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Preface 


The publication Foreign Relations of the United States constitutes 
the official record of the foreign policy of the United States. The 
importance of publishing the complete and comprehensive documen- 
tary record of U.S. diplomacy was set forth in an order by Secretary of 
State Frank B. Kellogg on March 26, 1925, and supplemented and 
revised by Department of State regulations in the Foreign Affairs Man- 
ual. (2 FAM 1350-1353) 

The Office of the Historian, Bureau of Public Affairs, is directed by 
the Foreign Affairs Manual to collect, edit, and publish the authoritative 
diplomatic record, including papers from other concerned government 
agencies. (1 FAM 857) Official historians of the Department of State 
seek out relevant official foreign affairs documentation in other agen- 
cies and documentary repositories bearing on subjects documented in 
the volumes of the series. The topics to be documented are determined 
by the editor of the series in concert with the compilers of individual 
volumes. 

Secretary of State Kellogg’s order, as codified in the Foreign Affairs 
Manual, remains the official guidance for editorial preparation of the 
series: 


“The editing of the record is guided by the principles of historical 
objectivity. There may be no alteration of the text, no deletions with- 
out indicating the place in the text where the deletion is made, and no 
omission of facts which were of major importance in reaching a deci- 
sion. Nothing may be omitted for the purpose of concealing or gloss- 
~ Fey — might be regarded by some as a defect of policy.” (2 

1352) 


Principles of Selection for Foreign Relations, 1955-1957, Volume XX 


The documentation in this particular volume was compiled by 
David S. Pattersun of the Office of the Historian from the Depart- 
ment’s centralized and decentralized files and the records of the 
Dwight D. Eisenhower Presidential Library. For a complete listing of 
particular collections consulted within and outside of the Department 
of State, see the List of Sources. 








IV Preface 





In selecting documents for inclusion, primary emphasis was 
placed on records of high-level discussions within the U.S. Govern- 
ment and National Security Council and Department of State policy 
papers. Because President Eisenhower made the major decisions on 
arms control policy in this period, his opinions and decisions on the 
various initiatives and options submitted to him are central to the 
compilation. Documentation is also presented on U.S participation in 
the international conferences on arms control and atomic energy mat- 
ters held in New York, London, and Geneva and on U.S. diplomatic 
discussions with its NATO allies on these subjects. 

Documentation on the decisionmaking process as it was affected 
by bureaucratic politics within the Executive branch is also included: 
particularly the interagency process headed by Harold E. Stassen, who 
spent much time trying to resolve interagency differences in the devel- 
opment of a coherent U.S. position in the U.N. Disarmament Commit- 
tee. Many of the formal proposals and reports generated by this bu- 
reaucratic process are included in this volume. Similarly, nuclear 
testing, which required U.S. responses not only to Soviet initiatives 
but to growing public concern about the dangers of radioactive fallout, 
receives considerable attention. The volume includes documents on 
President Eisenhower's consultations with a wide range of scientific 
opinion on the testing question. Less important issues for senior 
policymakers and the available documentation are summarized in edi- 
torial notes. 

While most of the documents that deal with arms control policies 
for this triennium are printed in this volume, a small portion are 
included in volume XXVII, Western Europe and Canada, which con- 
tains the compilation of documents on the United Kingdom. Three 
standards for the location of documents were followed: 


1) Documents relating principally to disarmament or atomic en- 
ergy are included in this volume, with the exception of documents 
involving formal heads of government meetings which will appear in 
volume XXVII. An editorial note on each meeting is printed in this 
volume, summarizing those documents. 

2) Documents on U.S.-U.K. relations involving disarmament or 
atomic energy but having wider ramifications for the bilateral relation- 
ship (e.g., intermediate-range ballistic missiles, military strategy, and 
free world cooperation) are included in volume XXVII. 

3) Documents on U.S.-U.K. relations relating to disarmament or 
atomic energy but also involving third countries (e.g., other nations in 
the U.N. Disarmament Subcommittee, amendments to the Atomic 
ae, Act which relate to Canada, and NATO matters) are printed in 
this volume. 


Moreover, because arms control was a crucial national security 
issue, some documents pertaining to arms control are included in 
volume XiX on national security policy. Printed in that volume are 
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» .amaries of oral briefings by Director of Central Intelligence Allen 
W. Dulles to the National Security Council on the Soviet nuclear 
program and nuclear tests. 


Editorial Methodology 


The documents are presented chronologically according to Wash- 
ington time. Incoming telegrams from U.S. missions are placed accord- 
ing to the time of transmission rather than the time of receipt in the 
Department of State; memoranda of conversations are placed accord- 
ing to the time and date of the conversation, rather than the date the 
memorandum was drafted. 

Editorial treatment of the documents published in the Foreign 
Relations series follows Office style guidelines, supplemented by guid- 
ance from the Editor in Chief and the chief technical editor. The source 
text is reproduced as exactly as possible, including marginalia or other 
notations, which are described in footnotes. Obvious typographical 
errors are corrected, but other mistakes and omissions in the source 
text are corrected by bracketed insertions: a correction is set in italic 
type; an omission in roman type. Brackets are also used to indicate text 
that has been omitted by the compiler because it deals with an unre- 
lated subject. Ellipses are inserted to replace material that remained 
classified after the declassification review process. Ellipses of three or 
four periods identify excisions of less than a paragraph; ellipses of 
seven periods spread across the page identify excisions of an entire 
paragraph or more. All ellipses and brackets that appear in the source 
text are so identified by footnotes. 

The first footnote to each document indicates the document's 
source, Original classification, distribution, drafting information, and, 
in the case of telegrams, the time of receipt in the Department of State. 
The source footnote also provides the background of important docu- 
ments and policies, indicates if the President or Secretary of State read 
the document, and records its ultimate disposition. 

Editorial notes and additional annotation summarize pertinent 
material not printed in this volume, indicate the location of additional 
documentary sources, describe diplomatic reportage and key events, 
and provide summaries of and citations to public statements that sup- 
plement and elucidate the printed documents. Information derived 
from memoirs of participants and other first-hand accounts, available 
when this volume was originally compiled in 1978-1979, has been 
used where possible to supplement the official record. 
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Declassification Review Procedures 


Declassification review of the documents selected for publication 
is conducted by the Division of Historical Documents Review, Bureau 
of Diplomatic Security, Department of State. The review is made in 
accordance with the Freedom of Information Act, the Privacy Act, and 
the criteria established in Executive Order 12356 regarding: 


1) mili lans, weapons, or tions; 

2) the ‘vulnerabilities or capebili ities of systems, installations, 
projects, or plans relating to the national security; 

3) foreign government information; 

4) intelligence activities (including special activities), or intelli- 
gence sources or methods; 

5) foreign relations or foreign activities of the United States; 

6) scientific, technological, or economic matters relating to na- 
tional security; 

7) U.S. Government programs for safeguarding nuclear materials 
or — P 

) crypto ;an 
9)a Ufidextial source. 


Declassification decisions entailed concurrence of the appropriate 
geographic and functional bureaus in the Department of State and of 
other concerned agencies of the U.S. Government, and communication 
with foreign governments regarding documents or information of 


those governments. The principle of declassification review is to re- 
lease as much information as is consistent with contemporary require- 
ments of national security and sound foreign relations; some docu- 
ments or portions of documents are necessarily withheld. 

Dr. Patterson compiled this volume under the supervision of Edi- 
tor in Chief John P. Glennon. Neal H. Petersen provided initial plan- 
ring and direction. Rosa Pace assisted with the preparation of the lists 
of sources, names, and abbreviations. Althea W. Robinson of the Edit- 
ing Division of the Historian’s Office performed the technical editing 
under the supervision of Rita M. Baker. Barbara Ann Bacon of the 
Publishing Services Division (Paul M. Washington, Chief) oversaw 
production of the volume. Victoria L.V. Agee prepared the index. 


William Z. Slany 
The Historian 
Bureau of Public Affairs 





Contents 


United States policy with respect to regulation of armaments and atomic energy 


Review of basic disarmament policy; negotiations in the Subcommittee of the 
United Nations Disarmament Commission, proposals for inspection and 
verification, nuclear weapons tests; effects of fall-out from nuclear 
explosions; exchange of atomic information, peaceful uses of atomic 
energy; creation of the International Atomic Energy Agency 





List of Sources 


Unpublished Sources 


Department of State 


1. Indexed Central Files. Papers in the indexed central files of the Department for 
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INR Files 
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10 Files 
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A, airgram, Army 


Test Center missile; U.S. Air Force sur- 
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BOT, Board of Trade (United Kingdom) 

C, Office of the Counselor, Department of 
State 

CA, circular airgram; Office of Chinese 
Affairs, Bureau of Far Eastern Affairs, 
Depar.ment of State 

CCSL, Consolidated China Special List 
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CEA, Council of Economic Advisors 
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CERN, Conseil europeenne pour la 
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CIA, Central Intelligence Agency 
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DOD, Department of Defense 
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ment of State 
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of State 
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NAC, North Atlantic Council 

NATO, North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
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R, Office of the Special Assistant for Intel- 
ligence, Department of State 

R and D, research and development 

RA, Office of European Regional Affairs, 
Department of State 

reftel, reference telegram 

ROK, Republic of Korea 

S, Office of the Secretary of State 
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S/AE, Office of the Secretary of State's 
Special Assistant for Atomic Energy Af- 
fairs 


S/S, Executive Secretariat, Department of 
State 

§/S-RO, Reports and Operations Staff, 
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tion 

Secto, series indicator for telegrams to the 
Department of State from the Secretary 
of State (or his delegation) at interna- 
tional conferences 

SETAF, Southern European Task Force 

SHAPE, Supreme Headquarters, Allied 
Powers, Europe 

SOA, Office of South Asian Affairs, Bu- 
reau of Near Eastern, South Asian, and 
African Affairs, Department of State 

SPD, Sozialdemokratische Partei 
Deutschlands (Social Democratic Party 
of Germany) 

SSM, surface-to-surface missile battalion 

SSR, Soviet Socialist Republic 

TAC, Transit Authorization Certificate; 
Tactical Air Command 

TCP, Technological Capabilities Panel 

Tedul, series indicator for personal tele- 
grams to Secretary of State Dulles while 
away from Washington 

Topol, series indicator for telegrams from 
the Department of State to the U.S. Per- 
manent Representative at the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization and Euro- 


pean Regional Organizations 
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Tosec, series indicator for telegrams from 
the Department of State to the Secretary 
of State (or his delegation) at interna- 
tional conferences 

TS, Top Secret 

U, Office of the Under Secretary of State 

U/MSA, Office of the Special Assistant 
for Mutual Security Affairs, Department 
of State 

U/OP, Operations Coordinator, Depart- 
ment of State 

UCEP, unit circular error probability 


UNP, Office of United Nations Political 
and Security Affairs, Department of 
State 

urtel, your telegram 

USA, United States of America; United 
States Army 


USAF, United States Air Force 

USIA, United States Information Agency 

USIBS, United States International Broad- 
casting Service 

USIS, United States Information Service 

Usito, series indicator for telegrams 


originating in USIA 
USMC, United States Marine Corps 


USN, United States Navy 
USOM, United States Operations Mission 
USRO, U.S. Delegation to European Re- 


gional Organizations; U.S. Mission to 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 


and European Regional Organizatio™.s; 
U.S. Permanent Representative to Euro- 


pean Regional Organizations 
USRO/ST, Office of Strategic Trade, U.S. 


Mission to European Regional Organi- 
zations 


USSR, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 


USUN, United States Mission to the 
United Nations 


VOA, Voice of America 
WEU, Western European Union 
WPC, World Peace Council 
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Adams, Sherman, Assistant to President Eisenhower 

Adenauer, Konrad, Chancellor of the Federal Republic of Germany and, until May 
1955, Minister of Foreign Affairs 

Aldrich, Winthrop W.,, Ambassador to the United Kingdom until February 1957 

Alphand, Hervé, French Permanent Representative at the United Nations, June 1955- 
September 1956; thereafter Ambassador to the United States 

Amory, Robert, Jr, Deputy Director for Intelligence, Central Intelligence Agency 

Anderson, Clinton P, Democratic Senator from New Mexico; Vice Chairman, Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, January 1955-January 1957; thereafter Chairman 

Anderson, Dillon, Special Assistant to President Eisenhower for National Security 
Affairs, April 1955-September 1956; thereafter Consultant to the President 

Anderson, Robert B., Deputy Secretary of Defense until August 1955; Secretary of the 
Treasury from July 1957 


Baker, Vincent, Office of United Nations Political and Security Affairs, Department of 
State 

Barbour, Walworth, Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for European Affairs until 
November 1955; Minister-Counselor of the Embassy in the United Kingdom, No- 
vember 1955-February 1956; thereafter Deputy Chief of Mission 

Beam, Jacob D,, Director, Office of East European Affairs, Bureau of European Affairs, 
Department of State, March 1955-October 1955; Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
State for European Affairs, October 1955-June 1957; Ambassador to Poland from 
August 1957 

Berding, Andrew H., Assistant Director, Office of Policy and Programs, U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency, until March 1957; thereafter Assistant Secretary of State for Public 
Affairs 

Bond, Niles W., Director, Office of United Nations Political and Security Affairs, Depart- 
ment of State 

Bourgés-Maunoury, Maurice, French Minister of the Armed Forces, January-February 
1955; Minister of the Interior, February 1955-January 1956; Minister of National 
Defense, January 1956-June 1957; Prime Minister, June-November 1957; thereafter 
Minister of the Interior 

Bowie, Robert R., Director of the Policy Planning Staff, Department of State, until 
August 1955; Assistant Secretary of State for Policy Planning and Department of 
State representative on the National Security Council Planning Board, August 
1955-October 1957 
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Brentano, Heinrich von, West German Minister of Foreign Affairs from June 1955 

Bricker, John W., Republican Senator from Ohio 

Bridges, Styles, Republican Senator from New Hampshire 

Brown, Wiathrop G, Economic Counselor of the Embassy in the United Kingdom with 
the personal rank of Minister 

Brownell, Herbert, /r., Attorney General of the United States until November 1957 

Bruce, David K.E., Corsultant to the Secretary of State, January 1955-March 1957; 
thereafter Ambassador to the Federal Republic of Germany and Chief of Mission at 
Berlin 

Brucker, Wilber M., Secretary of the Army from July 1955 

Bulganin, Nikolai Aleksandrovich, Soviet Minister of Armed Forces until February 
1955; Chairman of the Council of Ministers and member of the Presidium of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union 

Burke, Admiral Arieigh A, Chief of Naval Operations and member of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff from August 1955 


Caccia, Sir Harold A., British Deputy Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs until 
November 1956; thereafter Ambassador to the United States 

Cole, W. Sterling, Republican Representative from New York and member, Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, until] December 1957; thereafter Director-General of the 
International Atomic Energy Agency 

Coulson, John E., British Assistant Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs until 
October 1955; Minister of the Embassy in the United States, October 1955-Septem- 
ber 1957 

Cutler, Robert, Special Assistant to President Eisenhower for National Security Affairs 
until April 1955 and from January 1957 


Davis, W. Kenneth, Acting Director, Division of Reactor Development, Atomic Energy 
Commission, until February 1955; thereafter Director 

Dodge, Joseph M., Special Assistant to President Eisenhower and Chairman of the 
Council on Foreign Economic Policy until July 1956 

Dulles, Allen W., Director of Central Intelligence 

Dulles, john Foster, Secretary of State 

Durham, Carl T., Democratic Representative from North Carolina; Vice Chairman, Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, January 1955-january 1957; thereafter Chairman 


Eden, Sir Anthony, British Secretary of Sta*2 for Foreign Affairs until April 1955; Prime 
Minister of the United Kingdom, April 1955-January 1957 

Eisenhower, Dwight D., President of the United States 

Elbrick, C. Burke, Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for European Affairs until Febru- 
ary 1957; thereafter Assistant Secretary of State for European Affairs 


Farley, Philip J., Deputy to the Special Assistant to the Secretary of State for Atomic 
Energy Affairs until October 1957; thereafter Special Assistant to the Secretary of 
State for Atornic Energy Affairs 

Farrell, Major General Francis W. (Lieutenant General from 1957), Special Assistant to 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff for National Security Affairs until 1957 

Faure, Edgar Jean, French Minister of Foreign Affairs, January-February 1955; Prime 
Minister, February 1955-January 1956 

Firehock, Colonel Raymond B.,, Deputy Staff Director of Harold E. Stassen’s Special 
Staff, April 1955-June 1957 

Fisk, James B., Member, General Advisory Committee, Atomic Energy Commission; 
Member, Science Advisory Committee, Office of Defense Mobilization 

Flemming, Arthur S., Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization until February 
1957 
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Foster, Paul FE, Special Assistant to the General Manager (Liaison), Atomic Energy 
Commission, 1955-june 1956; thereafter Assistant General Manager for Interna- 
tional Activities, Atomic Energy Commission 


Gardner, Edward R., Deputy Director, Cfaice of International Affairs, Atomic Energy 

Commission, until May 1956; thereafter Director, Office of Special Projects, Atomic 
Commission 

Gleason, S. Everett, Deputy Executive Secretary of the National Security Council 

G<odpaster, Colonel Andrew J. (Brigadier General from January 1957), Staff Secretary 
to President Eisenhower 

Gray, Gordon, Assistant Secretary of Defense for International Security Affairs, July 
1955-February 1957; Director of the Office of Defense Moblization from March 
1957 

Greene, Joseph N., Jr., First Secretary, Embassy in the Federal Republic of Germany, 
until September 1956; Deputy Director, Executive Secretariat, Department of State, 
September 1956-October 1957; thereafter Special Assistant to the Secretary of State 

Gromyko, Andrei Andreevich, Soviet First Deputy Minister of Foreign Affairs until 
February 1957; thereafter Foreign Minister 

Gell an, Edmund A, Policy Planniing Stafi, Department of State 


Hagerty, James C., Press Secretary to President Eisenhower 

Hall, John A., Director, Office of International Affairs (Division of International Affairs 
from November 1955), Atomic Energy Commission 

Hall, William O,, Senior Adviser on Internatonal Organization Affairs, U.S. Mission t to 
the United Nations, and Adviser to the U.S. members, Advisory Committee for the 
U.N. Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy 

Hammarskjold, Dag, Secretary-General of the United Nations 

Herter, Christian A., Consultant to the Secretary of State, January-February 1957; 
thereafter Under Secretary of State and Chairman, Operations Coordinating Board 

Hickenlooper, Bourke B., Republican Senator from lowa 

Hollister, John B., Consultant to the Secretary of State, May-July 1955; Director, Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration, July 1955-July 1957 

Holmes, Julius C., Special Assistant to the Assistant Secretary of State for European 
Affairs until May 1955; Consul General at Tangier, May 1955-July 1956; Special 
Assistant to the Secretary of State from July 1956; Deputy Representative to the 
United Nations Subcommittee on Disarmament from July 1957 

Hoover, Herbert C.,, Jr, Under Secretary of State and Chairman, Operations Coordinat- 


ing Board, until February 1957 


Howe, Fisher, Deputy Special Assistant for Intelligence, Department of State, until 
March 1956; thereafter Director of the Executive Secretariat 


Hughes, Rowland R,, Director of the Bureau of the Budget until April 1956 


Humphrey, George M., Secretary of the Treasury until July 1957 
Humphrey, Hubert H., Democratic Senator from Minnesota 


Jackson, William H,, Special Assistant to the Secretary of State, September 1955- 
January 1956; Special Assistant to President Eiserihower, January-September 1956; 
Acting Special Assistant to President Eisenhower for National Security Affairs, 
September 1956-January 1957 

Johnson, Lyndon Baines, Democratic Senator from Texas; Minority Leader of the Sen- 
ate until January 1955; thereafter Majority Leader of the Senate 


Key, David McK, Assistant Secretary of State for International Organization Affairs 
until July 1955 

Khrushchev, Nikita Sergeevich, First Secretary of the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union 
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Killian, James R, Jr, Head, Technological Capabilities Panel, Science Advisory Com- 
mittee, Office of Defense Mobilization, from June 1955; Chairman, President's 
Board on Foreign Intelligence Activities, from 1956; Special Assistant to President 
Eisenhower for Science and Technology from November 1957 

Kishi, Nobusuke, Secretary General, Japan Democratic Party (Liberal-Democratic Party 
from 1956); japansze Minister of Foreign Affairs, December 1956-July 1957; Prime 
Minis‘er from February 1957 

Ksowland, William F, Republican Senator from California; Senate Majority Leader 
until January 1955; thereafter Senate Minority Leader; Member, Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee; Member, Joint Committee on Atomic 

Kuznetsov, Vasilii Vasilevich, Soviet First Deputy Foreign Minister and Representa- 
tive to the U.N. General Assembly 


Larson, Arthur, Under Secretary of Labor until November 1956; Director, U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency, December 1956-November 1957; thereafter Special Assistant to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower 

Lay, James S,, Jr, Executive Secretary of the National Security Council 

Libby, Willard F, Member, Atomic Energy Commission 

Lloyd, John Selwyn, British Minister of Supply until April; Minister of Defense, April 
1955-December 1955; thereafter Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 

Lodge, Henry Cabot, Jr., Permanent Representative at the United Nations 

Loper, Major General Herbert B, Assistant to the Secretary of Defense for Atomic 
Energy and Chairman, Military Liaison Committee to the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion 


Macmillan, Harold, British Minister of Defense until April 1955; Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, April-December 1955; Chancellor of the Exchequer, December 
1955-January 1957; thereafter Prime Minister and First Lord of the Treasury 

Makins, Sir Roger M., British Ambassador in the United States until October 1956; Joint 
Permanent Secretary of the Treasury fron tober 1956 

Martin, Joseph W,, Jr, Republican Representa ‘rom Massachusetts; Speaker of the 
House of Representatives until January 1955; thereafter Minority Leader of the 
House of Representatives 

Martin, Paul, Canadian Minister of National Health and Welfare until ' ¢ 195/; 
Chairman, Canadian Delegation to the U.N. General Assembly and Representative 
on the Subcommittee to the Disarmament Commission, 1955 

Matteson, Robert E., Director, Office of Research and Reports, Foreign Operations 
Administration, until May 1955; thereafter Staff Director of Harold E. Stassen’s 
Special Staff 

Minnich, L. Arthur, Jr., Assistant Staff Secretary to President Eisenhower 

Moch, Jules, French Permanent Representative to the U.N. Disarmament Commission 
and Subcommittee 

Mollet, Guy, President of the Consultative Assembly of the Council of Europe until 
January 1956; Prirne Minister of France, February 1956-june 1957 

Molotov, Vyacheslav Mikhailovich, Soviet Foreign Minister until May 1956 

Murphy, Robert D.,, Deputy Under Secretary of State for Political Affairs 

Murray, Thomas E.,, Member, Atomic Energy Commission, until June 1957 










Nelson, Commander Curtis A., Division of Inspection, Atomic Energy Commission 

Noble, Commander Allan Herbert Percy, British Under Secretary of State for Com- 
monwealth Relations, 1955-1956; Minister of State for Foreign Affairs from Decem- 
ber 1956 


Norstad, General Lauris, Air Deputy, Supreme Headquarters, Allied Powers, Europe, 
until November 1956; thereafter Supreme Allied Commander in Europe 
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Nutting, Sir Harpid Anthony, British Miruster of State for Foreign Affairs and Repre- 
sentative to the U.N. General Assembly and to the Subcommittee of the U.N. 
Disarmament Commission until] November 1956 


Patterson, Morehead, Representative to the Negotiations for the Establishment of the 
International Atomic Energy Agency until December 1955 

Peesiee, Amos 3. Ambassador to Australia until February 1956; thereafter Deputy 
Special Assistant to President Eisenhower 

Perkins, George W, Permanent Representative to the North Atlantic Council, March 
1955-October 1957 

Peterson, Val, Administrator of the Federal Civil Defense Administration until June 
1957; Ambassador to Denmark from August 1957 


Phillips, Christopher H., Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for International Organi- 
zation Affairs 


Pinay, Antoine, French Minister of Foreign Affairs, February 1955-January 1956 
Pineau, Christian, French Minister of Foreign Affairs from February 1956 


Quarles, Donald A., Assistant Secretary of Defense for Research and Development until 
August 1955; Secretary of the Air Force, August 1955-April 1957; thereafter Deputy 
Secretary of Defense 


Rabi, Isidor L, Chairman, General Advisory Committee, Atomic Energy Commission, 
until 1957; Member, Science Advisory Committee, Office of Defense Mobilization, 
1955-1956; thereafter Chairman; Representative to Negotiations for the Establish- 
ment of the International Atomic Energy Agency from August 1955 

Radford, Admiral Arthur M,, Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff, until August 1957 

Ridgway, General Matthew B., Chief of Staff, United States Army, until June 1955 

Robertson, Reuben B., Jr, Deputy Secretary of Defense, August 1955-April 1957 


Robertson, Walter S., Assistant Secretary of State for Far Eastern Affairs 

Rockefeller, Nelson A., Special Assistant to President Eisenhower until] December 
1955; Chairman, President's Advisory Committee on Government Organization, 
until 1957 


Saltonstall, Leverett, Republican Senator from Massachusetts 
Sandys, Duncan, British Minister of Defense 
Smith, Bromley K., Senior Member, National Security Council Special Staff 
Smith, Gerard C., Special Assistant to the Secretary of State for Atomic Energy Affairs 
until October 1957 thereafter Assistant Secretary of State for Policy Planning 
Sobolev, Arkadii Aleksandrovich, Soviet Permanent Representative at the United 
Nations from March 1955 and Representative to the U.N. Disarmament Commis- 
sion 
Spaak, Paul-Henri, Belgian Minister of Foreign Affairs until] May 1957; thereafter Secre- 
tary-General of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
Spiers, Ronald L., Foreign Affairs Officer, Atomic Energy Commission, until January 
1955; Foreigr Affairs Officer, Office of United Nations Political and Security Af- 
fairs, Departnieni of State, January 1955-June 1957; thereafter Officer in Charge, 
Office of the Special Assistant to the Secretary of State for Atomic Energy Affairs 
Mansfield D., General Counsel, Department of Defense, October 1955-Febru- 
ary 1957; thereafter Assistant Secretary of Defense for International Security Affairs 
Staseen, Harold E., Director of the Foreign Operations Administration until June 1955; 
Assistant to President Eisenhower from March 1955 and Deputy Represent- 
ative to the U.N. Disarmament Commission from August 1955 
Stevenson, Adlai, Democratic Party Presidential candidate, 1956 
Strauss, Lewis L., Special Assistant to President Eisenhower and Chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission 
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Streibert, Theodore C, Director of the U.S. Information Agency until December 1956 


Taylor, General Maxwell D,, Commanding General, U.S. Army Forces, Far East, and 
Eighth U.S. Army, until March 1955; Commander in Chief, Far East Command, 
April-June 1955; thereafter Chief of Staff, U.S. Army 

Thompeon, Llewellyn E, U.S. High Commissioner to Austria until May 1955 and 
Ambassador to Austria until July 1957; thereafter Ambassador to the Soviet Union 

Twining, General Nathan EF, Chief of Staff, U.S. Air Force, until July 1957; thereafter 
Chairman, joint Chiefs of Staff 


Von Neumann, John, Member, Atomic Energy Commission, until February 1957 


Wadsworth, James J., Alternate Permanent Representative to the United Nations and 
Deputy Chief of Mission of the Mission to the United Nations; Representative for 
International Atomic Energy Agency Negotiations from January 1956 

Wainhouse, David W, Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for International Organiza- 
tion Affairs until September 1955; First Secretary of the Embassy in France, Septem- 
ber 1955-July 1956; Acting Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for International 
Organization Affairs, July-October 1956; thereafter Counselor of the Embassy in 
Austria 


Walmsley, Walter N., Jr, Minister-Counselor of the Embassy in the Soviet Union until 
October 1956; thereafter Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for International Orga- 
nization Affairs 

Waugh, Samuel C,, Assistant Secretary of State for Economic Affairs until August 1955; 
Deputy Under Secretary of State for Economic Affairs, August-October 1955; there- 
after President and Chairman of the Board of Directors of the Export-Import Bank 

Weiler, Lawrence D., Bureau of International Organization Affairs, Department of State 

Whitney, John Hay, Ambassador to the United Kingdom from February 1957 

Wilcox, Francis O., Chief of Staff, Senate Foreign Relations Committee, until September 
1955; thereafter Assistant Secretary of State for International Organization Affairs 

Wilson, Charles E., Secretary of Defense until October 1957 


Zarubin, Georgii Nikolayevich, Soviet Ambassador to the United States and Repre- 
sentative to the U.N. General Assembly 

Zhukov, Georgii Konstantinovich, Soviet Minister of Defense, February 1955-October 
1957 

Zorin, Valerian Aleksandrovich, Head of the Soviet Delegation to the Subcommittee 

of the U.N. Disarmament Commission 





UNITED STATES POLICY WITH RESPECT TO 
REGULATION OF ARMAMENTS AND ATOMIC 
ENERGY 


REVIEW OF BASIC DISARMAMENT POLICY; NEGOTIATIONS IN THE 


‘Continued from Foreign Relations, 1952-1954, vol. u, Part 2, pp. 845 ff. Much of 
the documentation appearing in the Foreign Relations series for 1955-1957 concerns 
subjects relating to regulation of armaments and atomic energy. 

* Source: t of State, Central Files, 600.0012/1-455. Top Secret. Drafted 


by Meyers on January 7. Another memorandum of the same prepared for the 
by Gerard C. Smith, January 5, is ibid., Disarmament Files: Lot 58 D 133, Chronolog- 
ical File—Disarmament—General. 
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AEC 
Chairman Strauss 


Mr. Dulles said the purpose of this meeting was to consider the 
reports on this subject prepared by the Department of Defense ard by 
Mr. Bowie of the State Department, ’ and to decide what recommenda- 
tions should be made to the NSC. 

Mr. Bowie noted that the basic issue posed by the Defense paper 
was that it was not in the security interests of the United States to have 
any disarmament for the foreseeable future. This proposition ought to 
be explored, as well as what headway might be made in this Special 
Committee‘ on the disarmament problem, and finally whether deci- 
sions should be taken with regard to the meetings of the United 
Nations Disarmament Commission Subcommittee of Five which 
would soon commence in London.’ 

Mr. Anderson said that the Defense position could be summarized 
somewhat as follows. Everyone would like to believe they could 
achieve true disarmament, with substantial reduction of armed forces 
and armaments of such nature that no country would go to war to 
settle its international disputes. There are two kinds of weapons: con- 
ventional and atomic. So far as the U.S. is concerned, basically we 
could be hurt most effectively by nuclear attack on the continental 
United States but had to take into consideration the fact that conven- 
tional armaments as well as atomic armaments could be used effec- 
tively on our allies. Consequently, a realistic disarmament plan could 
not divorce conventional and nuclear armaments. When considering a 
realistic disarmament plan, the Defense Department was concerned 
that the U.S. would probably adhere more conscientiously to a dis- 
armament agreement than the Soviet Union. The nub of the problem 
was that, if it is not possible to have an effective control system which 
would be proof against evasions or violations, then was it in the U.S. 
national interest to agree to a disarmament scheme of lesser safety? 
The Defense Department did not believe it was in the U.S. interest to 
do this. Fundamentally there must be an effective control which would 
insure that there was a balanced reduction of conventional and nuclear 
armaments. While it was difficult to achieve such an effective disarma- 
ment system, we must face up to this problem rather than taking a 
lesser system as our goal. The United States was now at a point where 





Regarding the Department of Defense report, December 11, 1954, see Foreign 
Relations, 1952-1954, vol. u, Part 2, p. 1583. The report by Bowie, November 29, 1954, 
is not "(Department of State, $/S-NSC Files: Lot 66 D 95, NSC 112) 

. the Special Committee, created by NSC Action No. 899, September 3, 
1953, to review NSC 112, see Foreign Relations, 1952-1954, vol. n, Part 2, p. 1210. 
text of NSC 112, od Wlaenek token of Tamed Games end Een ee 
tion, Limitation and Balanced Reduction of Armed Forces and Armaments,” July 
1951, see ibid., 1951, vol. 1, p. 477. 

* Regarding this subcommittee, see Document 10. 
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it could expand its armaments rapidly. If we now should disarm under 
a disarmament agreement to which the United States really adhered, 
this would cause us to lose the convertability factor now built up in 
our industrial system which enabled a rapid change over to marnufac- 
ture of armaments. This situation did not hold true for a totalitarian 
state, which can make such changes more easily and more rapidly. 

General Loper said that one of the major points which the De- 
fense Department had tried to make was that any effective disarma- 
ment plan required the Soviets to accept a control system of such 
extensive nature that its acceptance involved a radical change in the 
attitude of the Soviet leaders toward the rest of the world. If the 
Soviets in fact were really to make such great changes in their political 
and strategic orientation, there were other areas than disarmament in 
which the Soviet intent could be more easily ascertained without rais- 
ing the very great problems which disarmament posed because of its 
necessary infringements on national sovereignty. Among such other 
areas would be the renunciation of the Comintern, agreement on an 
Austrian State Treaty or on a unified Germany, and willingness really 
to support the concept of free trade. Soviet agreements in these other 
areas would make a disarmament agreement come almost as a matter 
of course. 


General Loper believed that the purpose of the Special Committee 
of the National Security Council was not to develop a detailed dis- 
armament plan but to review basic policy toward control of arma- 
ments set forth in NSC 112. This document stated the general princi- 
ples upon which United States policy in this field was based. The 
Defense Department believed that NSC 112 should be revised in at 


least two respects: 


(a) it was not ble to establish a balance of 
sqlite to eoanaken lnntip on auined feat. ihe would te eal 2 


balance and could easily be upset tothe advantage of the 
tarian nations, as Mr. Anderson had 
(b) the United Nations Atomic Energy Control Plan, or any other 
plan, ee er en ee eee eee eee 
eliminated because of the impossi of accounting fully for past 
of fissionable mateale. 7 United Sune continued to 
say it wished to eliminate nuclear weapons, this would actually en- 
yap opty ae It had been that 
perhaps we should su a plan to reduce the number of nuclear 
weapons instead of to el te them. For that purpose, an augmented 
United Nations Atomic E Control Plan would probably be ap- 
te. General Loper bel that a a Se papers 
had already been prepared in implementation 112 
would be appropriate as the basis for a new disarmament plan. 
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Mr. Wilson remarked that history has demonstrated that arma- 
ments races have usually led to war, and there is also considerable 
evidence to support the argument that a disarmament agreement may 
create the same danger. He believed other issues must be settled 
before 2 disarmament plan could achieve its purpose. He did not see 
how there could be a partial disarmament plan which would be useful, 
because there was a great tendency to cheat in carrying out such an 

In this connection he referred to the Washington Naval 
Treaty and how the Germans developed pocket battle-ships as a 
means of getting around the limitations established in that treaty. If it 
were possible really to eliminate nuclear weapons, this might be all 
that would be needed in a disarmament agreement, but it must be 
recognized that if war should break out all nations which could do so 


we were forced to consider the whole range of armaments and armed 
forces in developing a disarmament program. Mr. Wilson believed that 
we should not think that a disarmament agreement would be effective 
unless the causes of war themselves are eliminated. This conclusion 
led him to support the views previously expressed by Mr. Anderson 
and General Loper about the prior need for agreements in other fields 
before a disarmament agreement could be reached. He particularly 
wished to emphasize that the experience with the Communist coun- 
tries after World War II and after the Korean armistice had made him 
most suspicious whether the Communists would keep any agreement 
which required such important restrictions on national sovereignty on 
their part. 

Mr. Strauss said that the Atomic Energy Commission had ex- 
amined this problem from the technical rather than from the philo- 
sophical point of view. He believed that complete technical disarma- 
ment was impossible beczuse one could never assure that nuclear 
armaments had actually been eliminated. The AEC had developed a 
plan which was an attermpt to find a middle ground between the 
positions taken by the Department of State and Defense. This had 
previously been circulated to the other departments (attached as Tab 
A).* Mr. Strauss read the plan and then remarked that if a proposal by 
the United States of this general nature should be refused by the 
Soviet Union, it would place on the Soviets the onus for failing to 
make progress in the disarmament field. Moreover, he noted that this 
plan would not require the United States to make any reductions in 
the nuclear field until the completion of extensive disclosures of infor- 


*Tab A, AEC Draft Paper on International Control of Armed Forces and Arma- 
ments, December 15, 1954, not attached to the source text, is attached to another copy of 
this memorandum in Department of State, Disarmament Files: Lot 58 D 133, Chrono- 
logical File— Disarmament —Genera! 
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mation in both the nuclear and coriventional armaments fields and the 
verification of the accuracy and completeness of such disclosures. 
Thus, the most severe tests of Soviet intentions to honor a disarma- 
ment program would be provided before the U.S. began to limit its 
own nuclear 

General Loper remarked that the plan described by Admiral 
Strauss was acceptable, except for certain relatively minor matters, as a 
basis for the preparation of detailed working papers. For example, he 
did not agree with the position taken by this Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion Plan that it was possible to determine a balance of armed forces 
on the basis of percentage reductions across-the-board. 

Mr. Dulles said that he had two basic thoughts about this situa- 
tion. First, he doubted that the U.S. could work out any disarmament 
plan with a powerful nation which we did not trust and which we 
believed had most ambitious goals. Second, he thought we had to 
keep trying to work out agreement on such a plan. He referred to past 
efforts in the disarmament field and how they had not really made 
progress because of the complexity of this problem. Moreover, if every 
last detail was not buttoned up, the Soviets would take advantage of 
any loopholes. Thus, between the complexity of the disarmament 
problem and the untrustworthiness of the Communists, he was not 
optimistic about any chances of success. On the other hand, this Spe- 
cial Committee could not decide that the problem was insoluble. The 
world would regard such a negative position as indication of U.S. 
desire to maintain its nuclear superiority or even as indication of U.S. 
intent to wage aggressive war. A decent respect for the opinions of 
mankind required us to try to solve the disarmament problem, as did 
our need to hold our allies with us. We could not in this group, 
however, pass on the details of such a disarmament plan but must 
probably be concerned with general principles and policies. 

Mr. Wainhouse noted that we must try to solve this problem 
because, in addition to the points made by Secretary Dulles, the U.S. 
could not afford to hand the propaganda advantage to the Commu- 
nists by not doing anything about the disarmament problem. 

Mr. Dulles emphasized that, while what Mr. Wainhouse had said 
was true, we should not allow our propaganda desires to influence us 
to depart from a realistic and conservative attitude on this subject. 

Mr. Bowie thought it was important, both from a public relations 
view and from the standpoint of our security, to explore all possibili- 
ties. Particularly, if we could find a way of removing the nuclear 
threat, we should explore that. The heart of the matter appeared to be 
whether it was possible to establish an effective inspection system and 
the feasibility of such an inspection system on the atomic side was 
made more difficult as time brought larger inventories of nuclear ma- 
te-ials. He wondered whether it was possible to take the narrow end of 
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the wedge and to test inspection in a smaller area than that of across 
the board disarmament? Perhaps a possibility would be offered by 


examining an inspection system to assure the cessation of nuclear fuel 
production. 

Mr. Dulles said that he was inclined to agree with General Loper’s 
attitude with regard to Mr. Bowie’s suggestion. He thought it was 
much easier for the Soviets to reach agreement with us in other areas 
than the armaments field. 


Mr. Strauss believed that, theoretically, it might be easier to reach 
agreements with the Soviets in other areas than disarmament, but that 
in practice the Soviets appeared psychologically committed to main- 
tain the Comintern and to hold to their attitudes on other political 
issues such as the German question. This made it harder for the 
Soviets to make concessions in these areas, while there night be a new 
inducement in the armaments field, if we could put the right kind of 
psychological pressure on the Soviets to make such concessions. 


Mr. Dulles recalled that the President had said that if we could get 
rid of nuclear weapons, he would not be disposed to insist on reduc- 
tions in the conventional armaments field. The reason for this was the 
President's belief that if we can insure that our industrial power could 
be kept intact, this would act both as a deterrent against a general war 
and as a major aid in winning a war. 

Mr. Wilson said that he would like to hear the President bring this 
view up to date. He remembered that after the President realized the 
Soviets had a thermonuclear weapon, this had very much affected the 
President's views on many matters. He wondered what was the Presi- 
dent’s view on this subject now, particularly since it was clear that it 
was impossible to lose the secret of the atom and this meant that 
nuclear weapons would be developed and used eventually in another 
war. 

Mr. Dulles asked what proposals should the Special Committee 
put up to the National Security Council at the January 20th meeting 
scheduled on the subject.’ 

Mr. Bowie suggested that it might be wise to bring in a qualified 
man of national prestige to take the lead in reviewing this problem and 
focus on a detailed plan, because of the variety of views now pre- 
sented by the three concerned agencies. 

Mr. Strauss noted that the Special Committee was supposed to 
review NSC 112 which was a matter of basic principles and not of a 
detailed plan. Could not this be done? 


” A memorandum of discussion at the 233d meeting of the National Security Coun- 
cil, January 20, by Gleason, indicates that regulation of armaments was not discussed at 
this meeting. (Eisenhower Library, Whitman File, NSC Records) 
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Mr. Smith said that it would help the working level people, who 
would have to work out a detailed plan from such general principles, if 
it could be made clear whether or not the Srecial Committee sup- 
ported the Defense concept put forth in General Loper’s paper that 
such a detailed plan should be so developed as to make it most 
unacceptable to the Soviet Union. 


Mr. Wilson said he would not buy such an approach. He believed 
we should work out a fair plan which would be acceptable both to the 
US and to the Soviet Union. 


Mr. Dulles assumed that all agreed that we should seek in all 
sincerity to find an effective disarmament plan. If this assurnption was 
not correct, then this question would have to be taken to the President. 

Mr. Strauss, Mr. Wilson and General Loper all agreed that this 
plan should be sought as an honest effort. General Loper explained 
that the point of view expressed in his paper sprang from the military 
services’ belief that any disarmament plan would not be in the U.S. 
interests without a basic change in Soviet intentions. However, this 
did not mean that we should proceed to develop a plan which was 
insincere and unfair. 


Mr. Wilson suggested that the Special Committee should revise 
NSC 112 in broad terms, and then have working groups develop a 
detailed disarmament plan. 


Mr. Dulles agreed and said that at this point, after the detailed 
plan had been developed, the Special Committee could examine the 


desirability of bringing in a new and top-level man to chair this re- 
view. 








2. Memorandum of a Conference With the President, White 
House, Washirigton, January 14, 1955, 2 p.m.’ 


OTHERS PRESENT 


Admiral Strauss 
Colonel Goodpaster 


Source: Fisenhower Library, Whitman File, Administration Series, AEC. Top Se- 
cret. Drafted by Goodpaster. 





; 
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Admiral Strauss requested the President's signature to a letter 

the amounts of nuclear materials to be produced during 

1955. He left with the undersigned for the President a carbon of the 
letter with the most sensitive figures omitted. (Attached hereto.)? 


Admiral Strauss next showed the President a chart indicating the 
increase that has occurred over the past few years in numbers of 
weapons and the projected increase for 1955. 


Admiral Strauss next handed to the President for him to read a 
letter concerning a proposed series of nuclear tests. He indicated he 
had cleared the matter with Secretary Dulles, who favored having the 
tests as scheduled and having observers from NATO and other 
friendly countries. The President approved the letter.’ Admiral Strauss 
left a copy of this letter with the undersigned (attached hereto). 


Admiral Strauss next gave the President a letter (original attached 
hereto) calling for a committee to review security procedures respect- 
ing the AEC. He indicated he had spoken to Mr. Brownell about this, 
and that Mr. Brownell initially had great reservations, believing that if 
the committee were appointed, all clearance operations would cease 
until its report was in, but Admiral Strauss believed that he had been 
able to remove most, if not all, of Mr. Brownell’s concern on this score. 
The President stated that he approved the recommendation in princi- 
ple providing all the others mentioned (Attorney General, Secretary of 
Defense, and General Cutler) agreed with the proposal. 

Admiral Strauss referred to an offer the Soviets are reported just 
to have made to bring personnel from other countries into their atomic 
industrial plants and share with them their technical knowledge. ‘ 
After discussion, the President and Admiral Strauss agreed that an 
appropriate statement would express gratification of this Soviet move 
and hope that it will be backed up with an offer to make a substantial 
amount of fissionable material available, as the U.S. has already done. 
The President referred to the success which the “Atoms for Peace” 
exhibit at the UN has had. He indicated he would favor additional 
exhibits being prepared and displayed to a large number of our own 
people. Admiral Strauss indicated that this could be done without 
much cost. 


G 
Colonel, CE, US Army 


* None of the referenced attachments in the form of letters and charts are attached 
to the source text and have not been found in the Eisenhower Library or Department of 
State files. 

’ This sentence was added in handwriting on the source text. 
* This information was reported in The New York Times, January 15, 1955, p. 1. 
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Memorandum From the Deputy Assistant Secretary of State 
for International Organization Affairs (Wainhouse) and the 
Secretary of State’s Special Assistant for Atomic Energy 
Affairs (Smith) to the Under Secretary of State (Hoover) ' 


Washington, January 19, 1955. 
SUBJECT 


Indian Scientist Bhabha as President of the International Conference on the 
Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy * 


Discussion: 


1. As you know, Admiral Strauss of the AEC at today’s OCB 
meeting expressed strong objections to the appointment as President 
of the International Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy 
of the Indian scientist Bhabha. Bhabha is presently Indian representa- 
tive on the Advisory Committee preparing for this conference. 


2. We have been informed by USUN that it will be necessary to 
exert great pressure to avoid Bhabha’s appointment to this post, and 
that our objections probably will have to be made public. USUN says 
that we can at this moment only be sure of support for our views on 
this matter from Canada and, probably, Brazil. The French are op- 
posed to our intended nominee (Swiss scientist Von Muralt);’ the UK 
originally wanted to nominate Bhabha; the Soviets have stated they 
will nominate Bhabha. 


3. It is our view that the most important question in organizing 
this conference is to secure agreement to US proposals for the organi- 
zation and rules of procedure and the appointment of US scientist 
Walter Whitman‘ as the Secretary-General of the conference. The 
Secretary-General is the most important officer, with the right to re- 
view papers submitted; pass on credentials of invitees, and appoint the 
technical secretary, chairman and rapporteur for each section, and the 
administrative secretary. The President's powers are those of control 
over conduct of the proceedings in plenary sessions, including author- 
ity to terminate debate on any given point or in general. 


' Source: t of State, Atomic Energy Files: Lot 57 D 688, Peaceful Uses of 
Atomic Energy: 1. Confidential. Drafted by Meyers. Concurred in by William L.S. 
Williams. 

? Dr. Howi J. Bhabha, physicist, was chairman of the Indian Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. For an account of the International Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic 
Energy, which met in Geneva, August 8-20, see Document 77. 

’ Alexander von Muralt, a physiologist. 

* Walter G. Whitman, professor of chemical engineering at Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. 
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Recommendation: 


That you call Admiral Strauss;* explain the facts described above; 
stress that the most important objective State sees is securing agree- 
ment on the organization and rules of procedure of the conference and 
the appointment of Whitman as Secretary-General; and ask whether 
AEC will agree that in the event this objective is attained it would not 
be necessary to oppose Bhabha. You might wish to emphasize the 
political difficulties which the Department believes will be raised for 
the US should it become known that the US opposes the Indian 
representative for this position, which will enable the USSR to take 
credit for proposing Bhabha for this post while the US bears the onus 
of opposing the Indian representative; that it is doubtful in any event 
that we can prevent Bhabha’s appointment. 


’ A handwritten notation in the margin reads: “He did.” 





4. Memorandum From the Joint Chiefs of Staff to the 
Secretary of Defense (Wilson) ' 


Washington, January 26, 1955. 
SUBJECT 


United States-United Kingdom Cooperation for Communication or Exchange of 
Atomic Energy Information 


1. Reference is made to a memorandum by the Acting Secretary of 
Defense, dated 13 November 1954 on the above subject. * 


3. The Joint Chiefs of Staff recommend that the attached list of 
types of atomic information’ be included in the agreement for cooper- 
ation as being descriptive of the types of information which will be 
made available. In this connection the agreement should state that the 
United States reserves to itself final decision on making any specific 
item of information available. 


‘Source: Department of State, Atomic Energy Files: Lot 57 D 688, Country Pile: 
United Kingdom. Top Secret. No drafting information is given on the source text. 

* Not found in the Eisenhower Library or Department of State files. 

*Not attached to the source text and not found in the Eisenhower Library or 
Department of State files. 
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4. The Joint Chiefs of Staff recommend that, for communication of 
atomic information, existing channels for communication of classified 
information be utilized, subject to the following: 

—— » Cp etek ae ee aaa seeing  aene 
—? * ae channels established 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff to be strictly in military 


- ae Pavis Seeneion Wilke Se seape 6 Ge enapeniee 
to subject to 
State-Defense Military information Control Committe, 

For the Joint Chiefs of Staff: 


Arthur Radford‘ 
Chairman 


* Printed from a copy that bears this typed signature. 





5. Memorandum of Discussion at the 235th Meeting of the 
National Security Council, Washington, February 3, 1955' 


[Here follow a paragraph listing the participants at the meeting 
and agenda items 1-3.} 


4. Proposed Public Announcement of the Effects, Particularly Fall-Out, of 
Thermonuclear Explosions 


The President indicated that the OCB had prepared a statement 
on the reference subject which would be issued presently by the 
Atomic Energy Commission.’ Accordingly, he wanted the Council's 
advice, particularly on the question whether an announcement at this 
time on the effects of thermonuclear explosions would have an irritat- 


‘ Source: Eisenhower Library, Whitman Pile, NSC Records. Top Secret. Drafted by 
Gleason on February 4. 

* No OCB statement has been found in Department of State files, but an excerpt 
from the minutes of the OCB meeting of February 2 indicates “that Admiral Strauss had 
given the draft letter to the President covering the proposed nuclear explosion release 

to read it and to give his decision soon.” (Department of 
430, Atomic and Nuclear 


Library, , 
finally released on February 15 was entitled “The Effects of High-Yield Nuclear Explo- 
sions”. For more information on this statement, see Document 7. 
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ing effect on the existing international situation. In other words, was 
there any good reason for keeping altogether still on this subject or, 
alternatively, on saying a great deal more than was now included in 
the draft? There was one possible reason, continued the President, to 
push ahead. It was generally understood that the British, among 
others, tend to exaggerate the effects of fall-out from thermonuclear 

. This he knew from a recent message from Sir Winston 
Churchill.’ The British were going to make a statement, to be issued 
on February 15, which would give the British Government's views on 
the effect of thermonuclear explosions.‘ It would seern undesirable, 
thought the President, for the people of the United States to learn of 
these effects from the British Government rather than from their own 
Government, the more so since we would probably be obliged to state 
that the British exposition was substantially true. 

Mr. Cutler then called on Admiral Strauss, who said that the 
President himself had largely covered the ground. He pointed out that 
the draft U.S. statement had been long in preparation, had been care- 
fully worked over in the OCB, and was, he thought, in pretty good 
shape. The Civil Defense people have been screaming for months for 
some such statement as this. Secretary Hoover had pointed out that if 
it is determined to release such a statement, time should be allowed to 
place it in the hands of our diplomatic missions overseas and for its 
revelation to the British Government, although there is no necessity of 
waiting until or after the British issue their own statement on February 
15. Admiral Strauss then summarized the contents of the proposed 
statement, which he described as written in simple and comprehensi- 
ble language and as answering as many questions as we ourselves 
could ask. He proposed to release this statement on the 11th or 12th of 
February. 

The President inquired whether, if we showed our statement to 
the British in advance of issuing it publicly, the British were not likely 
to ask for simultaneous release of our statement and their statement. 


Secretary Hoover said that the arrangement to show our state- 
ment to the British in advance of its public release had come about as a 
result of a conversation at the recent conference in Paris, between 
Deputy Secretary of Defense Anderson and Harold Macmillan. As a 


* Eisenhower presumably refers to a letter and enclosure British Prime Minister 
Churchill sent him on January 12. The letter did not mention fallout, but the enclosure, a 
document by Churchill entitled Notes on Tube 1954, dated December 12, 


printed 
1954, contains the concerns of nuclear experts on the 
dengue of tallow! Giteskower Ubeary, Wetunan Pas, RDA} ™ 


1955, pp. 1 and 4. 
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matter of fact, since the British Government was including no appro- 
priation for anti-aircraft defenses in its forthcoming budget, because it 
felt that there was no adequate defense against thermonuclear and 
atomic weapons, some facts had to be explained to the British public 
with respect to this omission. In answer to the President's question, 
Secretary Hoover expressed the opinion that the United States should 
release its statement before the British Government released its state- 
ment, although we were committed to cross-check our statement with 
the British prior to releasing it to our own public. 

Admiral Strauss said he did not believe that we had made so firm 
a commitment to the British, while Secretaries Wilson and Humphrey 
observed tliat they could see no particular objection to the simultane- 
ous release of the U.S. and British statements. 

The President said that he could see none either, except perhaps 
that the release of two such statements simultaneously might suggest 
that this had deliberately been concerted, and give too great and 
alarming emphasis to the contents of the report and thus cause inter- 
national anxiety as well as heighten the sense of fear at home. 

Admiral Strauss commented that we have no particular reason to 
believe that the British will accept the U.S. findings as to the effects of 
thermonuclear explosions, which would probably be presented as less 
serious than the British would present them. Accordingly, it would be 
awkward if the release dates for the two statements were the same. 


Secretary Humphrey inquired whether there was much new in- 
formation in the proposed U.S. statement. Admiral Strauss replied in 


the affirmative, and particularly, he said, with respect to the effects of 
fall-out. The President suggested that this matter be left to the State 
Department, with freedom to handle it as they saw fit, except that if 
the State Department agrees to the issuance of the U.S. statement 
simultaneously with the British statement, the British must agree to 
accept the findings in the U. S. statement. 


Secretary Wilson thought that such procedure might cause diffi- 
culty with our loyal ally, Canada, and said he feared the danger of 
overemphasis and great public concern if both Britain and the United 
States issued statements on fall-out at the same time. Agreeing with 
Secretary Wilson, Mr. Cutler pointed out that Governor Peterson’ was 
most anxious to issue a statement urging that the United States press 
ahead with renewed energy and zeal on its civil defense program. He 
wanted to issue this immediately after the AEC issued its own state- 
ment. All this, in addition to a British statement, would tend to snow- 
ball the sense of danger rather than to reassure the population. Fur- 
thermore, Mr. Cutler was concerned about the effect the snowballing 


* Val Peterson. 
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of so many statements and the inevitable official or unofficial com- 
ments on them, would have on the Soviets and the Chinese Commu- 
nists at this particular juncture in the world situation. 

Secretary Wilson said that as far as he could see, the United States 
proposed statement wasn’t going to be very reassuring in any event. 
Admiral Strauss replied that it would be reassuring in comparison with 
so much of the “scare stuff” which had recently filled the papers on 
the subject of fall-out. 


Governor Stassen suggested that Governor Peterson be directed 
to wait ten days after the issuance of the AEC statement before he 
made any public announcement himself with respect to the Civil De- 
fense program. During this ten-day interval the OCB would study and 
report to the President on the world reaction and the domestic reaction 
to the AEC statement. 


Mr. Dodge said that, speaking as a former Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, he was a good deal concerned lest the issuance of the 
statement cause a public demand on the budget for increased funds for 
civil defense. The President said with considerable emphasis that he 
couldn’t help but feel that the Administration had woefully under- 
played the civil defense program. The real answer, said the President, 
to the problem, as he had mentioned before, was an informed and 
disciplined citizenry. 


The National Security Council:° 


a. Agreed that a public announcement on the subject, along the 
lines proposed by the ‘Chairman, Atomic E Comaiesion, sevieed 
in the light of the Council discussion, sh be released prior to 
February 15, 1955, after advance notification to U.S. diplomatic mis- 
sions and to the British Government. 

b. Noted the President's directive that other governmental depart- 
ments and _— should defer any public announcements following 
upon the release of the Atomic Energy Commission announcement, 
pen Council consideration of a report by the tions Coordi- 
na on the psychological reactions to the AEC announcement 
within approximately two weeks following its release. 


Note: The action in a above, as approved by the President, subse- 
quently transmitted to the Chairman, AEC. The action in b above, as 
approved by the President, subsequently transmitted to interested 
Government departments and agencies and to the Operations Coordi- 
nating Board to prepare the report referred to therein.’ 


* Paragraphs a-b and the Note that follow constitute NSC Action No. 1320, ap- 
proved by the President on February 3, 1955. (Department of State, S/S-NSC (Miscella- 
neous) Files: Lot 66 D 95, NSC Actions) 

” For later discussion on this proposed public announcement, see Document 7. 








of Armaments and Atomic 


[Here follows discussion of the remaining agenda items.] 
S. Everett Gleason 








6. Memorandum of a Conversation, Department of State, 
Washington, February 9, 1955' 


SUBJECT 
Review of NSC 112: Basic Disarmament Policy 


State: 

Under Secretary Hoover 

Deputy Under Secretary Murphy 
S/P—Mr. Bowie 

1O—Mr. Key 

IO—Mr. Wainhouse 

S/AE—Mr. Smith 

S/P—Mr. Stelle 

UNP—Howard Meyers 


Secretary Dulles said that the papers drafted by Defense and State 
on this subject did not seem susceptible of fruitful discussion in the 
NSC tomorrow, both being long and complicated.’* There were certain 
issues which had not yet received Presidential approval which could 
be separated out and presented to the NSC—some agreed to by the 
members of the Special Committee and some concerning which there 
was disagreement. What the US did in the disarmament field to a large 
extent was influenced by political, psychological and other factors. He 
did not believe we could afford to put this Government in the position 


of being opposed to disarmament, particularly in the light of President 
Eisenhower's “Chance for Peace” statement of April 16, 1953 and 


‘Source: Department of State, Disarmament Files: Lot 58 D 133, Chronological 
ne olin Danestaneen of teolonas tet ene nied bee 


11 and 25. (Ibid.) The Depart- 

ment of Sat pape isa 7 draft report on the review of NSC 112, for 
National Security ouncil by $/P in cooperation with 1O and S/AE. (/bid., S/ 

¢ NOC Oasedionents Pee L Lot 66 D 95, NSCT112) Es 112) Earlier drafts of the Department of 

State paper are ibid., PPS Files: Lot 66 D 70. Comments on these drafts and the 

11 Department of Defense paper are ibid., Disarmament Files: Lot 58 D 133, Chronologi- 

cal File—Disarmament—General. 
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“Atoms for Peace” address of December 8, 1953.? 
believed that limitations and reduction of armaments 
rived from a feeling of trust among nations and 

not likely that a war would commence, rather 

with a hostile power where there was 





disarmament? 
in view of the President's expressed 


to suggest 
at this 
issue should 


g3e% 
if 


! 


the basis of 
sage without necessary havin 


: 
H 


ons, and thus heighten the 

able to wipe out US industrial superiority through attack with nuclear 
weapons. Finally, Defense had not yet arrived at the conclusion that 
this limited approach to disarmament was a feasible or effective way 
of dealing with the disarmament problem. 


* For texts, see Public Papers 
hower, 1953, pp. 179-188 and 813 
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Mr. Strauss said that he was afraid of the concert that the initial 
stage in a disarmament program should involve cessation of the pro- 
duction of nuclear fuels. The US had gone to great trouble and ex- 
pense to develop the mining and milling of nuclear materials in this 
country, an operation which was now beginning to pay off most 

. If we should agree to stop production now, we would 
probably never be able to start up this US indust:y again. We might 
also never be able to recover our present impetus in nuclear weapons 

suggested by Mr. 

tation of 

of nuclear fuels 

again. For these reasons, he wondered whether the President today 
would still hold to the view mentioned by Mr. Dulles, which 

willingness to abandon the present US approach of seeking across-the- 

board disarmament in favor of a limited approach in the nuclear field. 

Mr. Bowie remarked that Mr. Strauss’ objections regarding the 
difficulties of starting nuclear fuel production after once having 
stopped it would apply to any disarmament program, even existing US 
policy. All disarmament proposals have envisaged that if the other 
side did not carry out its agreements then rearmament would begin 
again. 

Mr. Strauss agreed with this point but emphasized the difference 
was that Mr. Bowie's approach included no other limitations and 
therefore the Soviets might acquiesce in such a limited approach in the 
desire to hamstring our nuclear production without having to accept 
any other limitations on Soviet military strength. 

Secretary Dulles remarked that the President, in his “Atoms for 
Peace” proposal, had already put forward the concept of a first limited 
step with the idea that successful implementation would enable pro- 
ceeding further. Admittedly, a limited approach in the disarmament 
field involved more complicated questions than the “Atoms for Peace” 
approach, but this should be dealt with concretely and not as an 
abstract issue, in order to see whether the specific limited approach 
which might be developed would be in US interests. 

General Loper stated that the Defense Department of course did 
not believe in implementing any disarmament program on the basis of 
proceeding by stages from less sensitive to more sensitive items. 
Therefore, the inspection of nuclear production facilities was presently 
conceived of as coming in a later stage because of its sensitive nature. 
Should this present approach be reversed, he believed this would raise 
dangers for US security. 

Secretary Dulles thought that at present the US was not con- 
fronted with any practical proposal of a limited nature, except the 


* The “limited approach” sugges». 4 by Bowie is summarized in Document 1. 
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Indian proposal for a moratorium on nuclear weapons tests. ° The NSC 
had decided to oppose this Indian proposal after careful consideration 
on the merits, and not on the ground that this moratorium proposal 
failed to cover the waterfront but because it was not practical. * There- 
fore, in fact we had another precedent for examining a limited ap- 
proach to disarmament which did not cover all aspects of this complex 
problem. 

Mr. Anderson remarked that if he had written the present Defense 


paper on this subject, he would have placed greater emphasis on the 
need to explore this problem thoroughly to see if there was any possi- 
bility of developing a successful proposal in the disarmament field. 
Mr. Strauss said that one of the difficulties of both the State and 
Defense papers was that they were drafted to meet an NSC deadline. 
, much more time was required to examine these matters, and 
he suggested that perhaps the Special Committee, consisting of the 
Secretaries of State and Defense and himself, might be made a perma- 
nent body to continue such examination of basic disarmament policy. 


Mr. Bowie thought that it would be better to continue this review 
under the direction of an individual of outstanding qualifications, since 
the members of the existing Special Committee had such demands on 
their time that they would not be able to devote an adequate amount 
of attention to this subject. 


Mr. Anderson agreed with Mr. Bowie and said that the problems 
required further and continuing attention by a high level individual 
who would have access to the President and the ranking cabinet 
members concerned with these problems, being able to devote full 
time to these fundamental problems. He emphasized that the difficul- 
ties inherent in such a review did not minimize the necessity for 
expending great effort in this field. 

Mr. Allen Dulles, while agreeing with the remarks of Mr. Bowie 
and Defense Secretary Anderson, urged that this individual who might 
be appointed to carry out this review should draw on the existing 
staffs of the concerned agencies, so that he could have the benefit of 
advice and aid from officers familiar with these problems. On the basis 
of experience, no one man would be able to cover all these issues and 





* The Indian proposal was stated by Prime Minister Nehru in a speech to the Indian 
Parliament on April 2, 1954, and the Indian Representative to the United Nations, 
Rajeshwar Dayal, wrote Secretary-General Hammarskj6ld on April 8, 1954, asking him 
to submit Nehru’s remarks to the Disarmament Commission as a U.N. document. For 
extracts of Nehru’s address and Dayal’s letter, see Documents on Disarmament, 
poy om vol. 1, en aoe 408-413. A revised draft of the Indian proposal was submitted to 

on October 27, 1954. For text, see General Assembly 
Oficiel Records. acd Rsconde: Mtuth Sonston, Amnanen, Agande homo 36 ond 64, pp. 4-8. 

* For reactions of the US Government to the Indian proposal, see Foreign Relations, 

1952-1954, vol. u, Part 2, pp. 1388 ff. 
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their relation to the political, military, and economic problems of the 
world which related to the disarmament issue and from which it could 


day on these issues, explaining the conflict of opinion. 

Mr. Anderson remarked that we should be cognizant of the differ- 
ence between (a) agreeing to take a limited step which would be taken 
in the context of existing safeguards under a general disarmament 
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program, or (b) if such a limited step is taken with lesser safeguards 
but as an element complete in itself without reference particularly to a 
general program. If the second position were adopted, Defense might 
have a different attitude on this question than had previously been 
voiced. 

Mr. Strauss stressed his feeling that even this second approach 
might nibble away the strength of our existing position step by step 
without obtaining a quid pro quo from the Soviets. 

Mr. Bowie thought that there was no way to proceed in this area 
without risk, and that we would have to look at this problem in the 
sense of balancing off such risks against the undoubted risks to the 
United States if we continued to adhere to our present positions in the 
light of the growing nuclear power of the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Cutler agreed that he would try to draft a statement of the 
issues arising out of this review of NSC 112 (basic disarmament pol- 
icy), for NSC consideration at the February 10 meeting, in such man- 
ner that this statement would fairly represent the views of State, 
Defense and AEC. 





Memorandum of Discussion at the 236th Meeting of the 
National Security Council, Washington, February 10, 1955’ 


[Here follow a paragraph listing the participants at the meeting 
and agenda item 1.] 


2. Proposed Public Announcement of the Effects, Particularly Fall-Out, of 
Thermonuclear Explosions (NSC Action No. 1320)? 


Mr. Cutler reviewed the Council action on this subject at last 
week's meeting, and asked Admiral Strauss to bring the Council up to 
date on developments since that time. 

Admiral Strauss said that after further discussions of the draft 
statement with the Secretary of State, certain revisions had been made. 
He had decided to omit the references to the genetics situation since 
the material on this subject in the report indicated that we knew very 
little about it. It had also been decided to omit a map which had been 
attached, on grounds that the legend on the map would be too difficult 
to read as normally reproduced. 


' Source: Eisenhower Library, Whitman File, NSC Records. Top Secret. Drafted by 
Gleason on February 11. 
* Regarding NSC Action No. 1320, see footnote 6, Document 5. 
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Admiral Strauss went on to say that the present plan was that a 
shortened, but not otherwise greatly edited, statement would be re- 
viewed this afternoon with the public relations people. If they ap- 
proved, the President had given him permission to release the report. 
He would do so after the State Department had had a chance to talk 
with the British, although he would not delay issuing the statement in 
order to issue it simultaneously with the British statement on the same 


subject. 

In conclusion, Admiral Strauss hoped that paragraph b of last 
week's Council action on this subject would be reaffirmed. 

Secretary Dulles commented that this shortened version of the full 
statement would be more reassuring in tone and would give the right 
slant to the fuller statement. 


The National Security Council: 


Noted an oral report by the Chairman, Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, on the current status of plans for a shortened public announce- 
ment on the subject, pursuant to NSC Action No. 1320.‘ 


[Here follows agenda item 3.] 


4. Atomic Power Abroad (NSC 5507; NSC 5431/1; Memo for NSC from 
Mr. Cutler, subject: “Development of Nuclear Power”, dated 
December 11, 1953; Memo for NSC from Executive Secretary, 


same subject, dated February 9, 1955)° 


* The following paragraph constitutes NSC Action No. 1324, February 10. (Depart- 
ment of State, S/S—-NSC (Miscellaneous) Files: Lot 66 D 95, NSC Actions) 

*The AEC report, entitled “The Effects of High-Yield Nuclear Weapons”, is not 
printed, but was published in full in The New York Times, February 16, 1955, p. 18. A 
copy is in Department of State, Atomic Energy Files: Lot 57 D 688, Fallout. The report 
was pouched to all U.S. diplomatic posts on February 11 (ibid., Central Files, 711.5611/ 
2-1155) and was followed by Usito circular 269, signed by USIA Director Streibert on 
February 14, to 31 U.S. diplomatic missions gi background information and indicat- 
ing purposes of the statement. (/bid., Atomic Files: Lot 57 D 688, Fallout: 
Reactions and Statements, 1955) 

The AEC report summarized major characteristics of nuclear detonations, fallout 
radiation from in-the-air and surface detonations, the fallout pattern of the March 1, 
1954, Bikini Pacific thermonuclear test, and the Nevada tests, radiostrontium and 
radioiodine fallout, and the effects of radiation. 

The AEC had y released some information on occasion on the effects of 
nuclear testing. See, for example, extracts of the prepared statement on the subject by 
Strauss at a March 31, 1954, White House news conference in Department of State 


Bulletin, 12, 1954, pp. 548-549, and Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, May 1954, pp. 
163-165. AEC ay be report did not provide much new information, but it 
gave statistics on fallout based on the March 1 Bikini test and was the first 


systematic presentation of nuclear weapons effects since the publication of the hand- 
book, The Effects of Atomic Weapons: Prepared for and in Cooperation with the US. 
Department of Defense and the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission (New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1950 


* NSC 5507, January 28, is a draft statement of policy on “Atomic Power Abroad” 

by the NSC Planning Board. (Department of State, S/S-NSC Files: Lot 63 D 

351, NSC 5507 Series: Atomic Power Abroad) For NSC 5431/1, see Foreign Relations, 
Continued 
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Mr. Cutler briefed the Council very extensively and in detail on 
the contents of the reference report (NSC 5507). At the conclusion of 
his briefing he invited Admiral Strauss to add anything he wished to 
say against the inclusion of paragraph 15, which called for “sponsor- 
ship by the U.S. of a power reactor experiment to be undertaken in the 
U.S. at an early date, jointly by scientists from the U.S. and other 
countries, etc.” * Admiral Strauss said his principal reason for dissent- 
ing from this proposal was that the concourse of scientists in such an 
experiment would constitute a Tower of Babel. Secondly, he opposed 


the proposal because it would involve giving foreign scientists very 
advanced U.S. designs. Thirdly, he believed that building such an 


experimental power reactor in the United States would constitute very 
poor public relations. It would be much more sensible to build these 
reactors in areas where they could actually be used—for example, in 
Brazil. In sum, concluded Admiral Strauss, the proposal in paragraph 
15 seemed to him premature and impractical. 


Admiral Radford said that the Joint Chiefs of Staff felt the same 
way about paragraph 15.’ In addition, the Chiefs felt that the United 
States would encounter great difficulties in selecting scientists from the 
various foreign countries to take part in such an experiment. If we 


1952-1954, vol. a, Part 2, p. 1488. For the memorandum of December 11, 1953, see 
ibid., p. 1296. The February 9 memorandum enclosed the views of the joint Chiefs of 
Staff on NSC 5507, which had been sent to the of Defense on February 4. 
(Department of State, $/S-NSC Files: Lot 63 D 351, 5507 Series: Atomic Power 


might come from nations who have negotiated 


cooperation’ with the U.S. Subsequently, as it might become possible 
from all countries taking 


negotiations might 

size reactor, the cost would be held down and the 

at this stage of t would be made clear. 

Even an experimental reactor would be attractive, and give invaluable first-hand 

engineering with the practical problems of reactor design and construction. 

The technical and the security and legal problems of such a venture require further 

exploration, along with questions of location, timing, financing, and utilizing a power 
reactor experiment already contemplated. 

. for Cooperation” in the above quotation refer to agreements between 
the United States and friendly governments in the field of the civil uses of atomic 
energy. The Atomic Energy Act of 1954, which permitted these agreements under 

conditions, is printed in Atoms for Peace Manual, pp. 209-251. The Interna- 
in the quoted passage refers to President Eisenhower's 
Peace” speech to the United Nations on December 8, 1953. 

early U.S. promotion of this agency, see Foreign Relations, 1952-1954, vol. n, Part 2, 
p. 1293. 

"In the memorandum from the joint Chiefs of Staff to the Secretary of Defense, 
February 4 (see footnote 5, above), Radford had written that paragraphs 15 and 20, 

the undertaking of a power reactor experiment in the United States (with 
tion by foreign engineers and scientists) had ‘military significance and 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff concur in the view of the AEC representative that they be 
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confine the number of countries to a small total, those not invited 
would take serious offense. If we invited the scientists of too many 
countries, the risk to our own security would be too serious. Admiral 
Radford went on to express the opinion that the proposal advanced in 
paragraph 15 would tend to retard rather than to advance the develop- 
ment of power reactors. He believed that there was a general feeling 
that we were more advanced than in fact we actually are in the field of 
nuclear power development. Admiral Strauss was inclined to differ 
with Admiral Radford, and stated that we were actually more ad- 
vanced in this field than many people realized. 


Secretary Wilson said that he had both a Department of Defense 
and a personal point of view respecting this problem. He certainly 
favored going ahead full steam with the development of nuclear 
power in the United States by using American firms. Indeed, this was 
going along all the time, though he wondered if we were not overex- 
tending the promotional aspects of the process. The real trouble with 
the proposal made in paragraph 15 was the trouble it would cause in 
the area of security. Accordingly, he recommended that we drop the 
idea of going ahead with building nuclear power plants abroad for the 
time being at any rate. 

Secretary Dulles said that of course it was hard for a layman to 
combat the technical arguments against the practicality of going ahead 
with a program for nuclear power abroad. On the other hand, it would 
be altogether disastrous from the point of view of foreign policy if we 
should at this point give up the “atoms for peace” program. Secretary 
Dulles then quoted portions of the President's December 8, 1953, 
speech, as well as excerpts from his statements made when the con- 
struction of the nuclear power plant at Shippingport, Pennsylvania, 
was commenced. * The statements made in these two speeches had in 
each case been made with the full knowledge and approval of the 
technical people. The United States has thus held out this very great 
boon to humanity as something it was about to give to the world. If, 
having assumed this posture for over a year now, our proposal turns 
out to be a dud and a bluff, the United States would be in a very 
serious position. If in point of fact our speeches had got ahead of our 
performance, this might be a useful spur for the United States to keep 
its development of nuclear power abreast of its words on the subject. 
He dreaded to think of the results if the Soviets should get ahead of us 
in this area. 





* President Eisenhower's address on the occasion of the ground-breaking ceremony 
for the Shippingport atomic power plant, September 6, 1954, was broadcast over radio 
and television from Denver, Colorado. (Public Papers of the Presidents of the United 
States: Dwight D. Eisenhower, 1954, pp. 840-841) 
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Admiral Strauss sought to explain the things that were being done 
already with respect to this program, citing research reactors, possible 
power reactors in countries such as Belgium which were technologi- 
cally capable of building them, U.S. training schools, libraries, and 
U.S. negotiation with many other countries interested in the general 
field of power reactor developments. Admiral Strauss was sure that 
these foreigners would get more out of the programs he had men- 
tioned than they possibly could by attendance at a power reactor 
experiment here in the United States. 

Secretary Dulles inquired of Admiral Strauss whether he was to 
deduce from all this that the United States was actually going to build 
power reactors in technologically advanced countries such as Belgium, 
Britain, and Canada. Admiral Strauss replied that these countries were 
going to build their reactors with their own money, but with U.S. 
advice and technical assistance. 


Turning to paragraph 10 of NSC 5507, Secretary Dulles inquired 
why, if Admiral Strauss was correct, paragraph 10 spoke of the pos- 
sibilities of constructing large-output power reactors abroad as merely 
a matter which should receive continuing study.’ This seemed to 
imply that we were not going to build any power reactors abroad. 


Mr. Cutler explained once again that although technologically 
advanced countries would receive U.S. assistance in the task of build- 


ing power reactors, the costs would be borne by the countries them- 
selves rather than by the United States. There had been some question 
in the Planning Board as to whether this was a wise proposal in every 





~ "Paragraph 10 of NSC $507 reads: 
“The pressurized water reactor (PWR) (of 50,000-100,000 KW power output) is 
being built in the U.S. gh my my rather than specifically 
the 


' resentment amony disappointed claimants would be difficult. Finally, 
there would be \he problem of firancing without U.S. subsidy. Nevertheless, the pos- 
sibilities of const: u-ang large-output* power reactors abroad ought to receive continuing 
study 


"Like the s' tipping port [i.e. Shippingport, Pa.) PWR (50,000-100,000 KW).” 








* 
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Ambassador Lodge said that when the President had made his 
famous atoms for peace speech, the entire atmosphere and attitude 
toward the United States in the UN had been transformed. Moreover, 
when Mr. Streibert’s current exhibit on atomic energy had been shown 
to the UN, it had had much the same electrifying effect. This was the 
sort of thing which the United States should do in order to attract 
young leaders from all over the world to its camp, as opposed to the 
Soviet practice of attracting young men to Russia with the objective of 
making them into conspirators and revolutionaries. It would be a 
terrible mistake if the United States were ever to permit the Soviet 
Union to gain the lead over it or, indeed, to permit the Soviets to get 
even with us in the field of the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 


The President then spoke for a few minutes of his December 8, 
1953, speech and of the several hopeful developments which had 
occurred in the wake of it. He added that he thought that the proposal 
for the power reactor experiment set forth in paragraph 15 was really 
just one additional “gimmick” in this list of developments, and one 
with which he said he was not very favorably impressed. 

Secretary Humphrey again adverted to the real meaning of para- 
graph 10, and inquired whether this in fact did not prevent the United 
States from going ahead with the plans for the power reactor in 


Belgium or in other technologically advanced foreign countries. 
The President called attention to paragraph 14,"° after which Mr. 
Cutler once again explained the views of the Planning Board as to the 
and intent of paragraph 10. He also called attention to the 
courses of action in paragraphs 19, 22 and 26,"' as evidence of the 


"US. production capacities and and efficiency in producing U-235 and, less impor- 
tantly, in producing heavy water and processing spent fuel elements, gives the U.S. a 


penny py pm ser peter per deg yng devised 
under NSC 5431/1 for research reactors and training will help less countries 
to prepare for the advent of nuclear power, there are a few technically advanced nations 
which need U.S. assistance in expediting their own programs for reactors. The 





sale. he or other tranater (whichever s in the boot over-all interests of the US) of 
nuclear materials or equipment A footnote to this paragraph added: ‘The Planning 
Board recommends that if this paragraph is approved, paragraph 11 of NSC 5431/1 
should be amended to conform — 

Paragraph 26 reads. 
Continwed 
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intention of the United States to go forward with a program for the 
ultimate development of nuclear power abroad. Secretary Dulles, 
however, replied that to him paragraph 26, which Mr. Cutler had 
cited, pointed to the conclusion that we would not build power reac- 
tors abroad since it called once again only for study of the desirability 
of the U.S. constructing such reactors abroad. 

Mr. Cutler said that in those countries which were sufficiently 
advanced to make use of power reactors, the United States would go 
ahead to assist in building them. On the other hand, it was “a cruel 
deception” to hold out the promise of cheap power through atomic 
energy to countries which were insufficiently advanced in their tech- 
nologies to make use of such plants. 


The President said that he was not much impressed with Mr. 
Cutler's argument, since there would be a sufficient length of time 
during which the power reactor would be built to train personnel in 
the foreign country in question to run the plant after its completion. 

Mr. Cutler asked the President if he were aware that in most cases 
where the United States built power reactors abroad it would require a 
U.S. subsidy to build them. The President likewise took issue on this 
point with Mr. Cutler, indicating that while nuclear power reactors 
might be uneconomic in the United States for some time, such reactors 
might prove quite economic in producing power for the countries of 
the Andes. In any event, the President insisted with great emphasis on 
his desire that the positive side of this program be stressed, and not 
the negative. In short, we should push ahead vigorously with the 
program for developing atomic power abroad for peaceful uses. 

The President then indicated that he felt that the Council had had 
a sufficient discussion of the subject, and asked Admiral Strauss to 
make a report in lay language and with charts which would show 
what the United States had been doing in the over-all field of nuclear 
power, including costs of construction and prices relative to conven- 
tional power production costs. 


Secretary Wilson thought that the President's suggestion was very 
desirable, but he wished to add some data provided by engineers and 


contractors which would indicate the probable costs of developing 
nuclear power programs, about which he expressed considerable anxi- 
ety. To Secretary Wilson the President replied by pointing out that 
while atomic submarines were anything but economical in their oper- 
ating costs, they were of vast importance to the United States for a 
variety of reasons. 


“Continue to study the desirability of the U.S. constructing large-output and small- 
output power reactors abroad © 
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Admiral Strauss said that he would be glad to comply with the 
President's request for a presentation on this program. But meanwhile 
he did wish to point out that a great many things had already been 
done to carry out the objectives of the President's atoms for peace 
speech. For example, there had been the sale to India of heavy water. 
We are also providing interested foreign countries with 200 linear feet 
of books containing declassified information on the subject of nuclear 
power. We were bringing some 300 foreign students to the United 
States to study this subject in courses which were opening in March. ” 
The President expressed satisfaction, and asked that he be given a 
progress report on these matters which could be released to the public. 

Secretary Humphrey expressed the opinion that most people 
don’t have any true idea of the length of time it takes to reach an 
objective like this when you are in fact blazing new trails. The pace is 
often very slow, and the United States must certainly watch its step. 
The President replied that before he had made any of his speeches on 
atoms for peace, he had insisted on the most painstaking check by the 
technicians on every line he had written, precisely to avoid any sug- 
gestion of false optimism. Moreover, when you stop to consider the 
gravity of the present world situation, you would have to conclude 
that it was worth sticking out your neck a bit if we can achieve our 
great objectives as set forth in the nuclear power program. 

Secretary Wilson said that while this was undoubtedly true, he 
was still greatly worried about the cost elements in atomic power. The 
President answered, with impatience, by pointing out that he had 
reports that people in Paris were paying $62 a ton for coal at the 
present time. This seemed to him to indicate clearly that there are 
places in the world where atomic power might function economically 
even now. In any case, said the President, let us not give up our great 
lead in the vital area of atomic energy for peaceful purposes. 

Mr. Cutler then suggested that, in the light of the discussion, the 
Council might decide to suspend consideration of NSC 5507 until such 
time as Admiral Strauss had made the report which the President had 
requested. The President said, however, that he wished to go ahead as 
fast as he could in our negotiations with the Turks, who were strong 
allies and in great need of additional power resources.‘ Mr. Rockefel- 
ler added that he saw no need to postpone action on NSC 5507 until 


" The sale of heavy water to India by the ABC was announced on February 12. The 
AEC also gave the Japanese Government a library on atomic energy on November 12, 
1954. The courses for foreign students at the new School of Nuclear Science and 

located at the Argonne National Laboratory near Chicago, opened on 
March 13. were 31 students These matters are described, respectively, in 
Atoms for Peace Manual, pp. 303, 342, and 351-358 

On May 3, the President approved a proposed agreement for cooperation with 
Turkey, and authorization for the agreement was completed the following month For 
background and text of the agreement, see ibid. pp 428-437 
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after Admiral Strauss had presented his report. Any modifications in 
the light of that report could be made subsequently. Mr. Cutler, how- 
ever, said that he would very much prefer to go ahead and have the 
Planning Board begin its review of NSC 5507 before the Council 


agreed to permit implementation of any of the courses of action now 
set forth in the paper 


The President closed the discussion with a warm tribute to the 
kind of scientific and technical cooperation which the British had 
offered the United States in the whole long period since the beginning 
of World War II. Our own attitude in response to the British had been 
foolish and stupid, and we had lost a great deal in all these fields as a 
result of our “terrible attitude”. 


The National Security Council: "* 
subject (NSC 5507) 
the tion of the 


Subcommittee, in 
transmitted by the 


Commission, to make 
17, 1955, * on the 


operating areas ond povees tries by sonal me 

eur come by conven means. 
Deferred action on 5507 pending a revision in the light of 
the views expressed at the meeting. 


Note: The action in b above subsequently transmitted to the 
Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission. 


[Here follows agenda item 5.} 


6. U.S. Policy on Control of Armaments (NSC 112; NSC Actions Nos. 
899, 1106, 1162, 1256; Memo for NSC from Executive Secretary, 
same subject, dated December 10, 1954) ** 


Paragraphs a-c and the Note that follow constitute NSC Action No. 1326, ap- 
proved by the President on February 10. (Department of State, $/S-NSC (Miscellane- 
ous) Files: Lot 66 D 95, NSC Actions) 

" The NSC memorandum of discussion summarizing Strauss’ report, which was 

until the March 24 meeting, is not printed. (Eisenhower Library, Whitman 
, NSC Records) Parts of this meeting are summarized in footnotes 2 and 4, Docu- 
ment 19. 

* For text of NSC 112, see Foreign Relations, 1951, vol. i, p. 477. For NSC Actions 
Nos. 899, 1106, and 1162, see ibid, 1952-1954, vol. u, Part 2, footnote 3, p. 1210; 
footnote 5, p. 1428; and footnote 6, p. 1472, respectively. The portions of NSC Action 
No. 1106 to the Geneva Conference and Indochina are printed ibid., vol. <u, p. 
1491. NSC Action No. 1256, October 28, 1954, on “U.S. Position With Respect to Arms 
Reduction’, is not printed. (Department of State, S/S-NSC (Miscellaneous) Files: Lot 66 

Continued 
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Mr. Cutler briefed the Council extensively on the reference prob- 
lem, while Mr. Lay handed out to the members of the Council a series 
of five questions relating to disarmament (copy filed in the minutes of 
the meeting). ’ Mr. Cutler went on to explain the major differences in 


technical or other studies may be determined to be necessary.” The 
President went on to say that we greatly needed such a man as was 


D 95, NSC Actions) The memorandum of December 10, 1954, was drafted by Gleason; 
the enclosed memorandum by Cutler of the same date is printed in Forrign Relations, 
1952-1954, vol. a, Part 2, p. 1580. 

"’ Not found in the Eisenhower Library 


information regarding armed forces and armaments, allow for suspension of the 
Ne Oe ee ae a ee 
case of violations. (/bid., Disarmament Files: Lot 58 D 133, Chronological File—Dis- 
armament —General) 
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ingenuity to devise a solution to the problem they posed for 
the world. Secondly, the risks of not doing something in this field of 


disarmament were far greater than they had ever been before in his- 
tory. This in itself added to our incentives to achieve a solution. In any 


event, we must accept the working hypothesis that a solution to this 
terrible problem can be found. 


Secretary Dulles then expressed complete agreement with the 
President's judgment as to the importance of the first in the list of five 


questions on disarmament. Indeed, he said, this had been the unani- 


mous view at yesterday's meeting. The problem was to find the man 
to head up the study of the disarmament problem. 








The President then inquired if the forthcoming UN disarmament 
talks in London started on time, when would the conference convene? 
Secretary Dulles replied that the talks were scheduled to commence in 
London on February 25. The President said that he would prefer to 
postpone the disarmament meeting until such time as we could find 
the man to head up this new study and review of the disarmament 
problem. Secretary Dulles said that it would be a mistake for the 
United States to take the initiative in trying to postpone the London 
meeting. He thought perhaps the Russians themselves might exercise 
this initiative. The President said that he had meant to only 
postponing further discussion of the disarmament problem in the Na- 
tional Security Council. Secretary Dulles expressed agreement with 
the President that it would not be profitable to discuss the 
four questions which Mr. Cutler had suggested, since the members of 
the Council had had insufficient time to study these questions. 

The President then commented that before the invention of the 
new weapons, the United States used to have such a vastly superior 
industrial base for war that it could be reasonably sure that no enemy 
could succeed in destroying the United States through recourse to war. 
With the new weapons this was no longer the case. While, continued 
the President, the Council would recall his view, expressed on past 
occasions, that if he could be shown a really foolproof system which 
would ensure the effective abolition of atomic and nuclear weapons, 
he would be perfectly willing to agree to their abolition, even though 
there were no simultaneous reduction or abolition of conventional 
weapons. Indeed, said the President, he would buy such a solution 
right this minute, except that he had now become convinced that it 


come to change his view and to revert to support of the position which 
the United States had taken in the UN, linking conventional and 
atomic weapons in any plan for the control or abolition of armaments. 

Secretary Dulles launched into a discussion of the position taken 
by many people, that until you can get an absolutely foolproof system 
of disarmament you should not seriously take any steps in the direc- 
tion of disarmament. While this point might be valid, Secretary Dulles 
pointed out that if no steps at all were taken and we continued in our 
present situation, we also ran very grave risks. 

The President observed that every time recently that the subject of 
disarmament had come up in a conversation, he was reminded of the 
fate of Carthage. The Roman invaders had by false promises induced 
the citizens of Carthage to surrender their arms. The moment these 
arms were surrendered, the Roman legions attacked the city. Even in 
its comparatively defenseless state, however, Carthage had resisted 
the invaders for the period of an entire year. 
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Secretary Wilson said he agreed with Secretary Dulles’ analysis, 
and pointed out that something must be worked out to try to solve the 
problem of disarmament, and that we could never afford to give up 
the effort. 

Ambassador Lodge informed the Council that the British had told 
him that they were going to call their disarmament meeting on sched- 
ule in London for February 25, whether the Soviets attended the 
meeting or not. He predicted that little would be accomplished by the 
meeting except by way of propaganda-making. He added that the 
Soviet disarmament proposal of last October” would be high on the 
agenda of the London meeting. 

Mr. Cutler then read from a section of the State Department 
position paper of the previous day, recommending what the United 
States position on disarmament at this meeting should consist of. 

Secretary Dulles, referring to the Soviet proposal of October 1954, 
pointed out that this pronouncement was hailed in many quarters as 
marking a significant Soviet concession to international control and 
inspection of armaments. Ambassador Lodge commented that the 
chief usefulness of the London meeting would be to probe this very 
point. He added that he believed the Russians would feel obliged to 
come to London because they would look so bad if they stayed away 
from the meeting. 

Admiral Radford pointed out the relevancy of our experiences 
over a year and a half with inspections in North Korea, as to Soviet 
intentions. 

Mr. Cutler then turned the Council's attention to the first question 
on his list, and asked if there were any further discussion of the 
matter, suggesting that the members of the Council offer any suc,» - 
tions they could think of for the individual in question, so that these 
suggestions might be given to the President next week. The President 
said that he wished to get started finding the right man at once. It 
might even be possible to find such a man in time to send him to 
London as an observer at the meeting on February 25. The President 
added that in his view the kind of man we needed was one who 
combined both an executive and a judicial temperament. 


Secretary Humphrey observed that the problem of disarmament 
was decidedly a long-term proposition. At the end, we must not only 
arrive at the right conclusions respecting our own position on the 
problem, but we must also be prepared to sell such a position to the 
public. For this reason he recommended that the single individual 
selected to review the U.S. position might well be assisted by a com- 





* Actually, the Soviet disarmament proposal was introduced in the General Assem- 
bly of the United Nations on September 30, 1954. For text, see Documents on Disarma- 
ment, 1945-1959, vol. |, pp. 431-433 
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mittee of perhaps three civilians from outside the Government who 
would join in the report on this problem to the National Security 
Council. 

The President said that if he did appoint such a man, that man 
ought not only to have free access to all departmental thinking on the 
subject of disarmament, but also access to all the views held by re- 
sponsible people outside the Government. Secretary Dulles, while 
agreeing with the President's point, warned that it was essential that 
such an individual keep closely in touch with the views of the respon- 
sible Government agencies. He cited Mr. Grenville Clark's” solution 
of the disarmament problem—namely, world government—as an ex- 
ample of the danger of thinking on this problem in an ivory tower 
remote from the views of the departments and agencies of the Govern- 
ment who were most closely involved. 


Mr. Cutler then re-read the recommendation made by the State 
Department as to the interim position the United States should take in 
the forthcoming UN meeting on disarmament, contrasting this posi- 
tion with that suggested by the Department of Defense. There ensued 
a discussion which resulted in changes in the State Department posi- 
tion designed to accommodate that position to the views of the De- 
partment of Defense. The final revision was found generally accept- 
able by the members of the Council. 


Ambassador Lodge stated that as a practical matter, the United 
States delegation to the London meeting would not have to show its 
hand with respect to a firm U.S. position. Secretary Humphrey said he 
was glad to hear this, because it was obviously going to be impossible 


to get full agreement on a firm U.S. position prior to February 25. 
Ambassador Lodge commented that the London meeting would con- 


sist largely of a cold war exercise. To this, Secretary Humphrey replied 
that all the United States could really do at this time was to avoid 
freezing its position. Secretary Wilson agreed with Secretary 
Humphrey. 

Mr. Cutler then inquired of Secretary Dulles whether he wished to 
discuss the second, third and fourth questions on the list. Secretary 
Humphrey said that he thought such a procedure would involve the 
Council's getting ahead of itself. What was the point of appointing a 
single individual to study these matters for the Council, and then 
going on to try to decide them itself? Secretary Dulles indicated that he 
was not inclined at this time to discuss the remaining questions on Mr. 


Through | 
Nations Charter (Cambridge, Mass. Harvard University Law School, 1953) 
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At the end of the meeting, the President once again summarized 
the position he had taken earlier respecting the relationship between 
disarmament in the area of conventional versus nuclear weapons, and 
reiterated that he now found himself back in firm support of the 
position on this subject which the United States had consistently taken 
in the UN. 


The National Security Council:* 


a. Noted and discussed the subject in the light of a summary of 
the positions of the Departments of State and Defense as read at the 
= by Mr. Cutler. 

b. Recommended that the President designate an individual of 
outstanding qualifications, as his Special Representative to conduct on 
6 ene Bee 9 De oven & BS. policy on control of arma- 

= his findings and recommendations to the National 

Security 


such Special Representative to have: 


(1) Full access to all pertinent information and views within 
the various executive departments and agencies. 

(2) One qualified adviser each from the Departments of State 
and Defense, the Atomic Commission, and the Central 


Intelligence Agency, to assist the Special Representative and make 
available whatever ialemmation or studies may be required from 


those respective departments and agencies. 


(3) A panel of three or more qualified consultants from out- 
side of Government, to advise the Special Representative. 


ding the results of the review referred to in b 
above, the U. U.S. went: ic position in the United Nations on the subject 
s d 


(1) To continue support of the current U.S. itions, in- 
cluding the UN plan with adjustments in emphasis to take ac- 
count of presently-accumulated stockpiles and the existence of 
sufficient nuclear material for foreseeable peaceful uses. 


(2) To avoid taking a position which would materially 
prejudice the possible introduction of later proposals. 


Note: The action in b above subsequently transmitted to the Presi- 
dent for consideration. The action in c above, as approved by the 
President, subsequently transmitted to the Secretary of State. 


[Here follows agenda item 7.] 


S. Everett Gleason 


* Paragraphs a-c and the Note that follow constitute NSC Action No. 1328, ap- 
proved by the President on February 10. (Department of State, S/S-NSC (Miscellane- 
ous) Files: Lot 66 D $5, NSC Actions) 
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8. Editorial Note 


From February 18 to May 15, the United States conducted Opera- 
tion Teapot, a nuclear test series at Yucca Flat and Frenchman Flat on 
the Nevada Test Site in the continental United States. During the test 
period 14 nuclear shots and 1 non-nuclear shot were detonated. Sev- 
eral thousand scientific, military (army, air force, navy, marines), and 
civilian contract personnel participated in the organization, planning, 
and execution of the test series. Military exercises undertaken during 
and following the shots took place under the name Desert Rock 6. 

Numerous weapons test reports, scientific studies on radiation 
and fallout, and other documents relating to the test series are located 
in the Defense Nuclear Agency Technical Library in Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia. 

Later controversy over the radiation effects of nuclear tests at the 
Nevada Test Site in the 1950s and 1960s on the health of humans and 
animals in the area is documentec in Hearings Before the Subcommittee 
on Oversight and Investigations of the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, 96th Congress, Ist session, Serial No. 96-129, and 
Joint Hearings Before the House the Subcommittee on Oversight and In- 
vestigations of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce and the 
Senate Subcommittee on Health and Scientific Research of the Committee 
on Labor and Human Resources and the Committee on the Judiciary, 96th 
Congress, Ist session, Serial Nos. 96-41 and 96-42. The conclusions 
of the House Subcommittee on Oversight and Investigations are sum- 
marized in “The Forgotten Guinea Pigs”: A Report on Health Effects of 
Low-Level Radiation Sustained as a Result of the Nuclear Weapons Test- 
ing Program Conducted by the United States Government, August 1980 
(Washington: Government Printing Office, 1980). 





Letter From the Representative at the United Nations 
(Lodge) to the President’ 


London, February 23, 1955. 


Dear GENERAL: Winthrop Aldrich gave a superb party last night 
(Washington's Birthday) opening the new Embassy. The Queen, the 
Duke of Edinburgh, and the whole cream of London were there. 





' Source: Eisenhower Library, Whitman File, Administration Series: Lodge. Secret. 
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I had a fine opportunity to bring your greetings to the Queen and 
to Sir Winston Churchill, both of whom reciprocated warmly. 

Sir Winston brought up the question of exchange of atomic infor- 
mation and said that the situation was completely unsatisfactory from 
the British viewpoint, that they had had to do everything on their 
own, that they had made a lot of progress, but that the situation 
between our two countries was not in any way what it should be in 
this respect.” 

I remember your mentioning the subject at the meeting of the 
National Security Council which I attended and felt, therefore, you 
should know this. ° 

I am sending a copy of this letter to Herbert Hoover, Jr., for his 

With respectful regards, 

Faithfully yours, 


Cabot L. 


? This paragraph and the following one are bracketed with the following notation in 
the President's hand: “To Adm. Strauss. DE.” 
* See agenda item 4, “Atomic Power Abroad,” Document 7. 





10. Editorial Note 


The Subcommittee to the United Nations Disarmament Commis- 
sion held 28 meetings (22d to 49th inclusive) at Lancaster House, 
London, February 25-May 18, 1955. The nations represented on the 
subcommittee, which was established by the Disarmament Commis- 
sion on April 19, 1954, were the Soviet Union, the United Kingdom, 
Canada, France, and the United States. For text of the resolution creat- 
ing the subcommittee, see Documents on Disarmament, 1945-1959, vol- 
ume I, page 413. Regarding the 1954 meetings of the subcommittee, 
see Foreign Relations, 1952-1954, volume I, pages 414-422 and 
423-426. 

Documentation on the London subcommittee meetings for both 
1954 and 1955 is in Department of State, Central Files 330.13 and 
600.0012, and ibid., Disarmament Files: Lot 58 D 133, Telegrams. A 
position paper prepared by the Regulation of Armaments Executive 
Committee, entitled Policy Guidance for United States Activities in the 
Disarmament Commission Subcommittee of Five at the Forthcoming 
London Meetings, dated February 15, 1955, is ibid., PPS Files: Lot 66 
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D 70, Atomic Energy—Armaments. The United Nations Disarmament 
Commission kept a Verbatim Record of all the subcommittee 

in mimeograph form. A set for the years 1954-1956 is ibid., IO Files: 
Lot 70 A 6871, DC/SC.1/PV.1-86. 

For texts of documents introduced into the London subcommittee 
meetings in 1955, see Department of State Bulletin, May 30, 1955, 
pages 892-900. Several of these documents are also printed in Docu- 
ments on Disarmament, 1945-1959, volume I, pages 447-454. Regarding 
the Soviet proposals of May 10, which introduced a new dimension 
into subcommittee discussions, see Document 24. 





11. Letter From the Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission (Strauss) to the President’ 


Washington, March 3, 1955. 


DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: Thank you for sending me the excerpt from 
Cabot Lodge’s letter’ concerning Sir Winston Churchill’s remark as to 
his unhappiness over the fact that we have not yet achieved that 
cooperation with the U.K. which is so desirable in the atomic energy 
field. 


My purpose in this note is to tell you the reason and to suggest a 
course of action which might be helpful meanwhile. 


(1) The reason why we have not progressed in our negotiations 
with the U.K. contra, we are very close to completing our agree- 
ment with the Canadians)’ is that we must certify to adequate person- 
nel security practices in the country to which we disclose “Restricted 
Data’. I had a security team visit England and they have 
deficiencies in the U.K. nel ty system. Without going into 
detail, | might say that they have deviated the standards a 
to in 1952 and that, furthermore, the great number of the employees in 
the British atomic energy establishment who would have access to 
information which we would be expected to transfer have been 
_— ety Goan on the basis of investigations considerably 

low the standards set in our own procedures. 


' Source: Eisenhower Library, Whitman File, Administration Series: AEC. Secret. 

* Document 9. 

’ Reference is to bilateral Agreements for Cooperation with Canada and the United 
Kingdom on civil aspects of atomic energy. These agreements were approved by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower on June 15, 1955, and signed by representatives of the United King- 
dom, Canada, end the United States on the same day. The bilateral agreement with the 
United Kingdom contained additionai limitations on the exchange of restricted data. For 
texts of these two agreements, see Atoms for Peace Manual, pp. 462-486. 
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We are negotiating actively to ameliorate this. Until this can be 
done, however, an cannot be concluded. 
This has no on the military aspects of how- 


items which I anticipate the will agese ane suitable for comanani- 

(2) I now come to a matter in which I think we could make 
Winston. According to reports! the Australians have objected 
weapons 
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Will you let me know what you think of this? 
Respectfully yours, 
Lewis S. 


on Sa &, Ge Net Sees Coane Saperes 9 pete Gees & 
cooperation between the United States and NATO involving the of atomic 


information. Secretary of Defense Wilson endorsed this agreement in his letter of trans- 
mittal to the President on April 2. President Eisenhower approved the and on 
April 13 forwarded it to Senator Anderson, as required under section 123 of the Atomic 
Act of 1954. For Wilson's and Eisenhower's letters and text of the agreement, see 
Department of State Bulletin, April 25, pp. 686-689. 

* Not printed. 

* Attached to this letter is a memorandum for the record, dated March 4, by Good- 
paster: “On reading ‘he attached letter today, the President indicated, in connection 
with paragraph (2), that he thought the action proposed would be a thing, and that 
it should be taken up with State. | so advised Admiral Strauss in that he might do 
so.” 
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12. Memorandum of Discussion at the 239th Meeting of the 
National Security Council, Washington, March 3, 1955' 


[Here follow a paragraph listing the participants at the meeting 
and agenda items 1-2.] 


3. Psychological Reactions to the AEC Announcement of the Effects, 
Particularly Fall-out, of Thermonuclear Weapons (NSC Actions Nos. 
925 and 1320-b; Memo for NSC from Executive 
subject: ° ‘Official Statements Regarding Nuclear Weapons”, dated 
October 8, 1953; Memo for Executive Secretary, NSC, from 
Executive Secretary, OCB, subject: “Overseas Reaction to the AEC 
Report on the Effects of High-Yield Nuclear Explosions”, dated 
March 2, 1955)’ 


Mr. Cutler briefed the Council on the contents of the OCB report, 
and emphasized that the report confined itself strictly to the statement 
issued by the Atomic Energy Commission respecting the effects of 
thermonuclear explosions. The paper did not deal with the larger 
problem of the attitude of the peoples of foreign nations toward the 
prospect of nuclear warfare. Mr. Cutler then pointed out that the 
Planning Board had reviewed the OCB report and agreed with the 
recommendations in paragraph 8 thereof.’ 


' Source: Eisenhower Library, Whitman File, NSC Records. Top Secret. Drafted by 
Gleason on March 4 
* NSC Action No. 925, October 7, 1953, “noted the President's directive that any 
public statements to be made by Government officials regarding thermonuclear weap- 
ons must be cleared in advance with the Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission.” 
(Department of State, $/S-NSC (Miscellaneous) Files: Lot 66 D 95, NSC Actions) 
NSC Action No. 1320, see footnote 6, Document 5. For copies of the memo- 
randum from the Executive Secretary, OCB, to the Executive Secretary, NSC, and the 
OCB report, both dated March 2, see Department of State, S/P-NSC Files: Lot 62 D 1, 
Planning Board Member File 
* Paragraph 8(e) of the OCB report recommended a further report to the NSC in 90 
days That recommendation led to another OCB memorandum for the Executive Secre- 
tary, NSC, June 10, on the subject, “Follow-up Report on Overseas Reaction to the AEC 
February 15, 1955 Statement on the Effects of High-Yield Nuclear Weapons,” dated 
june 8. This OCB report concluded: “There has been no significant or widespread 
foreign reactions [sic] to the February 15 statement in so far as radiation effects are 
concerned”. The report noted, however, that “it appears that the generalized fears with 
to nuclear weapons are increasing throughout the world (Department of State, 
S/P-NSC Files: Lot 62 D 1, Planning Board Member File) 
The memorandum of discussion of the 255th meeting of the NSC on July 14 
considered this report along with NIE 100-5-55, “Implications of Growing Nuclear 
for the Communist Bloc and the Free World”, dated June 14. The NSC 
memorandum of discussion of the July 14 meeting noted “The only comment was made 
by the President to the effect that the people of the world are getting thoroughly scared 
of the implications of nuclear war. They were running for cover as fast as they could 
go. (Eisenhower Library, Whitman File, NSC Records) 
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After a brief discussion, Admiral Strauss pointed out to the Coun- 
cil that the President's earlier directive of October 8, 1953, which 
required Government officials who proposed to make public state- 
ments with regard to nuclear weapons to check in advance with the 
Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission. This directive, said Ad- 
miral Strauss, had been more often observed in the breach than in the 
observance, and accordingly he recommended that the Council reaf- 
firm this directive. The Council agreed with Admiral Strauss’ point. 


The National Security Council: * 


a. Noted and discussed the study on the the 
Opesations Conntanatinn Beard pumteont to MOC Acton ble. 1840-4. 
enclosed with the reference memorandum of March 2, 1955. 

rr ee = Sega © SS ee eee 
mentioned . 


c. Noted the President's directive that, in lieu of NSC Action No. 
925 as transmitted by the reference memorandum of October 8, 1953, 
oral or written statements to be made public by Government officials 

nuclear weapons, which contain information not previously 
made ak Sat Se Cae) ee ee ee 
man, Atomic Energy Ne 
tng Board ns OPanson aepects with the Operations © t- 


Note: The reference memorandum of March 2, 1955, subsequently 
circulated to the Council for information, and for implementation by 
appropriate agencies of the Recommendations contained therein, as 
adopted in b above and approved by the President. The directive in c 
above, as approved by the President, subsequently circulated to appro- 
priate departments and agencies for implementation. 


[Here follow the remaining agenda items.] 
S. Everett Gleason 


* Paragraphs a-< and the Note that follow constitute NSC Action No. 1344, ap- 
proved by the President on March 3, 1955. (Department of State, S/S-NSC (Miscellane- 
ous) Files: Lot 66 D 95, NSC Actions) 

* At the meeting of the NSC on March 24, the President approved NSC Action No. 
1360, “Official Statements Regarding Nuclear Weapons,’ which revised NSC Action 
No. 1340-« as follows 

“Noted the President's directive that, in lieu of NSC Action No. 925 as transmitted 
by the reference memorandum of October 8, 1953, oral or written statements to be made 
public by Government officials regarding nuclear weapons, which contain information 
not previously made public officially, must be checked in advance with the Chairman, 
Atomic Energy Commission, who will coordinate the intelligence aspects with the 
Director of Central Intelligence and the foreign climate of opinion aspects with the 
Operations Coordinating Board 

“Note: The above revision of NSC Action No. 1344-c, as approved by the Presi- 
dent, subsequently transmitted to all recipients of the reference memorandum. " (/bid.) 
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13. Memorandum of Discussion at the 240th Meeting of the 
National Security Council, Washington, March 10, 1955' 


[Here follow a paragraph listing the participants at the meeting 
and agenda items 1 and 2.] 


3. Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy (NSC 5431/1; NSC 5507; NSC 5507/ 
1; Memo for NSC from Mr. Cutler, subject: “Development of 
Nuclear Power’, dated December 11, 1953; NSC Actions Nos. 
985, 1202 and 1326; Memo for NSC from Executive Secretary, 
same subject, dated March 7, 1955)’ 


Mr. Cutler briefed the Council at very great length and in very 
great detail on the contents of NSC 5507/1 (copy of briefing notes 
filed in the Minutes of the meeting).’ At the conclusion of his briefing, 
he called on the Chairman, AEC, to make the first comments. 


Admiral Strauss described NSC 5507/1 as an excellent report. It 
was, however, so vital to the Atomic Energy Commission that he did 
wish to make a few comments and to suggest a few revisions. Thereaf- 
ter, Admiral Strauss proposed a series of revisions in the language of 
the present draft, most of which did not occasion any significant 
Council discussion. 

However, with respect to paragraph 25 on page 14, reading: “En- 
courage the private financing of the development of atomic power to 
the maximum possible extent without jeopardizing the early develop- 
ment of such power.”, there was an exchange of views. Admiral 
Strauss said that he trusted that there was no implication in this 
paragraph that private enterprise had not played its full part or that 
reliance upon private enterprise would jeopardize the early develop- 
ment of atomic power. If there were, he wished to suggest language to 
revise the paragraph. 


' Source: Eisenhower Library, Whitman File, NSC Records. Top Secret. Drafted by 
Gleason on March 11 

* For NSC 5431/1, see Foreign Relations, 1952-1954, vol. u, Part 2, pp. 1488-1499 

NSC 5507, see footnote 5, Document 7. NSC 5507/1 is in Department of 

State, S/S-NSC Files: Lot 63 D 351, NSC 5507 Series: Atomic Power Abroad. For 
Cutler's December 11, 1953, memorandum, see Foreign Relations, 1952-1954, vol. a, 
Part 2, pp. 1296-1297. NSC Action No. 985, December 15, 1953, is in Department of 
State, S/S-NSC Files: Lot 66 D 95, NSC Actions. For NSC Action No. 1202, see Foreign 
Relations, 1952-1954, vol. u, Part 2, pp. 1486-1488. Regarding NSC Action No. 1326, 
see footnote 14, Document 7. The March 7 memorandum enclosed a memorandum from 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff to the Secretary of Defense, dated March 4. (Department of 
State, S/S-NSC Files: Lot 63 D 351, NSC 5507: Memoranda) 

Neither the briefing note nor the minutes has been found in the Eisenhower 
Library or Department of State files 
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The President indicated that he was completely opposed to the 
language of the paragraph as set forth above, but for reasons different 
than those which worried Admiral Strauss. In short, he was strongly in 
favor of going ahead with the development of atomic power without 
too great regard for such considerations as the role of private financ- 
ing, strongly as he believed in the principle of private enterprise. 
Admiral Strauss accordingly suggested that the Council agree to sub- 
stitute for the language quoted above the language which came from 
the statement in the earlier policy adopted by the Council respecting 
the development of tumic power. This would call for language to 
indicate that without jeopardizing the early development of atomic 
power, the program to do so shuuld be carried forward to the maxi- 
mum extent possible through private, not Government, financing. 

There being very little difference between these versions, the 
President said that he believed the real emphasis in any such course of 
action should be on the national interests of the United States. Accord- 
ingly, the paragraph should state in effect that the program for the 
development of atomic power should be carried forward as rapidly as 
was consistent with the interests of the United States, using private 
capital to the maximum possibie extent. The emphasis, said the Presi- 
dent, should be on getting the job done rather than on the role of 
private financing. The same emphasis, he continued, should be ap- 
plied to the other portions of NSC 5507/1 where this subject was 
treated. The Council accordingly agreed to make the other necessary 
revisions to meet the President's point of view. 

Admiral Strauss then directed the Council’s attention to a brack- 
eted sentence in paragraph 27-c, which dealt with the sale, lease or 
other transfer by the United States to friendly foreign countries of 
atomic materials or equipment. The bracketed sentence had been pro- 
posed by the Treasury and Budget members of the NSC Planning 
Board, but had not been acceptable to the others. It read as follows: 
“Other than in exceptionally compelling circumstances, any transfer 
by the U.S. to foreign governments of such materials or equipment 
should be by sale or lease."’ Admiral Strauss said he wholeheartedly 
subscribed to the position taken by the Treasury and the Budget, and 
wished the bracketed sentence to be included in the report. He saw no 
reason why the United States should not get some return from these 
atomic materials and equipment. 

After some discussion and explanation of this paragraph, the 
President observed that once again all this indicated that the Govern- 
ment was trying to push its way into a very difficult and unexplored 
field of activity, and was setting up all kinds of generalizations in 
advance of undertaking to enter the field. It seemed much better to 
him, on the contrary, to make the decision to go ahead, and thereafter 
carry on on a “case-by-case basis”. He said he particularly disliked the 
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notion that grants or gifts of such materials and equipment would be 
made by the United States only in “exceptionally compelling circum- 

Director Hughes observed that the Budget had wished to include 
reference to this problem because it felt that if nothing were said about 
a preference for sale or lease, we would have all sorts of foreign 
countries lining up outside our doors looking for a handout, rather 
than to agree to rent or purchase atomic materials and equipment from 
the United States. It was at least useful to have the paper take note of 
such a possibility, although Mr. Hughes said that he was by no means 
prepared to die for the inclusion of the bracketed sentence. 

The President turned to Mr. Hughes, and inquired with some 
asperity on what level Mr. Hughes imagined that the United States 
would conduct negotiations, say, with a country like Colombia, on 
ways and means of building a power reactor there. Did Mr. Hughes 
imagine that such discussions would be carried on by people of the 
rank of corporals, or did he not think that such discussions would be at 
a very high level, sufficiently high to safeguard the legitimate interests 
of the United States? The President added that he was willing for the 
paragraph to say that sale or lease of such materials and equipment 
were preferable, but the transfer by outright grant should be under- 
taken if such a course of action was estimated to be in the best interests 
of the United States. 

Secretary Dulles strongly supported the President's point of view, 
and indicated with impatience that some people seemed to believe 
that our diplomats enjoyed squandering the assets of the United 
States. The President added with a smile that the Secretary of State 
had correctly described the views of the Treasury and the Budget. 
They seemed to believe that American officials always yearned to give 
away the property of the United States. 

After further revisions had been agreed by the Council at the 
suggestion of Admiral Strauss, the latter said that he no longer cared 
to continue his opposition to the course of action set forth in paragraph 
27-e, which called on the United States as soon as possible to design 
and construct in the U.S. a small-output civilian reactor as a step 
toward constructing small-output power reactors which gave most 
promise of being useful abroad. ‘ 

When Admiral Strauss had concluded his comments and sugges- 
tions for revision of NSC 5507/1, the President said that he had 
several general questions to ask. In the first place, he wished to know 
more about the so-called “Army package reactor” to which reference 


* The minor revisions of NSC 5507/1, including subparagraph 27-e, became NSC 


5507/2, with the same numbering of paragraphs and subparagraphs through subpara- 
graph 27-g. For NSC 5507/2, see infra 
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had been made earlier in the paper.’ Admiral Strauss undertook to 
explain to the President the uses to which the military put such a 
reactor, notably in the provision of heat and fuel in difficult base areas 
such as Thule, in Greenland. The President said he could not under- 
stand why so expensive a device was necessary to provide this service. 
Was it not possible to ship in other fuels? This seemed rather a luxury 
to the President, although Admiral Radford defended the 

reactor as currently used by the U.S. military. Admiral Strauss pointed 
out that in addition to the military uses of this reactor, it had “interest- 
ing” for civilian atomic power, and besides, it had cost 
only $2 million. In that case, said the President, he was satisfied. 

Prompted by a note from Admiral Radford, the President said that 
he had another question to pose for Council discussion. Inasmuch as 
many of the things which we propose to do in this paper were being 
done for psychological and political advantages to the United States, 
why could we not put a nuclear propulsion unit, such as was used in 
the Nautilus,* into a U.S. merchant vessel, which could thereafter sail 
around the world as an advertisement of the promise and progress of 
the U.S. program for the peaceful uses of atomic energy? Admiral 
Strauss quickly replied that conversations with regard to such a project 
were already on foot between the AEC and the Newport News Ship- 
building Corporation. The President appeared gratified, and smilingly 
said that Admiral Strauss always seemed to anticipate his own ideas. If 
this, however, were the case, why did we not give some indication of it 
to the press? We could at least inform the newspapers that this project 
was under study by the Government. Such a merchant vessel would, 
in the President's words, constitute ‘‘a travelling showcase”’. 

Admiral Radford inquired whether the submarine type of propul- 
sion unit, already developed, could not be transferred for use in a 
merchant vessel, and if so, how long would the operation require? 
Admiral Strauss replied that if one undertook to do this “as a stunt” it 
could probably be done in a matter of some ninety days. On the other 
hand, he personally much preferred to construct a new nuclear propul- 
sion unit for the specific purpose of providing power for a merchant 
vessel. This would require perhaps a period of two years to build. 

The President said that he rather hoped that something like this 
could be done prior to the opening of the Afro-Asian Conference in 
Indonesia next month. ’ 

Admiral Strauss then asked permission from the Council to de- 
scribe briefly the plans of the AEC for the forthcoming meeting of 


* See paragraph 9 of NSC 5507/2, infra 

* The USS Nautilus, the first atomic-powered submarine, was launched at Groton, 
Connecticut, on January 21, 1954 

*The Asian-African Conference, with representation from 29 countries, met in 
Bandung, Indonesia, April 18-24 
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atomic scientists sponsored by the Swiss Academy in Geneva." It was 

to build a reactor in Geneva at a cost of between $300,000 
and $400,000 for this occasion.’ Moreover, if the State Department 
agrees, and can successfully negotiate the project with the Swiss Gov- 
ernment, the AEC proposed to leave the reactor in situ at the conclu- 


sion of the meeting. 
The National Security Council: 
a. Discussed the draft statement of policy on the subject contained 
in the reference report (NSC 5507/1) in the light of the views of the 
transmitted 4 the reference 


joint Chiefs of Staff memorandum of 
March 7, 1955. 


b. —— of policy in NSC 5507/1, subject to the 


[Here follows the list of changes. | 


Note: NSC 5507/1, as amended and adopted, approved by the 
President; circulated as NSC 5507/2; and referred for implementation 
to the Secretary of State and the Chairman, Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, advising with the Operations Coordinating Board in order to 
ensure that proposed actions in the field result in maximum psycho- 
logical advantages to the United States. 


[Here follow the remaining agenda items. } 
S. Everett Gleason 


* Regarding this meeting, see Document 77 
* The press release by the AEC on March 23 announcing the proposed construction 
of this reactor is printed in Atoms for Peace Manual, pp. 356-359 
” Paragraphs a-b and the Note that follow constitute NSC Action No. 1351, ap- 
by the President on March 10. (Department of State, 5/S-NSC (Miscellaneous 
Lot 66 D 95, NSC Actions) 
* The changes, 15 in all, are discussed in footnotes to NSC 5507/2, infra 
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14. National Security Council Report’ 





NSC 5507/2 Washington, March 12, 1955. 
PEACEFUL USES OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


Note by the Executive Secretary to the National Security Council 
REFERENCES 


A. Memo for NSC from Mr. Cutler, subject: “Development of Nuclear Power”, 
dated December 11, 1953 

B. NSC Actions Nos. 985, 1 1326, 1351 

C. NSC 5507 and NSC 5507/1 


The National Security Council, Mr. H. Chapman Rose for the 
of the Treasury, the Director, Bureau of the Budget, and the 
Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission, at the 240th Council meeting 
on March 10, 1955, adopted the statement of on the subject 
contained in NSC 5507/1, subject to the ts thereto which 
are set forth in NSC Action No. 1351-b. 
The President has this date approved the statement of policy in 
NSC 5507/1, as amended and adopted by the Council and enclosed 
herewith as NSC 5507/2, and directs its implementation by the Secre- 


actions in the field result in maximum psychological advantages 
to the United States. 


The enclosed statement of policy adopted and a , Su- 
sunal ten Ganenete Coie eae NT MNSC 14 2) as trans- 
mitted by the reference ber 11, 1953, and NSC 
5431/1. 

[Enclosure] 
James S. Lay, Jr.‘ 


STATEMENT OF POLICY ON PEACEFUL USES OF ATOMIC 
ENERGY 


General Considerations 
Introduction 


1. On April 29, 1953, the President approved the first statement of 

national policy on the development of atomic for peaceful 

paspeces. The basic concept of that statement is still valid as modified 
low: 


‘Source: Department of State, $/S-NSC Files: Lot 63 D 351, NSC 5507 Series 


’ References A-C are identified in the NSC memorandum of —_ oe 
’ For text of NSC 149/2, 29, 1953, see Foreign Relations, 1952-1 vol. &, 
Part i, pp. 305-316 5431/1, see footnote 2, supra 


* Printed from a copy that this typed signature 
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The early of atomic by the United States is a 

prerequisite to our lead in gpa myphee 
ment should be carried as rapidly as the interests of 


Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy 





propaganda charges that the US. is concerned solely with the destruc- 
tive uses of the atom. Atomic energy, which has become the foremost 
symbol of man’s inventive capacities, can also become the symbol of a 
strong but peaceful and purposeful America. 

3. World acceptance of U.S. leadership in the peaceful use of 
atomic power may be endangered by USSR and possibly by UK activi- 
ties in the near future. To preserve for the U.S. the essential psycho- 
logical and political attributes of its leadership in this field makes 


important the acceleration * of U.S. programs and early tangible action 
in the international field. 


The Priority of Military Needs 


4. Programs for the peaceful utilization of fissionable materials 
must be harmonized with military needs. Requirements for US. fis- 
sionable material (not of weapons quality) for research reactor pro- 
grams will not cause any significant diversion of that material or of 
trained personnel from the U.S. nuclear weapons program. As for 
power reactors likely to be built in the next five years, limited utiliza- 
tion of U.S. raw and fissionable materials is already acceptable. As the 
U.S. reserve of nuclear weapons increases, such materials may be 


increasingly devoted to power production 
Statutory Provisions 


5. The Atomic Energy Act of 1954 permits cooperation with other 
countries or groups of countries in atomic power development. When 
U.S. fissionable material or classified information is involved, such 


* This last sentence is a revision of NSC 5507/1, which reads: “Without jeopardiz 
ing such early development it should be carried forward to the maumum extent poss 
ble through private not government financing 

*The word “immediate” coming just before “acceleration” in NSC 5507/1 was 
deleted in NSC 9507/2 
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cooperation must be in accordance with statutory procedures which 
include negotiation of “Agreements for Cooperation” between the 
U.S. and other nations. In order to enter into an “Agreement for 
Cooperation”, the President must determine that “the proposed agree- 
ment will promote and will not constitute an unreasonable risk to the 
common defense and security.” 

6. Under the Atomic Enxrgy Act of 1954, activities abroad by U.S. 
individuals, industry, and private institutions in the atomic energy 
field require prior arrangements or authorizations by the U.S. Govern- 
ment. 


Significance of Atomic Power 


7. a. Power plays a tremendous role in the increase of productiv- 
ity. If the world economy is to expand, ever-increasing supplies of 
fuels for power will be needed. In many areas the high cost of power 
production, the prcapect of future depletion of fossil fuels, and the 
utilization of the best hydro-electric sites make the development of 
alternate sources of energy imperative. For these reasons, rather than 
for immediate economic benefits, atomic power is attractive. 

%. Atomic power can provide a major extension of available en- 
ergy resources and will, in particular, have early value for areas with 
heavy demand and high-cost fuel (like the UK). Power shortages and 
high power costs in industrialized nations like Japan and Italy and in 
less highly developed nations like Brazil may well make them eco- 
nomically attractive locations for power reactors. 


c. The ultimate economy of atomic power can be determined only 
as technological and engineering problems are solved. The develop- 
ment of economically competitive atomic power, through present 
techniques, will not revolutionize the world economy. In underdevel- 
oped areas, the availability of atomic power will not ease the basic 
problem of finding capital for economic development. Atomic power 
plants will not make obsolete modern efficient hydroelectric and steam 
electric plants at any early date.’ The principal causes for high power 
cost to the consumer are the transportation and production of fuel, old 
inefficient plants, small units which are less efficient and economical 
than large plants, low rates of use with resultant high unit cost of 
power, high cost of investment capital, and power distributing sys- 
tems. As opposed to a new conventional plant, an atomic plant would 
be advantageous with respect primarily * to the cost of transportation 
and production of fuel. In technologically advanced countries these 


” The words “at an early date” were added to NSC 5507/2 
* The word “primarily” was substituted for “only” in NSC 5507/1 
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facts are recognized. In some less advanced countries there is a tend- 
ency to view U.S. proposals for international sharing of benefits of 
atomic power as a panacea for basic economic ills. 


Types and Sizes of Atomic Power Reactors 


8. Atomic power reactors are of various types, depending upon 
the nature and enrichment of the fuel, the nature of the moderator and 
ceolant, etc. The power output of atomic power reactors may range 
from about 1,000 kilowatts up to several hundred thousand kilowatts. 
For convenience, atomic power reactors producing 1,000-20,000 kile- 
watts are defined as “small-output” and atomic power reactors pro- 
ducing 50,000 kilowatts or more are defined as “large-output”’. 

9. Generally speaking, the larger the output of the reactor the 
smaller the capital cost per kilowatt; therefore, large-output reactors 
offer the most promising approach to achieving economic electrical 
power. With the exception of its work on the Army package power 
reactor (1,500 kilowatts), which is a specialized (air-transportable) 
form of small-output reactor for military use, AEC has logically con- 
centrated its developmental efforts upon large-output reactors. 


Reasons for Interest in Small-output Power Reactors 


10. A small-output reactor produces higher-cost power than a 
large-output reactor. However, its construction cost is much less than 
that for a large-output reactor (say, $4-$10 million’ for a 10,000 KW 
reactor vs. $50 million plus for a 100,000 KW reactor). So long as the 
economics of power reactors are uncertain, or in areas where power 
demand is small, small-output power reactors may be attractive in that 
they may provide the means of securing psychological advantage in 
international cooperation at a much lower cost per installation than for 
large-output power reactors. 


Present Status of U.S. Reactor Programs (Research and Power) 


11. Research reactors are not designed for production of power for 
civilian purposes. Research reactors are useful for research, medical, 
and related purposes, and for training personnel in reactor operation. 
Most research reactors presently available in the U.S. use small 
amounts of fissionable material of weapons quality, but research reac- 
tors can be designed to use small amounts of non-weapons quality 
fissionable material. Research reactors and the supporting training and 
information programs are a natural step in the development of any 
nation’s capability to utilize atomic power when it becomes economi- 
cally attractive. 





* “$4-$10 million” was substituted for “$10 million plus” in NSC 5507/1 
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12. Power Reactors of any type can be built either for a large 
output or a small output of civilian power. Presently authorized U.S. 
programs for power reactors are unlikely to produce economically 
competitive atomic power for a decade or more, except in a few 
power-short or high-cost areas. However, a technological advance or 
break-through anywhere might appreciably shorten the time scale. 
Furthermore, if the presently authorized U.S. program should be ex- 
panded as proposed in the President's FY 1956 Budget, it might be 
possible to achieve competitive atomic power by 1960. 

13. a. A private utility company, with the assistance of the U.S. 
Government, is now building at Shippingport, Pa., a large-output 
power reactor for experimental purposes, rather than to produce eco- 
nomic atomic power. The power output will initially be supported in 
part by the U.S. Government. The reasons for building this prototype 
in the U.S. include private capital participation, convenience, safety, 
security, and the avoidance of unfortunate repercussions from difficul- 
ties with an insufficiently tested power reactor abroad. 

b. Besides the successful submarine power reactors, one type of 
which now powers the USS Nautilus and another type of which is 
operating at the West Milton plant and will also power the USS 
Seawolf,"' the only prototype of a small-output power reactor pres- 
ently authorized by the U.S. is the Army package power reactor de- 
signed to meet unique military specifications. This reactor is not de- 
signed to produce power for civilian purposes, but might be adapted to 
civilian use. 

c. If it were desired quickly to construct a small-output power 
reactor for civilian use, an earlier completion date could be achieved 
by scaling down the Shippingport-type large-output power reactor 
than by adapting the Army package power reactor or one of the 
submarine reactors. '* However, construction of a small-output reactor 
by scaling down the large-output reactor before it is fully tested may 
involve high cost and difficult engineering problems. Nevertheless, 
these disadvantages should not preclude U.S. willingness to help for- 
eign countries build such scaled-down reactors adaptable to their 


* Paragraph 13~a was a revision of NSC 5507/1, which reads 

‘The U.S. Government is now building at Shippingport, Pa., a large-output power 
reactor for experimental purposes, rather than to produce economic atomic power. The 
power output will be subsidized in part by the US. Government. The reasons for 
building this prototype in the U.S. include convenience, safety, security, and the avoid- 
ance of unfortunate repercussions from difficulties with an insufficiently tested power 
reactor abroad 


'' The entire preceding portion of this sentence was added to NSC 5507/2 
" The words “or one of the submarine reactors” were added to NSC 5507/2 
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needs. At the same time, immediate efforts to develop other and better 
small-output reactors should be encouraged. 


Pros and Cons of Building Power Reactors Abroad 


14. a. Because of the Soviet programs described below, it is desir- 
able for the U.S. to cooperate in the near future, in the construction of 
one Or more power reactors, either large- or small-output, in some 
foreign power-short area. Such an action should have great psycholog- 
ical advantages. However, it should be recognized that a power reactor 
built abroad at this time might operate irregularly or with lower 
performance and higher cost than predicted. Selecting a single location 
for a reactor without causing resentment among disappointed claim- 
ants would be difficult. (The estimated cost of building reactors and of 
the subsidies to operate them is indicated in the Financial Appendix.) 
Nevertheless, the advantages to the U.S. of continuing its leadership 
by helping in the construction abroad of one or more power reactors 
should outweigh the disadvantages. 

b. Consequently, the U.S., on the basis of discussions with the 
countries concerned, should seek to identify at an early date locations 
for a limited number of power reactors abroad. This identification 
should especially take into account economic conditions and appeal to 
the imagination of the free world. 


The Soviet Program 


15. The Soviet Union is continuing its atomic developments at a 
rapid pace and is seeking to reduce the present superiority of the 
United States in the atomic field. It must be anticipated that the USSR 
will make the maximum use of atomic energy not only for military and 
industrial purposes, but also as political and psychological measures to 
gain the allegiance of the uncommitted areas of the world. Although 
the USSR faces technical problems similar to those faced by the U.S., 
in a relatively short time the USSR may offer a small-output atomic 
power reactor to a country such as India, Pakistan, or Burma. If the 
United States fails to exploit its atomic potential, politically and psy- 
chologically, the USSR could gain an important advantage in what is 
becoming a critical sector of the cold war struggle. 


The U.S. Program 


16. U.S. production capacities and efficiency in producing U-235 
and, less importantly, in producing heavy water and processing spent 
fuel elements, give the U.S. the ability to maintain a commanding 
international position in the atomic power field 


" The words “should be encouraged” were substituted for “must be undertaken” in 
NSC 5507/1 
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17. U.S. cooperation with other countries in advancing the peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy should be both bilateral under “Agreements 
for Cooperation” under Section 123 of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
and multilateral through an International Atomic Energy Agency as 
proposed by the President on December 8, 1953. 

18. a. The U.S. has already earmarked 100 kg. of fissionable 
material for eventual use by other countries for peaceful purposes. The 
U.S. is now negotiating bilateral “Agreements for Cooperation” with 
Belgium, the UK, and Canada covering the general field of power 
reactor technology. A number of other countries have indicated vary- 
ing degrees of interest in bilateral “ Agreements for Cooperation”. 

b. Negotiations for establishment of an International Atomic En- 
ergy Agency are now in progress. To fulfill the expectations aroused 
by the President's speech, the Agency should be active in the field of 
atomic power as well as in the fields of research reactors, training, 
isotopes and exchange of information. The U.S. would make available 
only declassified information to the Agency, because it would be an 
international body with a broad membership. But in order to give the 
Agency the necessary support, the U.S. should make available power 
reactor information as rapidly as it can be declassified. If U.S. partici- 
pation in a satisfactory International Atomic Energy Agency is negoti- 
ated, the U.S. will in time also find it necessary to make available 
fissionable material to support the work of the Agency in the field of 
atomic power. It is now tentatively planned that, if the USSR partici- 
pates in the Agency, any materials allocated by the USSR, the U.S. and 
other participants will be transferred to the Agency and held in an 


Agency pool. 


19. During the interim period of a year or longer while the treaty 
for an International Agency is being negotiated and the consent of the 
Senate sought, the U.S. should proceed vigorously with direct actions 
to demonstrate its resolve to assist other nations and maintain its 
world leadership in peaceful uses of atomic energy. Some of these 
activities might in due course be taken over by the International 
Agency. 

20. Maximum psychological advantage should continue to be 
taken from the substantial actions of the U.S. in this field. The timing 
of release of declassified atomic energy information can be made a 
political and psychological asset to the U.S 


21. The U.S. should also constantly explore further possible ways 
of utilizing its atomic potential to its maximum political and psycho- 
logical advantage (for example, applications of industrial radiation, 
nuclear propulsion, etc.) 
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Objectives 


22. In the interests of national security, U.S. programs for devel- 
opment of the peaceful uses of atomic energy should be directed 
toward: 





Maintaining U.S. leadership in the field, particularly in the 
developenent end tgslication of eleuic power. , 


b. Using such U.S. promote cohesion within the free 
wedi oad t lesan ences Golde entaliaton of Ge taamta 


uses of atomic energy to attract the allegiance of the uncommitted 
peoples of the world. 


Increasing progress in and ing the peaceful 
a ye my Ad my - Fi Pres 
d. Assuring continued U.S. access to foreign uranium and thorium 


supplies. 
e. Preventing the diversion to non-peaceful uses of any fissionable 
materials provided to other countries. 


23. U.S. programs for development of the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy should be carried forward as rapidly as the interests of the 


United States dictate, seeking private financing wherever possible. 
Courses of Action 


24. As part of an over-all U.S. effort to develop the peaceful uses 
of atomic energy: 
a. Accelerate the early development of atomic power by the 


United States. 

b. Continue activities in the development and application of re- 
search reactors. 

.. Furnish limited amounts of raw and fissionable materials (not of 


quality) required to effectuate “Agreements for Cooperation” 
(subject to milita tary requirements for such materials, and izing 
that completion of construction abroad of only a few large-scale reac- 
tors is ihely bet before 1960) 


25. Carry forward the development of the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy as rapidly as the interests of the United States dictate, seeking 
private financing wherever possible. " 


* Paragraph 23 was a revision of NSC 5507/1, which reads 


“In developing the peaceful uses of atomic energy, private rather than government 
financing should be used to the maximum extent possible without jeopardizing the early 
development of atomic power 

* Paragraph 25 was a revision of NSC 5507/1, which reads 

Encourage the private financing of the development of atomic power to the maxi 
mum extent possible without jeopardizing the early development of such power — 
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the exchange of information on power reactor 
y S. 
discussions relating to cooperation with other countries in their power 


S Saas © disen elie ceed ee ie oe 
ing to a , toward “ . 
go, pt ee 
provide in accordance with paragraph 24-c above for the sale or lease 
or (where sale or lease does not serve the best over-all interests of the 


seactons shall be in accordance with policies ing U.S. foreign 
assistance programs and from funds provided for such programs. Be- 
ean we oe Es 1957 budget, any foreign assistance funds re- 
quired for this purpose should be specifically sought. 
ed... and construct in the oe as ayy 
ation program as proposed in 1 ,a ° 
output civ: ian power reactor in the 10,000 KW range, as a step toward 
constructing small-output power reactors most promising for use 
abroad.” 
f. In furtherance of 7) rps and in accordance with Sec. 142 of 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, continue the declassification of infor- 
mation on nuclear reactor technology, as security considerations will 


permit. 


* -ollowing the words “paragraph 24-< above,” NSC 5507/1 reads: “for the sale, 
lease, or other transfer (whichever is in the best over-all interests of the U.S.) of atomic 
materials or equipment The next sentence was in brackets in NSC 5507/1 and deleted 


” Paragraph 27-d of NSC 5507/1 contained an additional sentence as follows 
[Determine by August 31, 1955, the selected free world countries for which such 
assistance will be required in FY 1957] A footnote to this bracketed sentence indicates 
State Treasury Budget and AEC propose deletion 

“Im NSC 5507/1 this entire subparagraph was bracketed and a footnote indicated 
that the AEC proposed deletion of the subparagraph For a later revision of subpara 
graph 27-«. see Document 114 
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and facilitate participation of U.S. individuals, in- 
dusty and private institutions in atomic power activities abroad, such 


encouragement to include governmen er one ee 
tions as required by the Atomic Energy Act of 1 


28. Make an urgent study, including estimates of cost and time of 
completion, of installing at the earliest possible date a nuclear reactor 
propulsion unit in a U.S. merchant ship, which ship might travel 
throughout the free world to dramatize the U.S. program for develop- 
ing peaceful uses of atomic energy.“ 

29. Initiate a program of aid in construction of research reactors in 
selected countries, under “Agreements for Cooperation” which will 
cover exchange of information, and provide, in accordance with para- 
graph 24-c above, for the sale, lease, or other transfer (whichever is in 
the best over-all interests of the U.S.) of atomic materials and equip- 
ment. 

30. Continue training and educational exchange activities, such as 
reactor training courses for foreign scientists. 

31. Take the necessary steps to proceed with the organ zation of 
an International Atomic Energy Agency which will be brougnt into an 
appropriate relationship with the United Nations. 

32. If U.S. participation in a satisfactory International Atomic En- 
ergy Agency is negotiated, utilize and support such Agency as an 
instrumentality in the field of atomic power as well as in the fields of 
training, information, isotopes and research reactors, and be prepared 
to support its operations with limited amounts of fissionable material. 

33. To safeguard against diversion of fissionable materials to non- 
peaceful uses, ordinarily require: 

a. Chemical processing of used fuel elements in U.S. facilities or 
under acceptable international arrangements 


b. Adequate provision for production accounting, inspection, and 
other techniques. 





" This entire paragraph was not contained in NSC 5507/1 Subsequent paragraphs 
in NSC 5507/2 were renumbered so that each was one number more than the corre 
sponding paragraph in NSC 5507/1 

* A 2-page financial appendix to NSC 5507/2, including one table listing estimated 
expenditures for peaceful uses of atomic energy for fiscal years 1955 through 1959, is 
not printed. (Department of State, 5/S-NSC Files: Lot 63 D 351, NSC 5507 Series) 
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15. Letter From the Commissioner of the Atomic Energy 
Commission (Murray) to the President’ 


Washington, March 14, 1955. 


DEAR Mk. PRESIDENT: In my letter of February 5, 1954,’ I presented 
for your consideration thoughts concerning an attempt to negotiate a 
weapons test moratorium. May I take this opportunity of expanding 
on those thoughts, particularly in the light of the events of the past 
year. 
The most important points to be considered in this connection are: 
(1) The United States is far ahead of the U.S.S.R. in the field of 
thermonuclear weapons. 

(2) Weapons testing is essential for rapid development. 


As you know, the United States has exploded a total of fifty-six 
nuclear weapons... . 

This testing has given us a weapons technology that is highly 
advanced. So much so, that we could accept a delay of a year or more 
in testing weapons of yields greater than a hundred kilotons without 
our progress being greatly hampered. 


My second point is that testing is essential for the rapid develop- 
ment of nuclear weapons. Our scientists agree that, although some 
weapons development may continue without testing, the absence of 
such tests would slow progress to an appreciable degree. 

It is my deep conviction that a moratorium on the testing of large 
thermonuclear weapons would lengthen the time during which the 
United States would maintain its advantage over the U.S.S.R. Our 
experience is so much more extensive than that of the Soviets that we 
could use tests of small weapons and components to much greater 
advantage than they 

Then again, the United States does not plan to test large thermo- 
nuclear weapons for over a year. From what we have been able to 
detect of the Soviet pattern we should expect their next series to take 
place this Fall. Thus, if a proposal to defer the tests of large thermonu- 
clear weapons is made soon, the Soviets would be the first to be 
affected. If the Soviets agree to the moratorium and then violate it 
within a year, our position would be unchanged. On the other hand, if 
the Soviets do not violate their agreement, our next tests of large 


Source: Eisenhower Library, Sp. Asst. for Nat. Sec. Affairs Records. Top Secret 
Not found in the Essenhower Library or Department of State files 
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weapons could be deferred as the time for them arrived. In any event, 
a Soviet refusal to consider this proposal would strengthen our posi- 
tion from a psychological viewpoint. 

It has been suggested that an offer by the United States to limit 
tests to weapons with yields below a hundred kilotons would simply 
bring forth an attempt by the Soviets to whittle the upper limit to zero. 
This is described as placing the United States on a “toboggan slide”. It 
seems to me that appropriate arrangements could be made which 
would prevent our being placed at a disadvantage in this way. 

Another reason for such a moratorium follows from the fact that 
due to advances based on tests many nations, large and small, will 
eventually have thermonuclear weapons, because costs for such weap- 
ons are rapidly decreasing. The consequent threat to world peace is 
obvious. A moratorium on tests of thermonuclear weapons would tend 
to freeze technology and limit possession to nations now having them. 

It is envisaged that a moratorium of the type proposed would 
include provisions for monitoring, preferably by the United Nations. 

I continue to be a firm advocate of expanding our capabilities in 
the nuclear weapons field. Under this moratorium proposal prepara- 
tions for tests next Spring would be continued with the same vigor as 
at present. Likewise we would continue with our intensive program of 
weapons development. 

In conclusion, the information available to me supports the view 
that, with appropriate safeguards, a moratorium on the testing of large 
thermonuclear weapons would act to maintain and advance our weap- 
ons superiority over the Soviets, and thus would be in the interests of 
the United States. Moreover, it would be a forward step looking to 
eventual limitation of armaments. 

Knowing of your strong interest and leadership in all that relates 
to world peace, I have taken this occasion to make my views known to 
you. I have already acquainted Chairman Strauss and Commissioner 
Libby with my intention to do so. It is my earnest and prayerful hope 
that these thoughts will be of assistance to you in your continual 
search for some solution to the ever mounting threat of atomic de- 
struction. ’ 


Respectfully yours, 





Thomas E. Murray 


In a memorandum from Eisenhower to Cutler, March 15, on Murray's proposals 
for a weapons test moratorium, the President wrote 
“1. Herewith a document, on the above cited subject, which | request that you have 
y studied 
“2. If you consider desirable, the matter can be made the topic of a National 
Security Council paper. D.D_E.” (Eisenhower Library, Sp. Asst. for Nat. Sec. Affairs 
Records) 


For a later discussion of Murray's letter, see Document 18 
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16. Editorial Note 


On March 19, President Eisenhower announced the appointment 
of Harold E. Stassen as Special Assistant to the President with respon- 
sibility for developing, on behalf of the President and the Department 
of State, studies and recommendations on disarmament. The position 
was announced as one of Cabinet rank. For Eisenhower's announce- 
ment, see Public Papers of the Presidents of the United States: Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, 1955, pages 343-344. 

Stassen’s appointment to the task of devising new approaches to 
the question of regulation of armaments resulted from the inability of 
the various agencies of the government, especially State, Defense, and 
AEC, to agree on new proposals and strategies. On at least two occa- 
sions, January 4 and February 9, Bowie urged the appointment of a 
qualified person of national prestige as a possible way out of the 
impasse on the armament question. See Documents 1 and 6. NSC 
Action No. 1328-b, February 10, recommended that the President 
select “‘an individual of outstanding qualifications, as his Special Rep- 
resentative to conduct on a full-time basis a further review of U.S. 
policy on control of armaments, reporting his findings and recommen- 
dations to the National Security Council.” This action went on to 
specify the chosen individual's access to information and selection of 
advisers and consultants. Regarding NSC Action No. 1328, see foot- 
note 22, Document 7. 


Though the Departments of State and Defense and Atomic En- 
ergy Commission advanced several names for this position, none of 
them included Stassen’s name as a possible choice. In any event, 
President Eisenhower apparently decided at an early date to appoint 
Stassen to the position. Stassen was then serving as Director of For- 
eign Operations Administration whose functions were soon to be 
transferred to the Departments of State and Defense. Secretary Wil!- 
son's and Admiral Strauss’ suggestions for this Special Representative 
are listed in a memorandum from Robert Cutler to the President, 
February 16, not printed. (Eisenhower Library, Whitman File, Admin- 
istration Series, Cutler) A Department of State list of 12 names devel- 
oped through informal discussions with O, S/AE, and S/P is con- 
tained in a memorandum from David McK. Key to Robert Murphy, 
March 4, with recommendation that this list be forwarded to the White 
House. (Department of State, Disarmament Files: Lot 58 D 133, 
Chronological File—Disarmament—General) By that date, however, 
Eisenhower had already decided to offer the position to Stassen 
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On February 28, Eisenhower drafted a cable to Stassen, who was 


3 
z8 
3 
; 
i 


March 3; ibid., 103-FOA/3-355) 


Stassen added that he assurned he would have time to guide the 
substance of the President's mutual security program for fiscal year 
1956 through Congress and ease the transition of Foreign Operations 
Administration to the form of organization determined before taking 
on the disarmament task. He preferred, if agreeable to the President, 
to postpone any announcement of his appointment until his return to 


reply of March 1, indicating his comments and revisions on the Presi- 
dent's proposed message to Stassen, are in the Eisenhower Library, 
Whitman File, Administration Series: Stassen. The President incorpo- 
rated all of Dulles’ suggestions, including one giving the position 
Cabinet rank, in his telegram to Stassen of March 1. 

Eisenhower and Stassen met in the White House on March 14 
(Eisenhower Library, Eisenhower Records, President's Appointment 
Book for 1955) and agreed o-. Stassen’s appointment and the general 
guidelines for the forthcoming reorganization of FOA. The President 


assigned joseph Dodge to work with Stassen on the pending transfer 
of FOA functions. These facts are documented in memoranda of Eisen- 


hower's telephone calls to Secretary Dulles, Dodge, and Stassen on 
March 15. (/bid., DDE Diaries) The announcement on March 19 of 
Stassen's appointment as Special Assistant to the President on dis- 
armament matters indicated that Stassen would begin his new task 
immediately but would continue as Director of FOA for the time 


being. 
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17. Report of a Conference Between the President and His 


Special Assistant (Stassen), White House, Washington, 
March 22, 1955, 12:10-12:25 p.m.’ 


In this conference Governor Stassen indicated the first steps he 
has taken toward setting up the disarmament study, the President 
spoke of objectives and techniques in carrying on the study, and it was 
agreed that Governor Stassen would make a first report focused on 
arrangements. Brief reference was also made to some future confer- 
ence of the major powers. | 

Governor Stassen indicated that he had talked with Admiral 
Strauss, Secretary Wilson, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Secretary Dulles, 
and Nelson Rockefeller. He wishes to have a supporting group of 
experienced men with brilliant analytical minds and he is asking Ad- 
miral Strauss to lend him two for this purpose, the military services 
one each, and the Department of State another two. ’ 


The President noted that everybody understands that diplomatic 
negotiations are the function of the State Department, then went on to 
take note of an editorial today suggesting that Governor Stassen have 
the title “Secretary of Peace”.’ He said he liked the emphasis on the 
word “peace” because there can be no disarmament except that which 
is accomplished by a greater effort for peace. Governor Stassen com- 
mented and the President agreed that reference to his study should not 
be centered on disarmament alone and that he was already referring to 
his work as “on the question of disarmament’. The President sug- 
gested that Governor Stassen ask Secretary Dulles if the latter would 
feel any embarrassment should the title “Secretary for Peace’ be pre- 
empted at least for popular use even though not as an official title. He 
believed it would have great effect. 


The President then remarked on the great necessity for educating 
the Nation on the factors of importance in disarmament—as to what 
proposals are legitimate and what are spurious. 


Governor Stassen referred to tomorrow's Press Conference when 
the President will probably be asked about this appointment.‘ He 
believed the President should emphasize his (the President's) devotion 


‘Source: Eisenhower Library, Whitman File, ACW Diary. Top Secret. Drafted by 
Minnich 

‘ During the next month Stassen assembled a Special Staff to the problem of 
disarmament The members were as follows Robert E Matteson, Staff , Colonel 
Raymond B. Pirehock, Deputy Staff Director; Edmund A. Gullion; Lawrence D. Weiler 
Ceionel Benjamin G. Willis, USAF; McKay Donkin; Prederick Janney; Captain Donald 
W. Gladney, USN, and John F Lippmann 

’ Not further identified 

* Stassen's appointment was not mentioned at the President s press conference on 
March 23 
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to peace. If asked about the “Secretary for Peace” suggestion, the 
President might respond, he believed, by saying that “as an informal 
name that certainly expresses it”. 

The President said that this was a field where the efforts of a 
splendid civilian advisory committee could be very properly enlisted. 
He referred to the peace plan suggested in 1953 and again recently by 
Charles (Electric) Wilson who might be asked to serve on such a 
committee. It might also include one or two eminent educators, an 
outstanding church man like Dr. Poling,* or perhaps three representa- 
tives of the three main religious groups, and perhaps one or two 
enlightened business men. He believed the committee might have a 
membership of about twelve. He noted the beneficial effect to be had 
from the challenge of meeting such a group perhaps every three 
months and reporting to it the progress made by the staff. 

The President then at considerable length emphasized the impor- 
tance of exploring every possible idea and having the assistance of 
people with great imagination. He believed everything should be done 
to get across the idea that the United States’ attention is directed 
toward not just guns but the spiritual concepts underlying the free 
world effort. He said that if confidence can be had in the peaceful 
intentions of others then progress in disarmament can begin. 

The President went on to suggest that the American Assembly’ 
might be helpful. 

The President indicated he did not wish to set a time for a first 

progress report until Governor Stassen had an opportunity to get 
contend He believed a first report might be made on how Governor 
Stassen got set up, how he planned to carry on his work without 
cutting across the functions of existing departments and agences, how 
he would draw on the assistance of Government agencies, the general 
public, and even the entire world—without getting into the activities 
of the United Nations. He thought Governor Stassen could profitably 
have discussions with world leaders like Mr. McMillen (7),” Prime 
Minister Nehru, etc. 


Governor Stassen reported that Secretary Dulles and he thought 
the point might be reached where it would be wise to have a probing 
session with the Russians—not to negotiate agreements but to dis- 
cover what is on their minds in a way that cannot be done at formal 
sessions where the Russian delegates are limited by their strict instruc- 


* Daniel Alfred Poling evangelist clergyman columnist. and novelist 
*The American Assembly consisted of about 60 men and women from diverse 
walks of lite who met to study discuss and disseminate timely information on comtem 
porary problems facing the United States Eisenhower founded the Amencan Assembly 
in 1950 when he was president of Columbia University 

Eisenhower was apparently referring to Harold Macmillan then Minister of De 
fence in the United Kingdom 
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tions. The President suggested that of course Governor Stassen would 
want to keep his own counsel on new ideas until he could talk them 
over with Secretary Dulles and perhaps also himself. The President 
commented that in many fields the United States Government some- 
times appears to be talking in many tongues but that the field of 
disarmament was the most important of all for avoiding any such 
appearance. 

The President suggested that Governor Adams in the immediate 
staff would be very helpful, that he (the President) would be always 
available, and that there was no reason to suspect anything but the 
utmost cooperation from all concerned. Governor Stassen indicated 
that he would emphasize his intent of submitting the results of the 
study to all departments for review and comment. 

Pictures were taken of the President and Governor Stassen. 


LAM 





18. Memorandum From the Deputy Executive Secretary of the 
National Security Council (Gleason) to the Executive 
Secretary of the Council {Lay)’ 


Washington, March 28, 1955. 
SUBJECT 
Moratorium on Further Nuclear Weapons Tests 


A meeting on this subject was held in the NSC Conference Room 
on Friday, March 25, at 4 p.m. Present were: 


General Cutler 

Mr. Gerard Smith, State 

General Bonesteel * {for General Loper), Defense 
Mr. Herbert Miller, CIA 

Commander Nelson, AEC’ 

Mr. Theodore Babbitt, FCDA ‘ 


The " ecutive Secretary, NSC 
T).« Veputy Executiv o Secuetery, NSC 





‘Source: Eisenhower Library, Project Clean-Up, AEC—Nuclear Testing. Top Se- 
cret. 

* Brigadier General Charles H. Bonesteel, III, Director, Office of Nationa! Security 
Council Affairs, Department of Defense, ISA 

’ Curtis A. Nelson, Director, Division of Inspection, AEC 

* Director, Intelligence Division, Planning Staff, Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
ton 
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1. General Cutler read Commissioner Murray's letter to the Presi- 
dent* on the subject which he described as “reasonable and temper- 
Smith observed that the letter had initially run into unfavorable 
preconceptions in the State Department but that thereafter many indi- 
viduals in the Department were inclined to believe that Commissioner 
Murray's reasoning was persuasive. Mr. Smith added that he himself 
was rather less persuaded than his colleagues in the Department al- 
though he admitted that this was certainly not a black and white 
problem. He then mentioned that he had written a memorandum on 
the subject for the Secretary.* General Cutler asked Mr. Smith to read 
this memorandum. 


2. Mr. Smith read the bulk of his memorandum for the Secretary 
of State. The memorandum summed up developments since the last 
Presidential decision on this subject in June 1954. The essential point 
in the memorandum was that if the technical assumptions of Commis- 
sioner Murray's letter proved to be valid, the psychological and propa- 


ganda advantages of a moratorium might prove decisive. Accordingly, 
the memorandum recommended to the Secretary of State that the 


Department of Defense, the AEC, and the CIA study and report on the 
validity of the technical assumptions of Commissioner Murray's posi- 
tion prior to any final judgment regarding the U.S. position on a 
moratorium. Mr. Smith added that the Secretary of State had ap- 
proved this memorandum. There ensued a discussion of the desirabil- 
ity of a proposed study by a national or international group of the 
radiological effects of the testing of thermo-nuclear weapons. 


3. General Cutler then pointed out that quite apart from the valid- 
ity of Commissioner Murray's assumptions, he greatly feared that a 
moratorium would jeopardize the one great weapon upon which the 
free world relied for its ultimate security. He then called on Com- 
mander Nelson to express the views of Admiral Strauss on the subject. 

4. Commander Nelson said that it was not abundantly clear that 
we actually have a considerable thermo-nuclear lead over the U.S.S.R. 
as Commissioner Murray was generally contending. He too had a 


written report which he proceeded to read.° The judgment of this 
report was definitely unfavorable to a moratorium and Commander 


Nelson expressed the personal view that the technical arguments in 
Commissioner Murray's memorandum were not too well taken. 


5. General Cutler then asked for a statement of the Defense De- 
partment position. General Bonesteel read a memorandum which 


* Document 15 
* Not found in the Eisenhower Library or Department of State files. 
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General Loper had written.’ In essence General Loper maintained 
views almost identical with those he held in June 1954 opposing the 
moratorium. The memorandum strongly questioned the validity of 
Commissioner Murray's technical assumptions and particularly 
stressed the importance of continuing tests in regard to the provision 
of nuclear warheads for intercontinental ballistic missiles. 

6. General Cutler thereafter called on Mr. Herbert Miller who 
explained that he had prepared no written report on the subject be- 
cause the intelligence estimates on which the CIA had based its posi- 
tion with respect to a moratorium in June 1954 had not substantially 
changed.* Mr. Miller added he had only one additional thought to 
contribute: the possibility that the Soviets had devised an over-all 
military strategy which did not call for the development and stockpil- 
ing of multi-megaton weapons. In any event, it was the conclusion of 
CIA at this time that it was of critical importance to the U.S. to increase 
its lead in nuclear weapons and accordingly we should continue to test 
such weapons. 

7. General Cutler then suggested that if it were determined to 
reject the proposals advznced by Commissioner Murray, a brief but 
carefully prepared answer should be made to the Commissioner's 
letter. He suggested this should take the form of (a) a statement of 
Commissioner Murray's proposals (b) a discussion of the validity of 
his assumptions and (c) conclusions and recommendations. 

8. It was agreed that Mr. Gerard Smith would prepare the first 
draft of such a report. After consideration by the other members of the 
group, the report might be presented to the President for his consider- 
ation and for possible reference to the National Security Council by 
him. This draft, it was agreed, should be ready in two weeks. ” 


S. Everett Gleason 


” General Loper's views in mid-1954 have not been found in Department of State 
views of the Department of Defense at the time, stated in letters from 
Secretary of Defense Anderson to Dulles, May 17, 1954, and Secretary of De- 
to Dulles, June 4, 1954, see Foreign Relations, 1952-1954, vol. u, Part 2, pp 
1437 and 1457, respectively 
* For the CIA position on a moratorium in mid-1954, see Allen Dulles’ memoran- 
dum to NSC Executive Secretary Lay, May 25, 1954, and Dulles’ remarks in the extracts 
from the memorandum of discussion at the 203d meeting of the NSC, June 23, 1954, 
ibid., pp. 1463 and 1467, respectively 
* Not found in the Eisenhower Library or Department of State files 
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19. Memorandum of Discussion at the 244th Meeting of the 
National Security Council, Washington, April 7, 1955' 


[Here follow a paragraph listing the participants at the meeting 
and agenda items 1-6.] 


7. Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy (NSC 5507/2; NSC Action No. 
1358-c; Report to the NSC by the Chairman, AEC, on “An 
Analysis of Factors Involved in the Installation of a Nuclear 
Power Reactor in a U.S. Merchant Ship on an Urgent Basis”, 
dated April 7, 1955)’ 


After Mr. Dillon Anderson had briefly stated the problem, he 
called on Admiral Strauss. Admiral Strauss said that before making his 
report on the reference subject he had some very good news which he 
would like to pass on to the Council. The AEC would announce today 
that five concerns or groups of concerns had come to the AEC with 
frm propositions for erecting five separate nuclear power plants in the 
United States.’ Together, these business concerns would put up more 
than $180 million, while the Government would be obliged to put up 
only something like 5 to 10% of this amount. All this, said Admiral 
Strauss, was very gratifying. 

Admiral Strauss then said that he would give his “story” on the 
merchant ship reactor, pointing out that the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion itself had not yet acted on this project.‘ He indicated that it would 
take approximately 30 months to construct such a merchant ship reac- 
tor, and that the best kind of hull to contain it would be a Mariner 





' Source: Eisenhower Library, Whitman File, NSC Records. Top Secret. Drafted by 
Gleason. 

*NSC 5507/2 is printed as Document 14. NSC Action No. 1358-c, March 24, 
requested the Chairman, AEC, “to submit for early Council consideration a written 
report analyzing all factors which would be involved in carrying out the proposal 
contained in paragraph 28 of NSC 5507/2, including the impact upon other atomic 
energy programs.” (Department of State, S/S-NSC Files: Lot 66 D 95, NSC Actions) 
Strauss’ report to the NSC, dated April 7, has not been found in Department of State 
files. 

* Not further identified 

* At the NOC meeting of March 24, Strauss reported negatively on the merchant 
ship reactor, saying it would cost $12 million, take 2 years to design a suitable reactor by 
which time the atoms-for-peace program would be so far advanced as to have no 
marked psychological impact, and the two U.S. companies best able to build such a 
reactor would have to abandon other high-priority defense projects. The President 
seemed reluctant to accept Strauss’ recommendation, but Cutler, then others, argued 
that it might be possible to use the prototype reactor developed to design the propulsion 
unit for the USS Nautilus. Accordingly, Strauss was asked to bring in a written report 
analyzing the various factors involved so that the NSC could make a rational decision 
(Memorandum of discussion; Eisenhower Library, Whitman File, NSC Records) 
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Type dry cargo hull, although a suitably converted small aircraft car- 
rier might do. The total cost of the project, including the cost of 
building the dry cargo hull, would amount to $31 million. 

While, said Admiral Strauss, proceeding with this project might 
conceivably have some adverse effects on certain military programs 
for nuclear propulsion, he did not regard this as a serious obstacle. 
Moreover, the cost of operation of the vessel after the reactor had been 
installed would be approximately the same as operating costs using 
conventional fuels. 

The President looked pleased at Admiral Strauss’ report and, 
turning to the Council, asked whether its members thought this was a 
good thing to do. 

Admiral Strauss thought that he should note one possible psycho- 
logical drawback. This merchant vessel was supposed to be a show- 
case of U.S. progress in the peaceful uses of atomic energy. Supposing 
that the vessel was showing its wares at Liverpool and had orders to 
proceed to Le Havre, and something happened to the machinery. The 
repercussions might be very unfortunate. 

The President replied that he was not very worried about such 
possibilities, and while $31 million was “some money”, he believed 
that, quite apart from the psychological and political advantages of 
such a ship, we would almost certainly learn a lot of practical value 
from the construction and operation of such a nuclear-propelled ship. 

Admiral Strauss pointed out that this project would need to re- 
ceive a very high priority from the President if it was to be successfully 
completed. Mr. Dillon Anderson then suggested to the Council the 
action on this item which had been proposed by the NSC Planning 
Board. 

The President said that he agreed with the proposed action, but 
cautioned that when an announcement of this project was made, care 
should be taken to put the estimated date of completion a little beyond 
the time actually estimated for the completion. Admiral Strauss as- 
sured the President that a cushion had already been placed in the time 
estimate for completing and installing this reactor. 

Secretary Anderson said that certain questions had been raised by 
the Departments of the Air Force and the Navy as to the sufficiency of 
trained technicians to construct this new reactor without undue inter- 
ference in important military reactor programs which were currently in 
process. A.dmiral Strauss replied that he was aware of such possibili- 
ties, but was not inclined to regard them with great concern. 

Governor Stassen suggested that while a high priority should be 


assigned to this project, the priority should not be so high as to 
interfere seriously with other vital military programs. 


* Not further identified 
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The discussion ended with a warm endorsement of this project by 
the Vice President. 


1A : adverse mil- 
— palling any substantiaity impact on current 
with the Coordinating Board in order 


Note: The action in b above, as approved by the President, subse- 
quently transmitted to the Chairman, AEC, for appropriate action. 


[Here follow the remaining agenda items. | 
S. Everett Gleason 


* Paragraphs a-b and the Note that follow constitute NSC Action No. 1377, ap- 
by the President on April 7, 1955. (Department of State, S/S-NSC (Miscellane- 


Laencheon of the Associated Press in New York on Apel 15, and he elaborated on the 
of the Press in New York on April 15, and he elaborated on the 
origins of the proposal in his news conference on 27. See Public Papers of the 
Prosidents of the United States: Dwight D Eisenhower, 1955, pp 417-418 and 434-435 
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20.  Aide-Mémoire From the Department of State to the Soviet 
Embassy’ 





Washington, April 14, 1955. 


The Government of the United States has considered the aide- 
mémoire of November 29, 1954, delivered by the Soviet Go:»ament’ 
and wishes to state the following: 

1. The Government of the United States notes that the Soviet 
Government agrees that negotiations looking to international coopera- 
tion in the development of peaceful uses of atomic energy can be 
fruitful without any prior commitment by the nations concerned to 
renounce the use of 

2. The Government of the United States repeats the assurance 
contained in its note of November 3, 1954,’ that it is willing to discuss 
the “principles” which the Soviet Government, in its aide-mémoire of 
September 22, 1954,‘ and November 29, 1954, states that it considers 
important in the establishment and operation of an international 
agency for the development of the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 
However, the willingness of the Government of the United States to 
discuss these principles should not be taken to mean that the Govern- 
ment of the United States in advance of such discussion has accepted 
these principles, as the Soviet Government apparently assumes in its 
statements in the sixth paragraph of its aide-mémoire of November 29, 
1954. It is suggested that the receipt of the specific comments of the 
Soviet Government on the outline of the objectives and functions of an 
international agency, submitted by the Government of the United 
States on March 19, 1954," would present a good opportunity for 
discussion of the aforementioned “principles” as they might apply to 
the actual organization and work of an agency for the development of 
the ¢ 2aceful uses of atomic 

3. The Government of the United States believes, as it stated in its 
memornindum of July 9, 1954,° that the nations most advanced in 


knowled;-> regarding the constructive uses of atomic energy have an 
obligation to make this knowledge available under appropriate condi- 


‘Source Department of State, Atomic Energy Files Lot 57 D 688, IAEA—E 
of Notes. Top Secret. Drafted by Gerard Smith on April 12. Previous drafts of the aide- 
mémoire including one dated March 15 which was circulated to the British and Cana- 
dian Governments for concurrence and one dated April 12 which was sent to 
Dulles for approval, are ibid Merchant handed the aide-mémoire to Zarubin at 10.30 


am. April 14. (Memorandum of conversation, April 14, 1955; ibid, Central Piles, 
600. 0012/4-1455) 

* Por text, see F Relations, 1952-1954, vol. u, Part 2, pp. 1567-1569 

* Ibid, pp. 1547-1 

* For text, see Department of State Bulletin, October 4, 1954, pp. 486-489 

* Por text, see Foreign Relations, 1952-1954, vol. a, Part 2, pp. 1372-1376 

* bid, pp. 1473-1477 
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tions, for promoting the welfare of peoples generally. Accordingly, 
negotiations have been initiated, as the Soviet Government is aware, 
among the eight other nations “principally involved,” looking toward 
the establishment of an international atomic energy agency. Pending 
further concrete indications of interest on the part of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment in participating in the work of this proposed agency, negotia- 
tions will continue among these eight nations. Drafting of an agree- 
ment to establish such an agency is now under way. A copy of such 
draft agreement when completed will be furnished the Soviet Govern- 
ment upon request. 

4. Encouraged by the recent affirmative vote by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment in the United Nations General Assembly on the resolution 
concerning the “Atoms for Peace” program,’ the Government of the 
United States wishes to renew President Eisenhower's proposal of 
December 8, 1953, to the Soviet Government that the powers princi- 
pally involved begin now and continue to make joint contributions 
trom their stockpiles of normal uranium and fissionable materials to 
an international atomic energy agency. With material support for the 
agency by the Soviet Government, in addition to the support already 
announced by the Government of the United States and the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom, an international pool of fissionable 
material could be established in the near future which would provide a 
basis for encouraging the use of this material for the peaceful applica- 
tions of atomic energy. In this event, the international atomic energy 


agency would be made responsible for the storage and protection of 
the contributed fissionable material and other atomic materials 


5. The Government of the United States notes that the Sovie: 
Government does not object to a joint study by experts of the two 
nations of the problem of guarding against possible diversion of fis- 
sionable material from power-producing atomic installations and that 
the Soviet Government is of the opinion that the place and time of 
such a conference can be set without difficulty once agreement on an 
agenda has been reached. Attached to this note is a proposed agenda 
for such a meeting of experts. If this agenda is acceptable to the Soviet 


On December 4.1954 the U.N General Assembly unanimously approved Resolu 
tion 610 (IX) on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy. Following the vote the Soviet 
representative in the United Nations Arkady Aleksandrovich Sobolev said in part 


My delegation s favorable vote signifies its approval of the principle of interna 
tonal co-operation in developing the peaceful uses of atormic energy a principle which 
it has always pressed and will continue to press It must not however be taken to imply 
approval of those provisions which would limit and hamper the development of inter 
national co-operation in this field  Sebotew's statement, translated from Russian, is 
printed in Atoms for Peace Manwal p 333 For text of Resolution 610 (1X) and additional 
references, see Forrign Relations, 1952-1954 wol n, Part 2. » 1578 
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Government, the Government of the United States would be prepared 
to commence discussions on these topics at any time after May 1, and 
would be pleased to receive a Soviet delegation in Washington, D.C. 


[Enclosure]‘ 


AGENDA FOR DISCUSSION ON SAFEGUARDING PEACEFUL 
USES OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


Safeguarding Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy 


To discuss the safeguards required for the following peaceful uses 
of atomic energy under the auspices of an international atomic energy 


agency: 


b. Reactors to provide neutron irradiations for scientific re- 
search and for testing materials and components for power reac- 
tors 


c. Reactors as pilot plants for the development and demon- 
stration of economic atomic power. 


2. Large-Scale Utilization of Atomic Power 


a. Power reactors using as fuel either natural uranium or 
uranium partially enriched in U-235, but not containing thorium. 

b. Power reactors as fuel either plutonium, U-233, or 
uranium highly enriched in U-235, but not containing thorium or 
significant amounts of U-238. 


c. Reactors con the fertile materials U-238 or thorium 
for the specific purpose of producing fissionable material in addi- 
tion to power. 


Safeguards are to be considered in relation to: 


1. The design and construction of reactors; 

2. Allocation and preparation of critical materials; 
3. Operation of reactors; and 

4. Processing of irradiated materials. 


* Secret 
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21. _—Letter From the Secretary of State to the President's Special 
Assistant (Rockefeller) ' 


Washington, May 2, 1955. 


Dear NELSON: Sherman Adams has sent on to me your memoran- 
dum ci April 22* making two proposals for getting ahead with the 
Atoms ior Peace program. As you know, we are about to ask the 
President to approve the Turkish agreement for a research reactor, the 
“st of what we hope will be many international Agreements for 
~ooperation. 


I have given your proposals some thought and would like to go 
into them further with you after my return from the NATO Ministers’ 


meeting in Paris. I expect to be back in Washington about May 16.‘ | 
think it would be well also to /:¢\e Lewis Strauss discuss them with us. 
I understand that he is due back from Europe about May 19. 


My preliminary reactions to your two proposals are as follows: ° 


bought wn gery as pending arrangements wi 
Swiss, the Dutch, and the Italians.* A broad gift program would per- 
haps also discount specific gifts such as we propose to make to the 


' Source: Eisenhower Library, White House Centra! Files, Confidential Pile. Confi- 


* Not found in the Eisenhower Library or Department of State files, but a letter frown 
Rockefeller to Dulles, May 4, identified its title as ‘International Peaceful Atomic Devel- 
opment.” (Department of State, Atomic Energy Piles: Lot 57 D 688, Nuclear Power) 


’ Eisenhower approved an Agreement for Cooperation with Turkey on May 3 One 


of the terms of this allowed Turkey to engage U.S. companies in the con 
struction of research reactors in Turkey. For and correspondence on and 
text, see Atoms for Peace Manual, pp. 428-437, and of State Bulletin, May 23, 
1955, pp. 865-866. 


* Rockefeller's letter to Dulles, May 4, cited in footnote 2 above, indicates that 
Rockefeller saw the Secretary on the afternoon of May 4 

*On April 29, Gerard Smith wrote a memorandum for Secretary Dulles which 
commented on Rockefellers memorandum of April 22 Dulles "preliminary reactions” 
to Rockefeller's proposals follow many of the points made in Smith s memorandum and 
appear to be based on it. (Department of State, Atomic Energy Piles: Lot 57 D 688, 
Power and Research Reactors) 


* Agreements for Cooperation between the United States and ©witzerland, the 
Netherlands, and Italy were signed on July 18, July 18, and July 28, respectively. These 
agreements are noted in Department of State Bulletin, August 1 and August 15, 1955, 
pp. 210 and 290, respectively 
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of scientific c 


’ We should be careful to avoid 
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John Foster Dulles” 
cited in footnote 2 above that he would modify his proposal to incorporate the 


alii 
Bie jie 


to the United States, and Secretary Dulles in Department of State, Secre- 


tary s Memoranda of Conversation: Lot 64 D 199 


I will get in touch with you on this matter after the NATO meet- 


see 
ing. 


"An Agreement for Cooperation on the civil uses of atomic energy between the 
United States and the Philippines was signed in Washington on july 27, 1955, and 
entered into force the same day. This agreement provided for an outright gift of a 
nuclear reactor for research purposes to the Philippines Details are given in Department 
of State Bulletin, August 8 1955 p 249 and in a memorandum of conversation, dated 


Sincerely yours, 
Scere > Go Gand Guan, Romulo persona! representative of President Ramon 


june 11 See Public 


reactor 
on 
Papers of the Presidents of the United States Dwight D Eisenhower, 1955, pp 593-600 


* Dulles apparently persuaded Rockefeller during their May 4 meeting to 
nuclear reactors on a matching basis, for Rockefeller said im his May 4 
D 688 Power and Research Reactors) 
" The President outlined the features of the US 
in his commencement address at Pennsylvania State 


* Document 14 


idea A memorandum for the file by Smith May $ indicates Rockefeller also told Smith 
yt A Aeete Sama oe df temper: ene! ee ppg emamaaaa (Ibid. 
Lot § 


Brier 
Atomic Energy Files 








' Printed from a copy that bears this typed signature 
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22 ~—_— Letter From the Representative at the United Nations 
{Lodge) to the Secretary of State’ 


New York, May 3, 1955. 
SUBJECT 
Atom Radiation ’ 


Dear Foster: Here is the choice concerning which is shaping up 
for the next session of the General Assembly as far as Atomic Radia- 
tion is conc med: 


1. Some delegation, such as India or Pakistan, is almost certain to 
raise the problem of the effects of radiation on living organisms as a 
result of testing nuclear weapons. This would put us on the defensive. 

2. Or, we can take the initiative, introduce an item of our own, 


thus off this , the situation so as to 
phy LT LL ng 

Obviously, we should take action number two. 

We must not assume (as | believe some are doing) that one of our 
choices is doing nothing. 

Anything which we propose will, of course, have to assure that 
our security interests are completely protected, and not be such as to 
require our revealing anything more than we already intend to do 
anyway. (This would be more difficult to do in the case of an Indian 
proposal.) 

I propose, therefore, that the United States sponsor an item which 
would call for international coordination through the United Nations 
of national studies on the effects of radiation. 

By so doing, we can divert attention from our own tests to those 
of the United Kingdom and the USSR, and at the same time avoid the 
pressures that are increasingly building up for a moratorium on tests. 

Note also that when the Geneva Conference on the Peaceful Uses 
of Atomic Energy meets, there will be already on the agenda items 
“maximum permissible exposure standards”. Unless we have headed 
it off, this is one factor which can especially lead to concerted action by 
numerous Delegations at Geneva to debate the effects of nuclear tests, 
and either a call for a moratorium or for scientific studies on the 


dangers of continued explosions. 


‘ Source: Department of State, Atomic Energy Piles: Lot 57 D 668, Radiation and 
Fallout Secret A copy was sent to Key 

' A telegram from Lodge to Dulles had earlier claborated on Lodge s concerns about 
radiation and had a US initiative proposing an international study under 
UN on the of radiation (Telegram 6860 from New York, April 13, ibid. 
Central , 600 /0012/4-1355) 
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The existing agenda for the Geneva Conference will also divert 
the Conference from the positive program of the President for peaceful 
uses into a psychological defeat for the United States unless the United 
States acts positively beforehand. 

The step that I have proposed should thus be taken before the 





* Dulles called Lodge on May 5 at 4:31 p.m. 

“The Sec. referred to L.'s letter of May 3 about the item on the agenda re fall-out. 
The Sec said he does not think we can respond until after Strauss is back on 
will be important then for L. to come down and have a talk They |ABC) are extremely 
negative on anybody else getting into this field but it is a question of how you 
can be and get away with it L said they are making judgments on the situahon 
in the UN, and they don't know about it. L. will be down for Cabinet on 
Oe ee oy oe 
Papers Genera! Telephone Conversations) 

See also Document 32 

* Printed from a copy that bears this typed signature 
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23. Telegram From the Department cf State to the Embassy in 
the United Kingdom ' 


Washington, May 10, 1955—6:11 p.m. 


5743. For Wadsworth re disarmament. Your 4782.’ Concur desir- 
ability exchange views UK re moratorium with objective coordinating 


‘Source: Department of State, Central Piles, 330.13/4-2755. Secret. Drafted by 
and approved by Wainhouse Repeated to USUN 

' Telegram 4782 reported discussions between the \ K and US Delegations to the 

Subcommittee on the questions of a moratonum on nuclear 
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and maximizing effectiveness presentation our position when indian 
proposal * comes up full Disarmament Commission. Following we be- 
lieve are major arguments against moratorium: 


1. Nuclear weapons central part of defensive capability free 


world. Testing a vital element in maintaining and i ig this capa- 
og ge ap a ota 
strength unless as part of disarmament system. We have 


made concrete proposals for such a plan. Until that comes about, we 
must maintain our strength. 

2. Our own oe nea have gg that we ignificant ~~" 
hazard results nuclear test osions. We presently ering su 
studies to provide additional information this matter. 

3. In any event, such a moratorium would be extremely difficult to 
enforce and might be circumvented with impunity. It would require 
extensive inspection and monitoring system and could not rely on 
good faith alone. Record to date indicates there are nations unwilling 
to accept thoroughgoing inspection of type probably required, an 
capable of violating ent. 

4. Future test activities will also contribute importantly develop- 
ment nuclear weapons, including those with strictly defensive applica- 
tions, and US cannot cease experimentation which might increase 
deterrent effects atomic weapons. 


FYI. Department presently exploring possibility coupling opposi- 
tion to moratorium with proposal in UN designed to meet widespread 
concern possible effects radioactivity resulting nuclear explosions 
through some limited international approach this question. 


Hoover 


opposition to growing public pressures for these proposals. (Telegram 4782 from 
London, April 27 ibid.) 

* Dulles called Lodge on May 5 at 4:31 p.m.: 

“The Sec. referred to L.'s letter of May 3 about the item on the agenda re fallout. 
The Sec. said he does not think we can respond until after Strauss is back on May 19. It 
will be important then for L. to come down and have a talk. They AEC are extremely 
nega‘ive on anybody else getting into this field but it is a question of how negative you 
can be and get away with it. L. said they are making judgments on the political situation 
in the UN, and they don’t know about it. L. will be down for Cabinet on the 20th, and 
they agreed to try to set a meeting up to discuss it then.” (Eisenhower Library, Dulles 
Papers, General Telephone Conversations) 

See also Document 32. 
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24. Editorial Note 


At the May 10 meeting of the Subcommittee of the United Na- 
tions Disarmament Commission, the Soviet Union introduced compre- 
hensive proposals on the reduction of armaments and the prohibition 
of atomic weapons. Briefly, these proposals amounted to the negotia- 
tion of a treaty for approval by the United Nations Security Council. 
This treaty would provide for: 


“(a) the complete prohibition of the use and production both of 
nuclear and of all other — of mass destruction, and the con’er- 
sion of existing stocks of nuclear weapons for peaceful 


purposes, 
“(b) a major aiden & in all armed forces and all conventional 
armaments; 


“(c) the establishment of a control organ with hoy 
and functions adequate to guarantee in the case of all States 
effective observance of the agreed prohibitions and reductions.” 


The Soviet proposals elaborated at length on several measures 
involving budgets, force levels, conventional arms, prohibitions on 
production and use of weapons of mass destruction, procedures for 
dismantling of foreign bases, disclosure, inspection and control, and 
enforcement, all of which were to be implemented in two stages, the 
first in 1956 and the second in 1957. 


The Soviet proposals are printed in Department of State Bulletin, 
May 30, pages 900-905; and Documents on Disarmament, 1945-1959, 
volume I, pages 456-467. 


tke the 





25. Letter From the Representative at the United Nations 
(Lodge) to the Secretary of State’ 


New York, May 11, 1955. 


Dear Foster: The publ'cation of the Russian disarmament mani- 
festo* today makes me feel like the man who was lying on the New 
York Central track, knowing that the express was about to come 
through—and stays there and is run over. 


' Source: Eisenhower Library, Dulles Papers. Confidential; Personal. 
* Regarding this proposal, see supra. 
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Certainly you and I both have anticipated such a manifesto from 
Moscow. It is not particularly novel or particularly clever intrinsically. 
But it is undoubtedly extremely effective. Where others whisper in 
private, they act in public. 

What bothers me about it is mot primarily that they have scored 
again in the field of international propaganda. 

What bothers me about it is not primarily that we have lost a 
magnificent opportunity—which we have had ever since Tuesday, 
March Ist,’ when their attitude in London would have justified us in 
putting out a manifesto of our own. 

What bothers me about it basically is that it will intensify the 
already dangerous tenderness of British and French public opinion 
towards Soviet proposals. 

We are actually now on a downward spiral as far as British and 
French public opinion towards the Soviet Union is concerned unless 
we do something about it. 

I say this as one who has completely agreed with your policy to 
defer to the French and the British on the public relations phase of 
disarmament. It would certainly have been quite a wrench for us last 
autumn to have said what we really thought and what our public 
opinion would have really liked when Vyshinsky made his thoroughly 
dishonest disarmament proposal.‘ Instead we started then to defer 
solemnly to French and British prejudices. Whenever we do this the 
whole Soviet cause gains in respectability and it becomes even more 
difficult for us later to espouse the position which we really think is 
right. 

The Soviets will now come to New York with this new manifesto 
at their back—if, indeed, they do not come to San Francisco’ with it 
and because of having been the tail to the British kite on this issue for 
so long, we will probably be compelled to be an even bigger tail to 
their kite now. 


* The Russian draft resolution submitted to the Subcommittee of the U.N. Disarma- 
ment Commission on February 25 appeared to the U.S., British, Canadian, and French 
representatives to be a retreat from the Soviets’ more flexible and cooperative posture 
during the 1954 meetings. By March 1, the discussions had come to an apparent 
standstill. The March 1 subcommittee meeting was characterized by Western representa- 
tives’ searching questions of and critical comments on the Soviet position. On March 2, 
the four Western representatives decided to continue the meetings for the immediate 
future while pressing Gromyko for clarification of the Russian position. (Telegrams 
3826, 3836, and 3838 from London, all March 2; Department of State, Central Files, 
330.13 /3-255) 

* Lodge presumably is referring to the Soviet disarmament proposal submited to 
the U.N. General Assembly on September 30, 1954. For the U.S. reaction to the pro- 
posal and its text, see Department of State Bulletin, October 25, 1954, pp. 619-626. 

* The 10th anniversary meeting of the United Nations was held in San Francisco, 
June 20-26. 
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It all makes me wonder whether we would not have done better 
to have taken our own stand early and thereby at least prevented 
spectful of the Soviet line. 

It may be that Harold Stassen will produce a new idea whi-b the 
President can then prociaim to the world and we can then get. 23h 
start. But you badly need a positive position for your opening speech in 
San Francisco. You must expect the Soviet line there to follow that of 
today’s manifesto, with communist marchers in the street and all the 
rest of the dreary Picasso drill. 

Once the British elections * are over, I really think it will be time to 
reconsider and time for us to take a line of our own, knowing that even 
if it does displease the British at the time, it will displease them even 
more the longer we wait.” 

We always seem to treat their’ protestations to us much more 
seriously than they take anyone else’s—or than they expect theirs to 
be taken. 

Faithfully yours, 


* The general election in the United Kingdom took place on May 26. 

” Dulles’ letter of reply to Lodge on May 16 reads in part: 

“Tt is very irksome in this and in other matters to defc> to our allies and certainly 
some reasonable balar ce should be found. After the British elections, we may, as you 
suggest, usefully reconsider whether the balance has been too much againist our inter- 
est.” (Eisenhower Library, Dulles Papers, Strictly Confidential) 

*The word “these” has been deleted and the word “their” has been inserted in 
handwriting on the source text 





26. Letter From the Deputy Representative on the United 
Nations Disarmament Commission (Wadsworth) to the 
Representative at the United Nations (Lodge)' 


London, May 11, 1955. 


Dear Casot: The more I think of it, the more I believe that we can 
find a way of turning this latest Soviet move’ to our own advantage. 


‘Source: Department of State, 1O Files: Lot 60 D 113, Ambassador Lodge. Personal 
and Confidential. A copy sent to Key was received May 16. 
* See Document 24. 
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Although it is true that we do not have a firm coordinated policy in re 
several of the points which they have included in their latest proposal, 
I don’t think that that will necessarily paralyze our activities. 

Most of the members of the staff were originally worried by the 
prospect of having to sit here and reveal, in one way or another, this 
lack of position, and most of their thinking has been along the line of 
getting out of here fast before too much harm has been done. As of 


this morning, everybody feels a lot better and ail are agreed that we 
will make the best of it. 


As I sleep on the thing over night, I cannot conceive of either the 
UK or France being willing to accede to a quick recess or adjournment 
at this time. Tony Nutting says that his first reaction is that this will 
make them a lot of votes and will virtually sew up the election for 
them. He is going to insert a section in a speech tonight, probably, 
which will take the same line as we plan to do in our public statement 
today, namely: “Patience has paid off—Western solidarity has caused 
the Russians to retreat from untenable positions”. 

One of the most significant features of our meetings since April 19 
when the “French 75” plan’ was tabled has been the silence of Malik 
on the perfectly normal question of how the United States fel: about 
this proposal. I think we may assume that the Russians are so condi- 
tioned to believing that anything any one of us says has been checked 
and approved by all the others, that it just hasn't occurred to him that I 
have made no statement whatever in favor of the idea. You will 
remember that your own “tough” speech shortly before you left * was 
taken by Gromyko as a full Western position, even though your West- 
ern colleagues did not know you were going to make it. 


What I would like to do is to drop the role of the Guy Who Wants 
to Go Home. This doesn’t mean that I don’t want to come home, 
because I do, and I fully realize the dangers of staying here and 
exposing lack of US policy. At the same time, I think we must recog- 
nize that when you take away all the non-essentials of the latest 
Russian proposal, you must admit that they have made tremendous 
concessions compared to the position which Malik was strenuously 
defending as recently as last Thursday. ° It appears to me that it would 


* The Anglo-French proposal to the Disarmament Subcommittee on April 19, pro- 
vided, as one of its features, “that the prohibition of the use of nuclear weapons and the 
ete roa nuclear stocks should be carried out at the same time as the 

quarter of the agreed reductions in armed forces and conventional armaments 
begins, that is to say, when 75 per cent of those reductions have been completed.” For 
text, see Documents on Disarmament, 1945-1959, vol. 1, pp. 453-454. 

‘Presumably Lodge's extensive remarks on March 9 to the Subcommittee of the 
U.N. Disarmament Commission, summarized in telegram 3965 from London, March 10. 
(Department of State, Central Files, 330/13/3-1055) Lodge left the talks shortly after he 
presided at the March 11 subcommittee meeting. 

* May 5. 
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come with poor grace for the United States, at this end, to pull out of a 
conference which now seems finally to be getting somewhere. 

Until the Secretary has made up his mind as to how this fits into 
the Big Picture, I would rather not say a word to my Western friends 
about leaving. After all, the way this particular small plant of machin- 
ery works will be dependent on the ultimate US policy on a détente, 
and until that is decided, I think our best stunt is to follow the Presi- 
dent's line of being willir . to go anywhere and do anything as long as 
there is the slightest chance of success. 

In several of your letters you have asked me if you can do any- 
thing to help along. I believe that one of the most important things 
that can be done today is to persuade the United States Government 
that it must quickly take a position on these matters which have not 
yet been determined. You, of course, realize that there is considerable 
difference of opinion within the State Department, to say nothing of 
the independent and strongly held views of Defense and AEC. If you 
and Dave Key can be gadflies to the appropriate people who have 
been considering these matters it cannot help but be valuable. I would 
think that enlisting the aid of Harold Stassen, who has by now had a 
thorough briefing on all these matters, would be imperative. Then, 
when the Secretary returns I strongly recommend as rapid a decision 
as possible. It is all very well for Washington to tell us, as it did on 


April 12,° that they can give us no assurance that they can reach “firm 
conclusions” in the “near future”. You and I know that political events 
are simply not going to wait for the bureaucrats, and there is no use 
playing the ostrich and pretending that they will. 

These are the matters concerning which we have as yet had no 
policy determination and which are contained in the latest Russian 


proposal. 


1. The actual time limits in which to carry out the whole disarma- 
ment program. This would be tied into Number 2 below. 

2. Whether we can express specific su for force levels of 
1,000,000 to 1,500,000 men for the US, USSK and China, and 650,000 
each for the UK and France. 

3. Discontinuance of nuclear tests and setting up an international 
commission to supervise such discontinuance. 

4. Liquidation of bases located in the territories of other States. 
This is not quite as important for immediate determination, since we 
can lump it into the conventional disarmament picture and make 
statements about abolishing bases as the threat of a ion disap- 
pears. However, it should be given considerable thought. 

5. a Fp mew and elimination of weapons of mass 
destruction after 75% reduction in conventional armaments. 





* Not further identified. 
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To my mind, there is nothing insurmountable about this list. True, 
it will take some firm, close military figuring, as well as some concen- 
trated political analysis, but we still come back to the major point, 
which is how much do we want to demonstrate willingness to close 
the cold war and work cooperatively with the Russians for peace? Of 
course, we can’t trust them, and they are so constituted that they may 
make a 90, or even 180 degree turn from today’s policy at any mo- 
ment. However, the fact remains that in the battle for men’s minds this 
latest effort will make a profound impression. Even those people who 
will not be taken in by claims that this is a Soviet proposal will be 
forced to admit that they have, outwardly at least, acknowledged the 
error of their previous position and moved much, much closer to the 
Western positions. 

I anxiously await your comments in re the above—I did not feel I 
should send these sorts of thoughts in a telegram, and I hope that the 
pouch system will prove fast enough to let you get in some good licks, 
if you feel such is desirable, before the Department gives us even an 
interim answer to our questions. | am sending a copy of this to Dave 
Key for his information. ’ 

Sincerely, 


James J. Wadsworth‘ 


” At the top of the source text, which is Key's copy, is a handwritten note: “David: 
You have always been too understanding for words, so I'm sending this along as an 
analysis of today’s thinking. Tomorrow's may be different. Jerry.” A handwritten note 
by Wadsworth at the end of the source text reads: “PS. Cabot will probably not receive 
this until Friday morning.” Friday was May 13. The date of receipt in Key's office is 
stamped May 16. 

* Printed from a copy that bears this typed signature. 





27. Memorandum of a Conversation, New York, May 11, 1955’ 


PARTICIPANTS 


Dag Hammarskjold, Secretary General, United Nations 
Ambassador Morehead Patterson, S/IAE 

Mr. William Hall, USUN 

Mr. Eric Stein, S/IAE 


‘Source: Department of State, USUN Files, Atomic Energy, 1955. Confidential 
Drafted by Stein 
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SUBJECT 

a tonal Atomic Energy A 

Ambassador Patterson called on the Secretary General to inform 
him of the progress in the negotiations for an International Atomic 
Energy Agency. Ambassador Patterson reviewed the debate in the 
General Assembly last fall and said that following the adoption of the 
General Assembly resolution’ the U.S. exchanged ideas with other 
governments and a draft of a Statute was given to the seven states of 
the negotiating group.’ Subsequently these states were given certain 
Under the Statute the Agency will begin operating as a broker but the 
Board of Governors will have the authority to set up the necessary 
facilities for receiving and storing fissionable material at such time as it 
will be considered advisable. The draft Statute is a simple document 
based upon the idea that the Agency should be set up as quickly as 
possible; membership in the Agency would not impose any specific 
obligations and as many problems as possible would be left for deci- 
sion by the Board of Governors once the Agency was a going concern. 
Mr. Stein added that the five governments * were asked to let us have 
their comments by the end of this month; when these comments are 
received we would hope to have a document agreed to in principle by 
the entire negotiating group, at which point we were thinking of 
extending the consultation to other members of the UN. 

Mr. Hammarskjold expressed great pleasure at the progress of the 
negotiations. He said that the Agency must of necessity start as a 
brokerage enterprise and that it was most gratifying that the Agency 
would be given the authority, if and when circumstances warrant it, to 
go beyond the brokerage function; the important thing was to provide 
an opportunity for growth and development. He said that he was 
officially interested in two aspects: (1) that there be an efficient agency; 
and (2) in the tie between the UN and the Agency. He was entirely in 
agreement with our concept of seeking an agreement in principle 
within a small group so that the document on which broader consulta- 
tions are held would have some standing; it will be made clear that the 
broader consultations will not be allowed to delay or impair the estab- 
lishment of an efficient agency. He was delighted to hear that we were 
contemplating to consult with other UN members because that would 


* U.N. General Assembly Resolution 810 (IX); see footnote 7, Document 20. 

’ Given to the United Kingdom, Canada, Australia, Belgium, South Africa, Portugal, 
and France on March 29. (Department of State, Atomic Energy Files: Lot 57 D 688, 
IAEA —General) 

*A March 30 memorandum from Spiers to Popper indicated that the draft of the 
statute was developed in close consultation with the British and Canadian representa- 
tives and then distributed to the other five negotiating states. (/bid.) Presumably Stein is 
referring to the same five governments 
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ease his problem with India and with others. He referred to the recent 
protest he had received from the Indian Representative concerning the 
lack of information on the present negotiations ° and he felt that unless 
the Indians were given some satisfaction they will again seek to as- 
sume the role of mediator between the Soviets and the West and 
generally be troublesome. He said the Indians obviously were curious 
and would like to play a part in the negotiations. He said that the 
Indian Representative requested him to circulate the Indian protest to 
all members but that he talked the Indian out of it. However, it will be 
necessary for the Secretary General to reply to the Indian letter and 
the ideal reply would t- to the effect that the Secretary General (a) 
was studying the problem of the relationship between the proposed 
Agency and the UN and (b) was told by the U.S. Government that 
broader consultations on the Agency's Statute were contemplated in 
due course. 

The Secretary General thought it was important for him to initiate 
a study of the UN-Agency relationship in close cooperation with the 
U.S., so that the General Assembly debate next fall, which might very 
well concentrate on this point, could be given some acceptable direc- 
tion. He felt that the Agency should not be a specialized agency of the 
UN, one reason being that specialized agencies have to report to the 
ECOSOC and this would not be a good idea in the case of the Atomic 
Energy Agency; in a sense the formal tie between the UN and the 
specialized agencies was too close; on the other hand, the “substan- 
tive’ tie in the practical sense between the UN and the new Agency 
should be closer than the presently existing tie between the UN and 

Ambassador Patterson said that we have been proceeding on the 
assumption that the relationship between the UN ond the new 
would be determined only after the Agency was established. Mr. Stein 
pointed out that there was a provision in the draft Statute which 
would authorize the Board of Governors to develop an arrangement 
with the UN. Both Mr. Hall and Mr. Stein pointed out that we would 
want to consider further the idea of a Secretariat study and that the 
problem of timing and publicity in connection with any such study 
was particularly important. 

Mr. Hammarskjold said that he had been surprised by the degree 
of cooperation he has been getting from the Russian scientists Skobelt- 
syn® and Vavilov’ in organizing the Geneva Scientific Conference; 
with a bit of special handling he had managed to carry them along 


* Not found in Department of State files 

* D.V. Skobeltsyn, Soviet nuclear and cosmic ray physicist 

"Reference is either to VS. Vavilov, Soviet physicist, or PP. Vavilov, Chairman, 
Komi Affiliate, Siberian Department and Regional Affiliates of the USSR Academy of 
Scientists 
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step by step on the entire arrangement; they have been paying lip 
service to their instructions and have been acting independently of 
their instructions. He was wondering whether it would not be a good 
idea for him to seek their support for Russian participation in the 


Mr. Hall wondered whether these scientists in fact deviated from 

Ambassador Patterson said that he was not acquainted with the 
negotiations between the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. on the Agency since 
these negotiations have been handled separately. Mr. Stein added that 
as was announced by the Department of State, we handed a Note on 
this subject to the Russians a few weeks ago," and the ball, therefore, 
was in the Soviet court. Ambassador Patterson thought that it was not 
very likely that the Russians would want to come into the Agency, at 
least at the start; we propose to have the Agency established and going 
and the Russians might choose to come in at a later date. 

Mr. Hammarskjold thought that the Russians might conclude that 
they would have to pay too high a price for staying out; they might 
decide to come in at once or later on as they did in connection with the 
technical assistance program; he was, however, very much concerned 
that we do not end up with two agencies—a Western one and a 
Russian one; this, he thought, would be very bad. 

Returning to Ambassador Patterson's stateme:.* that members of 
the Agency will not undertake any specific obligations when joining 
the Agency, Mr. Hammarskjold thought that there was an important 
policy question as to whether the emphasis will be put upon bilateral 
agreements in the atomic energy field or upon Agency operations; he 
hoped that the Agency would not be considered solely as means to 
obtain UN blessing for a program of bilateral agreements. 

Ambassador Patterson said that we were in the process of negoti- 
ating several bilateral agreem«tnts as an intermediary program and 
pending the negotiations for the Agency. He said that we have not yet 
worked out the prospective relationship between the Agency and the 
bilateral agreements but that it might well be possible in some in- 
stances for the Agency to take over the servicing of the bilateral agree- 
ments; on the other hand, it has nevur been contemplated that the 
Agency would serve as an exclusive medium in this field. 

Mr. Hammarskjold wondered how he could be helpful in the next 
stages of negotiations for the Agency; he thought, for example, that he 
might distribute to the UN members the draft Statute agreed to by the 
eight governments. He said that he would like to follow up this ques- 
tion and the question of the UN-Agency tie study with Mr. Hall. He 
expressed his appreciation for this exchange of views. 


* Document 20 
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28. Telegram From the Department of State to the Embassy in 
France’ 





Washington, May 12, 1955—8:10 p.m. 
Tosec 43. For Secretary from Acting Secretary. nb Ce mange 


be able to bring some influence to bear on British and French to that 
end.’ 


At end of meeting Stassen handed me following memo re Soviet 


‘The Soviet are very far- and include a number 
of new elements. They may be pure or may indicate 
a serious opening for constructive . The US approach to the 


oe Be ne oe Cee 
to a recommendation 


neither of the current British French positions nor the previ- 
ous US position are acceptable for a future US policy. Furthermore, the 
ye tty magner hee prreemegh Defense, and to some extent the 
C which have existed since 1951 cannot now be : y resolved in 


any t characteristic. This entire subject be a major item 
on the NSC agenda on May 26,‘ and presumably some further consid- 
eration su t to May 26 wil! be necessary even the funda- 
mentals of U tion can be ditermined by the President. Therefore, 
I would y urge that the JS Delegation in London, if unsuccess 
ful in recessing the conference, use extraordinary skill in completely 

' Source: of State, Central Files, 330.13/5-1155. Secret; Priority 
Drafted by W and approved by Scott. Repeated to USUN and London for 
Wadsworth 

* At the 248th meeting of the NSC on May 12, Allen Dulles on “t.e chief 


elements of the Soviet diplomatic offensive After mentioning elements of this 
offensive, Dulles described the recent Soviet disarmament 
“This latter statement, which had long been in 


agreement 
the subcommittee for a recess, see Department of State Bulletin, May 30, 1955, p. 901 
* See Document 34 
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iH 


5 


H 


4; 


and deliberate review prior to any i j 

even though the US Delegation is pressed to give early reactions.” 
Guidance we have given Wadsworth (Deptel London 5761, rptd 

Tosec 26, May 11),° and Wadsworth’s own recommendation re stall- 

ing tactics (London tel 4967, rptd Paris 680)* accord basically with 

memo. 


Hoover 


* Not printed. (Department of State, Central Files, 330.13/5-1155) 
* Dated May 11, not printed. (/bid.) 





29. Memorandum for the Files, by William O. Hall of the 
United States Mission to the United Nations’ 


New York, May 13, 1955. 
SUBJECT 


Conversation Between Ambassador Lodge and Ambassador Patterson on May 
10th 


Ambassador Patterson indicated that negotiations on the draft 
statute for the Atomic Energy Agency had been proceeding actively 
and well. He indicated that his main interest was in pressing for the 


completion of as many bilateral atomic energy agreements as possible 
before May 31st. 


He said the Agency would not come into being until fall because 
of the Congressional recess and the necessity for further clearances, 
but that a demonstration of progress on the sharing of atomic energy 
could be achieved if a number of bilateral agreements were signed. He 
said the provision requiring the agreements to lie on the table for sixty 


‘Source: Department of State, USUN Piles, Atomic Energy, 1955. Confidential 
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days while Congress is in session’ made June Ist the probable last 
effective date for initialing agreements. 

He recounted the negotiations with respect to the Turkish agree- 
ment, and the difficulties encountered in the Netherlands agreement 
where the U.S. had been unable to comply with the desire of the 
Netherlands for a power reactor because of the restrictions in the 
Atomic Energy Act on the amount of nuclear fuel which could be 
supplied to any one country. . . . * As the result of this restriction, 
the reactor agreements will have to be restricted to its use for research 

The Ambassadors discussed at some length the question of per- 
manent membership on the governing board of the Agency. Ambassa- 
Mr. Menon in the UN, and they canvassed the possibility of member- 
ship by Pakistan, the Philippines and Japan after they had both agreed 
that it probably would be politically desirable and almost necessary to 
include a colored and underdeveloped country among the permanent 
members on the governing body. Ambassador Lodge suggested that if 
the Agency could be located away from New York and if Ambassador 
Cooper could be asked to make it clear to Mr. Nehru that the U.S. 
would expect India to designate a scientist as its representative on the 
governing body, he felt on balance India probably was the most natu- 
ral candidate for membership. He pointed out that, in the process of 
regular election, India would undoubtedly be able to serve as a mem- 
ber of the governing body and that it might be better if she were given 
the permanent status. 

The Ambassadors then canvassed somewhat inconclusively the 
problems presented by the absence of a Latin American in the perma- 
nent members and Ambassador Lodge expressed the view that Brazil 
would undoubtedly be a good candidate and a member that could be 
counted on to support the U.S. 


It was agreed that Ambassador Patterson would outline fairly 
fully to the SYG UN the plans for the Agency, and would also mention 
that the U.S. was intending to negotiate as many bilateral agreements 


as possible. 


* Reference is to provisions contained in section 123 of the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954. (68 Stat. 940) 

’ The Atomic Energy Act of 1954 did not place specific restrictions on the amount of 
nuclear fuel which could be supplied to any one country, but section 123-a(3) required 
“a guaranty by the cooperating party that any material to be transferred pursuant to 
such an agreement will no be used for atomic weapons. or for research on or develop- 
ment of atornic weapons or for any other military purpose = (Ibid) 
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Ambassador Lodge congratulated Ambassador Patterson on the 
excellent work he had done and assured him that the Mission would 
lend every support to his efforts to move the President's program 
along at a rapid rate. 





3. Editorial Note 


On May 14, the United States conducted Operation Wigwam, a 
one-shot, atomic depth charge detonated in the Pacific Ocean about 
500 miles southwest of San Diego, California. Several planning docu- 
ments, weapon test reports, and scientific studies on this operation are 
located in the Defense Nuclear Agency Technical Library, Alexandria, 
Virginia. A summary history of this operation, with particular focus on 
the participation of Department of Defense personnel, is Prototype 
Report: DOD Personnel Participation, Operation Wigwam. Series Volume, 
Oceanic Test (DNA Report 6000-F, May 30, 1980). 





31. Letter From the Representative at the United Nations 
(Lodge) to the Secretary of State’ 


New York, May 16, 1955. 


Dear Foster: At a talk last Thursday’ with the President, he 
pointed out—in discussing the question of appearing in San Fran- 
cisco—that he did not feel he could make such an appearance withcut 
having something substantial to say. Herewith is a suggestion for a 
statement by him which I believe would be substantial: 


“l am instructing the United States Representative to the United 
Nations to introduce a resolution on behalf of the United States at the 
next meeting of the General Assembly of the United Nations in Sep- 





‘Source. Eisenhower Library, Dulles Papers. Personal, Secret 
‘May 12 
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ee he Pog for a coordination of all national studies on the 
subject of the biological effects of atomic radiation.”’* 

A moving argument can be made for this based on the world- 
wide apprehension concerning the harmful effects of atomic radiation 
and the need to get at the facts right away. National studies are much 
more effective and much more rapid than the highly theoretical inter- 
national study which has been talked of. 

By way of background, let me say that the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission has been very much opposed to any kind of international 
activity in this connection. At a meeting last Thursday morning with 
Dr. Libby and Admiral Foster of the Atomic Energy Commission, we 
reached substantial agreement on a coordination of national studies, as 
contrasted with a study by an international body, such as the U.N. I 
expect we can settle this at a meeting which you and I are having with 
Admiral Strauss on Friday, the 20th. * The idea is well on the way to 
being cleared by the affected officials in Washington. 

In addition to having real appeal in itself, it has the great merit of 
“stealing a march” on the communists and neutralists who give every 
indication of intending to put in a resolution for an international study, 
thereby putting us in a most embarrassing position. It is important for 
the United States to ““beat them to the punch.” 

It seems to me that: 


this is a fine thing in and of itself; it is a fine thing because of the 
communist and neutralist activity which it would forestall; 


and it would be a fine thing for the President to discuss in public. 
Faithfully yours, 
Cabot L. 


* Eisenhower did not mention the subject of atomic radiation in his speech at the 
10th anniversary meeting of the United Nations in San Francisco on June 20. For text of 
his address, see Public Papers of the Presidents of the United States: Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
1955, pp. 605-611. 

* See infra. 
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32. Memorandum of a Conversation, United States Mission at 
the United Nations, New York, May 20, 1955' 


SUBJECT 
US. Initiative in UN on Radiation Effects 
PARTICIPANTS 


The Secretary of State AEC 

Under Secretary Herbert Hoover, Jr. Admiral Lewis L. Strauss 

Assistant Secretary David McK. Key USUN 

Deputy Asst. Secretary D. W. Amb. Henry Cabot Lodge 
Wainhouse Brig. Gen. C. S. Babcock 

S/AE—Mr. Gerard C. Smith Mr. James W. Barco 


The Secretary referred to the announcement of the Foreign Minis- 
ter of Sweden that his Government intends to propose UN action to 
investigate the radiation effects of nuclear tests.* He pointed out also 
that India has announced its intention of raising this question in the 
Disarmament Commission. ° He said that we had been thinking that it 
would be in our interest to take the initiative in the UN on this subject 
and guide it in a direction not harmful to us. He had in mind propos- 
ing that national studies be submitted to the Disarmament Commis- 
sion for collection and dissemination. He asked Admiral Strauss if he 
saw any objection to such an initiative on our part. 

Admiral Strauss said that he did see objection and that he would 
like to explain why. Any report by an international body would be 
considered by a packed jury and, if it were adopted, the finding would 
undoubtedly be adverse to our possession of nuclear weapons. Admi- 
ral Strauss said, to avoid this, he would rather accept the onus of 
opposing anything introduced by Sweden, India or others. Admiral 
Strauss explained further that investigation of the effects of radiation 
on human genetics would probably not reveal anything for a long 
period of time, possibly for two hundred years. Tests that have been 
conducted during the last seven years with higher animal life had 
produced no conclusions. He pointed out that the use of antibiotics in 
modern medicine might be producing mutations‘ more serious than 


Source: Department of State, Central Files, 700.5611/5-2055. Secret. No drafting 
information is given on the source text. A shorter memorandum of this meeting, drafted 
by Gerard Smith, is ibid, Atomic Energy Files: Lot 57 D 688, 10th General Assembly. 

* This May 4 announcement was reported in telegram 981 from Stockholm, May 5. 
(Ibid., Central Files, 700.5611/5-55-) 

’ Not further identified. 

* Strauss asked that the remainder of the sentence after the word “mutations” be 
stricken and the following language be added instead: “in disease germs and bacteria 
which were resistant to antibiotics and potentially as dangerous to human health as the 
radiation hazard." (Memorandum from John A. Hall to Gerard Smith, June 1; Depart- 
ment of State, Atomic Energy Files: Lot 57 D 688, 10th General Assembly) 
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radiation, inasmuch as tolerance to certain diseases was being built up, 
but we would not know the results for many years. Admiral Strauss 
felt that not only would the results of investigation prove inconclusive 
but he feared that to make an investigation on an international scale 
would lead us into dangerous paths where demands for cessation of 
nuclear tests and the disclosure of information concerning our weap- 
ons would possibly result. We could not afford to be put in a position 
where we would have to agree either to cease tests as the result of 
political pressures or disclose information concerning our weapons to 
the danger of our national security. 

Admiral Strauss also pointed out that the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission had requested the National Academy of Sciences to undertake 
a thorough investigation of radiation effects, that this investigation 
was underway, and when it was finished a report would be made 
public. * The only data in the report which would not be made public 
would involve information concerning our secret weapons. He there- 
fore concluded that there was no need for action in this field beyond 
what we were already doing. 


Ambassador Lodge asked Admiral Strauss if he would object to 
making the report of the National Academy of Sciences available to 
the UN. Admiral Strauss said that he would have no objection to 
doing this. Ambassador Lodge said that this was all we were propos- 
ing, that is, that States with experience in the atomic field should make 
reports to a UN body such as the Disarmament Commission which 
would collate these reports and disseminate them. This left the deter- 
mination of what was to be included in the report in the hands of the 
national Governments, in our own case, in the hands of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. He felt if Admiral Strauss had no objection to 
this, we were in fact in agreement on what should be done. Admiral 
Strauss said that he objected to any international investigation. Am- 
bassador Lodge said that we did not propose an investigation by an 
international body. The investigations would be in the hands of .he 
Governments and they would report what they saw fit on the basis of 
their own findings. They could in fact do this anyway. In reply to the 
Secretary’s question, Admiral Strauss said he felt he could live with 
such an arrangement. 


The Secretary recalled that the International Council of Scientific 
Unions had been proposed as an appropriate body to undertake the 
collection of reports. * He felt, however, that the International Council 


* On April 8, the U.S. National Academy of Sciences announced that it was under- 
taking a study of the effect of radiation on living organisms, and the AEC said it would 
cooperate with the National Academy in this study. See The New York Times, April 9. 

*On May 12; Foster proposed that the International Council of Scientific Unions 
study the effects of radiation. Lodge approved the idea. (Memorandum of conversation, 
May 12; Department of State, Atomic Energy Files: Lot 57 D 688, Radiation and Fallout) 
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of Scientific Unions was not subject to sufficient control to be en- 
trusted with the job. 

It was pointed out that there might be objection in some quarters 
to the use of the Disarmament Commission as the body to which the 
reports would be made. This was based principally on a desire to 
differentiate this subject from disarmament and to avoid giving the 
appearance of a piecemeal approach to disarmament. The Secretary 
also pointed out that establishing an Ad Hoc body raised the question 
of membership in the body with the inevitable logrolling, and that our 
experience in the UN indicated we would be best off with an estab- 
lished body such as the Disarmament Commission on which India was 
not now represented. It was the consensus that the Disarmament 
Commission was the most readily controlled body available and 
should be used. Our experience also showed, the Secretary felt, that 
we were better off in the UN when we ourselves took the initiative 
instead of trying to oppose or offer amendments to others’ initiative. 

It was understood that the timing of submission of the national 
reports would be in the hands of the national Governments although 
the timing of taking the initiative in the UN setting up the system of 
reports was important if we were to forestall initiative by others, 
possibly at San Francisco and at the Geneva Conference on Peaceful 
Uses of Atomic Energy. It was also suggested that if a final report were 
not to be made immediately we could submit information now already 
in hand on an interim basis. 

The Secretary suggested that Ambassador Lodge might revise the 
resolution previously drafted in the Department to take into account 
the views expressed at this meeting and send the revised version to 
him and Admiral Strauss. Ambassador Lodge agreed to do this. ’ 


’ Both the draft resolution, dated May 18, and Lodge's redraft, dated May 24, are 
ibid., 10th General Assembly. 
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33. Progress Report Prepared by the President's Special 
Assistant (Stassen)’ 





Washington, May 26, 1955. 


SPECIAL STAFF STUDY FOR THE PRESIDENT—NSC ACTION NO. 
1328? 


A Progress Report on a Proposed Policy of the United States on the 
Question of Disarmament 


Submitted to the President and to the Secretary of State and 
Secretary of Defense by the Special Assistant to the President, subject 
to review by the National Security Council. 

Designed to facilitate the process of policy formation by bringing 
into focus areas of agreement and of disagreement and by suggesting 
so,utions. 


I. The Most Important Objective. 


Under the current policies and the leadership of the President, the 
most important objective of the United States is peace—with security, 
freedom, and economic well-being—for the long-term future for the 
people of our country. This objective must be ever in mind in consider- 
ing and in implementing the policy of the United States on the ques- 
tion of disarmament. It has been a constant and basic factor in the 
study which has resulted in the progress report here presented. 


I]. Armaments, Tensions, and Dangers of War. 


A high and rising level of arms is a reflection of tension growing 
out of disagreements between nations, and it is in turn a source of 
increased tension. An arms race is thus both effect and cause. An 
intelligent and sound policy on the question of disarmament must 
recognize this dual characteristic of heavy armament. 


A. Much of the confusion with regard to arms races—limitations 
of arms—disarmament—has come about through endeavors to treat 
the level of arms as all cause or all effect. 


' Source: Eisenhower Library, Project Clean Up, Disarmament—Basic Papers. Top 
Secret; Eyes Only. Prepared by the Special Staff on Disarmament, signed by Stassen, 
and submitted to the National Security Council on May 26. The report comprised three 
parts: Volume |, printed here; Volume II, containing related and supporting documents 
for Volume |; and Volume II], consisting of reproductions of charts used in a May 26 
presentation before the National Security Council. Volumes I] and III are ibid. Regarding 
the NSC presentation, see infra 
* Regarding NSC Action No. 1328, see footnote 22, Document 7 
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B. It should not be anticipated that any agreement on the level of 
arms at this time would, in and of itself, solve other issues which cause 
a danger of war. 

C. It may be expected that an agreement on the level of arms 
would reduce the tensions caused by armaments, and thereby an arms 
agreement would contribute to a climate in which other issues may be 
resolved without war. 

D. Modern thermonuclear weapons and delivery systems have 
this dual characteristic of cause and effect in an extreme degree, and 
such weapons can only be adequately considered in the context of the 
total posture and policy of the nations involved. 

E. The tension between the USSR and the United States reflects 
basic and ideological disagreements of economic systems, social con- 
cepts, religious beliefs, political forms, and national objectives. This 
has led to an arms race of unprecedented peacetime proportions. 


Ill. The Current Situation. 


Some of the pertinent fundamentals of the current situation, sub- 
ject to review by the Departments and Agencies concerned, are stated 
for the purposes of this progress report in the following premises: 

A. The United States has the capability to inflict devastating dam- 
age upon the USSR and upon Communist China, but does not have 
the capability, alone or with our NATO Allies, to destroy effectively 
nor to occupy forcibly the communist controlled one-third of the 
world. 


1. The damage inflicted may bring about surrender or may result 
in a revolution consummated by elements not hostile to the United 
States, but neither of these ~~ carry the degree of certainty 
necessary to qualify as a basis for United States policy. 


B. The USSR has the capability to inflict heavy damage upon the 
United States and devastating damage upon Western Europe, but does 
not have the capability to destroy completely or defeat the United 
States, or the European NATO area backed by the United States. 

C. The element of surprise is of very great importance in deter- 
mining the extent of damage inflicted or received. 


1, Thus, the positioning and the movements of armed forces, and 
accurate intelligence in this respect are of exceptional significance. 


D. The advantage of thermonuclear weapons is heavily weighted 
in favor of the offense and adverse to the defense. 

E. The major areas of the world are engaged in an arms race 
which adds to the total military capability each year and requires 
approximately $90 billion per year, or 10 per cent of the world’s gross 
national product. 
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1. The Federal Republic of German A, to rearm in 
accordance with Western Union and N force goals, and 
this rearmament is considered by the USSR to be especially adverse to 
its security and its interests. 

"a > ven eeaens Seeing to sone but wit Mepe eheas exteck 
concer by the USSR. 
i agreed for on the 
in defense of the NATO area the SHAPE 
is actively planning for that end. 


E In 1946, the United States proposed the elimination of nuclear 
weapons under certain strict conditions of international inspection and 
control. In concert with its Allies 't has considered and declared itself 
prohibited under the United Nations Charter from the use of nuclear 
weapons except against aggression, and on its own initiative has de- 
clared itself prohibited from the use of all weapons, except against 
aggression. The United States proposal, as elaborated into a United 
Nations position approved by all member states except the Soviet bloc, 
provides for the progressive and balanced reduction of all armaments 
and armed forces and the elimination of nuclear weapons, by pre- 
agreed and carefully safeguarded stages, supervised by an inspection 
and control system more extensive than the Soviet has yet been ready 
to accept. 

1. Over the nine years, the United States position has continued to 

elimination of nuclear weapons, but has been 


in 
from 
the 





violations of the disarmament treaty; the provision of a 
Gece and callamen of ditten' tdvemeten abd tection 


relating the reduction of conventional armaments, stage by 
the disclosure and verification process and to the elimination 
of atomic weapons. 


stage, to 


G. Since the development of a thermonuclear weapon, and since 
the changes in nuclear technology began radically to transform the 
prospects for international control of atomic energy, United States 
policy on arms control has been under intensive review without agree- 
ment. There have been some important disagreements on elements of 
policy for the immediate future, including: 


1. The feasibility under present world conditions of any disarma- 
ment. 
2. The virtues of a provisional “limited” approach to the 


particularly in respect to inspection versus a comprehensive step-by- 


step am negotiated as a 
merits and Soe bie the United States point of view, 
of early cessation of nuclear production. 
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4. The proper r- io between conventional and nuclear disarma- 
ment. 


H. A partial disagreement has developed between the United 
Kingdom, France, and the United States in that the United States 
advanced by the former on April 19, 1955, in London, which provided 
that the elimination of nuclear weapons be undertaken when 75 
cent of agreed cuts in conventional w2apons had been accomplished 
and be completed concurrently with remaining conventional reduc- 
tions thereafter. The United States position has been that the elimina- 
tion of nuclear weapons should occur only at the end of the process of 
reduction of conventional weapons. 


1. The principal feature of USSR plans for almost nine years has 
been an unconditional ban on nuclear weapons. However, in 1954 
(with some confused back-sliding at the beginning of the London 1955 
talks), the USSR ostensibly accepted the principle of some reduction in 
conventional armaments prior to the effective date of prohibition and 
elimination of nuclear weapons. In the Ninth General Assembly, Sep- 
tember, 1954, the USSR accepted the principle of a program in two 
stages, as projected in the Anglo-French proposal made in the London 
talks of 1954.‘ 

The most recent USSR proposal (also for a two-phase program) 
was advanced in Londen on May 10, 1955, at the United Nations 
Disarmament Subcommittee Session and released publicly in Moscow 
on the same day.* This proposal may be purely for propaganda pur- 
poses, or it may indicate a renewed effort to open serious negotiations, 
or it may reflect both motivations. In its present form the Soviet 


proposal is clearly unacceptable. It does have the appearance of adopt- 
ing some of the positions previously taken by the Western countries. 


1. It ostensibly accepts: 


aA am in two stages but would limit it to two years 
and 1987) 


(1956 , while the Western proposals set no time limit for 
these complex and diverse operations. 

b. The Anglo-French “compromise” formula for concurrent 
elimination of nuclear weapons and conventional disarmament 
through the last 25 per cent of the disarmament process, as de- 
scribed in H above. 


’ For the Anglo-French proposal of April 19, 1955, see Documents on Disarmament, 
1945-1959, vol. |, pp. 453-454 

* For text of the Anglo-French proposal submitted to the U.N. Disarmament Sub- 
committee in London on June 11, 1954, and text of the Soviet draft resolution intro- 
duced in the General Assembly on September 30, 1954, see ibid, pp. 423-424 and 
431-433, respectively 

* See Document 24 











b. Provision for agreement in 1956 on ve “disman- 
tling” of military bases on foreign soil, with elimination of all 
bases to be completed some time after 1957. 

c. Evacuation of all foreign troops from Germany. 

d. Germany limited to internal police forces, and this limita- 

e. The Chinese Communist Government would participate in 


the scheme as a permanent member of the Security Council of the 
United Nations. 


3. The USSR has thus placed disarmament in a political package 

in which it hints at the possibility of withdrawal of USSR from 

tions in Central Europe, in exchange for a pull back of United 
tes bases abroad. 

4. The Soviet plan does not provide for the cessation of nuclear 

; nor would it cease nuclear weapons production until the 

second stage. Most important, the Soviet proposals on international 

control still a 


ar grossly inadequate: 


a. It would apparently apply only to facilities accepted by the 
USSR as “ubiet cma 

b. The i machinery would not be in place and oper- 
ating before ei the “freeze” or disarmament began. 

c. It would see have only very limited application to 
atomic facilities. new Soviet op now justifies this limita- 
tion not so much on the nds Soviet ty 
as on the grounds of the ineffisency of inspection for atomic 
materials in the light of changes in the means of production. 

d. The Soviet offers a Korean-Armistice-Commission-type of 
control over “big” ports, railways, airdromes, etc., which is sup- 
posed to yield a cross-check on nuclear capabilities and inten- 
tions. 
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IV. The Next Ten Years. 


At this point, ten years after the end of World War IL, an estimate 
of the situation for the next ten years in the absence of an arms 
agreement should be projected as a prelude to establishing United 
States policy on the question of disarmament, although such a projec- 
tion is obviously difficult to make. 

A. Assuming the continuation of the present form and nature of 
government of the USSR, it is assumed for the purpose of this report, 
subject to a new national intelligence estimate, that the USSR will 
attain during the next ten years, and probably within the next five 
years, such capability of thermonuclear weapons and of air missile, 
and naval delivery methods, that it will have the power to destroy 
effectively the United States through a surprise attack. 


1. This capability will be attained without an inter-continental 
ballistic missile. The development of such a missile by the USSR 
would accelerate the date. 


B. The United States and its security partners will attain within 
five years, and continue to have for the second five years, a capability 
to destroy effectively the USSR with or without a surprise attack and 
will retain this capability even though an initial surprise attack is 
launched against the United States. 


C. A number of other nations will attain an important nuclear 
weapons capability, probably including the United Kingdom, Canada, 
France, Japan, and Communist China, and possibly including Ger- 
many, India, and Argentina, notwithstanding some present policies or 
agreements to the contrary. 

D. The competitive clash between the free and the communist 
systems will continue, with special intensity in the colonial areas, in 
the new sovereignties recently emerged from colonialism, in less de- 
veloped countries generally, and in the two fractions of Germany. 


E. Military forces of all major nations will be positioned and 
maneuvered to minimize being taken by surprise and to be prepared 
for swift retaliation. 


1. These extreme levels of arms would also carry with them enor- 
mous potentials for major incidents and local triggering of war. 





F Mutual deterrence will be a powerful factor, but mutual fear and 
extreme tension will be widespread, and a portion of the military and 
civilian leaders in each major nation will advocate striking first to 


prevent being taken by surprise. 
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V. A Cardinal Aim of United States Policy. 


The projected condition under which the USSR would have the 
capability of effective destruction of the United States through a sur- 
prise attack would be so adverse to United States survival that a 
cardinal aim of United States policy should be to prevent this condi- 


tion from arriving and to safeguard against any surprise attack. 
A. There are three broad methods of preventing the attainment of 
a future total weapons capability by the USSR. 


1. Voluntary unilateral decision by the USSR. 
2. Enforced unilateral action of the USSR through an ultimatum or 
through the use of external force. 
ee ier be with the USSR to limit arms. 
highly unlikely; second is quite certain to mean war. 
Maximum concentration on the third is indicated. 


B. A secondary aim of United States policy should be to dissuade 


VI. Proposed United States Policy. 
It the foregoing assumptions and estimates are accepted, United 


A. The United States policy should be guided by these essential 


1. The of the United States should not in any 

Memedntsmaithdertaaae 

the communist form of government continues, it 
assumed that the USSR and Communist China will act in 
any time such action is considered by their rulers to be to 


} by any known scientific, or other, means to 
oo eon ee oe material, 
t to allow for cla fabrication 


4. It is not possible by any known scientific or other means to be 
absolutely certain of the control of all future production of nuclear 
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5. World government is neither feasible nor desirable with ideolo- 
diverse as communism and freedom clashing in 


7. The United States should not advance or 
ich it would not be willing to respect if agreed. 


Cents maja of tee poogte of tee 
con 
the United States. 
basic philosophy of 
the nature of man, of his right to be free, of his existence under 
wherever he may live. 


a. Thus, the United States must never in any manner 
pd cage indicate agreement with or 
nation 


B. The United States policy should be influenced by these desir- 
able principles: 


1. A favorable opi of an arms agreement proposed the 
United States should held by the following: y 


b. The substantial majority of the governments snd peoples 
su tsa 
of the free countries now to the United States. 

c. The majority of the governments and peoples of the neutral 


d. The majority of the people within the Soviet Union and 
behind the Iron Curtain. 


2. All militarily significant nations should be included in any arms 
t. 
3. The status of the United Nations by tho aed tee or 
improved by any arms agreement entered into ni tes. 
4. No 2 economic shocks to the United States should flow 
from any arms 


t. 
' 5. No false Enpeesdion of security of the United States should be 
ostered. 
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uses of nuclear energy should not be seriously 


impeded such agreement. 
7. Thc anstct end import of enmo chexbd be cestediied. 


C. Upon the basis of the foregoing analysis of essential and desir- 


able principles, and upon the assumptions and estimates stated, the 
United States should now endeavor to reach an initial agreement with 
the USSR and with all major countries of the world on a first phase 


plan with the following features: 


1. the arms race off all armament efforts— 
or through leveling 4 nA 

ap elite engliuten of Cendigh tasel pennies or Sercide cto 

2. Establish an International Armaments Commission with the 

ee > Seeeere ORS Se ae eee Sy OF Ey WE Se Oe 

instruments, all armaments and to communicate the 

center outside the country being in- 

' service to be in place and ready to function on 

ee ne ee Oe Oe a OE 

t. 


a. Such inspection service to include y United 
States nationals within the USSR and within the entire Commu- 
nist area, and conversely to include USSR nationals within the 
United States in a balanced proportion. 


4. Require all nations to disclose on parallel dates in stages all 
—_ armament and to submit to verification of the disclosure by 

inspectors. 

Se See any oe Oe es See Se 
arms race is stopped 


6. Require an advance report to the International Armaments 
Commission of all projected movements of armed forces in interna- 
tional air or waters or in foreign air, land or waters. 

7. Grant to the USSR and the United States the right to open the 

t to renegotiation at any time on six months notice specify- 
unsatisfactory developments, and to terminate by renunciation 
thout advance notice in the event of a violation of the agreement by 
the opposite party confirmed by the International Armaments Com- 
mission 


- &, Casas tn ol efics tgpateny enone co 0 group, orto Go United 
ations Assembly, t to agreement to tion 
Siasliy Gale om th mantle’ palton Gus Gieendinn & enalinen tn tk 
force and effect upon each individual secondary signator without right 
of withdrawal. 
9. Provide that a violation of the agreement oo 
nited 


be considered as a threat to the peace under Nations 
Charter, and, therefore, — into play all of the peaceful settlement 
measures of the Charter and 51 on individual or collective self- 
defense. 
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D. The United States to make it clear that this first phase pian is 
considered by the United States as the prelude to future agreed reduc- 
ee conventional and nuclear. 


aS eels eenaeine aa te to reduction of 
bases, of armed forces loca other nations, and of long 
bombers and missiles 


3. The United States anticipates that such further reduction may 
follow or parallel settlement of other issues causing international ten- 
sion; for example: 


a. Geographically divided nations. 

b. Interference by international communist organizations. 
C. trade restrictions. 

d. nationais held in , 

e. Other violations of international rights and agreements. 


4. United States consideration of other proposals to be guided 
the principles set forth in V and VI above. 7 

5. The United States to indicate that it anticipates making further 
early for reduction if the first phase plan is agreed and 
successfully implemented and, m the meantime, withdraws for pur- 


poses of review all previous outdated proposals. 
VII. Discussion of the Proposed First Phase Plan. 


The first phase plan here proposed could be characterized as the 
establishment of a high open-arms plateau. 


A. it would not ban nuclear weapons. This is a major change in a 
nine-year old policy of the United States. This is an essential change 
for the foliowing reasons: 


1. A ban cannot be made effective and guaranteed since pre-ban 
production in the Soviet Union could not be completely accounted for 
under any known scientific method of inspection and -ban clan- 
destine production of substantial quantities could not be eliminated 
with certainty. 
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Peete ane ae tnas wasgenn, fase bs no elloaive manner 
nye pare pose by the USSR and Communist China regard- 
less of what of conventional arms might be upon. 

3. Even though banned, nuclear weapons be and would be 

within a few months during the course of any war initiated 
with conventional weapons. 
a. Nuclear weapons are knowledge plus material. The know!l- 
edge cannot be repealed. The material is available to every major 
nation and on every continent. 


B. Both the USSR and the United States would be stopped short of 
the capability of mutual annihilation and neither would be required to 
trust the good faith of the other. 

1. This would attain the cardinal objective of United States policy. 

2. Further disarmament results would be desirable, but none 
would compare in importance to this first result. 


C. The possibility of a surprise attack on the United States would 
be minimized. The positioning and the reporting of inspectors and the 
notification of projected international movements of armed forces 
would make a surprise attack on the United States almost impossible. 


1. The United States would f the opportunity to launch a 
surprise attack upon the USSR in exchange for substantial assurance 
against a surprise attack upon the United States. 


D. The development of a nuclear weapons capability on the part 
of other countries would be minimized if not prevented, with the 
probable exception of the United Kingdom. 

E. Some reduction in the financial burden of armaments would 
result. 

F. The openness of arms and knowledge of their movements is far 
more important than their precise level. 

G. World tensions would be reduced. 

H. The security of the United States would be improved. 

I. Skillful and thorough development of public understanding 
throughout the free world will be necessary in such a new policy and 
new plan. But it is realistic and based upon hard facts. It can be 
understood and will be supported by the people. 

J. The affirmative initiative for such a realistic and far-reaching 
first phase plan will be recognized throughout the world as a serious 
and sincere endeavor and will tend to take the initiative away from the 
Soviet’s current neutralist drive. 

K. Fundamentally, it reflects a conclusion that there is a brighter 
prospect for peace through a policy of agreed strength than through a 
policy of agreed weakness. It is not expected that the United States 
will renounce its belief that all men should be free, but it is expected 
that the United States will continue to renounce the use of aggressive 
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force to set men free. It is not expected that the USSR will renounce its 
concept that all nations should be under the communist system, but it 
is expected that the USSR will renounce and refrain from the use of 
aggressive force to communize other peoples. In a world in which 
these diverse systems are in competition, weakness on the part of the 
United States, even though it be a mutual weakness, would be more 
likely to lead to war and to a lack of security. This is especially true 
because of the geographic location of the USSR and Communist China 
in the center of the Eurasian land mass where over two-thirds of the 
people of the world reside. It is especially true when we contemplate 
the unorthodox methods short of aggression which would be intensi- 
fied by the communists without any effective restraint upon their 
center. 


VIII. The Mutual Advantage of the USSR. 


The foregoing sections have emphasized the advantages of the 
proposed initial plan to the United States. It is obvious that an agree- 
ment will not be reached unless it is also to the mutual advantage of 
the USSR. It is submitted that characteristics of mutual advantage are 
included. 


A. The answer to the mutual advantage question depends in large 
measure upon the intentions for the future of the rulers in the Kremlin. 
If it is their intention to launch an aggressive war at some future timing 
of their choice, especially if it is their intention to do so with an initial 
surprise attack on the United States, then neither the proposed plan, 
nor any other plan acceptable to the United States will be acceptable to 
the USSR. But if this is not their intention, then the plan should have 
advantages to the USSR, for the alternative projected capability for 
mutual annihilation must be unattractive to them as well as to us. 


B. The prospect, in the absence of agreement, of a nuclear weap- 
ons capability in Germany, Communist China, and Japan would be 
especially adverse to Soviet interests and would commend the pro- 


posed plan. 


1. There are many indications of extreme concern of the USSR 
over German rearmament. An agreed leveling off as of the date of 
initiating effective inspection under the United States proposal would 
limit future German armament to a degree and in a manner much 
more attractive from the Soviet viewpoint than the Western European 
Union Treaty, and would include USSR participation on a reciprocal 
basis in the inspection of German armament. 

2. Japanese rearmament will also be of increasing concern to the 
USSR, and it would be likewise limited by the first phase agreement 
contemplated. 
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C. There are numerous indications that the large burden of arma- 
ment is causing at least as great, if not greater, difficulty in the commu- 
nist area as it is causing in the free area. The agreed easing of this 
burden, even though in a small degree, may have an appeal. 

D. The steady expansion of United States air bases surrounding 
the Soviet appear to be causing an extreme psychological reaction. The 
halting of this expansion of United States bases should be attractive to 
the USSR. 


E. A nuclear war of mutual destruction would be to the disadvan- 
tage of the USSR as well as of the United States. 


E If the Soviet rulers believe in the ultimate success of commu- 
nism over capitalism without war, they may consider that there is an 
advantage in minimizing the danger of the early outbreak of war and 
settling down to a long-term competition of systems. 

G. The USSR appears to be eager to expand trade and to be 
handicapped by the East-West trade controls. Broadened and benefi- 
cial trade would be facilitated by such a first phase agreement. 


H. The USSR as well as the United States would presumably 
benefit from an improved attitude of world opinion following such an 


agreement. 
IX. The Conditions for a Successful Agreement. 


If an agreement is reached, its success will depend not only on its 
own terms and fulfillment, but even more upon the development of 
alternative methods of settling international disputes without resort to 
war. 


A. Abstention from the use of force is a prerequisite for the real- 
ization of a lasting peace, notwithstanding any agreement for reduc- 
tion of armament. The use of any degree of aggressive force will 
almost certainly rapidly lead up an escalator to the full use of all 
available knowledge of weapons of destruction, and this means nu- 
clear war. 


B. Worid government is not feasible or desirable as a method of 
settling issues without the use of force. 


C. The alternative methods of peaceful settlement of international 
issues are direct negotiation, mediation, arbitration, and the court. 
Each of these methods needs strengthening, and each can be strength- 
ened if a limited arms agreement improves the climate. 
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D. The mediation method may be especially worthwhile under 
these circumstances. A mediation panel under the United Nations, 
through which unusually able nationals of countries not involved in a 
dispute could concentrate for months or years on particular issues and 
mediate between the sovereign states, may yield large dividends. 

E. In the wake of such an arms agreement, a more universal 
membership in the United Nations would be of great value in improv- 
ing the prospects for peace. The log jam of non-members might well 
be broken in this arms agreement process. 

E The proposed policy is further designed to avoid raising a false 
sense of security and to place reliance on inspection and continuing 
mutual desirability, rather than on the duration or terms of the agree- 
ment. 


G. The proposed agreement would shift the emphasis to an effort 
to end world wars, rather than an attempt to ban nuclear weapons. 





X. Method of Seeking Agreement 


The aims of this proposed policy are of such extreme importance 
and their relationship to the future prospects of peace and security for 
the United States are so vital that, if the policy is adopted, the method 
of seeking agreement should be approached with the most thorough 
preparation and minute care. 

A. The preparation should center on the steps which will provide 
the best prospect of USSR concurrence, with appropriate consultation 
with the United Kingdom, other United States partners, and the 
United Nations. 


B. This does not mean that the public appeal aspects of the situa- 
tion is ignored. But the best public relations will flow from genuine 
negotiations on a realistic plan, rather than from unrealistic or over- 
dramatized presentations to the public. 


C. Neither is the importance of the relations with the United 
Kingdom, France, Canada, the United Nations and other nations over- 
looked. But these also will best be served in the final analysis by a 
thorough approach to the USSR. 

D. In exploratory bilateral conferences with the USSR, an en- 
deavor would be made to clear away some of the underbrush of past 
unrealistic positions, to emphasize that one-sided agreement favorable 
to the Soviet is not a possibility, and to stir up thinking of mutual 
advantages in agreement. 


1. So long as the Soviet rulers consider that there is a a of 
an arms agreement more to their advantage and to the disa — of 
the United States, they will not enter an agreement such as here 
= If they consider that there is any chance of banning the 

b and throwing away United States superiority in this respect, 
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arrangement, no agreement can be reached, as the United 
States must never limit arms on a basis of trust of the USSR. 


E. Similar exploratory talks would be held with the United King- 


i 


i 


qi 2 
Ww 


$8 
az 


meeting of the Big Four, or the Secretary of State’s session 
Foreign Ministers in anticipation of or ensuing from the Big Four 
Conference. 

H. At an appropriate stage in the consideration, presumably after 
the presentation of the plan to the Soviet, it is suggested that the 
President would make a full dress, personal presentation to the Con- 


L. It should be possible to develop thorough consideration by the 
USSR, and overwhelming free world public support at the same time, 
with constant focus on an actual, realistic agreement as the goal. 

J. The United Nations Disarmament Commission may be utilized 
as a partially active parallel process, but unless the United Nations 
membership is expanded to include major centers of military power 
now excluded, the future consideration of disarmament of other na- 
tions after an initial agreement between the USSR, the United States, 
and the United Kingdom should be taken up in a world disarmament 
conference more comprehensive than the United Nations member- 
ship. Such a world disarmament conference should not be held unless 


a previous agreement has been reached between the principal powers. 
XI. Supplemental Proposals. 


To make this plan more acceptable to those who have been think- 
ing in terms of the banning of nuclear bombs, and a more far-reaching 
first phase reduction of arms, and also more palatable to the countries 
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who would be left without a nuclear weapons production, the follow- 
ing two supplemental proposals could be made, although neither is an 
essential part of the first stage plan. 

A. Declare that in furtherance of the United States policy an- 
nounced by President Eisenhower on April 16, 1953,* the savings 
realized by the United States under this stopping of the arms race 
would be used as follows: 


1. First, to assure a balanced for the United States. 

2. One-third of the remainder of the savings to be used for United 

i ' itals, water t, 
highwa Sef nited a. - 

4. third accelera peaceful development other 
ples for which any other would be eligible and in 
consumer goods and uses of atomic energy would be 


B. The United States could further offer to supply, subject to 
Congressional approval, a very small quantity of atomic weapons for a 
United Nations police force, if the other nations decided to establish 
such a force exclusive of the United States and the USSR. 


1. Such a small force, primarily j with conventional 
weapons, but with a very AF pe capably. would help to avoid 
a sense of exclusion on the part of third nations, without involving 
either the United States or the USSR. 


XII. The Special Staff. 


A Special Staff has taken an extensive part in the preparation of 
this report, but they are not to be considered as individually responsi- 
ble for any of the conclusions or recommendations, nor are the Depart- 
ments or Agencies bound in any manner by their participation. 

The members of the Special Staff are as follows: 


Edmund A. Gullion, Department of State 

Lawrence D. Weiler, rtrment of State 

Colonel R. B. Firehock, USA, Department of Defense 
Captain D. W. Gladney, USN, rtment of Defense 
Colonel Benjamin G. Willis, USAF, Department of Defense 
McKay Donkin, Atomic En Commission 

Frederick Janney, Central Intelligence 

Robert E. Matteson, Foreign Operations Administration 
John F. Lippmann, Foreign Operations Administration 


It is suggested that this progress report be referred to the members 
of the National Security Council for their comment in meeting today 





* Reference is to Eisenhower's address, “The Chance for Peace,” given before the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors, April 16, 1953. See Public Papers of the Presi- 
dents of the United States: Dwight D. Eisenhower, 1953, pp. 179-188 
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to furnish guidance” and that Departmental, Inter-Departmental, and 

Board conferences, as appropriate, be held to explore all 
facets of the proposal, for a report back to the President at an early 
fixed date. 


Respectfully submitted: 





Harold E. Stassen* 





” The preceding six words in the source text were added in handwriting 
* Printed from a copy that bears this typed signature. 





x. Memorandum of Discussion at the 250th Meeting of the 
National Security Council, Washington, May 26, 1955' 


[Here follow a paragraph listing the participants at the meeting 
and agenda items 1-3.] 


4. U.S. Policy on Control of Armaments (NSC 112; NSC Actions Nos. 
899, 1106, 1162, 125s and 1328; “Progress Report on Proposed 
Policy of the Unites States on the Question of Disarmament”, 
dated May 26, 1955, from the Special Assistant to the President 
on Disarmament)’ 


Mr. Anderson, in introducing this item, recalled to mind the ef- 
forts the United States had made since World War II in seeking agree- 
ment on a workable plan for control and regulation of armaments 
which would be consistent with U.S. security. He referred to the role 
of the Council in studying this problem during the past two years and 
to the President's decision, following the last consideration by the 
Council of this subject on February 10, 1955, to appoint Governor 
Stassen as his special representative to conduct a further review of 
U.S. policy on control of armaments. Mr. Anderson then introduced 
Governor Stassen. 


' Source: Eisenhower Library, Whitman File, NSC Records. Top Secret. Drafted by 
Gleason on May 27. A note on the source text indicates that the summary of the NSC 
discussion on item 4 was written by TB. Koons, NSC Special Staff Member 

* Regarding NSC 112 and NSC Action No. 899, see footnote 4, Document | 
Regarding NSC Actions Nos. 1106, 1162, and 1256, see footnote 16, Document 7 
Regarding NSC Action No. 1328, see footnote 22, ibid. The Progress Report is supra 
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Following the presentation by Governor Stassen and members of 
his staff of the progress report on U.S. policy on control of armaments, 
Governor Stassen asked if the members of the Council had any com- 
ments to make or questions to raise. 

The President opened the discussion by commending Governor 
Stassen and his staff for their very effective presentation. He indicated 
that he was in substantial agreement with the manner in which the 
report had emphasized that there was little chance of eliminating the 
danger we faced through attempting to reach agreement on the elimi- 
nation or ban on the use of nuclear and thermonuclear weapons. The 
President went on to say, however, that he felt the presentation had 
perhaps not given sufficient attention to the development, as part of 
the plan, of ways to control means and systems of delivery, such as 
planes, submarines, and intercontinental missiles. He felt that clear 
agreements on this type of controls would be a very important supple- 
mentary part of any agreement. He went on to say that an interna- 
tional control commission should have the right not only to investigate 
the sites where nuclear devices were stored or produced, but also to 
investigate the related means by which they could be delivered. As an 
example, the President pointed out that such an international control 
commission should have the right to have radar establishments any- 
where on any continent in any country, and that this would reinforce 
the early warning concept basic to the system Governor Stassen was 
proposing. 

Governor Stassen replied that the President's points were good 
ones and important. He said that he felt such provisions were inherent 
in the system of control he was proposing. He referred again to one of 
the basic concepts of his presentation, namely, that if you could 
achieve an effective leveling-off and stabilization of further develop- 
ment of means of delivery, then you were in effect creating the major 
check to any further increase in the other side’s capabilities to damage 
you. 

The President commented that although we may at the present 
time tend to talk down our B-36’s, he was nevertheless certain that if 
Governor Stassen were sitting as a member of the Soviet General Staff 
he would be pretty worried about their capabilities. 


Governor Stassen returned to comment on the relation between a 
leveling-off of further advancement in means of delivery and the 
inspection provisions of the control system. He indicated again that 
the essential facet of the system, once the capabilities to inflict damage 
had been stabilized, was to give warning against, or to deter, any 
surprise attack. He noted that any nation would be required to report 
in advance flights of planes, movements of troops, activity by subma- 
rines, and other related military movements. He said that if, for exam- 
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ple, such movements had not been reported in advance, then one 
would have a very good indication of hostile intentions when they 
were discovered. 

The President then asked whether the departments would now 
proceed to analyze Governor Stassen’s report and give their opinions. 
Governor Stassen replied that his recommendation was that the de- 
partments should now undertake the study of the recommendations of 
the report as a matter of urgency, and report back to the President and 
the Council perhaps within four weeks time. He stated that he hoped 
it would be possible to get unanimity on some new policy proposal 
among the top two hundred policy-makers of the Government within 
a short period of time, so that if necessary such proposals would be 
ready in time for a meeting at the summit. Governor Stassen went on 
to say that of course this would be difficult and complicated, and that 
the departmental positions would have to be carefully worked out. 
However, he hoped that in the imterim period, members of his staff 
would consult on an informal basis with the departments concerned 
before departmental positions became frozen, and that this would 
enable them to make adjustments and refinements in the proposal on 
which there could be general agreement, while clarifying the major 
areas of agreement and disagreement. 

The President then indicated that he considered the departments 
would be acting very rapidly if they were able to conclude their con- 
siderations by July 1. He noted with approval that he had not observed 
any leakage to the public concerning the proposals Governor Stassen’s 
group was working on, but expressed concern lest, due to considera- 
tion by so many people in the Government, various elements of it 
might leak out. He emphasized that if the Russians should get wind of 
some of the substance and assumptions on which we were working, 
then, of course, they would use this information on which to base their 
minimum positions and then attempt to force us back further into 
concessions we could not envisage. 


Governor Stassen assured the President that consideration of this 
policy would be handled with the greatest discretion. 


The Secretary of State then noted his agreement with the Presi- 
dent on the very fine presentation made by Governor Stassen and his 
group. Secretary Dulles noted that it was not a simple matter, and 
raised many problems. Furthermore, he expressed the hope that dur- 
ing departmental consideration of Governor Stassen’s plan, primary 
attention would be given to the main proposals, not the supplemen- 
tary ones. 
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Governor Stassen expressed his agreement with Secretary Dulles, 
pointing out that a particular effort had been made in developing the 
proposals to state in clear and precise terms its basic aspects, so that it 
would be easier for the departments to establish points they ques- 
tioned or differed upon. 

Governor Stassen then went on briefly to review some of these 
salient points brought up in his plan. The first was that U.S. policy 
should no longer propose the elimination of nuclear weapons as part 
of a control-of-armaments system. Another point was whether or not 
we should shift, in our armaments control proposal, to concentration 
on control of delivery systems in order to eliminate the possibility of 
surprise attack. A third point concerned our willingness to accept this 
plan as a first phase. Another important aspect was the firm provision 
for U.S., and Soviet, participation in the control and inspection com- 
missions, thus rejecting any more Korean-type neutral commissions. 
The relation of the future level of German and Japanese armaments 
was also an important aspect of the plan. A key element of the whole 
approach may be considered the bilateral agreement between the 
United States and the Soviet Union which is fundamental to accep- 
tance of the plan as a first phase which we would find in our interest 
for a certain number of years. Also the emphasis in the plan on 
demonstrating the mutual advantage, both to the United States and to 
the Soviet Union, should be noted. 

The Vice President then stated that he wished to remind the 
Council of a political problem involved. He said that he felt the pre- 
sentation indicated that the original bilateral agreement between the 
United States and the Soviet Union would in the long run be inade- 
quate unless all Communist nations were eventually included. This 
meant that Communist China would have to be in the system, and this 
would of course raise the question of U.S. recognition of Communist 
China, possibly of its admission to the UN, or other forms of relations. 

Governor Stassen replied that he did not feel that this problem 
would arise immediately in the first phase. He stated that he felt 
during the first phase, say for five or possibly ten years, the bilateral 
arrangements between the United States and the Soviet Union would 
be sufficient for our purposes. He would in fact be retaining during 
this period our great nuclear capability, and therefore we would not be 
particularly worried should the Soviets smuggle a few bombs into the 
hands of the Chinese Communists. Such an action on the part of the 
Soviets would not basically affect the essentials of the provisions of 
the plan. 

The question was then asked as to what action the Council should 
take on Governor Stassen’s report. Mr. Anderson replied that he felt 
the Council should note the report as presented to the meeting, and 
refer it to the participating departments and agencies for further study 
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and consultation with Governor Stassen. Additionally, Mr. Anderson 
said that the Council might request Governor Staessen to submit 
through the NSC Planning Board for Council consideration on July 1 a 
further report following consideration by the departments and agen- 
ces, which would indicate the extent of agreement which had been 
reached and also set forth the nature of differences, if any, which had 
arisen. 


The National Security Council:’ 


a. Noted and discussed the reference as distrib- 
uted and presented at the meeting. eagltcite 

b. Referred the reference progress report to the de- 

and agencies for study in consultation with Special 
to the President on Disarmament.‘ 

c. the Assistant to the President on Disarma- 
ment to stbuit on july’ 1, 1955" 0 fasten in the light of the 
views of the departments and agencies, therein the extent of 
prone wry oad pe tlhe opt epi Lp neha mg foe 
differences = — 


Note: The action in b above, as approved by the President (on 
May 31, 1955), subsequently transmitted to the appropriate depart- 
ments and agencies for action. The action in c above, as approved by 
the President (on May 31, 1955), subsequently transmitted to the 
Special Assistant to the President on Disarmament. * 


S. Everett Gleason 


’ Paragraphs a-< and the Note that follow constitute NSC Action No. 1411, ap- 
by the President on May 26. (Department of State, $/S-NSC (Miscellaneous) 
: Lot 66 D 95, NSC Actions) 
* Regarding later consultations, see infra 
* For Stassen's followup report, volume [V, see Document 40. For the NSC memo- 
randum of discussion on this report. June 30, see Document 45 


Disarmament Files. Lot 58 D 133, Meetings of the Special Staff ' 
his staff met with members of the Atomic Energy Commission see Document 37 
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35. Memorandum of Discussion at the 25ist Meeting of the 
National Security Council, Washington, June 9, 1955° 


[Here follow a paragraph listing the participants at the meeting 
and agenda item 1.] 


2. Report by the Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission 


Admiral Strauss informed the Council that he had gone abroad at 
the invitation of the British Government, but that his special purpose 
in visiting the UK was to satisfy his own curiosity as to the existence of 
any real basis for the spate of rumors in the press that Great Britain 
was substantially ahead of the United States in the field of atomic 
power production. After spending a week in visiting all the British 
atomic installations except the weapons installations, Admiral Strauss 
said he had reached the conclusion that while the British achievement 
does them great credit in terms of the money available to finance the 
operation, our own effort in the field of atomic power production was 
ten times as great as the British. Admiral Strauss added that of course 
the British plants were built and operated by the government; there 
was no private power production and hence no prospect of competi- 
tion such as we envisage. 


In any event, continued Admiral Strauss, the United States had 


nothing to worry about as regards the British effort in this field, except 


the possibility that two of the atomic power plants in the UK might 
actually be ready to operate late in the year 1956 or early in 1957. This 


would put the British six months ahead of the expected date when our 
own plant at Shippingport would be ready. Admiral Strauss said that 
of course he could accelerate the completion of the Shippingport plant 
by virtue of overtime and other emergency measures, but to do so 
would add several million dollars to the costs of building the plant. 
Instead of this means of staying ahead of the British, Admiral Strauss 
suggested another possibility. The reactor located at West Milton, New 
York, the prototype for the second submarine power reactor, was no 
longer necessary for its original purpose. Accordingly, it could be sold 
and converted in a few weeks to the production of atomic power on a 
small scale. If this were done we would not be placed in a bad public 
relations situation if the British succeeded in announcing that their 
plants had begun to produce power through atomic energy prior to the 
completion of the big Shippingport plant. 


‘Source: Eisenhower Library, Whitman Pile, NSC Records. Top Secret. Drafted by 
Gleason on June 10 
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At the conclusion of his comments on what he had seen in the 
United Kingdom, Admiral Strauss went on to summarize atomic de- 
velopments in Belgium, Denmark, France, Spain and Portugal. 

At the conclusion of Admiral Strauss’ report, Secretary Dulles 
commented that Admiral Strauss’ trip had been very useful. The Presi- 
dent inquired whether Admiral Strauss had detected any feeling that 
the British were still resentful that we had not been more helpful to 
them in solving their engineering problems in the atomic field. Admi- 
ral Strauss replied that he had not detected any disposition on the part 
of the British to blame the present Administration for the McMahon 
Act.’ Besides, they realize that we have been able to give them at least 
some help on the side. The British he found to be amenable to reason, 
and not resentful. 


The President commented that it was “pitiful” a few years ago 
when the British were desperately anxious to avoid making the same 
mistakes in the atomic energy field which we had earlier made. They 
invoked the Quebec Agreement’ and made all kinds of pleas, to no 
avail. 

Secretary Wilson, referring to Admiral Strauss’ earlier report, in- 
quired precisely why it would be such a serious matter for the United 
States if the British did succeed in opening a plant for the production 
of atomic power six months ahead of the United States. On the con- 
trary, would it not be a good thing if the British succeeded in being 
first once in a while? Admiral Strauss said that he could only reply that 
he presumed the United States was desirous of protecting its preemi- 
nence in the general field of peaceful uses of atomic energy. Secretary 
Dulles expressed agreement with Admiral Strauss’ point. 

The President said he doubted the wisdom of raising too many 
flags or blowing too many horns over the proposal for selling the West 
Milton, New York, prototype reactor for conversion to power produc- 
tion. Mr. Rockefeller agreed with the President on this point, and said 
there was danger that many people would realize that the West Milton 
reactor had been designed for purposes of submarine construction, 
and that they were trying to pull a fast one in announcing it as our first 
reactor for the production of power. Admiral Strauss commented that 
while Mr. Rockefeller might be right, the United States might find it 
advantageous to emphasize that it was converting a former military 


project to one designed for peaceful purposes. 


*The McMahon Act, or Atomic Energy Act of 1946, prohibited all exchange »' 
information on atomic energy with other nations, even im areas having no readily 


military bearing 
* At the Quebec Conference of 1943, President Roosevelt and Prime Minister Chur- 
chill signed an agreement providing for collaboration between the two governments in 
the field of atomic energy For text, see Foreign Relations, The Conferences at Washing- 
ton and Quebec, 1943, p. 1117 
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The National Security Council: * 


Noted and discussed an oral report by the Chairman, Atomic 
Energy Commission, on his recent trip to Europe. 


[Here follow the remaining agenda items.| 
S. Everett Gleason 


*The following paragraph constitutes NSC Action No. 1413, approved by the 


President on june 9, 1955. (Department of State, S/S-NSC (Miscellaneous) Files: Lot 66 
D 95, NSC Actions) 





%. Memorandum From the Representative at the United 
Nations (Lodge) to the President’ 


New York, June 14, 1955. 


1. The following is written solely from the viewpoint of the 
United States representation in the United Nations. 

2. The Stassen Report’ has the great advantage that if the Rus- 

sians agree to it, we will then have inspectors in the Soviet Union 
whose presence, (assuming that the report is technically correct), 
should make it impossible for a surprise attack to be made on us. This 
is a greater advantage for us than the presence of Soviet inspectors in 
this country would be for them, since, because of our system and 
traditions, we would never commit the act of aggression. The Stassen 
proposal, therefore, makes it more difficult for the aggressor than for 
the aggressee. 
3. The Stassen proposal has the further merit that it enables us to 
have a showdown with the Soviet Union because, if they do not accept 
some plan of this kind, we then proceed against them in the United 
Nations on the basis that their failure to do so is a threat to the peace, 
bringing into play all of the peaceful settlement measures of the Char- 
ter and of Article 51 on individual or collective self-defense. 

4. The possibility of a compromise inspection system midway 
between that proposed in the Stassen Report and the Korean Armistice 
Commission type of control over ports, fairways and airdromes which 
the Soviets suggest should be examined. But if, after a sincere effort to 
get an inspection system, the negotiations fail, it is better to have the 


‘Source. Eisenhower Library, Whitman Pile, Administration Series, Lodge. Top 
Secret; Eyes Only 
’ Reference is to Stassen s May 26 progress report. Document 33 
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showdown in the United Nations while we have the edge rather than 
wait and have an attack later when they are stronger than we. The 
Stassen Report estimates on nuclear strength five or ten years from 
now are conclusive on this point. 

5. The references to the United Nations are satisfactory, with the 
exception of the suggestion on page 31° that the President should 
present the disarmament proposal to Congress but should not present 
it to the United Nations. Much as I hate to add to the burdens of the 
President, I think it would be a serious mistake not to have him 
present this scheme to the United Nations. He presented the atoms for 
peace proposal to the United Nations, and this one will certainly be far 
more important to the security of the United States. If he does not 
present it, it will be inevitably “down-graded” in the minds of officials 
and of the public throughout the world. 

6. The report is not realistic as regards timing. It cannot be stated 
too vigorously that, whether we like it or not, disarmament is coming 
up in the General Assembly this fall—unless we can get an agreement 
with our allies and the Soviets not to have it come up. Wadsworth 
points out that both the French and the British think real progress was 
made in London, and are both enthusiastic and optimistic about push- 
ing ahead vigorously. All these factors make it vital for us to have a 
United States position by September at the latest. In fact, we will be 
very much embarrassed without it. 

7. It is quite conceivable that such a hue and cry could be raised in 
the United Nations as to induce the Soviets to accept some form of 
inspection. They could be placed in a terrible dilemma in which the 

ce of some form of inspection would be preferable to being 
branded before the world as an aggressor. But, of course, such a result 
cannot be achieved if they have the initiative and are challenging us 
on their London proposal. 

8. Governor Stassen has rendered a great service in developing a 
scheme which holds out the prospect of bringing this desperately and 
vitally important matter to a head. 


H.C. Lodge, Jr. 


’ Reference is to Chapter X, section H, of the report. 
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37. Informal Notes of a Meeting of the Special Staff, Atomic 
Energy Commission, Washington, June 15, 1955, 8 a.m.’ 


PRESENT 


Chairman Strauss, AEC 

Commissioner Libby 
Commissioner Murray, and Members of Staff 
Governor Stassen and Staff 


Chairman Strauss welcomed Governor Stassen and his staff and 
called on the Commissioners to express their views following their 
study of Governor Stassen’s memorandum dated May 26, 1955. * 

Commissioner Murray opened the substantive discussion by de- 
claring that the question of a moratorium on nuclear tests was upper- 
most in his mind. * He noted the cardinal aim of the proposed disarma- 
ment policy and expressed his view that a moratorium on testing 
would greatly postpone the attainment by the Soviets of the ability to 
destroy the U.S. Mr. Stassen responded that under the proposed plan 
the moratorium would occur only when the inspectors were in place as 
part of the overall agreement. It could not be isolated from the other 
parts of the disarmament package. Mr. Murray stressed that time was 
essential. He hoped that some way might be found to stop the Soviets 
from testing this coming fall. He feared that if we wait longer the 
Soviets would approach U.S. technology. A moratorium on testing 
would be useless at a later stage but very important immediately. He 
thought we did not need access to all Soviet facilities in order to be 
sure that the Soviets were not testing weapons. 


Dr. Libby expressed his belief that the U.S. was far ahead of the 
Soviets at this point and a moratorium by itself might cut down the 
current U.S. advanatage. He stressed additionally the important peace- 
time uses for existing nuclear materials and said that there may even 
be peace-time uses for the hydrogen bomb. As a Scientist he was 
opposed to barriers being placed on any kind of investigation. Mr. 
Stassen noted that his report did not recommend banning atomic 
research but Dr. Libby replied that he was still thinking of peace-time 
use for a hydrogen bomb. Dr. Libby further stated that he was con- 
cerned with the problem of getting rid of nuclear materials. It seemed 
to him a “‘crime’’ to dump them into the ocean and referred to them as 
“treasures” for peaceful uses. 


‘Source: Department of State, Disarmament Files: Lot 58 D 133, Meetings of the 
Special Staff. Top Secret. Drafted by Lippmann. 

* Reference is to Document 33. 

* See Document 15. 
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At this point, Chairman Strauss entered a caveat on the assump- 
tion that the U.S. is very far ahead. He based his thought on earlier 
experiences with Soviet advances in atomic and other weapons. He 
also stated that even the present Soviet weapons were fantastically 
terrible and reported that Commissioner Murray's views on the mora- 
torium were not shared by the Commission, by State, or by Defense. 
He added a purely personal view that a moratorium without controls 
could work to U.S. disadvantage noting that research without testing 
was incomplete. He also noted that the Soviets had succeeded in 
building new types of airplanes without the U.S. having prior know!- 
edge of them. They could likewise conceai importar: weapon produc- 
tion. 


Mr. Stassen then asked the AEC view on the basic proposition in 
the report concerning unaccountability for previous and future pro- 
duction of nuclear weapons material. Mr. Strauss replied that the AEC 
agrees with these statements and has done so for a long time. He 
referred to a memorandum by Dr. Smyth in November 1953 which 
stated that no technical methods were known which could account for 
all past production of nuclear material.* As to the problem of future 
production, the Smyth memorandum called attention to the problem 
arising from the fact that power production on a wide scale will make 
available much fissionable material for weapons use. Mr. Strauss said 
the AEC had adopted this position two years ago and had never 
changed it. Dr. Libby subscribed to the same position and Chairman 
Strauss noted that it was never even possible to account for all the U.S. 
material despite remarkable care. With regard to paragraph 3a on page 
22, Mr. Strauss thought the last sentence was a little too general. He 
granted that uranium could be found almost everywhere but not in 
concentrations which every nation could extract. Dr. Libby agreed and 
said that it was a long step from material to weapons. Mr. Strauss 
commented that the Russians had always been known as good mining 
people and that the area available for their prospecting was large. Mr. 
Murray also declared that peaceful atomic programs build up weapons 
materials and that ores were no problem. As he saw it, it was becom- 
ing easier every day to destroy the world. He thought that the Soviet 
stockpile could be multiplied many times if the Soviets found the key 
as the U.S. had. Mr. Stassen asked if the Soviets could know the 
answers without testing it. Dr. Libby doubted it and thought that tests 
were the only proof. Mr. Strauss said this was probably so unless the 
“U.S. did the testing for the Soviets,” a possibility which he could not 
foreclose in view of their previous success at espionage. 


* Not found in Department of State files. 
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Mr. Strauss commended Mr. Stassen’s report for a remarkable 
presentation and Mr. Stassen asked for views as to the future situation. 
Mr. Strauss said that the future did not look attractive. (1) The atomic 
burden was very costly. (2) Military needs (so long as there were 
needs) would always have priority over the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy, and (3) when enormous quantities of weapons were stockpiled 
they might be expected to gravitate to the hands of lower level and 
less responsible commanders in all countries, thus enhancing the dan- 
gers of use. He thought that if the manufacture of atomic weapons 
could be ended conclusively it would be in the general interest. By 
“conclusively” he meant “in a manner which would not be to the 
disadvantage of the U.S. as has been the case with all the proposals to 
date.” 

Commissioner Murray warned against a trend even in our own 
thinking to view certain very damaging atomic weapons as being 
merely “tactical”. Chairman Strauss indicated that when Commis- 
sioner Von Neumann’® returned to Washington he would examine this 
report very closely and consult with Mr. Stassen. Mr. Stassen asked 
that the Commission submit its specific dissents by June 25 but Mr. 
Strauss said he could not promise a formal reply by such a date. He 
thought no comment was better than a cursory comment. Dr. Von 
Neumann would not be available until after July 4 and furthermore, 
had anything particularly disturbed the Commissioners present it 
would have come up in this meeting. The AEC could, if it was desired, 
prepare at a later time a more detailed staff study of the technical 
aspects. As for himself he could buy the report “almost in toto”. Dr. 
Libby had nothing to add and Commissioner Murray indicated that he 
would submit a memorandum on the moratorium problem to Gover- 
nor Stassen.° Mr. Stassen noted that if a policy were adopted the AEC 
would play a part in devising a detailed inspection system. Mr. Stassen 
inquired with regard to public opinion what the possibility was of 
getting outstanding non-governmental scientists to play a part of ex- 
plaining to the public the impossibility of complete prohibition of 
nuclear weapons. Dr. Libby thought there was an excellent possibility 
but he was not sure it would be too good an idea. 


Two other specific subjects on weapons were raised. The subjects 
will be reported separately. ’ 


* John von Neumann was confirmed as member, Atomic Energy Commission, on 
March 14. 


* Not found in Department of State files. 
” Not further identified. 
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38. Memorandum From the Joint Chiefs of Staff to the 
Secretary of Defense (Wilson) ' 


Washington, June 16, 1955. 
SUBJECT 


Progress Report on the Control of Armaments Made to the President and the 
National Security Council by the Special Assistant to the President on 26 May 
1955 


1. In response to your memorandum dated 2 June 1955,’ subject 
as above, the Joint Chiefs of Staff submit herewith their views regard- 


ing the Progress Report on a proposed policy of the United States on 
the question of Disarmament, prepared by the Special Assistant to the 
President. Certain of these views were conveyed to Mr. Stassen during 
informal discussions held with him on 6 June 1955.‘ 


2. A study of the report reveals that it contains merely a broad 
outline of a disarmament plan couched in most general terms. There- 
fore, considerable elaboration and clarification is required to determine 
its full impact on U.S. security. Pending receipt of additional informa- 
tion in sufficient detail to permit a sound military evaluation of the 
effects on national security, the following preliminary comments are 
made. 


3. The Plan proposed in the Progress Report is based on the 
following premises: 


a. A cardinal aim of United vey Soe eee the 
USSR from achieving a capability of effective destruction of the United 
States through a attack. 

b. The United States now has a me superiority in nuclear 
—— and the means for their 7 cca ich gives the Free World 

lead, militarily, vis-a-vis the Communist Bloc, but that 
lead will decrease markedly with time. 

c. A “leveling off” of all armaments at some near future date, 
of Fre W the cessation of nuclear uction, would leave the margin 
of Free World superiority essentially unimpaired. 

the next ten years, the USSR will attain the capability of 
pant... ectively the United States ey su attack; within 
five years, the United States and its Allies will attain the nae hn of 
effectively the USSR, and will retain this capabili 
ome yh surprise attack were first launched against the United tates. 


"Source: Eisenhower Library, Staff Secretary Records. Top Secret. The transmittal 
letter from Wilson to Dillon Anderson, June 21, is filed with the source text. 

? Document 33. 

* Not found in Department of State files. 

* See footnote 6, Document 34. 
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entirety. 

a. The Report, by concentrating on the necessity for arriving at an 
armaments ee gp eat heli may 
scale devasta which might occur in general war, tends to obscure 
implications to United States security of a continuation of the Cold 
War, which is a more immediate . In this connection, the 
Estimate of the Situation which Uniied States basic national 
security policy is predicated (NSC 5501), states, in part, as follows: 


a 


pally scbvseliin, Gndialilie, te caanen of temamndion while 
avoiding involvement of the main sources of Communist power. 
This stra will probably present the free world with its most 
serious and greatest danger in the next few years.” 


b. The element of “ ise” is given primary emphasis in the 
Report. While the joint Chie of Staf donot mnimaze the advantage 
which might accrue to an aggressor if he were unexpectedly to initiate 
hostilities with an all-out atomic offensive, they consider that “sur- 
prise” should be viewed as a relative term, the net measure of which is 
the ability of the “surprised’”’ to react to the unexpected event. To 


bmg a “surprise” attack, current United States policy 
em 


A. te increasingly effective in service, 
plans, warning systems, and a t state of 


readiness in the armed forces. Given a constant and determined effort 
along these lines, the effects of “ ” can be minimized. An 


g° , 
nnot be on the effectiveness of such an 
system, it could a ae supplant the other essential ~ es 
requisite to an alert military posture. For these reasons, it is 
that the United States, in assessing the benefits which could accrue 
from a limitation of armaments agreement, should not ascribe undue 
weight to its value as a — against “surprise” attack. 

c. There is frequent reference in the R to the current world 
trend in armaments as an “arms race’—which lends an impression 
that the United States is seriously as itself to keep pace with the 
Soviets in this field. Actually, the United States and its Allies have, as 
a matter of policy, endeavored to set a level of forces and armament 

ditures which can be maintained over the long term, with due 
consideration for economic and other factors which affect the well- 


* NSC 5501 is scheduled for publication in volume xx. 














has shown that past international t on the limitation of arma- 
ments has not averted war, but has served to permit the 
rearmament of the violator without awakening timely counteraction 
by the intended victims of aggression. 


Chiefs of Staff consider that the following are favorable aspects: 


a oa ek of ee th, and Ap enn preee 
am ' aith, and u a 

statement of principles which should guide and influence nited 
en yh ey 


to 
tion on oe, 
t insists on an te s —com t, pre- 
ture is based u assum t ase “leveling 
all armaments efforts” is El @ anemees a of the elements of 
a nation’s military strength and ye 
d. If implemented in full, without any concessions in the direction 
of balanced strength, it would leave the Free World, at least temporar- 
ily, = an over-all position of military superiority vis-a-vis the Commu- 
t Bloc. 


6. As opposed to the foregoing favorable aspects, the following 
are considered to constitute weaknesses of the Plan: 


a. The Plan makes “leveling off of armaments” an antecedent to 
the elimination of the more fundamental causes of world tension. The 
complexity of the problem and its far-reaching implications render the 
achievement of an effective arms limitation agreement a task of vast 
proportions, requiring the creation of an optimum climate as an essen- 


n 
— 








precondition. The joint Chiefs of Staff consider it unlikely that 
t could be evolved before the resolution of the basic 


d. It does not establish as essential the early participation of - 
munist China, whose military power and aggressive icy is the 
pew apd pee rte ry dey) ag pate fom in the Far East. 

i Staff hold that the United States not become commit- 
ted to any armaments arrangement in which Communist China is not 
controlled from the outset by the terms of the agreement. 

e. It fails to provide consideration for Germany and Japan, 

will have reached minimum program- 


as to whether an international commission would be able to agree that 
a violation had occurred, it is extremely doubtful that the United States 
would really have freedom of action in the face of world and 
pressure from its Allies. Rather, experience leads to the usion that 
present compulsions toward seeking an armaments arra t 
would inevitably reappear, in magnified form, to influence the United 
States against unilateral withdrawal, with all the implications that 
could flow therefrom. 


F As implied in subparagraph 4 c above, the phrase “leveling off 
of ail armaments efforts” needs clarification in order to indicate 
whether this would apply to all aspects of military posture and 
potential. Unless it does so apply, many factors which can radically 
and rapidly affect relative military posture might not come within the 
purview of the control and inspection system; for example, research 
and — industrial preparedness, and peace-to-war conver- 
sion capability. 
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7. The Joint Chiefs of Staff have maintained that, in the absence of 
a revolutionary change in the ambitions and intentions of the Soviet 
regime, there is less risk to the security of the United States in the 
continuation of current armament trends than in entering into an 
international armaments limitation agreement. They concur, however, 
in the thesis that the United States should maintain the initiative and 
Free World leadership in the promotion of conditions under which 
armament limitations would not be to the disadvantage of our national 
security. As distinguished from a first-phase plan, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff would favor, in principle, a comprehensive and carefully phased 
program for the international control of atomic energy and the limita- 
tion, reduction and regulation of all armed forces and armaments, if 
implemented subsequent to or in conjunction with the settlement of 
other vital international problems. They consider that the incorpora- 
tion of certain features of the First Phase Plan into such a comprehen- 
sive control plan would not be an impracticable new approach to the 
problem. Of major importance, however, is the necessity of insuring: 

a. The concurrent elimination of oe activi- 


ties on the part of the Communist worl 
b. es ene ee ee CD ae IS SED 
an Open d 


c. That major issues having serious implications to United States 
national security not be left for subsequent and independent negotia- 


tions. 


8. The Joint Chiefs of Staff recommend that the foregoing views 
be incorporated in the Department of Defense position with respect to 
the Proposed Policy of the United States on the Question of Disarma- 
ment set forth in the Progress Report. 


For the Joint Chiefs of Staff: 
Arthur Radford‘ 
Chairman 


* Printed from a copy that bears this typed signature 
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39. Letter From the President's Special Assistant for National 
Security Affairs (Anderson) to the Commissioner of the 


Atomic Energy Commission (Murray) ' 


Washington, June 20, 1955. 


My Dear COMMISSIONER Murray: At the direction of the President 
your views regarding a moratorium on the testing of large thermonu- 
clear weapons, as set forth in your letter to the President of March 14, 
1955,” have been fully considered by the agencies concerned, and the 
consensus is that it would not be to our interest to make such a 
proposal at this time.’ 

The President has asked me to advise you that he has approved 
the above-mentioned consensus of agency views. The President has, 
however, directed me to forward your proposal to Governor Stassen, 
Special Assistant to the President on Disarmament, for further consid- 
eration in connection with his current disarmament studies. 

The President has expressed his appreciation of the deep concern 
for the peace of the world that has moved you to bring your proposal 
to his attention. He wishes to assure you that we will not cease to 
explore all avenues which offer hope of a solution to the threat of 
atomic destruction. 

Sincerely yours, 


Dillon Anderson‘ 


' Source: Eisenhower Library, Sp. Asst. for Nat. Sec. Affairs Records. Top Secret. 


’ For the account of the meeting of the NSC Planning Board, see Document 18 
* Printed from a copy that bears this typed signature 
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Progress Report Prepared by the President's Special 
Assistant (Stassen)’ 





Washington, June 23, 1955. 
VOLUME IV? 


Special Staff Study for the President 
NSC Action No. 1328’ 
NSC Action No. 1411* 


A progress report on a Proposed Policy of the United States on 
the Question of Disarmament. 

Submitted to the President, and to the Secretary of State, the 
Secretary of Defense, and the National Security Council. 

The “Progress Report” dated May 26, 1955, has been studied in 
consultation with the participating departments and agencies,’ and 
this further report is submitted in accordance with NSC Action No. 
1411. 


A. There is general agreement within the participating depart- 
ments and agencies that the proposed new policy on the question of 
disarmament is preferable to the existing policy, which has become 
outmoded through the advance in nuclear science and does not now 
serve the security interests of the United States, and which is not 
conducive to developing public support for United States policies. 

B. There is broad agreement among the participating departments 
and agencies upon the major premises and principles set forth in 
Volume I of the Progress Report as a basis for the proposed United 


States policy. 


‘Source: Department of State, Disarmament Files: Lot 58 D 133, Disarmament 
Policy. Top Secret. Attached to the source text is a memorandum from Lay to the NSC. 
June 23, that the enclosed Volume IV of the Progress Report would be 
considered at the meeting on June 30 

? Volume | of the Progress Report is printed as Document 33. Regarding Volumes I! 
and Ill, see footnote | thereto 

’ Regarding NSC Action No. 1328, see footnote 22, Document 7 

NSC Action No. 1411, see footnote 3, Document 34 


Regarding cnslations between San andthe parbipaing agencies and de 
partments, see 6, Document 34 
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C. The proposed first phase plan has been modified and refined to 


take into account in part the views and suggestions of the participating 
departments and agencies. 

D. The following questions reflect partial differences of view and 
remain for decision by the President, or for continuing study, as may 
be deemed appropriate. Recommended answers are proposed in Sec- 
tion V. 


1. Would the security interests of the United States be best served 
under present pe yt ey “A 
program without any agreed limitation kind, or by an 
tment such as outlined in the proposed first stage plan? _ 

2. Should a first phase plan include some definite reduction in 
nuclear and conventional armaments from their present levels? 


pe ed nd gy eet pee tor ey Ng re 


China, or can this deferred until] the major China political 
issues are resolved? 

4. Should some distant prospect of complete elimination of nu- 
clear be held out notwithstanding agreed impossibility of 
security in such elimination? 


5. Should some features be added to the first phase plan which 
would increase its attraction to the USSR and improve the chance of 


agreement? 
Il 


A. It is recommended that the proposed United States policy on 
the question of disarmament, including the first phase plan as revised 
and modified, be given limited approval at this time by the President 
for the purpose of consultation without commitment with the Govern- 
ments of the United Kingdom, France, and Canada (the free nation 
members of the United Nations Subcommittee on Disarmament), and 
that the Special Assistant be directed to report back to the President 
and the National Security Council on the results of such consultations 
for further consideration of the policy and the plan in the light of the 
views of these Governments and having due regard for any further 
study brought forward by any of the participating departments and 
agencies of the United States Government. 

B. It is recommended that the Special Assistant be directed to 
carry on these consultations under the direction of the Secretary of 
State, and be further directed to carry forward a broad program of 
public information on the fundamental premises and principles in- 
volved, emphasizing the objective of peace, and in accordance with 
established guidelines of the Operations Coordinating Board, utilizing 
as appropriate and feasible the total facilities of the United States 
Government. 
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The first phase plan has been modified and refined to take into 
account in part the views and suggestions of the participating depart- 
ments and agencies. Endeavor to negotiate a convention with the 
USSR and other major nations such as the preliminary draft submit- 
ted, designed to actomplish the following: 

A. Improve the prospects for future peace and security for the 
United States through stopping the competitive buildup of arma- 
ments—leveling off total armamer.t efforts—including nuclear, bacte- 
rial, chemical, and conventional—by a!) major nations at an early fixed 
date. 


b. The cessation of alll fabrication of nuclear weapons. 


6 eee & Seneenee eee 0 paaee 
ion for replacement only, such replacemen accomplished 
by ciimneds, salir Gram aheen for tioen, and to be ender oneal 


criteria a ive modernization within an agreed 
ieee dali bak ad ao anes to tecnedienn toe pourer selliben- 
ships existing between signators to the agreement. 

d. No further expansion of foreign bases. 

e. No expansion of foreign stationed forces. 

f. No increase in armament budgets. 

g. No addition to para-military forces. 

h. No build-up of armament production facilities. 


z. Establish minimum levels for German and Japanese armament, 
to which, but not beyond which, these states would be permitted to 
build, notwithstanding the general worldwide leveling off. 


B. Require all signators to disclose on parallel dates, in stages, 
beginning with less sensitive categories, their existing armaments, 
armed forces, military appropriations and expenditures, and armament 
production facilities, and to permit verification of such disclosures by 
an International Armaments Commission within the limitations of 
Section IIl, J-4. 


C. Stop all nuclear weapons testing as of the same fixed date the 
competitive armaments build-up is stopped. 


D. Require an advance report to an International Armaments 
Commission of all projected movements of armed forces in interna- 
tional air or waters, or in foreign air, land, or waters. 
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E. Grant to those parties which have in being nuclear weapons 
and production facilities for nuclear weapons material the right to 
open the agreement to renegotiation at any time on six months notice 

fyi sof — 

F Grant to all other signatory nations as a group, or to the United 
Nations Assembly, the right to open the agreement to renegotiation by 
majority vote on six months notice specifying unsatisfactory develop- 
ments, but otherwise the agreement to continue in full force and effect 
upon such signators without the right of withdrawal. 

G. In the event of a serious violation of the agreement confirmed 
as such by the International Armaments Commission, grant to all 
signators the right to terminate by renunciation without advance no- 
tice. 

Renee Gaeee t eam Sonatas Oe t to file with the Interna- 
ceca tae alte dies ¢ fe aim of Velaton of the 
agreement by any other signator, to counterbalancing steps to 
maintain relative position including | which would otherwise be 
in violation of the agreement, however, that the Interna- 
tional Armaments Commission shall be notified of such counterbal- 


ancing steps when they are taken. 


H. Provide that a violation of the agreement by any signatcr shall 
be considered as a threat to the peace under the United Nations 
Charter, and, therefore, bring into play all of the peaceful settlement 
measures and other relevant provisions of the Charter and in particu- 
lar Article 51 on individual or collective self-defense. 


1. Provide that all available nuclear material not included in weap- 
ons shall be strictly and effectively controlled and shall be placed in 
stockpiles for peaceful uses owned by the country of source but safe- 
guarded by being stored under such conditions as to render immediate 
use for weapons impossible but use for civilian purposes feasible, and 
such stockpiles to be supervised through a certified warehouse tech- 
nique by the International Armaments Commission so devised as to be 
certain that the location and use of such material shall be fully known 
by the International Armaments Commission. 


1. This supervised stockpile system to be established in such a 
manner that, granted the successful functioning of the arms agreement 
as a whole, and the resolution of major outstanding policy issues, and 
thus the establishment of the circumstances for the reduction of ex- 
isting nuclear weapons, such reduction might take place through the 
future deposit of increments of nuclear material removed from weap- 
ons. 

2. Such supervised stockpile shall also receive and account for any 
future nuclear material production, rr4i= production in civil reac- 
tors, permitted under the control of the International Armaments 
Commission as required for peaceful uses. 
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J. In order to insure faithful performance of the above measures, 
establish an International Armaments Commission with the right to 
observe and inspect by land, sea, or air with the aid of radar, sonic 
devices, photographic equipment, radiation detection and measure- 
ment instruments, and other scientific instruments, all existing arma- 
ments, and armed forces, and any geographic area, and to communi- 
cate its observations to an international center outside the country 
being inspected, without interference. 

1. Such inspection service to be in place and ready to function on 
the date fixed for the stabilization of arms and to be a condition 
precedent. 

2. Such inspection service to include specifically United States 
nationals within the USSR and within the entire communist area, and 
conversely to include USSR nationals within the United States in a 
balanced proportion. 

3. During the period of stabilization and pending any reduction 
phase to take oe ee Srectel paioard the inspection service of the Com- 
mission woul primarily to the prevention of surprise 
attack and aggression and to — of significant expansion of 


arms and armed forces in violation of the agreement. Its functions 
would include the following: 


a. To detect and warn against significant conversion of indus- 
try and transport to warlike purposes; mobilization for surprise 
attack, and undue and threatening troop or weapons concentra- 
tions; movement of arms, armaments and armed forces in viola- 
tion of the agreement; changes in allocation between peacetime 
and warlike uses of such key resources as steel, electric power, 
aluminum, chemicals. 

b. Inspection of production of important categories of con- 
ventional weapons. 

c. Inspection and verification of limitations on, and disposi- 
tion of, conventional means for the delivery of nuclear attack. 

d. Verification of budgets, appropriations and expenditures. 

e. Verification that production of weapons in agreed catego- 
ries was for replacements only. 

f. Inspection of ports, railroad junctions, airdromes, high- 
ways. 

g. Supervision of peaceful uses of nuclear material to guard 
against illicit diversions. 

h. Policing of moratorium on nuclear weapons testing. 

i. Supervision and inspection of stockpiles for deposit of nu- 
clear material. 


4. In the first phase plan, inspection would not include the right to 
examine or copy nuclear weapons design, nor thermonuclear pro- 
cesses, nor the design and detail of other weapons. 
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IV 


A. The United States to make it clear that this first phase plan is 
considered by the United States as the prelude to the negotiation of 
agreement for future reduction in the present level of armed forces and 
armaments, conventional and nuclear, but that the United States does 
not anticipate that any appreciable reduction from present levels can 
be contemplated unless and until the major political issues causing 
international tensions are resolved, such as the divided states of Ger- 
many, China, Korea, Vietnam; foreign nationals held in prisons; inter- 
ference by international subversive organizations; and other violations 
of international rights and agreements. 

B. The United States to further make it clear that if such other 
issues causing international tension are resolved, and if the first phase 
plan is successfully and faithfully implemented, the United States 
anticipates agreement to proceed from the first phase (the opening up 
and leveling off of armaments) to further phases of pulling back and 
reducing both conventional and nuclear armaments. This process 
would proceed toward ultimate levels such as those discussed for 
conventional armament in the British and French, USSR and United 
States exchanges in London, and for nuclear armament to levels 
which, on the one hand, would deter aggression by any nation, but on 
the other hand, would not threaten the survival of any major nation. 

C. In the circumstances indicated in paragraphs A and B, the 
United States would consider the progressive reduction of nuclear 
weapons to be accomplished by depositing them in the internationally 
supervised stockpiles as described in Section III above. This would be 
accomplished by feeding the nuclear weapons (either complete or 
separated into nuclear and non-nuclear components) into those stock- 


piles. 
V 


It is respectfully suggested that the unresolved questions should 
be decided as follows: 


1. Would the security interests of the United States be best served 
under present world conditions by a continuation of the armament 
program without any agreed limitation of any kind, or by an agree- 
ment such as outlined in the proposed first stage plan? 


The projected future capability of the USSR to launch a dev- 
astating surprise nuclear attack upon the United States is so ad- 
verse to United States security interests that a limitation agree- 
ment such as proposed would be clearly preferable in the United 
States national interest. It would improve the pros for a 
lasting peace, with security, freedom, and economic well-being. 


2. Should a first phase plan include some definite reduction in 
nuclear and conventional armaments from their present levels? 
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The major issues such as Germany and China are of such 
magnitude, the circumstances of communist methods and objec- 
tives are so adverse, and the strategic position of the USSR and 
Communist China in the Eurasian land mass is so important, that 
no significant reduction in present armament levels of the United 
States should be contemplated in a first phase—«ven though it is 
matched by a USSR reduction. 


3. Should a first in its initial step include Communist 
Gili dees tdeieden to Odea etl Ge le ee 
issues are resolved? 


Communist China would not constitute a major threat to the 
basic security of the United States for a period of years, and 
therefore the inclusion in the initial step should not be a condition 
precedent, even though desirable. In any political settlement of 
outstanding issues with Communist China, however, agreement 
to join any existing international limitation of armaments should 
be included as a condition. 





4. Should some distant prospect of complete elimination of nu- 
clear weapons be held out notwithstanding agreed impossibility of 
security in such elimination? 


The development of public understanding and su for 
United States policy can only come about through f ight in- 
formation on the impossibility of secure elimination of nuclear 
weapons. Such information cannot be effectively disseminated if 
accompanied with an unsound reference to a distant prospect of 
complete elimination of nuclear weapons. Such a course plays 
into the communist “ban the bomb” propaganda. Furthermore, so 
long as the USSR considers that there is any chance of getting 
United States oe on future elimination of nuclear weap- 
ons, it is unlikely to agree to a sound and secure arrangement 
which includes the retention of a nuclear weapons capability. 


5. Should some features be added to the first phase plan which 
would increase its attraction to the USSR and improve the chance of 


agreement? 


The United States should not sacrifice its present relative 
position of strength for agreement, and, therefore, should not add 
special concessions to the USSR. Unless there is a genuine mutual 

esire to level off and limit armaments on the part of the USSR, it 
is preferable to United States security interests that there be no 


agreement. 
Harold E. Stassen* 


* Printed from a copy that bears this typed signature. 

Documentation on the response to Volume IV follows. Additional documentation is 
in Department of State, Disarmament Files: Lot 58 D 133, Disarmament Policy; ibid, 
Meetings of the Special Staff; and ibid, Meeting of the Planning Board. 
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41. Memorandum From the Joint Chiefs of Staff to the 
Secretary of Defense (Wilson) ' 


Washington, June 27, 1955. 
SUBJECT 
US. Policy on Control of Armaments 


1. The Joint Chiefs of Staff submit herewith their views regarding 
Volume IV of the “Progress Report on Proposed Policy of the United 
States on the Question of Disarmament”,* prepared by the Special 
Assistant to the President for consideration by the National Security 
Council on Thursday, 30 June 1955. The Joint Chiefs of Staff submit- 
ted their views regarding Volumes I, II, and III of the Report in their 
memorandum to you, dated 16 June 1955,° subject, “Progress Report 
on the Control of Armaments Made to the President and the National 
Security Council by the Special Assistant to the President on 26 May 
1955.” 


2. Volume IV contains a partial revision of Volume I of the Prog- 
ress Report and is responsive to NSC Action 1411, which directs that 
Mr. Stassen submit on 1 July 1955” . . . a further report in the light 


of the views of the departments and agencies, indicating therein the 
extent of agreement within the Executive Branch and the specific ar- 
eas, if any, of continuing differences of views with the precise descrip- 
tion of such differences.” * 

3. The statement contained in Section IA of Volume IV to the 
effect that “There is general agreement within the participating depart- 
ments and agencies that the proposed new policy . . . is preferable 
to the existing policy,” does not accurately reflect the views of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. While the Joint Chiefs of Staff remarked upon certain 
favorable features of the Plan, these remarks, in the over-all context of 
their comments, should not be interpreted as favoring the proposed 
new policy as opposed to the existing policy. 

4. In their memorandum of 16 June, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, in 
addition to general comments on the Progress Report, set forth what 
they considered to be certain weaknesses in the First Phase Plan 
proposed therein. An examination of the First Phase Plan as now 





' Source: Eisenhower Library, Staff Secretary Records. Top Secret 

* Supra 

For text of Volume |, see Document 33. Volumes II and Ill are not printed 
(Eisenhower Library, Project Clean Up, Disarmament—Basic Papers) 

* All ellipses in this document are in the source text. Regarding NSC Action No 
1411, see footnote 3, Document 34 
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modified (Sections II] and IV, Volume IV) indicates that certain of 
these criticisms have been taken into account. With regard to these, 
the Plan now: 


ee ee ee 
b. 


oaks enmaamieitiien antons 
AS Grease patty an aaron 
2 indicates io pemane Ca canes Ore ring bth co 
proposed by the United States in the direction of reducing both 
ventional and nuclear armaments following (1) the 
Sonali tics Phase ood Ch dhe erste ol tunes entation tein 
tional tension. 


However, the Plan does not make the elimination of the more 
fundamental causes of world tension a prerequisite to the “leveling off 
of armaments” nor does it establish as essential the early participation 
of Communist China—features which the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
consider to be basic weaknesses of far-reaching implications. 

5. In addition to their comments on specific features of the Plan, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, in their memorandum of 16 June, also made 
comments of a more general nature regarding the Progress Report in 
its entirety. The Joint Chiefs of Staff consider these still to be generally 
applicable to the Report with its modified First Phase Plan. 

6. Due to time limitations, the Joint Chiefs of Staff have not had 
the opportunity to analyze in detail all of the military implications and 
feasibilities of the Plan, as modified. However, they adhere to the view 
that an armaments control arrangement, to be negotiated and imple- 
mented under the given condition of Soviet bad faith, leaving other 
major issues for subsequent and independent negotiation, holds inher- 
ent risks to United States security interests. They consider that the First 
Phase Plan, as modified, would not diminish those risks and is there- 
fore not suitable as a United States proposal for control of armaments 
or as a basis for the United States position in international discussions 
on this subject. 


For the Joint Chiefs of Staff: 
Arthur Radford 
Chairman 
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42. Memorandum From the Secretary of Defense (Wilson) to 
the President’ 


Washington, June 28, 1955. 
SUBJECT 


Progress Report on the Control of Armaments by the Special Assistant to the 
President on Disarmament— Volumes |, Il, and Ill, 26 May 1955, and Volume 
IV, 23 June 19557 


It is the purpose of this memorandum to inform you of the views 
of the Department of Defense on the armament regulation problem 
generally and on the approach to it recommended in the subject Re- 
port which is to be considered by the National Security Council on 30 
June 1955. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff have expressed their views on the prelim- 
inary proposals contained in Volumes I, Il, and Ill of the Progress 
Report. After careful review with the Armed Forces Policy Council, | 
endorsed the views of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and transmitted them to 
the Special Assistant on 21 June 1955.’ Volume IV of the Progress 
Report, which is now at hand, contains certain revisions of the prelimi- 
nary plan which meet some of the points raised by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. The Joint Chiefs of Staff have subsequently reviewed Volume IV 
and I am attaching copies of their two memoranda to me summarizing 
their views. * 

It is the unanimous view of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the 
Armed Forces Policy Council, which I strongly endorse, that the basic 
philosophy of dealing with arms regulation in advance of the settle- 
ment of the major political issues causing international tensions is 
unrealistic and contrary to the best interests of our national security. 
Holding this view, it seems to me that I might be most helpful to you 
in this connection if I addressed myself to the stark realities of the 
military situation, leaving to later discussion the development of the 
political actions to be taken under the circumstances. 

The Department of Defense subscribes wholeheartedly to the na- 
tional objective of the subject Progress Report—a lasting peace, with 
security, freedom and economic well-being for the people of our coun- 
try. It is our conviction that this basic objective would not be served by 


‘Source: Eisenhower Library, Staff Secretary Records, Disarmament. Top Secret. A 
handwritten note on the source text by Goodpaster reads: “President informed of 
contents (by Dillon Anderson) 29 Jun 55. G’ 

* For text of Volumes | and IV, see Documents 33 and 40. Volumes II and Ill are not 
printed. (/bid., Project Clean Up, Disarmament—Basic P ers) 

’ For text of the JCS views, see Document 38. Wilson's transmittal letter to Ander- 
son, June 21, is not printed. (Eisenhower Library, Staff Secretary Records) 

* Documents 38 and supra 
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an arms limitation agreement under present world conditions, primar- 
ily because the atomic revolution in weaponry, combined with the 
Iron Curtain which the USSR maintains between the Free and Com- 
mumnist Worlds, seems to have made the enforcement of any such 
agreement impracticable. 

A fundamental component of the policy the United States, in 
concert with our allies, has pursued in the search for a just and lasting 
peace has been the maintenance of sufficient arms strength to deter 
the Soviet Union from acts of overt aggression. Unquestionably, the 
military posture generated under this policy has been an effective 
restraint on Soviet imperialism. Thus, to the extent that confidence in 
our strength and in the righteousness of our basic objective has guided 
us and shaped our policy, we have been successful. Under these cir- 
cumstances, there appears to be no good reason to abandon this pol- 
icy. 

Events of recent years, particularly the Soviet detonation of a 
thermonuclear device, have caused some of our allies, and even some 
of our own people, to be preoccupied with illusory short-cuts to secu- 
rity instead of facing up to the tougher problems of achieving a lasting 
peace. We must recognize and counter the danger that such fear com- 
plexes might cause the Free World coalition to abandon the determina- 
tion which has brought us a considerable degree of success, and to 
substitute for it unrealistic or escapist concepts which could have dis- 
astrous consequences. 

The Progress Report outlines a three-phase program: The first 
involving armaments limitation agreements which would call for lev- 
eling off total armament efforts under the surveillance of an Interna- 
tional Armaments Commission; a second phase in which there would 
be a resolution of the major political issues causing international ten- 
sions; and, following this, a third phase in which there would be a 
progressive reduction of armaments. 

The key issue here is one of proper sequence. It is the view of the 
Department of Defense that the proposed second phase should, in 
fact, be the first. This is based on our conviction, after careful study, 
that the same fundamentals which make resolution of major political 
issues a condition precedent to agreements to reduce arms, would 
apply equally to agreements to level off arms. We believe that any 
arms control arrangement will be hazardous until there is proof of 
Soviet intentions to live as a peaceful member of the World Commu- 
nity. 

Furthermore, we doubt that the USSR would enter in good faith 
into leveling-off agreements which would seem to them to have the 
effect of weakening their position in the resolution of political issues. 
We conclude that any leveling-off agreements that could be made at 
this time would neither strengthen our negotiating position nor con- 
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tribute to the resolution of political problems. Moreover, we believe 
such agreements would be dangerous. In the light of the past ten 
years’ experience, agreements on arms level-off or reduction would, in 
themselves, be a source of additional friction and tension. |, therefore, 
urge that level-off, as well as arms reduction agreements, follow rather 
than precede the resolution of major political issues. 

In lieu of armament regulation as a first step toward our goal of a 
just and lasting peace, I suggest an alternate course which | believe 
entails far less risk and promis+s greater assurance of success, as fol- 
lows: 


' op Saas De es Sern Se ene a nae er. 
aggression as a national poli in reaffirming their pledges to 

seth sesciution of world peaceful means; 
(2) That the United States seek four-power agreement to explore, 
the United Nations or other Bom ay: international chan- 


(3) That the mae SAE, WES GHSNG Oe ay Deere Sean 
to adjust geen tye ahmed ge? j 
tain, ing such adjustment, basic military strength necessary and 

te to destroy military power of any nation which seeks 

conquest through military aggression. 


The Department sees no possibility of discouraging or preventing 
the USSR from building up and maintaining a substantially equivalent 
military position. Under such circumstances, non-aggression is no 
more than enlightened self-interest, and we should do our utmost to 
see that this is clearly recognized on both sides of the Iron Curtain. 

There is an impression that such a formula calls for an all-out 
arms race that would result eventually in economic disaster. This is not 
so. The United States is not now engaged in an all-out arms race since 
it is not allowing its military effort to be an intolerable drain on its 
technological, economic and manpower resources. 

Because an all-out arms race is neither necessary nor desirable, 
and because international control seems impracticable and dangerous, 
under present circumstances | believe deterrence by armed strength is 
our best real hope for peace. So long as the Free World, while dis- 
avowing aggression itself, retains the capability of destroying an ag- 
gressor, regardless of initiative, so long will deterrence be effective. 
This concept visualizes an armed truce, perhaps of many years, during 
which the great powers would work actively to resolve world prob- 
lems. The period of truce would be a prelude to and an incentive for 
the realization of a world in which international differences would be 
adjusted by peaceful processes. 

The Department recognizes that fear of massive surprise attack is 
one of the elements contributing to international tensions. It is our 
view, however, that in a military sense the subject Report places far 
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too much emphasis on the effective advantage to be gained by sur- 
prise. While we see serious difficulties under present circumstances in 
the way of creating an effective mutual warning system without the 
disclosure of vital technical, strategic and tactical information, we 
agree that the subject of reciprocal ways and means to minimuze the 
effect of surprise should receive careful examination. 

The Department has even stronger misgivings about the practica- 
bility of inspection and control plans as a means of enforcing arms 
limitations or reductions. Technology has come to play such a tremen- 
dously important role that, to be effective, inspection and control 
would have to cover a vast array of research and development pro- 
grams and industrial processes. We see no prospect that the USSR 
would concede such access to and control over their technical and 
industrial affairs. Even the United States would find such an invasion 
of our scientific and industrial privacy extremely disruptive of our 
economic system. In a world where small packages of tremendous 
destructive power can be transported by ordinary, conventional 
means, it is difficult to imagine an inspection and control system that 
would be effective and fool-proof. We specifically disagree with any 
concept of limiting the forward march of technology in military fields, 
for example, by the elimination of further nuclear weapons tests. 

The mutual deterrence course of action is a “fail-safe” course in 
that, if the USSR acts in bad faith, the U.S. position will be no worse 
than it would otherwise have been. On the other hand, the armament 
control course is not a “fail-safe” course in that, if the USSR acts in 
bad faith, the U.S. relative position could be irreparably damaged. 


I respectfully recommend: 


(1) That the first plan set forth in the proposal for the 
contro! of armament ( Report Volume IV) not be a 
until major political issues have been resolved; and accordingly that 
the consultations with allies along the lines suggested in Volume IV 
not be initiated by the United States at this time; 

(2) That the resolution of — political issues be clearly a condi- 
tion precedent to any arms leveling-off agreements as well as arms 
reduction agreements; 

(3) That non-aggression through mutual deterrence, rather than 
disarmament, be accepted as the only path to a just and lasting peace 
under present conditions; and 

(4) That at the forthcoming four-power conference, the United 
States — its willingness to work with the USSR and others on a 
listing of all specific political problems which are, in -he opinion of 
either side, currently contributing to international tension and to col- 
laborate in good faith on the resolution of such problems. 


C.E. Wilson 
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43. | Draft Memorandum by the Secretary of State’ 


Washington, June 29, 1955. 
MEMORANDUM ON LIMITATION OF ARMAMENT 


1. The purpose of national armament is to defend the nation. That 
defense can be either by ability to repulse attack and/or by such 
ability to counter-attack as will deter an enemy from attacking. 

2. Under modern conditions, offensive capabilities have been de- 
veloped to a point such that the most effective defense is massive 
retaliatory power. An enemy will be deterred from launching an at- 
tack, however effective he calculates this would be, if he believes that 
he will be destroyed by retaliatory counter-attack. 

3. The United States has greater ability to deter attack than has 
any other nation or any potential combination of nations. This is true 
now and for the foreseeable future. Our economic base, almost equal 
to that of all the rest of the world together, can support indefinitely the 
high cost of modern weapons; our inventive and mechanically-minded 
people will surpass, or surely equal, others in invention and putting 
inventions into efficient production and use, and our present?’ collec- 
tive security arrangements permit of a wide choice of sites, at home 
and abroad, from which retaliatory blows can be staged, and these 
sites are so numerous and so widely scattered that they could not 
generally be put out of service by a simultaneous surprise attack. 

4 The Soviet bloc economy cannot indefinitely sustain the effort 
to match our military output, particularly in terms of high-priced mod- 
ern weapons. Already there is evidence that the Soviet economy is 
feeling the strain of their present effort and that their rulers are seeking 
relief. They have been conducting a vast propaganda effort to bring 
about the abolition of atomic weapons and they now offer to reduce 
land armies if they can thereby get relief in terms of new weapons. 

5. The greater military potential of the United States, as indicated 
by the two preceding paragraphs, gives the United States its maximum 
bargaining power and this is a power which should not be cheaply 
relinquished. Even though it is not used in direct bargaining, it consti- 
tutes a strong pressure on the Soviet Union to bring about the reduc- 
tion of United States armament which would almost automatically 


‘Source: Eisenhower Library, Dulles Papers, Disarmament. Personal and Private 
The source text bears the typed notation “Draft #2.” A covering note from Dulles to 
Hoover, Merchant, Bowie, Smith, and Murphy, June 29, requests their comments before 
a3 p.m. meeting the same day, an account of which is infra. Only Bowie's has 
been found. (Memorandum, June 29; Department of State, PPS Files: Lot 66 D 70, S/P 
Chronological Files) Copies of Dulles’ draft were also given to Christopher H. Phillips 
and Dillon Anderson 

* The word “present” was added in handwriting to the source text 
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follow from better international conduct by the Soviet Union. Mr. 
Molotov’s portrayal at San Francisco of how “good” the Soviet had 
recently become was, as | said there, making a virtue of necessity and 
that, if we wished virtue to continue, we should also continue the 
pressure of necessity. * 

6. While the United States can reasonably assure its defense by 
massive retaliatory power, no other free nation can do so. Therefore, 
our allies depend upon us. They cannot themselves either repulse, or 
deter, attack by the Soviet Union and there is no prospect that they 
will ever be able to do so. This places them in an uncomfortable 
position of dependence on the United States, a dependence which 
they naturally desire to see terminated if it can be done “safely.” They 
are situated so that they are disposed to take more risks as regards 
“safety” than should the United States. 

7. The frightful destructiveness of modern weapons creates an 
instinctive abhorrence to them and a certain repulsion against the 
strategy of ‘massive retaliatory power’. 

8. The result of Soviet disarmament propaganda; plus our allies’ 
weakness and dependence on us; plus natural humanitarian instincts, 
combine to create a popular and diplomatic pressure for limitation of 
armament that cannot be resisted by the United States without our 
forfeiting the good will of our allies and the support of a large part of 
our own people, and thereby introducing into the situation elements of 
danger. Particularly, persistence in this course would endanger our 
system of foreign bases. 

9. We must, therefore, propose or support some plan for the 
limitation of armaments. 

10. Since, however, the present and likely future position, in fact, 
gives greater protection than any plan that rested upon agreement and 
supervision, we should not seek quickly or radically to alter the pre- 
sent situation. We should proceed cautiously so long as the present 
situation gives us important bargaining power and so long as Soviet 
leadership continues basically hostile, autocratic and controlled by 
those who are not inhibited by any moral scruples. 

11. The major premise in any United States plan should be that, 
under present conditions, we cannot afford to take, and need not take, 
substantial risks. The minor premise is that Soviet creed and conduct, 
as they now are, when applied to modern conditions, do inherently 
import grave risks into any formal plan. The conclusion is that present 
steps to stabilize or curtail armament should be tentative and explora- 
tory only until good faith and good will are demonstrated by the 
Soviet Union. 


’ For text of Dulles’ address in San Francisco on June 24, see Department of State 
Bulletin, july 4, pp. 6-10 
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Any plan which implied the acceptability of the risks presently 
inherent in Soviet creed and conduct would involve giving up the 
greatest brake that there is against extreme emotional disarmament 
which would greatly endanger us and remove the greatest pressure 
that could be exerted on the Soviet Union to reform its ways. 

12. It is suggested that while any present plan could and should 
hold out promise of future agreed stabilization and/or reduction of 
armament, the only phase now to be developed in detail, for present 
use, should be a phase designed to test out in the most simple way 
possible the possibilities of limited mutual inspection, and that there 
should not be any effort to agree upon any over-all plan until first a 
measure of inspection has been tried out and found to be workable. 

13. Concurrently with this initial experiment in inspection and 
investigation, intensive efforts would be made to resolve some of the 
major political issues such as the armament of Communist China; the 
Soviet control of the satellites; the promotion of international Commu- 
nism and the unification of Germany. 

14. If and as the experiment in investigation and supervision 
proved workable and as political problems were solved, then the sec- 
ond phase of the armament program could be developed. This, as 
pointed out, would inherently involve some risks, but the risks might 
then be acceptable if satisfactory results came from the parallel efforts 
indicated by the two preceding paragraphs. 








44. Memorandum by the Secretary of State’ 


Washington, undated. 
SUBJECT 
A meeting on disarmament in my office, Wednesday June 29 3 to 6 pm 
PRESENT 


Mr. Harold E. Stassen, Mr. Lewis L. Strauss, Mr. Allen W. Dulles. Mr. Charles E 
Wilson, Mr Robert Anderson, Admiral Pau! Foster, and Mr Dillon Anderson 





‘Source: Eisenhower Library, Dulles Papers, Disarmament. Personal and Private 
Drafted by O'Connor. The source text indicates that copies were to be sent to Bowie, 
Murphy, MacArthur, and Wainhouse. The names of the four are bracketed, however, 
and a handwritten note by O'Connor in the margin reads.) The distribution—for Sec's 
records only. Bowie read and will circulate NSC—june 30—record of decision to all 
interested parties and summary of next steps ROC 
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The meeting was opened by Robert Anderson in which he pre- 
sented the Defense Department's point of view substantially as out- 
lined in Secretary Wilson's letter to the President, which is attached.’ 
Anderson did deviate from the Wilson letter on two points. First, he 
said that he felt personally that a cautious and experimental approach 
to inspection in a certain specified limited field might be satisfactory. 
Secondly, Anderson said that the Defense position that all political 
questions should be settled between ourselves and the Soviets before 
entering into any agreements on disarmament was not as sweeping as 
the language in Mr. Wilson's letter indicated. The Defense Department 
did not really feel that every outstanding political issue must be settled 
but did feel that substantial progress must be made on the major 
political issues before proceeding to any agreement on disarmament. 

Stassen then stated his position which did not add anything new 
to the positions outlined in his various earlier memoranda. 

Admiral Strauss was of the view that the President should reiter- 
ate his previous offer of matching deposits in nuclear material in some 
sort of world nuclear bank set-up.’ Admiral Strauss thought that this 
would be a good propaganda position for us to be in and that it would 
have a beneficial effect on the whole disarmament picture. 

| presented my own views substantially as outlined in the at- 
tached memorandum. * The upshot of the meeting was that we would 
try to present to Dillon Anderson prior to the Security Council meeting 
tomorrow a draft of a possible Council decision which would reflect 
the position taken in my memorandum. The final position of the 
Council will be attached hereto when it has been received. 


JFD 


* Document 42 

Presumably reference is to Eisenhower's “Atoms for Peace” address before the 
U.N. General Assembly on December 6, 1953. For text, see Public Papers of the Presi- 
dents of the United States: Dwight D. Eisenhower, 1953, pp. 813-822 

* Supra 
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45. Memorandum of Discussion at the 253d Meeting of the 
National Security Council, Washington, June 30, 1955' 


[Here follow a paragraph listing the participants at the meeting 
and agenda item 1.| 


2. US. Policy on Control of Armaments (NSC 112; “Progress Report on 
Proposed Policy of the United States on the Question of 
Disarmament”, Volumes |, I] and II], dated May 26, 1955, from 
the Special Assistant to the President on Disarmament; NSC 
Actions Nos. 1328 and 1411; Memos for NSC from Executive 
Secretary, same subject, dated June 23 and 28, 1955; Memo for 
the President from the Secretary of Defense, subject: “Progress 
Report on the Control of Armaments by the Special Assistant to 
the President”, dated June 28, 1955)’ 


Mr. Dillon Anderson informed the Council that in accordance 
with prior NSC action, Governor Stassen had revised his earlier report 
to the Council on an acceptable disarmament plan, and had now 
presented Volume IV of his progress report on this subject,’ which 
constituted the results of his discussions with the interested depart- 
ments and agencies. He said that Governor Stassen would summarize 
orally for the Council the main features of the revised pian (copy filed 
in the minutes of the meeting) 


Governor Stassen proceeded to brief the Council on the contents 
of Volume IV of his progress report. Among other things, he noted and 
read a comment on this plan made by the joint Chiefs of Staff in their 
memorandum to the Secretary of Defense dated June 16, 1955* (copy 
filed in the minutes of the meeting). This comment indicated what the 
jot Chiefs considered as favorable aspects of Governor Stassen’s 
plan. It was based on a sound assessment of Communist intentions, 
ambitions and lack of good faith. It prescribed no ban on atomic 
weapons. It insisted on an adequate inspection system and, if imple- 
mented in full, it would leave the free world at least temporarily in an 
over-all position of military superiority vis-a-vis the Soviet bloc 





Source: Eisenhower Library, Whitman File, NSC Records. Top Secret. Drafted by 
Gleason on fuly 1 
For text of NSC 112, see Forrien Relations, 1951, vol p. 477. For Volume | of 
Stassen's progress report, see Document 33, Voburnes II and Ill are not printed. (Eisen 
hower Library, Project Clean Up, Disarmament— Basi Papers) Regarding NSC Actions 
Nos. 1328 and 1411. see footnote 22. Document 7. and footnote 3. Document M 
respectively. The memoranda from the NSC Executive Secretary to the NSC, june 23 
and 28, are not printed. (Department of State, Disarmament Files: Lot 58 D 133, Dis 
armament Polhcyv) For Wilson s memorandum to the Preadent see Document 42 
'Docurnent 40 
* Decwment 38 
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After further comment on the views of the several departments 
which had resulted in the revision of the plan now set forth in Volume 
IV, Governor Stassen again referred to the views of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, likewise from their memorandum of June 16, indicating the firm 
view that there would have to be concrete evidence of a revolutionary 
change in the ambitions and intentions of the Soviet regime before the 
United States could safely agree to enter into any kind of arms limita- 
tion agreement with the USSR. It was their view, said Governor Stas- 
sen, that it was better to continue with the present situation and the 
arms race than to enter an agreement with the Soviets. This course of 
action provided a more effective deterrent to war than the conclusion 
of an arms limitation agreement. Governor Stassen also referred to the 
view of the Joint Chiefs of Staff that if any arms limitation agreement 
was entered into, Communist China should be in volved in it from the 
beginning. 

After summarizing the recommendations in Volume I'V, Governor 
Stassen said that this constituted his review of the situation. The next 
question before the Council was where we went from here. The Coun- 
cil might wish to direct a continuing study of the disarmament prob- 
lem; it might suggest a study of what further limited steps might be 
taken to test Soviet intentions; it might direct consultation on the 
problems presented by the Stassen plan with the UK and other U.S. 
allies. 

At the conclusion of Governor Stassen’s presentation, the Presi- 
dent called on the Secretary of State for comment. Secretary Dulles 
wondered whether it might not be more useful to hear from the 
Defense Department first because, he said, the views of the State 
Department on Governor Stassen’s disarmament plan appeared to be 
somewhere between those of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and those of 
Governor Stassen. 

The President replied by pointing out that he was calling on 
Secretary Dulles for the very good reason that in the near future 
Governor Stassen might find himself acting, as it were, as an agent of 
the Secretary of State in discussion of the disarmament plan with our 
allies. The President expressed with conviction the view that the 
United States was going to get nowhere with its plans for disarmament 
unless it succeeded in getting a much greater degree of international 
support. He felt that there was no use whatever in developing a full 
program and plan for limitation of armaments before we had at least 
tried out the problem of obtaining support for such a plan from our 
major allies. He said he personally favored the idea of opening consu- 
lation on Governor Stassen’s plan with the British, and again re- 
minded Secretary Dulles that if this were to happen Governor Stassen 
would be acting under the direction of the Secretary of State. On the 
other hand, concluded the President, if Secretary Dulles would prefer 
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to have the Defense people speak first, it might be a good idea if 
Wilson were to discuss the main point made by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and the Defense Department—namely, that major 
change in the attitudes and policies of the Soviet Union was an abso- 
lute condition precedent to any acceptable plan for arms limitation. 

Secretary Dulles replied with emphasis that he did not agree with 
this general position of the Defense Department. The President added 
with even greater emphasis that he likewise did not share this view. 
He then called on Secretary Wilson to enlarge on this position of the 
Defense Department. 

Secretary Wilson explained that Defense did not mean that all the 
major political controversies between the U.S. and the USSR would 
have to be settled before serious discussion of an arms limitation plan 
could commence. He merely meant that some evidence of progress in 
settling these issues should precede the conclusion of an arms limita- 
tion agreement. In the absence of evidence of such progress the Sovi- 
ets would merely make use of negotiations on an arms limitation 
agreement to add to the existing frictions and tensions in the world. 
After all, said Secretary Wilson, he could not be very well impressed 
with the type of inspections which had resulted from the armistice 
agreement in Korea; nor was he pleased with the Soviet interpretation 
of the agreements respecting Berlin. It would be impossible to get the 
kind of inspection and supervision the United States requires on an 
arms limitation plan if such Soviet attitudes and policies did not signif- 
icantly change. As a start, suggested Secretary Wilson, we should 
insist that the Russians make a complete disavowal of the Third Inter- 
national. The President interrupted to say that such disavowals had 
been made in the past and were not notably useful. Secretary Wilson, 
however, believed that the Soviet disavowal of the Third International 
in Mr. Roosevelt's time had been followed up to some extent by action 
to this end. 

Secretary Wilson then went on to suggest as the next step that the 
Iron Curtain should be cracked and reversed. The President again 
interrupted to point out that the Soviets say that they are obliged to 
maintain this Curtain out of fear of the United States. All these points 
seemed to the President part and parcel of the same problem. 

Secretary Wilson then said he would mention briefly what the 
United States could do if the Soviets made some of these concessions. 
He believed, he said, that we ought to change our attitude with respect 
to controls and restrictions on East-West trade; for example, maintain- 
ing our restrictions only on the sale to the Soviet bloc of actual muni- 
tions of war. To this we might add steps which would produce a freer 
movement of peoples and of information. A series of moves such as 
these by the U.S. and the USSR might ultimately lead to a world 
situation in which an arms limitation agreement would really prove 
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possible. After all, it was only too simple to break such an agreement if 
there were not good faith on both sides. Secretary Wilson then 
summed up the Defense Department opinion that some, at least, of the 
moves such as he had described should precede any agreement for the 
limitation of armaments between the U.S. and the USSR. There was 
no other safe way to approach the problem. 

The President then inquired if anyone else wished to comment on 
the problem. Ambassador Lodge replied that he wished to warn the 
members of the Council that the Soviets would bring up the disarma- 
ment issue at the forthcoming Summit Conference if for no other 
purpose than to prosecute the cold war. To prove his point he quoted 
from Molotov’s recent statement at San Francisco that the USSR had 
made a number of concessions in its May 10 proposals on disarma- 
ment, and that the next move accordingly was up to the U.S. and the 
Western powers. Ambassador Lodge predicted that a lot of specific 
points would be thrown up by the Soviets at Geneva, and that the U.S. 
must be ready with its answers. Over and beyond this, continued 
Ambassador Lodge, Governor Stassen would be well advised to study 
the matter of proceeding under Article 51 of the UN Charter if there 
were no arms limitation agreement concluded. 

Admiral Radford then asked for an opportunity to amplify the 
views of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. He said that both he and the other 
Chiefs, individually and collectively, believed that this was the most 
important decision which they had been faced with in their period of 
service in this Administration. They were very concerned, therefore, 
that they had had so little time to get themselves adequately prepared 
on so grave a subject. 

Admiral Radford then said that he would like to read paragraph 3 
of the memorandum of the Joint Chiefs to the Secretary of Defense 
dated June 27, 1955,° in order to make clear that the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff did not agree with Governor Stassen’s view, contained in his 
progress report and earlier alluded to in his oral remarks, that there 
was general agreement in the Government that the proposed new 
Stassen policy was preferable to the existing policy as set forth in NSC 
112 and in the Baruch plan.” 

After Admiral Radford had read this paragraph, the President said 
that of course the Joint Chiefs had come to reject the Baruch plan in 
toto, whether or not they believed the Stassen plan was preferable. 
Admiral Radford admitted that the Joint Chiefs of Staff believed that 
the so-called Baruch plan, calling for the elimination of atomic weap- 





* Document 41 

* Bernard M. Baruch, U.S. Representative on the U.N. Atomic Energy Commission 
presented the U.S position on international control of atomix energy to the commission 
on June 14, 1946. For text, see Documents on Disarmament, 1945-1959, vol. 1, pp. 7-16; or 


Department of State Bulletin, June 23, 1946, pp. 1057-1062 
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ons and international control of atomic energy, was unworkable; but 
so likewise they believed that Governor Stassen’s plan was unwork- 
able. In order to make specific the Joint Chiefs’ objections to the 
Stassen plan, Admiral Radford read from the JCS memorandum of 
June 16 listing the unfavorable aspects of the Stassen plan as outlined 
in paragraph 6. He explained that among other reasons why the 
Chiefs of Staff felt that China must be included in any workable arms 
limitation agreement from the beginning, was the ease with which the 
Soviets could hide nuclear weapons in the vast spaces of Communist 
China. He went on with an explanation as to why the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff felt that the feature of surprise attack had been somewhat over- 
emphasized, even though the danger of surprise attack had been em- 
phasized in the report of the Killian Committee’ and other relevant 
reports. Summing up, Admiral Radford expressed the opinion that if 
the United States followed the courses of action recommended in 
Governor Stassen’s plan, it would eventually reach a position of abso- 
lute military inferiority vis-a-vis the Soviet Union. This would consti- 
tute a threat to the security of the United States. 

The President replied with considerable warmth that so far as he 
could see, Admiral Radford believed that the United States should 
proceed as at present in the arms race despite the fact that this was a 
mounting spiral towards war. If the Joint Chiefs of Staff really believed 
this, the President said he wondered why they did not counsel that we 
go to war at once with the Soviet Union. In reply, Admiral Radford 
pointed out that the United States had very great military power at the 
present time. On the other hand, the Soviets were encountering con- 
siderable difficulties. The Joint Chiefs of Staff accordingly believed 
that an opportunity had now presented itself to reach important politi- 
cal settlements and agreements with the Soviet Union. If these were 
actually achieved it might lead to the formulation of an adequate 
system of supervision and inspection in an armaments limitation 


agreement. 

The President said that he was at a loss to grasp what political 
agreement with the Soviet Union could lead to the adoption of an 
acceptable inspection system which was not already capable of being 
inserted in the agreement itself. He said he failed to understand Admi- 
ral Radford’s position on this point. Admiral Radford cited Korea as an 
example of Communist violation of agreements setting up inspection. 





” The Killian Committee, known officially as the Technological Capabilities Panel 


was a 42-member panel of the Science Advisory Committee of the Office of Defense 


Mobilization, headed by Dr. James R. Killian, |r., of M.LT. The purposes of this commit 
tee were an examination of the present vulnerability of the United States to surprise 
attack and the Nation s technological capabilities to reduce that vulnerability. Informa 
tion on the Killian Committee and portions of the committee's report are scheduled for 
publication in volume ux 
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Governor Stassen pointed out that any forthcoming agreement with 
the Soviet Union on an arms limitation inspe<tion system need not 
contain the bad features of the Korean inspection system. 

The President said that Governor Stassen’s plan contained the 
safeguard that if the Soviet Union did not play a straight game with us 
in respect to inspections, we were legally entitled to abrogate the arms 
agreement. In reply to this point, Admiral Radford again cited the 
Korean armistice agreement. Legally we had a right to abrogate the 
armistice clauses relating to the Neutral Nations Supervisory Commis- 
sion teams because the Communists were failing to observe them. 
Nevertheless, world opinion has prevented us from doing so. We 
might well face a similar problem if the Soviet Union violated the 
provisions of any arms limitation agreement. Both the President and 
Governor Stassen pointed out that the Stassen plan provided the U.S 
with measures of relief short of abrogation in the event the USSR 
violated the agreement 


Secretary Wilson then said that he had another point in the argu- 
ment which he wished to lay before the Council. In his view, he said, 
the reestablishment of any reasonable balance of power had not been 
worked out since the end of World War Il. It was the considered 
military opinion that at the present time no effective military plan for 
the defense of Western Europe existed except plans which involved 
the use of atomic weapons. Without these weapons the Soviets had an 
overwhelming advantage over the free world nations. Our situation 
respecting balance of power in the Pacific, moreover, was such that we 
were practically impotent against the enemy there unless we had 
resort to our nuclear capabilities. How was it possible, inquired Secre- 
tary Wilson, to unscramble this problem of an arms limitation agree- 
ment until and unless the rearmament of Germany in Europe and the 
rearmament of Japan in Asia had proceeded far enough to achieve 
once again something like a genuine balance of power in these two 
areas? Japan and Germany must, therefore, be rearmed and admitted 
into the United Nations. The military believed that Governor Stassen’s 
proposal for a leveling off of armaments at their present peaks was 
essentially just as difficult a business as the actual elimination or 
reduction of armaments 


The President said that he agreed with the difficulties inherent in 
Governor Stassen’s leveling off plan, but pointed out that this plan at 
least had the advantage of providing a basis for negotiating. We have 
got to find out what these Soviet villains will do to find out what could 
be achieved by way of an acceptable inspection system. The President 
then said he would like to hear from Secretary Dulles with respect to 
an acceptable inspection system 
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Secretary Dulles said that he believed that this whole issue of 
arms limitation was of tremendous importance for the entire future of 
the United States. Perhaps, as Admiral Radford had stated, there had 
not been adequate time to work on it. The President interrupted to say 
that he certainly agreed on this point. Secretary Dulles went on to say 
that nevertheless, and despite the shortness of time, he had at least a 
few very clear views on the disarmament problem. For one thing, the 
United States must certainly be prepared to make some positive move 
in the direction of disarmament. If we did not do so, Secretary Dulles 
predicted that we would lose very important assets, such as the sup- 
port of our allies and the right to use bases in allied countries, which 
are the assets which make the U.S. power position in the world tolera- 
ble. Not only can we not stand still, said Secretary Duiles; we cannot 
afford, either, to wait until a whole series of political problems with 
the Soviet Union are settled before we move ahead on disarmament. 
Arms limitation and political settlements with the Soviet Union should 
go forward concurrently. Political settlements cannot be a pre-condi- 
tion of U.S. movement in the direction of arms limitation 


Secondly, Secretary Dulles said he believed that the Soviets genu- 
inely wanted some reduction in the armament burdens in order to be 
able to deal more effectively with their severe internal problems. Ac- 
cordingly, the Soviet Union may be prepared to make concessions 


As to the problem of how the Council and Governor Stassen 
should proceed from here on out, Secretary Dulles said that there were 
two main parts of the problem. The first part was the substantive 
aspects of the Stassen plan, the idea of a leveling off at the existing 
levels of armament possessed by the U.S. and the USSR. The second 
major element in the problem was that of policing any plan that was 
adopted. In his opinion, continued Secretary Dulles, the acceptability 
of any substantive plan for arms limitation depended in fact on what 
we and the Soviets were willing to do with regard to the policing of 
the plan. Governor Stassen’s present plan was one that best served the 
interests of the United States, since in essence it freezes our present 
nuclear superiority over the Soviet Union. However, it was not a plan 
which would be readily welcomed by our allies or by world public 
opinion. Our allies want not a freezing of existing levels of nuclear 
armaments; they want these armaments to be eliminated or at least 
reduced. Accordingly the Stassen plan will not be welcomed by the 
British or the French. Moreover, as Admiral Radford had correctly 
pointed out, the Soviets would do their best propaganda-wise to get 
the British and French to bring pressure upon us to make concessions 
which might result in a considerable weakening of the advantages 
which the Stassen plan in its original form would confer on the United 
States 
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Accordingly, Secretary Dulles recommended that heavy initial 
emphasis from now on be placed on the problem of inspection and 
policing. He pointed out that no detailed and concrete study of this 
problem had yet been made by Governor Stassen or anybody else. We 
must know where and how many inspectors will be put in place. We 
must understand what we are willing ourselves to accept. How will we 
react to a lot of Soviet representatives scattered throughout our indus- 
trial and military centers? All of this confronts the United States with a 
serious problem when you actually got down into such disagreeable 
details. Nevertheless, we must admit some willingness to be policed 
by Russians if we were to insist on policing them. Indeed, this problem 
of policing appeared so impossible to those who had formulated the 
Baruch plan that they concluded that the problem could not be solved, 
and they abandoned the attempt to do so in favor of the alternative of 
international ownership of atomic energy. Secretary Dulles said he 
believed this was the point that needed to be explored first, and also 
the point where any kind of disarmament plan was likely to break 
down. In any event, until the problem of policing had been resolved, 
the United States could not know whether it endorsed a leveling off 
plan or some other plan for disarmament 


Secretary Dulles pointed out that the Soviets in the past had 
always called for a disarmament plan first and solution of the inspec 
tion problem afterward. He would reverse this process and first study 
the problem of supervision and policing and thereafter formulate the 
plan that was to be policed. If we proceeded in this fashion, Secretary 
Dulles predicted that we would have world opinion on our side rather 
than on the Russian side 


At the conclusion of Secretary Dulles’ statement, Ambassador 
Lodge said that he believed the Secretary of State was absolutely right 
in his contention that inspection was the crux of the problem. On the 
other hand, he said he wished to point out the apparent change in the 
Soviet attitude toward inspection as it was outlined in their May 10 
disarmament proposal. Ambassador Lodge again quoted from Molo 
tov’s speech on this point at San Francisco, and indicated that the 
Soviets were attempting to convince the world that they actually fa 
vored real inspection 


The President then explained that he could not wholly agree with 
Secretary Dulles that the problem of policing and inspection could be 
so readily separated from the substantive content of the disarmament 
plan itself. As the President saw it, the type of plan we selected would 
obviously influence the kind of inspection system we required. He did 
agree, however, with what the Secretary of State and Ambassador 
Lodge had had to say about the difficulties of devising and operating 
an acceptable inspection system 
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Changing the subject, Secretary Dulles reverted to Governor Stas- 
sen’s query as to the desirability of talking with the British on the 
subject of the disarmament plan in the near future. He said that of 
course we might be able to do so, but he doubted the wisdom of this 
step until such time as we have “a national position” on the problem 
of disarmament. 

Secretary Humphrey expressed emphatic agreement with the po- 
sition on discussions with the British which Secretary Dulles had 
taken. He said it was essential that the United States know where it 
wants to go before talking with any other government. An agreement 
on disarmament, in his opinion, was worth nothing at all unless it was 
to the advantage of both parties and unless both parties really wanted 
it. If the U.S. and the USSR were unable to get along in the world 
together, no verbal agreement was worth anything. Nor, said Secre- 
tary Humphrey, could we proceed on any course of action which 
separated the problem of arms limitation from the problems of a 
political settlement. These two problems went together. In the 
meantime, while we were negotiating with the Soviets we must deal 
with them from a position of strength. We must not, therefore, reduce 
our nuclear capability. For all the problems it raised, nuclear energy 
was here to stay. In fact, it was our great strength and the strength of 
the free world 

With a smile, the President turned to Secretary Humphrey and 
said, don’t change your speech when budget time rolls around. 

Secretary Humphrey continued with the thought that it might be 
possible to contempiate limitation of the means of delivery of atomic 
weapons—aircraft, submarines, and the like—but not a limitation of 
atomic weapons themselves. The thing to do was to set up an inspec- 
tion system over the means of delivery; but the United States simply 
could not afford to ban atomic weapons 

The President said that at least this much should be clearly under- 
stood by everyone present: The Russians were not deserting their 
Marxian ideology nor their ultimate objectives of world revolution and 
Communist domination. However, they had found that an arms race 
was much too expensive a means of achieving these objectives, and 
they wished to achieve these objectives without recourse to war. If the 
United States rejects this attitude and seems to prefer a military solu- 
tion, it would lose the support of the world. Thus our real problem is 
how we can achieve a stalemate vis-a-vis the Russians in the area of 
the non-military struggle as we have already achieved such a stale 
mate in the military field 

Admiral Strauss then said that he had a suggestion to make 
Secretary Dulles had stated that the United States could not stand still, 
and must make some move n the direction of disarmament. It was 
generally agreed that the Baruch plan for the elimination of nuclear 
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weapons was outmoded. The present outlook was very bleak. We 
were obliged to assume that the USSR would be acting in bad faith. It 
was very doubtful indeed if there would be any genuine major change 
in the Soviet attitude and policy. In the light of all this, Admiral 
Strauss said that the best solution was a return to the plan outlined by 
the President in his December 8, 1953, speech calling for creation of an 
atomic energy pool, to which both the Soviets and the United States 
would make a contribution and thus drain off some of the fissionable 
materials which would normally go into weapons. If we returned now 
to the plan advocated by the President in this speech, we would be 
making the best possible move. It would put the Russians at a great 
strategic disadvantage, and would take some of the heat of world 
opinion off the United States. 

The President did not comment on Admiral Strauss’ suggestion, 
but with regard to the next step suggested that the National Security 
Council have another meeting at which it would discuss acceptable 
methods of inspection and policing a disarmament plan. It should 
consider what kind of a system we think would work and modify our 
plan to conform to such a system of inspection, and if agreement could 
be achieved, present it to the Soviets. He inquired whether such a 
procedure seemed suitable to Governor Stassen, and said he would 
like to see included in future work by Governor Stassen’s group the 
idea of common contributions to an atomic energy pool, as suggested 
by Admiral Strauss. 

The Attorney General commented that the creation and putting 
into effect of a genuine system of policing and inspection of an arms 
limitation plan might well require an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States. 

Secretary Wilson said that he wanted to make the point that even 
if atomic capabilities had not been developed by the U.S. and the 
USSR, the world would still face very much the same kind of situation 
with respect to arms limitation that it was now facing; so the real 
question was what can we do to reduce world tensions and to cut 
down the burden of armaments. Secretary Wilson said he believed 
that discussion of this problem fer a few months more was desirable 
before negotiation either with our allies or with the Soviets. Secretary 
Dulles replied that while there was some time still for discussion, we 
certainly did not have months in which to make up our mind. The 
President said that he was much intrigued with the idea of trying to 
formulate a U.S. position on policing and inspection, and thought it 
desirable to talk this problem over with the British 

Mr. Allen Dulles suggested that the first concern of any inspection 
system should be directed to the inspection of bases from which 
atomic weapons or guided missiles could be delivered. He said that we 
already know something about guided missile sites. Secretary Dulles 
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reaffirmed his view that any study of the methods of policing were 
bound to have a substantial effect on the substance of any disarma- 
ment plan which we formulated. 

Governor Stassen argued that he had already given a good deal of 
time to the problem of policing and inspection, but that he had felt 
that there must be some agreement on the general features of a dis- 
armament plan before proceeding further with the details of inspec- 
tion. Furthermore, all the members of the Council should be mindful 
of the fact that this was a solemn moment in history, when the United 
States had very great power indeed and when both sides have tremen- 
dous military capabilities. Accordingly, it was absolutely vital, in the 
light of history, that an effort be made to get control of these great 
potentialities. 

Secretary Wilson then said that in the course of future study of 
inspection and policing, could we not simultaneously list, one by one, 
the various outstanding political issues between us and the Soviet 
Union and see what can be done to try to solve these problems. 
Smiling, Secretary Dulles turned to Secretary Wilson and said, “Char- 
lie, what do you think I do? Did you read my speech in San Fran- 
cisco?” (Laughter) 

The Vice President commented that he did not believe that there 
was anything more important from the political point of view than the 
formulation of an inspection system which offered the hope of pene- 
trating the Iron Curtain. This also would be the best propaganda 
position for the United States 

At this point Mr. Dillon Anderson summed up the main positions 
taken by the National Security Council, and the remainder of the 
discussion was devoted to the formulation of the Council's action on 
Governor Stassen’s progress report 


The National Security Council:* 


a. Noted and discussed Volume IV of the “Progress Report on 
Proposed Policy of the United States on the Question of Disarma- 
ment”, prepared by the Special Assistant to the President on Disarma- 
ment in response to NSC Action No. 1411-c, in the light of the views 
of the Secretary of Defense and the Joint Chiefs of Staff transmitted by 
the reference memoranda dated June 28 

b. Agreed that the U.S., in its own interest, should, as interrelated 
parts of our national policy 


(1) Actively seek an international system for the regulation 
and reduction of armed forces and armaments 

(2) Concurrently make intensive efforts to resolve other ma- 
jor international issues 





. Paragraphs a~d and the Note that follow constitute NSC Action No. 1419 ap 
proved by the President on june 30 (Department of State, $/S-NSC (Miscellaneous) 
Files Lot 66 p95 NSC Actors) 
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(3) Meanwhile continue the steady development of 
in the U.S. and the free world coalition required for U.S. security. 


S. On Seouten and character of any internationai 
system the regulation and reduction of armed forces and arma- 
ments depends primarily on the scope and effectiveness of the safe- 


guacds egulent vislations and everiens, and especially the inspection 


-~ Noted the President's directive that the Special Assistant to the 
President on Disarmament, in consultation with the interested depart- 
ments and agencies, should: 


(1) Devel of inspection which would be deemed 
feasible and Fs aye would serve to deterniine what would be 
ble on a reciprocal basis to the United States. 

(2) Modify his plan as necessary to conform with 
the above-men inspection system. 

(3) Take into account in his proposed plan the suggested 
ae eee Hp of the international pool of atomic energy materials 

——_ : aceful meee outlined by the President in his speech of De- 

1953 

(4) R his proposed plan, as modified by the f 7. 
and inclu ing. the methods of inspection soreness © ) 
above, to the President through the Council for fu 
tion 


considera- 


Note: The action in d above, as approved by the President, subse- 
quently transmitted to the Special Assistant to the President on Dis- 
armament for implementation 


S. Everett Gleason 





46. Memorandum of a Conversation, Department of State, 
Washington, July 13, 1955’ 


SUBJECT 


Implementation of NSC 5507 
PARTICIPANTS 


AEC —Mr Hal! 

AEC —Mr Gardner 
S/AE—Mr Smith 
S/AE—Mr Farley 
S/AE—Mr Schaetze! 





Source: Department of State, Atomic Energy Piles Lot 57 D 688, NSC 5507 
Secret. Drafted by Schaetze! 
Document 14 
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In answer to Mr. Smith's preliminary inquiry about steps being 
taken to implement NSC 5507/2, Mr. Hall said that there had been 
discussion of one of the principal points in the Commission, namely 
the amount of fissionable material that could be made available for 
power purposes and that the next step was a discussion between 
Admiral Strauss and Admiral Radford. Mr. Hall said that the AEC was 
thinking of an announcement of this sort which might be made at 
Geneva either by Admiral Strauss on behalf of the President or possi- 
bly in Dr. Libby's concluding speech. He felt that discussion of the 
amounts of fissionable material required would incidentally demon- 
strate to other countries the necessity for the power bilaterals. Mr 
Smith noted that the JCS and the President had approved in principle 
an allocation of fissionable material for power purposes but he gath- 
ered that the point Mr. Hall was making was that it was now necessary 
to get down to the actual kgs required for the next several years. This 
was so, said Mr. Hall, and he pointed out actual transfers of material 
would not be required before 1957 or 1958. He went on to say that Mr 
K. Davis was working on the general letter of inquiry sent over by the 
Department on April 18° and that in addition to other information he 
thought we would get a figure within thirty days on the question 
under discussion. As a footnote, Mr. Hall said that a definite statement 
on this point at Geneva might undercut the interest of other nations in 
developing their own gaseous ~tfusion facilities. Mr. Farley observed 
that in discussions with the Ger: ans there was some feeling that they 
were putting forward suggestions for U-235 production by centrifuges 
with the idea that this might make U.S. amenable to selling Germany 
U-235 

Mr. Hall mentioned in passing the discussion he had had the 
previous day with the Walter Kidde representatives on the Brazilian 
project. He said that they had not realized in the Commission the 
economic difficulties created by the ten year limitation. They had 
asked the company for a memorandum of their proposal 


Mr. Smith asked how the AEC was coming along on the declas 
sification of power technology. Mr. Hall said this was being considered 
by Admiral Strauss and would be discussed in general terms at Ge 
neva. He felt what Admiral Strauss would say there would unques 
tionably ease the declassification problem 


There was a reference to the standard form power bilateral and 
Mr. Gardner promised he would send over the most recent draft. Mr 
Hall noted that if the declassification process moves rapidly enough 
the necessity for a separate power agreement might be limited to the 
material to be transferred and we could use the standard bilateral 
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Mr. Smith then asked whether the Commission had given any 
thought to the financing of the peaceful uses as suggested in para- 
graph 27 (d) of NSC 5507/2 which called for the seeking of specific 
appropriations in fiscal year 1957. Mr. Hall answered in the negative 

Mr. Hall mentioned the idea that had been discussed by the 
Belgians for installing a power reactor in connection with the Fair in 
1958. * He said that Westinghouse had been approached. The Belgians 
were thinking in terms of a 75,000 kw station. Mr. Hall said that he 
would send over the correspondence on this matter. 

Mr. Smith then asked whether Mr. Hall felt that the State Depart- 
ment was at fault for not having solicited other nations to approach 
the United States in connection with nuclear power, bearing in mind 
the policy decisions contained in 5507/2. Mr. Hall replied certainly 
not. He noted that the President had made the offer of the United 
States clear in the Penn State speech.” The immediate step was to 
move ahead on the research reactor program and to see that we did 
not fail to live up to the commitments we had already ent--ed into. He 
felt it would not be prudent to push in the power field for at least a 
couple of months 

Mr. Smith asked what the AEC program was for implementation 
of the research reactor agreements. Mr. Hall said that the first thing 
they wish to do was to advise the Embassies formally that the bilater 
als were in effect and request that each Embassy identify an officer to 
work with the AEC. It was agreed that it would be appropriate for 
such a letter to go from the State Department to the Ambassador. In 
transmitting a copy of the first such letter the Department might ap- 
propriately indicate that while it is expected that in the technical field 
the relationship would be continuing and direct between the AEC and 
the Embassy, however, it would be expected that the AEC would 
advise the Department on all foreign policy matters. Mr. Smith raised 
the interest of ICA, for five million dollars of their money was in- 
volved. It was thought that in time it might be necessary to set up 
some sort of tripartite group (State, AEC, and ICA) to consider the 
financial or grant problems 

Mr. Hall noted that it might be of interest to indicate some of the 
ideas that they had on implementation of the U.K. Belgian and Cana 
dian agreements. Responsibility would be placed in the General Man 
agers office. Normal channels for classified information would be 
used. The general channel for information would presumably be 
through Hall, S/AE and abroad. Mr. Hall inquired as to whether some 
thought might not be given to establishing a liaison man in London 





* Reterence is to the Brussels World Farr held rn 1958 

‘bor text of Ersenhower s commencement address at Penn State L niversity on june 
11, see Public Papers of the Presdents of the United States Deveht D Emenhower, 1955 PP 
593-4600 
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and Brussels, perhaps jointly financed by State and AEC. AEC wants 
to be sure that a finger is kept on everything, especially security. Mr 
Smith said that they should bear in mind that Mr. Robinson* was now 
a Foreign Service Officer and we could not anticipate that he would be 
available for more intensive work in this field, but would presumably 
move increasingly into the political sphere. Mr. Hall agreed with Mr 
Smith's suggestion that we ought to get a man such as we presently 
have in Canada. As Mr. Hall saw it the task of a liaison officer in 
London or Brussels would be both administrative, reporting, and 
channeling classified material 


Returning to the question of general implementation, Mr. Hall 
said he was resisting the idea of putting this function in the hands of 
the Licensing Division. Mr. Smith inquired as to whether the Licensing 
people were advising Mr. Hall about arrangements such as the author- 
ization to Walter Kidde and Company to negotiate in Brazil. Mr. Hall 
responded that this had been a sort of procedural breakdown. He 
thought we could expect improvement in the future and also that he 
did not believe any other licenses of this sort had been issued 


Mr. Smith asked what had been done on the 10,000 kw power 
reactor called for in the NSC decision. Mr. Hall said he did nct know 
but we would have to ask Mr. Davis 


Mr. Smith noted that the contemplated Strauss speech in Geneva 
might raise problems with the Belgians. Mr. Hall agreed that this was 
so but that anything we did to carry out the NSC paper would tend to 
diminish Belgium's privileged position. It was a problem that had to be 
faced. He agreed that we certainly could inform the Belgians in ad- 
vance of what was to be said 


Mr. Smith then inquired as to what was happening regarding the 
teams that might be sent out to maintain momentum in the program 
He noted that Strauss had a somewhat negative view of this sugges 
tion originally, while on the other hand, Mr. Hall had been somewhat 
favorably inclined. Mr. Hall said that he agreed that there was a value 
in having 4 man in the field who was competent to say “no” as far as 
excessively ambitious ideas were concerned, but he was not sure due 
to staff shortages that this type of consultation could be carried on in 
connection with the research bilaterals. Mr. Smith observed that in the 
mat year it might be necessary to have technical people in the field 


Mr. Smith asked if Mr. Hall could tell him what Admiral Strauss 
intended to say tomorrow in connection with the progress report 
before the NSC on 5507/2. Mr. Hall replied that he wasn't sure, he 
thought that it was merely a question of bringing the Council up to 





“Howard A Robensen First Secretary of the Embassy om Paris 
a 
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date and report that things were proceeding pretty well. It was, of 
course, possible that he might get into the statement to be made at 


Geneva. 

Mr. Farley asked whether it might be possible to consider briefly 
and on a very preliminary basis some of the questions that were 
arising in connection with a common European atomic authority. He 
noted the support this general idea had in the Department in particular 
and in the entire Executive Branch and in the Congress, and also 
mentioned the Secretary's instruciions to pursue the matter with AEC. 
Mr. Hall recalled that a provision had been written into Dr. Libby's 
speech, and while this had been deleted, AEC General Counsel, 
Mitchell,’ still thought it might be appropriate. Mr. Smith said that 
there would be a security problem and it would be necessary to con- 
sider the engineering sense of any such proposal. 

Mr. Hall said categorically that it would be impossible for the 
Belgians to cooperate in the sense of transmitting classified informa- 
tion, even if the other countries were to negotiate with us agreements 
similar to the present Belgian bilateral. He went on to question the 
general idea of cooperation which involved the transmittal of classified 
information. Mr. Farley called attention to the NATO analogy which 
allows highly classified American information to be transmitted to a 
regional group. Mr. Smith said that if we were to get along with 
declassification this might tend to provide a solution. Mr. Hall inquired 
whether in an engineering sense regionalism was a useful idea. 

It was agreed that there would be a meeting on Friday, ° to include 
EUR, with the AEC to pursue the question of European integration. 

As a final question Mr. Smith asked whether there had been any 
disposition on the part of the AEC to speed work on the PWR. Mr. 
Hall said on the contrary, the Bureau of the Budget requested the AEC 
to make savings of one-hundred-fifty million dollars and to accom- 
plish this the Bureau suggested that the period of development and 
construction of AEC reactor projects could be stretched out. 





” William Mitchell 
* For the record of the meeting of Friday, July 15, see the memorandum of conversa 
tion, vol. tv, p. 313 
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47. Memorandum of Discussion at the 255th Meeting of the 
National Security Council, Washington, July 14, 1955’ 


[Here follow a paragraph listing the participants at the meeting 
and agenda items 1-3.] 


4. Nuclear Energy Projects and Related Information Programs (NSC 
5431/1; NSC 5507/2; Prearess Report, dated June 20, 1955, by 
the OCB on the subject) * 


Mr. Anderson’ briefed the Council on the high points of this 
progress report and then asked Admiral Strauss if he wished to make 
additional comments (copy of Mr. Anderson's brief filed in the min- 
utes of the meeting). 


Admiral Strauss stated that on next Monday at West Milton, New 
York we would begin to sell electric power from the reactor there 
which had been the prototype for the submarine propulsion unit. The 
electric power generated by this reactor, said Admiral Strauss, would 
be sold to a private power company (Niagara-Mohawk) at the rate of 
three mills, fixed by the Federal Power Commission in the light of 
prevailing rates in this region of New York State. This meant that on 
Monday there would go into action the first commercial use of atomic 
power. Admiral Strauss said that he proposed to make as much of a 
play on this development as possible, stressing the theme of “‘swords 
into plowshares.”’ * 


With feeling the President expressed the hope that as a result of 
what Admiral Strauss had described the Administration would not be 
charged with selling public power to a private company. Admiral 
Strauss re-assured the President on this point but the President said 
that he wanted to be dead sure that the first statement about the West 
Milton project was full and contained all the facts including the fact 
that we had been offered as much as eight mills for the electric power 
but had not taken it because the Federal Power Commission had 
established the rate of three mills. The President again earnestly re- 
quested Admiral Strauss to see that all the facts were given to the 
public straight in the initial statement. If this were the case he would 





‘Source: Eisenhower Library, Whitman File, NSC Records. Top Secret. Drafted by 
Gleason on July 15 

* Regarding NSC 5431/1, see footnote 2, Document 13. NSC 5507/2 is printed as 
Document 14. The OCB Progress Report is in Department of State, OCB Files: Lot 62 D 
430, Atomic and Nuclear Energy 

’ Dillon Anderson 

* For speeches by Senator Anderson and Strauss at the inauguration of the commer- 
cial use of atomic power at West Milton, New York, July 18, see Atoms for Peace Manual, 
pp. 533-538 
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stand by what was done but he declared that he did not wish to 
appear to be a fool because he was not acquainted with the back- 


ground. 

Admiral Strauss then said there were one or two other points in 
the progress report on which he wished to comment. He pointed out 
that the cut-off date for the report was June 15 and that quite a lot of 
encouraging progress had been made since that time. The number oi 
schools for foreigners who wished to study atomic energy materials 
had increased in numbers. So likewise had the bilateral agreements 
between the United States and foreign countries in the atomic energy 
field. Indeed, said Admiral Strauss, tomorrow we expect that the three 
most important ones will come into effect; namely, with the United 
Kingdom, Belgium, and Canada. 


Also since June 15, continued Admiral Strauss, the President had 
approved the allocation of 100 kilograms of U-235 for the purpose of 
providing fuel for the reactors which were scheduled to be built in the 
some twenty countries with which the U.S. had reached bilateral 
agreements. 


As for the small-scale civilian power reactor which was called for 
in NSC 5507/2, Admiral Strauss said there was not much progress to 
report because so much of the time and talent which needed to be put 
into the construction of such a reactor had actually been devoted to the 
development of the small mobile reactor for the U.S. Army. Admiral 
Strauss added his regret that the Atomic Energy Commission had even 
been given a directive to produce such a small civilian power reactor, 
particularly in such a short period of time. He did not believe that 
there was really much of a substantial demand for such small-scale 
power reactors. 


The President expressed sympathy for the difficulties which Ad- 
mira! Strauss had reported and suggested that he provide the Council 
in the near future with a written report ° explaining the lack of progress 
on the small-scale civilian reactor on the grounds that the necessary 
time and talent had had to be devoted to the Army’s mobile reactor. 
The President thought that the point could be made that the experi- 
ence gathered from the construction of the mobile reactor would sub- 
sequently be useful in the production of the civilian power reactor. 


Admiral Strauss concluded his report of additional progress by 
stating that the project for the construction of an atomic reactor for use 
in a merchant vessel which had had such great difficulty was now 
about to get back on the ways. 





* Strauss’ written report, entitled “Report on the Status of the Small-Output Power 
Reactor’, referred to in paragraph 27-e of NSC 5507/2, undated, was presented to the 
NSC meeting on November 10. (Department of State, S/S-NSC Files: Lot 63 D 351 
NSC 5507 Series) 
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Secretary Humphrey reverted to Admiral Strauss’ statement about 
the reactor at West Milton, New York, and inquired whether the 
electric power generated in this reactor and sold for three mills would 
actually cover the production costs. Admiral Strauss replied that the 
operating costs were being paid by the General Electric Company, and 
that the reactor would be operated anyway in order to test it. The 
whole project had been set in operation for quite other than economic 
purposes, and it was particularly important to get the power reactor in 
operation prior to the opening of the Summit Conference. Admiral 
Strauss expressed the hope that while the President was at Geneva, he 
would also find time to take a look at the reactor which was being 
constructed there in time for the scientific meeting which opened on 
August 8. 


The National Security Council:° 


a. Noted and discussed the reference Progress Report on the sub- 
ject by the Operations Coordinating Board, and an oral report by the 
Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission, on developments since the 
Progress Report was submitted. 

b. Noted that the Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission, would 
submit a written report on the background and status of the small- 
output civilian power reactor referred to in para. 27-e of NSC 5507/2. 


Note: The action in b above, as approved by the President, subse- 
quently transmitted to the Chairman, AEC. 


[Here follow the remaining agenda items. ] 


S. Everett Gleason 





* Paragraphs a-b and the Note that follow constitute NSC Action No. 1424, ap 
proved by the President on July 15, 1955. (/bid., S/S-NSC (Miscellaneous) Files: Lot 66 
D 95, NSC Actions) 





qe Editorial Note 


Between July 18 and 23, the heads of government of the United 
States, the United Kingdom, France, and the Soviet Union attended 
the Geneva Conference. The delegations at this Geneva “Summit” 
Conference, as it is usually called, were headed by President Eisen- 
hower; Sir Anthony Eden, Prime Minister of the United Kingdom; 
Edgar Faure, French Prime Minister; and N. A. Bulganin, Chairman of 
the Soviet Council of Ministers 
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Disarmament was the major subject of discussion at the fifth 
plenary meeting on July 21 and, to a lesser degree, at the sixth, sev- 
enth, and eighth plenary sessions on July 22 and 23. The most dra- 
matic statement on disarmament was President Eisenhower's proposal 
that the United States and the Soviet Union should agree to supply the 
other with a complete blueprint of military establishments and then 
allow unarmed planes to fly over the other's territory and take photo- 
graphs. Such reconnaissance flights, Eisenhower argued, would re- 
duce the possibility of major surprise attack and serve as a first step 
toward the attainment of a comprehensive and effective system of 
inspection, which was indispensible for any viable arms limitation 
agreement. Eisenhower also urged the heads of government to instruct 
their representatives in the United Nations Subcommittee of the Dis- 
armament Commission to give high priority to the study of inspection 
and reporting. A key portion of his speech, which became known as 
the “Open Skies” proposal, reads: 


“I should address myself for a moment principally to the Dele- 
gates from the Soviet Union, because our two great countries 
admittedly possess this new and terrible weapon in quantities which 
do give rise in other parts of the world or reciprocally to the risks and 
dangers of su attack. I propose, therefore, that we take a practical 
step, and we in an arrangement, very quickly, as between our- 
selves, immediately. These would include: To give to each other 
a complete blueprint of our military establishments, beginning to 
end, from one end of our countries to the other, lay out the establish- 
ments and provide them to each other. Next, to provide within our 
countries facilities for aerial ography to the other country—we to 
provide you the facilities within our country, ample facilities for aerial 
reconnaisance, where you can make all the pictures you choose and 
take them to your own country to study; you to seovide exactly the 
same facilities for us and we to make these examinations, and by this 
step to convince the world that we are providing as between ourselves 
against the possibility of great surprise attack, and so lessening the 
dangers, relaxing tensions, and making more easily attainable a more 
definite and comprehensive and better system of inspection and dis- 
armament, because what | propose, | assure you, would, | think, be 
but a beginning. 

“Now, from my statements, | believe you will anticipate my sug- 
gestion. It is that we instruct our representatives in the Subcommittee 
on Disarmament in discharge of their mandate from the United Na- 
tions to give priority effort to the study of inspection and reporting. 
Such a study could well include a step by step testing of inspection 
and reporting methods. 

“The United States is ready to proceed in the study and testing of 
a reliable system of inspections and reporting, and when that system is 
proved, then to reduce armaments with all others to the extent that the 
system will provide assured results. 
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“The successful working out of such a system would do much to 
Someenp Se Seenes QeeEaTy cieek> Wie Geen wee Oe crenan e 
for all our .” (Department of State, Conference Files: 

63 D 123, CF 510) 


For documentation on the conference, including the discussions 
pertaining to disarmament, see volume V. Additional documentation, 
particularly on the origins of United States disarmament proposals 
before the conference, is in Department of State, Disarmament Files: 
Lot 58 D 133, under the following folder titles: Disarmament Policy, 
U.S. Disarmament Proposals, Four Power Meetings (Heads of Govern- 
ment), Country Files—France, and Country Bilateral Conversations— 
United Kingdom. 





49. Note From the Department of State to the Soviet Embassy ' 


Washington, July 29, 1955. 


The Government of the United States has considered the memo- 
randum of the Soviet Government dated July 18, 1955,* and has the 
following comments to make: 

1. The Government of the United States is pleased to note the 
readiness of the Soviet Government to deposit 50 kilograms of fission- 
able material into an international fund under an international atomic 
energy agency—the deposit to be made when agreement has been 
reached on the creation of such an agency 

2. The Government of the United States notes that the Soviet 
Government is now willing to participate in negotiations on the crea- 
tion of an international atomic energy agency. As pointed out in the 
United States note of April 14, 1955,’ the United States and other 
countries principally involved have been developing a draft statute for 
such an international agency. A copy is attached.‘ This draft is now 
under confidential study by the other nations principally involved. It is 





Source Department of State. Atornn Energy Files Lot 57 D 688, [AEA—Exuchange 
of Notes. Top Secret. Drafted by Gerard Smith on July 28. On july 29, Acting Assistant 
Secretary of State for European Aftarrs Walworth Barbour gave two copies of the note to 
Soviet Chargé Sergei Striganov. A copy of the draft statute for the proposed interna 
tional Atormac Energy Agency dated july 6 was attached to each note (Memorandum of 
conversation, August 1; :hid) For test, see Department of State Bulletin, October 22 
1956, pp. 625-626 

’ Ihid., pp. 624-625 
’ Docutmnen 
* Not print: 
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planned to submit a draft statute to all nations qualified to join such an 
energy when such study has been completed. The attached draft re- 
flects current views as to the desirable nature of such an agency and 
covers various points made in the negotiations between the other 
nations principally involved since March 19, 1954.” Comments of the 
Soviet Government on such draft would be welcome. It is hoped that 
the Soviet Union will be one of the states sponsoring such interna- 
tional agency. 

3. The Government of the United States notes the statement in 
the Soviet memorandum of July 18, 1955, that questions of the devel- 
opment of international cooperation in the field of peaceful utilization 
of atomic energy are directly dependent on the solution of the prob- 
lems of reduction of armaments and the banning of atomic weapons 
The Government of the United States hopes that the Soviet Govern- 
ment by this statement is not reverting to its earlier position that the 
establishment of an international atomic energy agency must be pre- 
ceded by an agreement to ban the use of nuclear weapons. It is the 
understanding of the Government of the United States, as set out in its 
note of November 3, 1954," that the Soviet Government no longer 
insists on such a condition. It is believed that the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy should not be withheld from the peoples of the world 
pending solution of difficult disarmament problems 


4. The Government of the United States notes the acceptance by 
the Soviet Government of the United States agenda (attached to the 
United States note of April 14, 1955) for a joint study of the problems 
involved in safeguarding the peaceful uses of atomic energy. In view 
of their special competence in this field it is suggested that experts 
from the United Kingdom and Canada be invited to participate in such 
technical meeting. Early views of the Soviet Government on this point 
are requested 


A preliminary meeting of experts at Geneva following the United 
Nations International Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic En- 
ergy is agreeable to the Government of the United States. In view of 
competing demands on the time of these experts, it is suggested that 
such preliminary meeting last no longer than five days. If additional 
time is required, a second meeting can be called at a mutually agree- 
able time and place 


* Regarding the initiation of these negotiations. see Foreign Relations, 1952-1954 
vol. a, Part 2, p. 1376 


* For text, see shid, p. 1547 
’Pronted as the enclosure to Docurnent 20 
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50. Editorial Note 


On August 1, the United States Senate confirmed Harold E. Stas- 
sen as Deputy Representative on the Disarmament Commission of the 
United Nations. Background of this appointment is in memoranda of 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles’ telephone call to Henry Cabot 
Lodge, July 27, 5-57 p.m., and Stassen’s call to Dulles, July 28, 6:22 
p.m., both in the Eisenhower Library, Dulles Papers, General Tele- 
phone Conversations; a memorandum of conversation by Dulles, July 
27, of 4 meeting with the President at 9:45 am. that day; and a 
memorandum of conversation by Dulles, July 29, of a meeting held at 
the White House with Eisenhower, Dulles, Lodge, and Stassen on that 
day at 9:45 a.m. The President's draft letter to Stassen, July 28, outlin- 
ing the appointment is attached to Dulles’ memorandum ot July 29 
(Ibid., Meetings with the President) 

Eisenhower's draft letter of July 28 said that Stassen would sit for 
the United States in the forthcoming subcommittee meetings of the 
United Nations Disarmament Commission. He would serve under 
Lodge's direction in his work relating to the United Nations, and in all 
other matters relating to negotiations with other governments he 
would be under the direction of and report to the Secretary of State 
These relationships were confirmed in Eisenhower's letter to Stassen, 
August 5, in Department of State, Central Files, 330.13/8-555. 

Dulles’ memorandum of July 29 indicates that the President 
signed Stassen’s nomination during the succeeding Cabinet meeting 
and would send it promptly to the Senate. Department of State Bulle- 
tin, August 15, page 264, notes the Senate confirmation of Stassen’s 
appointment on August 1. A copy of Dulles’ letter to Dag Ham- 
marskjold, August 23, informing the United Nations Secretary-Gen- 
eral of Stassen's appointment is in Department of State, Central Files, 
330.13/8-2355 
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51. Letter From the Deputy Repesentative on the United 
Nations Disarmament Commission (Stassen) to the 


Secretary of State’ 





Washington, August 5, 1955. 


Dear Mr. Secretary: In contemplation of the August 29th meet- 
ing of the Subcommittee of the United Nations Disarmament Commis- 
sion,’ it is suggested for preliminary consideration that the position of 
the United States should consist of these four principal components: 


1. The formal tation to the Subcommittee, in accordance 
with the directive of the heads of ments at Geneva on July 23rd, 
of the proposals made by all of four heads of governments at that 
conference. 

2. A proposal, since all members of the Subcommittee have 
agreed that inspection, supervision, and control is a vital element of 
any limitation of armament or disarmament plan, that a recip-ocal 
exchange be arranged for a small technical panel to visit examp. of 
objects of control within each country, and to test sample methods of 
i ion, within each country, and from these visits, tests, and stud- 
ies, to —— “ design a . See rr the technical stand- 
point the most effective and feasible s i ion, Ing, 
and control that might be reciprocally anstalled, in contunction with a 
future limitation of arms or disarmament agreement. 

3. Pending the outcome of the study of the technical exchange 
panel and of further review by the United States Government, place in 
a reserved and inactive status the United States positions 
(includi rticularly the previous United States position for the com- 
plete pro ition and elimination of nuclear weapons). 

4. A suggestion that a drafting commission for the preparation of a 

convention for an international armaments commission be 
constituted, with representation of each of the five members © “he 
Subcommittee, and that this drafting ratory commission con: «der 
the tions of membership in such international armaments com- 
mission, voting methods, relationship to the United Nations Security 
Council and to the United Nations Assembly, duration, right of with- 
drawal, and other questions involved in the drafting of a convention. 


‘Source: Eisenhower Library, Project Clean Up. Secret. A handwritten note on 
another copy of this letter indicates that Stassen delivered it to Secretary Dulles in 
person at 11:30 am... August 5. (Department of State, Disarmament Files: Lot 58 D 133, 
Subcommittee of the Disarmament Commission) Stassen also wrote an identical ‘etter to 
Lodge. (/bid ) 

* The four heads of government at the Geneva Summit Conference propose:t this 
meeting in their July 23 directive For the second item of this three-part directive, -«mich 
addresses disarmament, see Department of State Bulletin, August 1, 1955, pp. 176-177 
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Each of these Sour positions can be taken within the existing 
National Security Council policy.’ Taken together, they would main- 
tain a desirable initiative and a momentum in our work both privately 
and publicly, and these positions would leave a wide range of flexibil- 
ity for future United States decisions and would involve no commit- 
ment as to the future position on substance. 

The second proposal would also serve to test out the willingness 
of the Soviet Union to come to grips with the problem of inspection. 

Dependent upon the response and upon an appraisal of the tim- 
ing in relation to the total USSR situation, major segments of the 
substance of the recommended United States policy, such as a willing- 
ness for reciprocal cessation of the fabrication of additional nuclear 
weapons after an effective inspection system is in place, could be 
decided and announced by the President, the Secretary of State, or 
Ambassador Lodge. Such additional initiative in the unfolding of 
United States policy could then be followed up in the Subcommittee 
and the Assembly as appropriate. 

Detailed position papers will be prepared on each of these sugges- 
tions, and on other anticipated proposals of the USSR, the United 
Kingdom, France, and Canada. ‘ 

Sincerely yours, 


Harold E. Stassen’ 





* Reference is to NSC Action No. 1419, taken at the NSC meeting of June 30, see 
Document 45 

* Not found in Department of State files 

* Printed from a copy that bears this stamped signacure 





52. Letter From the Representative at the United Nations 
(Lodge) to the Deputy Representative on the United Nations 
Disarmament Commission (Stassen) ' 


New York, August 11, 1955 


Dear Governor STASSEN: Herewith some comments on your let- 
ter to me dated August 5, 1955: ° 
Paragraph | appears satisfactory 





‘Source: Department of State, Dir -rmament Files. Lot 58 D 133, Subcormmittee of 
the Disarmament Commission Secret 
’ Stassen's letter to Lodge. August 5, is identical to the one he wrote to Dulles 


supra 
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As regards Paragraph 2, it would be necessary to know of what 
states of origin, how selected, how brought into existence, how paid, 
and what type of professional competence would be demanded (in- 
dustrial, military, scientific. etc.). It also raises the question as to how 
objects of control are to be selected—what type and number, whether 
military or non-military, nuclear or conventional. 


Paragraph 3 appears satisfactory, subject to the reservation that | 
am not positive that | am acquainted with all previous United States 
positions. It also is not clear what effect this “inactive status” will have 
on former United Kingdom, French and Canadian positions. If you 
plan to get three-power agreement to this before August 29, you run 
the risk of serious delay. 

As regards Paragraph 4, | suggest that it would be important to 
consider membership for at least one Latin American country and 
possibly an Asian country. 

I see no mention of bilateral talks, which | think are of fundamen 
tal importance. 

| am afraid that the Soviet Union may try to use either Paragraph 
2 or 4 to delay and confuse the issue and thus cause us to lose the 
position of unprecedented advantage that the President's aerial pho- 
tography proposal at Geneva has won for us. ’ 

In disarmament talks in the past, there have been two great prob- 
lems: The first was Soviet intransigence and the manifest unfairness of 
Soviet plans. The other has been the tenderness of the British and 
French towards Soviet proposals and a consequent readiness to take 
Soviet schemes uncritically and at face value. 


At one stroke the President ended all this. The advantage which 
this has won for us must be maintained. This means in essence a 
strategy of keeping constantly focused on his proposal, of forcing the 
pace, of getting a decision in the Subcommittee, in the Commission, 
and then in the General Assembly—all at the forthcoming Tenth 
Session. 

Our allies are, in effect, committed to the Eisenhower plan—or 
could easily become so if you bring this up first. Nothing, therefore, 
must be done to give the allies the chance to wriggle away or to let the 
Russians change the subject. 

In one way or another we must “worry” the aerial photography 
proposal like a dog with a bone 





’ For excerpts of Eisenhower's “Open Skies” proposal at the Geneva Conference, 
july 21, see Document 48. The full text of his proposal is printed in volume v, pp 
450-453 
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1 am thinking in terms of: 1. A report to the Disarmament Com- 
mission certainly not later than November 1; and 2. the text of a 
resolution on the aerial photography plan which the Subcommittee 
and the full Commission would support and co-sponsor when it came 
into the Assembly. 

This resolution should then be adopted by an overwhelming vote 
and would become the new World Disarmament Policy—which na- 
tions would ignore only at the price of world condemnation. 

It may be doubtful that you will get an agreement with the Soviet 
Union either in bilateral or five-power talks. But | think you will get 
agreement from them through the pressure of world opinion—provid- 
ing it is applied vigorously and skillfully. 

I know from conversations with you that you are aware of the 
need for speed, and | thought that it would be helpful to set before you 
some of the problems as they have become evident to me here and in 
London. 

With kind regards, 

Sincerely yours, 


H.C. Lodge, Jr. 





53. Letter From the Secretary of State to the Representative at 
the United Nations (Lodge)' 


Washington, August 12, 1955. 


Dear Casor: Thank you for your letter of July 29, 1955° concern- 
ing the relationship of recent Soviet proposals to the draft Statute of 
the International Atomic Energy Agency. | hope the following com- 
ment may be helpful in making preparations for the next General 
Assembly. 

It is United States policy to have the Soviets adhere to the Statute 
if that can be accomplished without compromising either our national 
security or the President's objective to establish a genuinely effective 
agency to promote the peaceful uses of the atom. The differences 
between the recent Soviet proposals set forth in their memorandum of 


‘Source Department of State, Atermic Energy Piles Lot $7 D 688, |AEA—Exchange 
of Notes. Top Secret. Drafted by David H. McKillop, Office of the Spr cial Assistant to 
the Secretary of State for Atormic Energy Aftairs 


* Not printed (Jind ) 
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July 18, 1955” and the provisions of the draft Statute do not seem 
ested in joining an effective agency. As you know, we are awaiting a 
Soviet reply to our note of July 29. 1955,‘ a copy of which you have. 
The reply of the Soviets should help to clarify some of the ambiguities 
in their memorandum of July 18 as to the bona fides of their intentions 
towards the Agency. 

Our note of July 29 was drafted on the basis that we would adhere 
to the course of action for distributing the draft Statute worked out 
prior to the receipt of the Soviet memorandum and which was out- 
lined in Mr. Christopher Phillips’ letter to you of July 29, 1955." 

Unless the Soviet reply should indicate that general distribution of 
the draft Statute would jeopardize the prospects for an early reconcili- 
ation of our differences with the Soviets relative to the Agency, we still 
plan to make the draft available for comment to all States eligible for 


Agency membership about August 21,° immediately after the Geneva 
Conference on atomic energy. This date would permit interested coun- 
tries to consider the draft well in advance of the opening of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

Your comments are always welcome, and we will keep you in- 


formed of any developments necessitating a change of the policy | 
have outlined. 


Sincerely yours, 
John Foster Dulles’ 


* For text, see Department of State Bulictin, October 22. 1956, pp. 624-625 
* Document 49 
* Not fownd in Department of State files, but a letter dated july 25 from Phillips to 
Lodge. reads in part 
“Plans for the distribution of the Statute are beng finalized along the following 
lines The United States wil! distribute the present Statute of the Agency not 
however, Annex Il which lists the members of the First Board to all states mow 
tor m the Agency at an appropriate date during the month of August The 
exact date of will be determined in consultation with the Atorme Energy 
Commussion im the hight of developments at the Geneva Conterence on Peacetul Lses 
and the current state of our negotiating situation vis-a-vis the Soviet Union on the 
a It ts expected that plans for distribution wil! probably be announced at Geneva 
either during or immediately after the Peaceful Uses Conference The Statute will be 
distributed by the Department to the Embassies in Washington for comment and simul 
be circulated for information by the Secretary General to the Delegations 
in New York Naturally the Secretary General would have to be furnished a copy of the 
Statute for his information in sufficient time to arrange the distribution in New York 
Mace age wee ene taper pe eterna tr fy nee nt 
the Statute im advance of the Soviet LUrmon will of course. depend on 
our negotiating situation with the Soviets on this matter (Department of State. prendre 
Files. Lot 57 D 688 |AEA— Exchange of Notes) 
United States distributed the draft Statute of the International Atormm Energy 
Agency to other members of the L nited Nations and specialized agencies on August 22 
For text, see Department of State Bulletin October 24 pp 666-672 
” Primted from a copy that bears this typed signature 
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54. Letter From the Secretary of State to the Deputy 
Representative on the United Nations Disarmament 
Commission (Stassen)' 


Washington, August 15, 1955. 


DEAR HAROLD: I have your letter of August 5, 1955,* in which you 
outlined a suggested position for the United States in the meetings of 
the United Nations Disarmament Subcommittee which will begin Au- 
gust 29th. Perhaps it would be useful for me to comment on the points 
included in this position as you presented them. 


1) We agree that the US should make a formal presentation of the 
President's July 21 proposal * to the Subcommittee, and that we should 
expect the other representatives similarly to put forward the proposals 
made at Geneva their heads of government. In presenting the 
President's pro , we should be prepared to spell it out in some 
detail, and to deal with its relationship to eventual broader disarma- 
ment objectives. A position paper on this subject will be required for 
interdepartmental review. 

2) The Department agrees that a primary objective should be to 
focus attention on the — of inspection. The proposal you put 
forward for a reciproca meery » of pilot inspection by a panel is a 
good one, and the Department believes it might serve as an efiwctive 
channel towards agreement on some of the technical elements of 
control. Here again our position would have to be worked out care- 
fully and in some detail before the proposal is tabled. 

3) We agree that pending further studies of inspection, previous 
United States positions on disarmament should be placed “in a re- 
served and inactive status’, if it is agreed that this means that the 
United States, without either reaffirming or withdrawing these previ- 
ous positions, states that it would be premature to arrive at decisions 
on their continued validity before we have assessed the possibilities of 
establishing an inspection system adequate to assure reasonable 
knowledge of possible violations. We might, of course, even at this 
time reiterate our present view that there are as of now no known 
inspection procedures which could provide adequate support for an 
agreement to eliminate atomic weapons. One consideration which 
must be ~ in mind is that many of our previous positions have been 
taken jointly with the United Kingdom, France and Canada. It will be 
important for us to seek to the degree possible a common approach 
with them vis-a-vis our previous proposals. A position paper will be 

uired on this matter. 

4) It is the view of the Department that a suggestion for a drafting 
commission for the preparation of a convention is premature. We 
believe that before progress could be made in such a task it would be 
necessary to have considerable agreement on the responsibility and 





' Source: Department of State, Disarmament Files: Lot 58 D 133, U.S. Disarmament 
Proposals. Secret. 

* Document 51 

’ For portions of Eisenhower's “Open Skies” proposal, see Document 48 
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scope of an international armaments commission, i.e., what kind of 
inspection it will carry out or what kind of regulation of armaments 
system will it supervise? 

5) We believe consideration of the possibility of putting forward 
other segments of the substance of United States policy on disarma- 
ment should be deferred pending decisions by the National Security 
Council and the President on such policy and in the light of the 
developing international situation. 

6) Wea that detailed position pa should be prepared on 
the entidgelsd poapendie of the USSR: the United King oak, France 
and Canada, which should include papers on elements of the Soviet 
May 10 proposals * as well as those put forward by the other heads of 

overnment at Geneva. Since many of these proposals, including the 

viet May 10 plan, are based on or incorporate elements of previous 

United States positions, it will be necessary to prepare these US posi- 
tion papers in the light of the comments made above in paragraph 3. 


Sincerely, 


Foster 





*See Document 24. 





55. Letter From the Deputy Representative on the United 
Nations Disarmament Commission (Stassen) to the 
Secretary of Defense (Wilson) ' 


Washington, August 17, 1955. 


Dear MR. Secretary: Confirming and supplementing our discus- 
sion in your office on August 3rd, 1 am proceeding with the implemen- 
tation of the directive from the President and the National Security 
Council of June 30, 1955, (NSC Action No. 1419)* to design an effec- 
tive, reciprocally acceptable inspection system. The cooperation of the 
Department of Defense and of the Joint Chiefs of Staff in this continu- 
ing study will be very much appreciated. Participation in this stage of 
preparation of our report will not be taken to prejudice in any manner 
the right of the Department of Defense and the Joint Chiefs of Staff to 
take a fresh look at our comprehensive report for comment or recom- 
mended modification prior to its presentation to the President. 





Source: Department of State, Disarmament Files: Lot 58 D 133, Inspection—NSC 
Top Secret. 
* Regarding NSC Action No. 1419, see footnote 9, Document 45. 
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The enclosed memorandum of assignment? will indicate the spe- 
cific nature of our continuing studies, and I would welcome any rec- 
ommendations as to any part of this total problem which the Depart- 
ment of Defense would wish to submit in this preliminary stage of the 
preparation of a comprehensive inspection system. I would further like 
to request that the Department of Defense undertake to develop stud- 
ies and make recommendations with respect to the military portions of 
the comprenensive study which I have initiated. In view of the antici- 
pated time schedule of negotiations and of United Nations’ considera- 
tion, I trust these recommendations and studies can be made available 
to me on or before October 15, 1955. In this connection, the attached 
memorandum of assignment is intended to serve as an over-all guide 
but should not be regarded as restrictive insofar as the military por- 
tions of the study are concerned. 


It is my contemplation that the total of all the segments of inspec- 
tion will be fitted together into one comprehensive inspection, com- 
munications, and reporting system, and will be submitted to the De- 
partments and Agencies concerned for their comment at least thirty 
days in advance of consideration by the President. 


The special task groups engaged in the inspection study under the 
NSC action include the following: 


Nuclear matters—Dr. Ernest O. Lawrence, Chairman‘ 
Steel—Mr. Benjamin Fairless, Chairman ° 

Power and Industry—Mr. Walker Cisler, Chairman * 
Air—General James H. Doolittle, Chairman ’ 
Navy—Admiral Oswald S. Colclough, Chairman" 
Army—General Walter B. Smith, Chairman’ 

Budget and Finance—Dr. Harold Moulten, Chairman “° 
Communications—Dr. James B. Fisk, Chairman '' 


Specific military studies and the development of military portions 
of the inspection plan by the Department of Defense will be taken into 
account in the comprehensive inspection plan by the groups indicated 
above. As I have previously indicated, the Department of Defense will 


>The memorandum, entitled “Implementation of NSC Action No. 1419”, dated 
August 4, and an earlier draft, dated July 5, are not printed. (Department of State, 
Disarmament Files: Lot 58 D 133, Inspection—NSC) 

* Professor of physics and director of the Radiation Laboratory at the University of 
California, Berkeley. 

* Former chairman, president, and chief executive officer of U.S. Steel Corporation. 

* President of Detroit Edison Co. 

’ Former aviator and vice president and director of Shell Oil Co. 

* Vice Admiral, USN (Ret.), and dean of faculties at George Washington University. 

* General, USA (Ret.), and vice chairman, American Machine and Foundry Co. 

"° Retired economist and president emeritus of The Brookings Institution. 

" Vice President-Research, Bell Telephone Laboratories. 
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be given an adequate opportunity to comment on the results of the 
entire study after it has been assembled and integrated in comprehen- 
sive form. 


Sincerely yours, 


Harold E. Stassen 





* Printed from a copy that bears this stamped signature. 





56. Aide-Mémoire From the Department of State to the Soviet 
Embassy ' 


Washington, August 17, 1955. 


The Government of the United States refers to the memorandum 
of the Soviet Government dated August 13, 1955,’ and notes that the 
Soviet Government is giving study to the draft statute of an interna- 
tional atomic energy agency transmitted with the note of the Govern- 
ment of the United States dated July 29, 1955.° The Government of 
the United States will be pleased to receive the views of the Soviet 
Government on this draft. 


Pursuant to suggestions advanced during discussions at the Ninth 
General Assembly of the United Nations,‘ the Government of the 
United States, which together with other governments principally in- 
volved* has developed the draft statute, considers that a stage has 
been reached at which it is appropriate to solicit the views of other 
states. It is planned that, on or shortly after August 22, copies of the 
draft statute will be transmitted on a confidential basis to all states 
members of the United Nations or of its specialized agencies in order 
that they may express their views.° The draft to be made available to 


‘Source: Department of State, Atomic Energy Files: Lot 57 D 688, IAEA—Exchange 
of Notes. Secret. Drafted by Farley. Information on the source text indicates that Stoessel 
gave two copies of this document to Soviet Chargé Striganov on August 17. This note is 
also printed in Department of State Bulletin, October 22, 1956, pp. 626-627 

* For text, see ibid., p. 626. 

* Document 49. 

* Regarding these discussions, which occurred during consideration of U.N. General 
Assembly Kesolution 810 (IX), see Foreign Relations, 1952-1954, vol. u, Part 2, pp 
1551-1553 and 1578-1580. 

* Australia, Belgium, Canada, France, the Union of South Africa, the United King- 
dom, and the United States 

* See footnotes 5 and 6, Document 53 
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such other governments will differ from the statute transmitted to the 
Soviet Government on July 29 in the following two respects: ’ 


a. Article He yes will be amended to provide that five, rather than 
four, states which are principal producers and contributors of raw 
materials will be selected for the Board of Governors in category 2; and 

b. Annex II will list the names of the states proposed for inclusion 
on the first Board of Governors in categories 1 and 2. A copy of the 
draft Annex II as it will be distributed is attached to this note. 


With regard to the question of participation in the meeting of 
experts to be convened in Geneva on August 22,” the Government of 
the United States accepts the suggestion of the Soviet Government 
that experts from Czechoslovakia also participate. The Government of 
the United States refers to its proposal in a note dated August 12, 
1955,"° that experts from France be invited, and requests an early 
statement of the views of the Soviet Government on this proposal and 
the other proposals relating to arrangements for the technical meeting 
raised in its note of August 12. 





’ See footnote 1, Document 49. 

* For text, see Department of State Bulletin, October 24, 1955, p. 672. 

* Regarding this meeting, see Documents 58 and 61 

" Not printed. (Department of State, Atomic Energy Files: Lot 57 D 688, IAEA— 
Exchange of Notes) 





57. Memorandum From the Secretary of State to the President ' 


Washington, August 19, 1955. 
SUBJECT 


Progress on International Atomic Energy Agency 


I wish to advise you of two developments in the negotiations to 
establish an International Atomic Energy Agency as first proposed by 
you in your speech of December 8, 1953, before the United Nations 
General Assembly. 

On or shortly after August 22, 1955, a draft statute establishing 
such an agency will be circulated on a confidential basis to all mem- 
bers of the United Nations and its specialized agencies for comment. 
This draft statute has been developed under the leadership of 
Morehead Patterson and has the general agreement and sponsorship 





' Source: Eisenhower Library, Whitman File, Dulles-Herter Series. Secret 
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of a negotiating group of states consisting of the United Kingdom, 
Canada, France, Belgium, South Africa, Australia and Portugal. A copy 
has already been sent to the Soviet Government, and we remain ready 
to negotiate with them when their comments are received. 


Also on August 22, a closed meeting will commence in Geneva 
between our technical experts and atomic energy experts from the 
USSR. Experts from the United Kingdom, Canada, France, and Czech- 
oslovakia will also be present. These talks will be confined to a study 
by experts of one objection which the Soviets have raised against your 
proposal. The Russians claim, in seeking to justify their reluctance to 
join with us in advancing the peaceful uses of atomic energy, that such 
uses will inevitably build up military stocks of atomic material. We say 
that safeguards against such diversion of material from peaceful uses 
of atomic energy can be devised by our scientists. Talks on this techni- 
cal point should give us an opportunity to assess the genuineness of 
recent Russian professions of interest in getting ahead with the peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy. In view of the technical nature of these talks, 
Lewis Strauss and the Atomic Energy Commission are taking the lead 
in preparations. No “atomic secrets’’ will be exchanged, of course, and 
our representatives will avoid discussion of general questions relating 
to the Agency or to disarmament and the control of military uses of 
atomic energy. 


I believe that these developments mark significant progress to- 
ward making a reality of your vision of peaceful cooperation in achiev- 
ing the benefits of atomic energy. 


JFD 





58. Telegram From the Department of State to the Consulate 
General at Geneva' 
Washington, August 20, 1955—11:35 a.m. 


593. For Rabi, USDel Peaceful Uses Conference. Following letter 
instructions signed Murphy August 19: 





‘Source: Department of State, Central Files, 398.1901-GE/8-2055. Confidential; 
Priority. Drafted and approved by Farley 
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Begin text. 


1. 1am pleased inform you you have been designated Represent- 
ative of US for purpose conducting Technical Atomic Energy talks 
with representatives USSR which are scheduled begin Geneva August 
22, 1955. 


2. Following instructions presented for your guidance as US Rep- 
resentative. I shall appreciate your communicating substance hereof to 
other members Delegation. 

3. Objective this Government is explore in preliminary fashion, 
with representatives other nations taking part this study, technical 
safeguards which are feasible and necessary insure nuclear fuel can be 
made available for reactors under auspices IAEA without prejudice to 
security nations of world. No assumptions are to be made about 


agency itself except 


A. An agency will come into existence. 
B. Any nuclear installations under auspices of agency shall be 
reviously made known to agency in complete detail, such detail to 

include following: reactor design and operation information; fuel ele- 
ment design; any auxiliary chemical processing plant or fuel element 
ae meee op plant design, and operation information; means of transfer 
issionable material in any form to and from installation in question. 

C. Some agency system of supervision will exist. 


4. Main technical emphasis of meeting will be concerned with 
physical security of fissionable materials and detection any violation 
procedures established by agency. 


5. These discussions are preliminary in nature and may or may 
not be followed by more comprehensive discussions. Present discus- 
sions are to be narrowly technical scope and are to be limited discus- 
sion agenda presented to USSR in US Government's note April 14, 
1955 accepted by USSR July 19.’ Discussions should not be carried to 
point commitments and any discussion limitation on complete free- 
dom of US in atomic energy field must be avoided. Any discussion of 
relationship agency to LUN must be avoided. 


6. Over-all problems of international control atomic energy, as 
well as problems relating to prohibition or testing nuclear weapons, 
are specifically to be excluded discussions. 


7. There will be no discussion classified information or Restricted 
Data in any meetings attended by representatives USSR, Czechoslova- 
kia, or France. In preliminary discussions involving US and UK and/or 
Canada, if necessary for proper coordinated planning, classified infor- 
mation may be discussed if commonly held. 





* The U.S. aide-mémoire is printed as Document 20. Regarding the Soviet memo- 
randum to the United States, dated July 18, not July 19, see footnote 2, Document 49 
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8. You should obtain further instructions from Department in 
event above prove insufficient during course of study. 

9. Upon completion talks you are requested prepare official report 
covering results study for submission to Secretary of State and Chair- 
man AEC.’ 

10. You and your colleagues enter upon these important discus- 
sions with assurances my keen interest and wholehearted support. End 
text. 

Deletion in paragraph 5 proposed Urtel 549° received too late to 
obtain change before signature. Suggest any desired agreements re 
future meetings etc. be worked out ad referendum. 

Word “control” in paragraph 6 garbled in transmission Urtel 542° 
and correction received too late. 

Following advisers designated: Davis, Staebler, English, Dodson, 
John Hall, Smith, William Hall, Robinson, Stevens. ° Stevens included 
as precaution view Urtel 394.” Omission Zinn error here and will be 
corrected soonest. 


Dulles 





*See Document 61. 

In telegram 549 from Geneva, August 19, Rabi and Strauss suggested the deletion 

Discussions should not be carried to point of commitments and” in paragraph 5, 
since the agreement to meet again might be considered a commitment. (Department of 
State, Central Files, 398.1901-~GE/8-1955) 

*The corrected version of ielegram 542 from Geneva, August 18, specified the 
addition of the words “control ©” after “relating to” and just before “prohibition” in 
paragraph 6. (/bid., 398.1901-Ge/8-1855) 

* The members of the U.S. Delegation were Richard W. Dodson, Secretary, General 
Advisory Committee, AEC; Spofford G. English, Chief, Chemistry Committee, AEC; 
Walter H. Zinn, Director of Argonne National laboratory, AEC; Francis B. Stever.;, 
Special Assistant to the Director, Office of Eastern European Affairs, Department of 
State; W. Kenneth Davis; John A. Hall; William O. Hall; Howard A. Robinson; Gerard C 
Smith; and 1.1. Rabi. (Despatch 16 from Geneva, August 23; ibid, 398.1901-GE/8-2355) 

’ Telegram 394 from Geneva, August 10, requested Stevens’ services through the 
technical talks in Geneva. (/bid., 398.1901-~GE/8-1055) 
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59. Letter From the Acting Secretary of Defense (Robertson) to 
the Deputy Representative on the United Nations 
Disarmament Commission (Stassen)' 


Washington, August 23, 1955. 


Dear Mr. STASSEN: In Secretary Wilson’s letter of August 10,” he 
promised to forward the recommendations of the Department of De- 
fense which you had requested with respect to certain military aspects 
of the position of the United States Delegation in the forthcoming 
Disarmament Subcommittee talks. These were: 


(a) Whether or not the force levels oy by the United States 
in 1952° should be withdrawn during the forthcoming sessions of the 
Disarmament Subcommittee, or whether they may be allowed to re- 
main in force as tentative or preliminary objectives for relative ulti- 
mate armed force nel ceings: 

(b) A detailed definition of the term “complete blueprint of our 
military establishments” which could be submitted by the United 
States in amplification of the President's proposal at Geneva; ‘ 

(c) Comment on an approach which the United States might take 
to the Disarmament Subcommittee meetings outlined in your letter to 
the Secretary of State of 5 August 1955. ° 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff have examined these problems and their 
views, in which the Department of Defense concurs, are contained in 
two memorandums dated 19 August, subject: “Disarmament Policy 
Planning’ and “Disarmament”. Copies of these documents are trans- 
mitted herewith. The first of these memorandums, subject: “Disarma- 
ment Policy Planning’ deals with items (a) and (c) above, while the 
second memorandum entitled “Disarmament” is concerned with item 
(b). With reference to this latter problem, you will note that the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff have drafted an outline plan® which is considered to be 
a practical step toward implementation of the President's proposal. 
The detailed definition of the term “complete blueprint of our military 
establishments” which you requested is contained in paragraph 2 a of 
the latter memorandum and, as indicated, this definition has been 


‘Source: Department of State, Disarmament Files: Lot 58 D 135, Inspection— Task 
Force—Military. Top Secret 

? Not printed. (/bid., Inspection—NSC) 

> At the 12th meeting of the U.N. Disarmament Commission, May 28, 1952, the 
U.S., U.K., and French Delegations introduced a tripartite working paper proposing the 
fixing of numerical limitations on all armed forces. For text, see Documents on Disarma- 
ment, 1945-1959, vol. |, pp. 365-372. For additional documentation on the proposal, see 
Foreign Relations, 1952-1954, vol. i, Part 2, pp. 954-955 and 989 

* Contained in Eisenhower's “Open Skies” proposal 

* Document 51 

* Not printed. (Department of State, Disarmament Files: Lot 58 D 133, Inspection— 
Task Force— Military) 
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developed as an integral part of the Outline Plan and should not be 
utilized out of context. It is considered that a United States proposal 
based on the outline suggested by the Joint Chiefs of Staff would, 
within the requirements of national security, demonstrate convinc- 
ingly to the world the absolute sincerity of the President's Geneva 
proposal and the genuine desire that it be implemented as an initial 
step toward world peace. 

1 would appreciate your affording the Department of Defense the 
opportunity to comment on the detailed position papers which may be 
prepared, basec on the recommendations transmitted herewith and 
those of other gc'vernmental agencies. 


Sincerely yours, 


Reuben B. Robertson, Jr.’ 


[Enclosure 1] 


Memorandum From the Joint Chiefs of Staff to the 
Secretary of Defense (Wilson)* 


Washington, August 19, 1955. 
SUBJECT 
Disarmament Policy Planning 


1. In accordance with the request contained in your memoran- 
dum, subject as above, dated 10 August 1955,” the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
submit herewith their views regarding the specific problem outlined in 
subparagraph a of the first un.umbered paragraph of that memoran- 
dum and regarding the proposals contained in the letter from Mr 
Harold E. Stassen to the Secretary of State, which was enclosed with 
your memorandum. 


2. The Joint Chiefs of Staff have on two occasions expressed the 
view that the United States should neither propose nor accede to a 
proposal for the establishment of a specific ceiling on the level of 
armed forces. Reference is made to their memorandum to the Secre- 
tary of Defense of 20 May 1952, subject “Numerical Limitation of 
Armed Forces,” '’ and of 9 March 1955, subject “British Proposal for 


” Printed from a copy that bears this typed signature 

* Top Secret 

* Not found in Department of State files 

” Reference is presumably to Stassen’s letter to Dulles, Document 51 

" Printed as an enclosure to Secretary of Defense Robert A. Lovett’s letter to 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson, May 21, 1952. Forrign Relations, 1952-1954, vol. 
Part 2, p. 941 
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Reduction of Armed Forces and Armaments.”"’ In the May 1952 
memorandum, the Joint Chiefs of Staff set forth certain considerations 
which led them to conclude that, from the military point of view, it 
would not be in the best interests of the United States to introduce in 
the Working Committee of the Disarmament Commission a proposal 
for fixed numerical ceilings for the armed forces of the United States, 
United Kingdom, France, USSR, and China. They stated then that, if 
for overriding political considerations, the proposal were to be intro- 
duced, it should be clearly regarded and handled as a political expedi- 

ent suitable for use only as a counter proposal to the Soviet proposi- 

tion for reductions on a percentage basis, and not one suitable for 
implementation. In the March 1955 memorandum, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, in commenting upon a British proposal for fixed numerical ceil- 
ings, referred to their previously expressed views and stated that those 
views were considered to be equally applicable to this proposal. 

3. The Joint Chiefs of Staff recognize that some form of numerical 
limitation on armed forces will inevitably constitute one of the compo- 
nents of any comprehensive system for the reduction and control of 
armaments and of armed forces. However, the disarmament arrange- 
ment presently under consideration by the United States Government 
for introduction in disarmament discussions contemplates no reduc- 
tion in armed forces prior to the resolution of certain of the major 
issues causing international tension. Rather, the arrangement now be- 
ing considered envisages a Leveling Off of armaments in a first phase 
as a goal in itself, which might be followed by a gradual reduction of 
armament and armed forces to be contingent upon a parallel resolu- 
tion of international issues. It would, therefore, seem inconsistent to 
continue to support or adhere to proposals for reduction of armed 
forces to fixed numerical ceilings, since this could involve the United 
States in commitments to details which might apply to later phases of 
the concept now under consideration regarding which the United 
States position has not yet been developed. Further, as the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff have previously noted, the ceilings thus far proposed have 
been determined arbitrarily and bear no relation to strategic considera- 
tions or to the specific security requirezivents of any state. When origi- 
nally introduced, the figures w<-re suggested only as a working 
formula to provide a basis for discussion with the full recognition that, 
in fixing limitations on the armed forces of states, a number of factors, 
demographic, geographic, political and economic would have to be 
considered. Since then, and without any real development and appli- 
cation of the foregoing factors, these figures, originally selected at 
random, have tended through usage to acquire an aspect of realism 
and to be viewed as definite and acceptable goals 


“ Not found in Department of State files 
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4. For the reasons stated in the foregoing paragraph, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff would favor the withdrawal now of the United States 
position regarding fixed numerical ceilings on armed forces. However, 
they are not in a position to evaluate all of the factors which bear upon 
this problem and are therefore unable to judge whether it would be 
politically expedient for the United States to so withdraw its position. 
If it is deemed infeasible to take this action, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
recommend that, in any internatior al discussions on this subject, the 
United States take the position that the ceilings proposed be treated as 
originally intended, i.e., as illustrative, as the basis for discussion, and 
as a line of departure in developing realistic force level figures should 
agreement on other substantive features of an arms arrangement be 
achieved. 

5. There are no objections from a military point of view to the 
proposals contained in the letter from Mr. Stassen. 

6. The Joint Chiefs of Staff note that detailed position papers will 
be prepared on each of the proposals contained in Mr. Stassen’s letter. 
They request that they be afforded an opportunity to comment upon 
these papers where appropriate. 


For the Joint Chiefs of Staff: 
Arthur Radford" 


Chairman 
[Enclosure 2] 


Memorandum From the Joint Chiefs of Staff to the 
Secretary of Defense (Wilson) “ 


Washington, August 19, 1955 


1. Reference is made to your memorandum for the Chairman, 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, dated 29 July 1955, ° which requested the prepa- 
ration of a practical outline to implement the broad concept of the 
Presidential proposal made at Geneva on 21 July 1955 regarding dis- 
armament, and to your memorandum for the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
dated 10 August 1955, "° which requested inter alia a detailed defini- 
tion of the term “complete blueprint of our military establishments”. A 


" Printed from a copy that bears this typed signature 
* Top Secret 
" Not found in Department of State files 
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reply to the remainder of the latter memorandum is being provided by 
separate correspondence. * 

2. In approaching the problems presented in the above referenced 
memorandums, the Joint Chiefs of Staff were assisted by additional 
guidance provided by the Chairman with respect to the President's 
statement at Geneva. As a result, the following terms of reference for 
the attached outline plan '’ were adopted: 

a. The term “blueprint of military establishments” is defined as 
consisting of the complete order of battle of all major land, sea, and air 
forces, and a complete list of military plants, facilities, and installations 
with their locations. 

b. Each nation will station observers at key locations within the 
other country for the purpose of allowing them to verify the accuracy 
of the f ing information and to give warning of evidence of sur- 
prise attack or of mobilization. 

c. Each country shall permit unrestricted, but monitored, aerial 
reconnaissance by the other country. 


3. Paramount in any consideration of capabilities for “great sur- 
prise attack” today are the long-range striking forces of both countries. 
Consequently, the plan for implementation of the Presidential pro- 
posal should provide for safeguards against surprise long-range attack 
by surveillance of such forces and their support, and measures to 
detect preparation for such an attack. 

4. In view of the foregoing, the Joint Chiefs of Staff consider that a 
concept which most nearly satisfies the President's intent and your 
request would be an exchange of information in progressive stages 
from least sensitive to most sensitive, covering those items which are 
most likely to provide against the possibility of surprise attack. There- 
fore, there is attached for your consideration an outline plan which the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff consider to be a practical step toward implementa- 
tion of the President's proposal 

5. It is considered that this memorandum, together with the at- 
tached outline plan constitutes the detailed definition for “complete 
blueprint of our military establishments” as requested in your memo- 
randum dated 10 August. This definition has been developed as an 
integral part of the outline plan for implementation of the Presidential 
proposal and should not be utilized out of context 


For the Joint Chiefs of Staff: 
Arthur Radford” 
Chairman 





* Not found in Department of State files 

” The attached outline plan, not printed, was submitted by the United States to the 
U.N. Disarmament Subcommittee on August 30 as U.N. Doc. DC/SC_1/31. Por text, see 
Documents on Disarmament, 1945-1959, vol. 1, pp. 501-503 

" Printed from a copy that bears this typed signature 
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60. Memorandum of a Conversation, Department of State, 
Washington, August 25, 1955' 


SUBJECT 
Advance C. nsultation on Meetings of U N. Subcommittee on Disarmament 
PARTICIPANTS 


Mr Harold E Stassen 


Mr Sergei Striganov, Chargé d Affaires. Soviet Embassy 
Mr. Aleksandr Zinchuk, First Secretary, Soviet Embassy 
Mr Edmund Gulhon 


Captain Donald Gladney, USN 
Mr Walter Stoessel, State Department 


The Soviet representatives called at Governor Stassen’s request. 
Governor Stassen explained that the Secretary of State and the Presi- 
dent desired him to consult with *he Soviet representatives informally 
in advance of the meetings of the Subcommittee of the United Nations 
Disarmament Commission beginning on August 29. 

Governor Stassen referred to the successful visit by the Soviet 
farm delegation to his own part of the country.’ Striganov reported 
that the Soviet Agricultural Mission was “very pleased” with its tour. 

Governor Stassen said that it was his understanding that the next 
meeting of the Subcommittee was procedurally a continuation of the 
meetings which had been held earlier this year in London. According 
to the arrangements in effect, the chairmanship was to rotate and it 
was the turn of the USSR representative to take the chair for the 
opening New York meeting. Mr. Striganov confirmed that this was his 
understanding. The Governor indicated that the Subcommittee dele- 
gations would consult further to establish whether the first meeting 
would confine itself to ceremonial and procedural matters o. would 
begin substantive discussion 

The Governor then stated that “in the spirit of Geneva” the U.S 
Government would do its part to see that the meetings at New York 
would be marked by concrete and practical work which would enable 
us to make progress toward the goal of regulation and reduction of 
armaments. 

He said that in conformity with the recommendations of the 
Heads of State meeting at Geneva, the United States Government 
assumed that each representative on the Subcommittee would present 
the proposals of his country on arms control. He noted that common 
to all of the proposals was an emphasis on the cardinal importance of 


' Source: Department of State, Disarmament Piles: Lot 58 D 133, Sub-Committee of 
the Disarmament Commission. Secret. Drafted by Gullion on August 26 
’ Not further identified 
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inspection, although the various delegations did not have identical 
views on this point. The United States expected, therefore, that inspec- 
tion would receive priority study in the Subcommittee meetings. 


The United States would go into the question of inspection and 
would be prepared to explain and develop President Eisenhower's 
Geneva proposals. Governor Stassen noted that Premier Bulganin had 
said that the Soviet Government would continue to study the Presi- 
dent's proposals. He stated that the United States, at the New York 
meetings and subsequently, would be glad to cooperate in such stud- 
ies. 


The Governor then noted that both premier Bulganin and Presi- 
dent Eisenhower had found merit in the concept of reciprocal visits 
and technical exchanges between the USSR and the U. S. The recent 
trips of the agricultural missions were examples of successful operation 
in this field. 


In the interest of facilitating agreement on the international con- 
trol of armaments and armed forces, the United States was considering 
a plan for creation of technical panels of experts to test the various 
methods of inspection which might be employed in the control of 
arms and armed forces. This would involve limited test operations and 
reciprocal visits to specified sites within participating countries. 

Governor Stassen then stated that pending further study and un- 
derstanding of the role of inspection and of its capabilities and in view 
of the changing technological situation, the United States would con- 
sider positions it has taken heretofore in the U. N. and the Subcommit- 
tee as reserved and inactive. This means that we wou!d not withdraw 
and not reaffirm the positions, but that many of them required new 
study in the light of the new aspects of the inspection program. 


The Soviet Chargé inquired whether he correctly understood that 
the inspection panel idea would be discussed further at New York. 
Governor Stassen said that this was the case and in fact that the 
United States did not intend to make a formal proposal on this subject 
on the first day of the meeting. 


The Soviet Chargé also inquired about the composition of the test 
inspection panels, whether they would be “mixed” or whether they 
would be ‘national’ delegations. 


Governor Stassen indicated that they would probably be mixed 
and that the membership would include members of the Subcommit- 
tee of the Disarmament Commission. 

(In the course of the interview, the Soviet representatives repeated 
substantially these same inquiries two or three times and it was evi- 
dent that the panel proposal particularly preoccupied them.) 
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With respect to informing the public about the progress of the 
meetings, Governor Stassen said that this was a matter for discussion 
among all the delegations. He thought that some consideration might 
be given to some arrangements for briefing the press like that used at 
Geneva. This, however, required further study. 


Governor Stassen noted that the informal and social conferences 
at Geneva had proved productive. He was confident that this would 
also be true at New York. He would like to have some members of the 
Soviet Delegation as his guests at an early opportunity and suggested 
one o'clock luncheon on Monday, August 29th. He asked if the 
Charge knew when the full Soviet Delegation would arrive. Mr. Stas- 
sen said that Ambassador Sobolev, the USSR Representative to the 
United Nations, who would be “one” of his country’s principal repre- 
sentatives, would be in New York on the 26th. In response to the 
Governor's question, he said that he did not know when all persons 
would arrive in New York for the Soviet Delegation. He undertook to 
inform his Government and Ambassador Sobolev promptly in view of 
Governor Stassen’s plans for an early meeting. 


In conclusion, Governor Stassen reiterated United States willing- 
ness to cooperate in any further study by the USSR of President 
Eisenhower's proposals. Mr. Striganov confirmed that he had under- 
stood this point. The Governor said that in the interests of a construc- 
tive meeting he had thought such advance consultation would be 
useful. Mr. Striganov expressed his appreciation of this initiative. 





61. Letter From the Representative at the Technical Atomic 
Energy Talks (Rabi) to the Secretary of State’ 


Geneva, August 27, 1955. 


DEAR Mr. SECRETARY: I herewith report completion of my assign- 
ment to represent the United States in meetings held August 22-27 
with representatives of Canada, Czechoslovakia, France, USSR, UK, 
and U.S., for the purpose of mutual consideration of the problem of 
preventing diversion of fissionable material from installations devoted 
to the peaceful application of atomic energy. ’ 


' Source: Department of State, Central Files, 398.1901-~GE/8-2755. Confidential 
? For the U.S. position at this conference, see Document 58. 
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Full reports on this meeting have been transmitted during the 
course of the discussion by telegraph to the Department of State and 
the verbatim records of the meetings have been forwarded to the 
Department of State.’ Recordings of all statements have been made 
and will be forwarded to the Department of State. The United Nations 
will bill the United States for the common costs. 


Attached as appendices to this document are the following: * 


Tab “A” —Agreed-upon agenda 

Tab “’B’’—Representatives of participating governments 

Tab “C”—Department of State Instructions to the United States 
Delegation 

Tab “D’’—Meeting Procedures and Arrangements 


The meetings were held in the Council Chamber of the Palais des 
Nations on August 22, 23, 25, 26 and 27. 


The text of the press releases issued in connection with meetings 
have been fully reported separately to the Department of State and are 
included in the verbatim records. The verbatim records which, as 
noted above, were forwarded to the Department of State, are provi- 
sional in character only and will be replaced by the final corrected 
verbatim records within the next ten days. These records reflect the 
attitudes expressed in the meetings. It may, however, be useful to add 
certain tentative impressions which developed from the meetings and 
which may not be fully reflected in the verbatim record: 


1. The attitudes of the Soviet Delegation reflected the | poainnd 
sy 


neva desire of the Soviet Government for apparent free and sympa- 
thetic relationships with the U.S., with the exception of a single meet- 
ing on Wednesday. The Soviet Representative and his advisors were 
careful to avoid any direct conflict of views with the U.S., leaving the 
door open to later agreement without however committing themselves 
to any of our proposals. 

2. There was a continuation of the general atmosphere which was 
present at the atomic energy conference and in the Advisory Commit- 
tee meetings which preceded the conference. A minimum of political 
overtones were introduced by the Soviet Delegation. When their atten- 
tion was drawn to their transgression of the Terms of Reference of the 
meeting, they quickly withdrew or minimized such statements. 

3. The Soviet Delegate reiterated at several meetings his desire for 
additional meetings for technical explorations of these and related 
problems. 

4. At no point in the discussion was there any indication that the 
Soviet Union would not join the International Atomic Energy Agency, 
although no special enthusiasm was shown for the idea of an agency. 
Neither was the possibility of inspection and control denied, although 





* No verbatim records have been found in Department of State files. 
* All tabs listed were attached to the source text, but are not printed. 
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there was no affirmative enthusiasm for such inspection and control. 
There were indications that the Soviet Union might prefer an Agency 
whose functions were restricted to the policing of bilateral a ents. 

5. The Soviet Delegates purposely or not established the impres- 
sion that they were not well and that their instructions were 
not ad te. Similarly, _ the im ion that there was a lack 
of tion between the positions of Czechoslovakian and Soviet 
Delegations. | would make the following recommendations to the 

ent and the Atomic En Commission: 

1. It would be desirable, if the Soviets requested one, to agree to 
another meeting. 

2. If another meeting is held, it should be closely tied in with 
other discussions on the Agency statute with the Soviet Union. Con- 
sideration should be given to whether it would not be desirable to tie 
the technical discussions into the Agency negotiations. 

3. In the intervening period before any such ye the United 
States Government should undertake more adequate technical prepa- 
rations than had been undertaken for the current meeting. As ane ed 
in my memorandum to the Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, dated August 25, 1955,° it is recommended that an engineerin 
study be authorized to develop in greater detail the U.S. technica 
suggestions outlined in this series of meetings. 

4. Any future meetings in this field should be closely coordinated 
with the discussions on disarmament and the U.S. position in the 
Disarmament Commission. 

5. Copies of the Verbatim Records of this meeting should be made 
available to the individuals currently developing the disarmament pol- 


7 of the United States and determining the nature of the participation 
of the U.S. in an International Atomic nergy goog I have appreci- 
ta e 


ated this opportunity to serve the United States as Representative in 
these discussions. If 1 can provide additional information or elabora- 
tion of these tentative judgments, I shall be pleased to provide it. 


Sincerely yours, 
LI. Rabi 





* Not found in Department of State files 
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62. Letter From the Secretary of Defense (Wilson) to the Deputy 
Representative on the United Nations Disarmament 
Commission (Stassen)' 


Washington, August 27, 1955. 


DEAR HAROLD: I have your letter of 17 August concerning the 
contribution of this Department to your comprehensive study as well 
as your letters which request the cooperation of the Services with the 
Military Task Force Groups of your staff.’ 

Let me assure you of the continuing cooperation of the Depart- 
ment of Defense and re-emphasize my determination that this Depart- 
ment should carry out its responsibilities with regard to the implemen- 
tation of NSC Actions 1328 and 1419. ° In order that these special Task 
Forces may receive the information they require, | have requested the 
Secretaries of the Army, Navy and Air Force to afford these Groups 
the opportunity for staff consultations and to make available irforma- 
tion to authorized individuals as appropriate. A copy of my memoran- 
dum is forwarded herewith.‘ If you and your staff have additional 
requirements, | am sure that you will not hesitate to bring them to my 
attention. 

I note that your major letter of 17 August requests that “the 
Department of Defense undertake to develop studies and make recom- 
mendations with respect to the military portions of the comprehensive 
study,” using the Memorandum of Assignment which you inclosed as 
an over-all guide. We accept and welcome the responsibility, which 
we feel rightly rests with the Department of Defense, for the develop- 
ment of these military portions of the comprehensive inspection plan. 
The necessary staff studies are being initiated and their results will be 
made available to you by 15 October as you request. However, since 
the Department of Defense has been made responsible for drafting the 
technical military aspects of the over-all plan, it would appear logical 
that our recommendations in this respect should be incorporated in 
the over-all draft plan prior to its consideration as a whole by the 
various interested agencies of the government. Subsequently, we 





Department of State, Disarmament Files: Lot 58 D 133, Inspection—Task Force— 
Military. Top Secret. 

? Stassen’s letter to Wilson is printed as Document 55. In another letter to Wilson, 
also dated August 17, Stassen requested the cooperation of the Department of Defense 
with the Task Force engaged in the Army ion of the inspection problem. (Depart- 
ment of State, Disarmament Files: Lot 58 D 133, Inspection—Task Force—Army) No 
further letters from Stassen to Wilson requesting the Services’ cooperation with the Task 
Forces have been found 

* Regarding NSC Actions Nos. 1328 and 1419, see footnote 22, Document 7, and 
footnote 9, Document 45, respectively. 

* Dated August 27, not printed. (Department of State, Disarmament Files: Lot 58 D 
133, Inspection—Task Force—Military) 
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would hope that the comments of the Department of Defense on the 
entire paper as well as those of other agencies would be taken into 
account prior to the drafting of a formal proposal for consideration by 
the President and the National Security Council. In connection with all 
of this, | should like to emphasize my concern, discussed with you 
during our recent conversation, lest the work of the Military Task 
Forces of your staff may duplicate and perhaps impinge upon the 
responsibilities of this Department referred to above. 
Sincerely yours, 





Memorandum of a Conversation Among the Secretary of 
State, the Representative at the United Nations (Lodge), and 
the Deputy Representative on the United Nations 
Disarmament Commission (Stassen), Council of Foreign 
Relations, New York, August 26, 1955, 6:30 p.m.’ 


We discussed the matter of presenting the United States position 
to the United Nations Subcommittee when it meets on Monday, Au- 
gust 29. I said that | felt that the essential thing was to present the 
United States case simply so that it could go ahead to the General 
Assembly on simple lines comparable to those of the Soviet Union. It 
had a simple slogan “Ban the Bomb”. We also needed something 
simple such as the inspection theme which President Eisenhower had 
presented. I did not think it useful at this stage to get into complica- 
tions. In this connection, | referred to the so-called “panel” program’ 
and said that I doubted that it was useful to present this as it would 
enable the Soviet to bog the matter down in discussion of details while 
they went ahead with their own simple “Ban the Bomb” program. It 
was agreed that this panel program would not be presented to the 
United Nations Subcommittee at this time and that the United States 
would, in essence, present the President's Geneva program. 


' Source: Eisenhower Library, Dulles Papers, Memoranda of Conversation. Secret; 
Personal and Private. Drafted by Dulles on August 28 

* Reference is to a U.S. proposal to the U.N. Disarmament Subcommittee to estab- 
lish a technical exchange panel composed of technically and scientifically qualified 
individuals from the member nations of the subcommittee who would study the prob- 
lems involving inspection methods and then report back to the subcommittee. For 
additional information on this proposal, see Document 65 
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I raised the question as to the use of the phrase “order of battle”,’ 
which had been used by Defense in the development of the Presi- 
dent's program, and Mr. Stassen said it had been agreed not to use this 
phrase but rather to use the military explanation of the phrase. 

We discussed the question of giving publicity to what occurred at 
the meeting cf the Subcommittee. | reaffirmed that I felt we should not 
get trapped into the situation that prevailed in London when the 
Soviets gave the story to their own press and we felt inhibited. Ambas- 
sador Lodge pointed out that the rules as regards to privacy had been 
established by the United Nations itself and that the Subcommittee 
could not change the rules. However, | said that it was a question of 
construction of the rules, that lawyers often referred to the “practical 
construction” of the contract and that I felt that what we could plausi- 
bly argue for was for the acceptance on our side of the practical 
construction which had been given to the United Nations rules by the 
Soviet Union. It was agreed that we were to proceed along these lines. 


JFD 


* The phrase “order of battle” appears in the August 19 memorandum from the JCS 
to Wilson, printed as enclosure 2 to Document 59. It also appears in the outline plan 
which was attached to that document but is not printed. (Department of State, Disarma- 
ment Files: Lot 58 D 133, Inspection— Task Force—Military) 





64. Editorial Note 


The Subcommittee of the United Nations Disarmament Commis- 
sion held 18 meetings (51st to 68th inclusive) at United Nations Head- 
quarters in New York between August 29 and October 7. The 50th 
meeting was held in New York on June 1 to assess the work of the 
subcommittee since it had convened in London on February 25. Ver- 
batim records of all these meetings are in Department of State, IO 
Files: Lot 70 A 6871, DC/SC.1/PV.50-68. Several proposals, working 
papers, and memoranda submitted to these meetings are printed in 
Documents on Disarmament, 1945-1959, volume |, pages 498-516 and 
522-528. The Second Report of the Subcommittee of the Disarmament 
Commission (DC/71), dated October 7, is in Department of State, 1O 
Files: Lot 70 A 6871, DC/1-100. A position paper on disarmament, 
dated September 7, for t.:e tenth regular session of the General Assem- 
bly is ibid., Lot 71 D 440, Position Papers. 
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Letter From the Deputy Representative on the United 
Nations Disarmament Commission (Stassen) to the 


Secretary of State’ 


New York, August 31, 1955. 


Dear Foster: In accordance with our telephone conversation yes- 
terday,’ | am forwarding to you herewith a preliminary draft of the 
statement | would propose to make in the Subcommittee at the future 
appropriate session on the presentation of the technical exchange 
panel to study inspection and the placing on a reserve and inactive 
status our pre-Geneva United States substantive positions, pending 
the outcome of the inspection study. ’ 

As | indicated to you on the telephone, I have never contemplated 
that this technical exchange panel study would be a subject of United 
Nations Assembly consideration or contention, but that it would be a 
method of proceeding with the Subcommittee work and would apply 
only if the Subcommittee were unanimous. 

I am not certain that you have seen the reporting cable‘ to the 
effect that the British Cabinet has given a preliminary review to the 
technical exchange panel study and think well of it. 

It will among other things accomplish these results: 

1. Provide a practical and necessary step in ing with the 
Subcommittee study of inspection. ry mp in Proceeding 

2. Maintain United States initiative in a constructive manner in 
ane Further spottight the | fi 7 

. Fu importance of inspection. 

4. Provide 7) a Reunatiec cover for the Unieed States action in 
placing its outdated positions on the elimination of nuclear weapons 
and on rigid armed force ceilings in a reserve and inactive status. 

5. Ascertain the willingness of the USSR to proceed in a practical 
way to coe bay wane methods. 

6. Further open the Iron Curtain and obtain as a minimum some 
useful information. 

7. Provide a constructive exercise in which the United Kingdom, 
France, and Canada can participate and ease their sense of non-partici- 
pation in the President's Geneva proposal. 





' Source: Department of State, Central Files, 600.0012/8-3155. Secret 
* Dulles called Stassen in New York on August 30 at 6:15 p.m., and Stassen re- 
on the meeting of the U.N. Disarmament Commission Subcommittee that day 
Chey also talked about Stassen's suggestion for a technical exchange panel representing 
different countries involved in inspection. Dulles said he did not mind a general state 
ment suggesting inspection panels but objected to detailed statements on it until the 
basic issues were understood and accepted. He also asked Stassen to send him his 
of these panels (Memorandum of telephone conversation, August 
30; Eisenhower Library, Dulles Papers, General Telephone Conversations) 
* Not printed. (Department of State, Disarmament Files: Lot 58 D 133, Inspection— 
Task Force—Military) 
* Not found in Department of State files 
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We are now consulting on the draft of the United Nations resolu- 
tion supporting the President's Geneva proposal, ° and at an appropri- 
ate time subsequent to the tabling and discussion of this resolution in 
the Subcommittee, | would anticipate making the statement along the 
lines of the attached draft. 


Sincerely yours, 
Harold 
* For the U.S. proposal, entitled “Outline Plan for the Implementation of the 21 July 


1955 Presidential Proposal at Geneva Regarding Disarmament” (U.N. Doc. DC/SC.1/ 
31), see Documents on Disarmament, 1945-1959, vol. 1, pp. 501-503 





66. Letter From the Secretary of State to the Deputy 
Representative on the United Nations Disarmament 
Commission (Stassen) ' 


Washington, September 1, 1955. 


Dear HaROLp: I have your letter of August 31° and enclosure. 


I remain convinced that it will militate against the President's 
program if we go out for this panel proposal on the scale and to the 
degree your draft suggests. | would see no objection to setting up a 
group to study inspection methods and that group would probably use 
the material which | understand you are having prepared through 
your own panels. 


However, to go on and give the study group authority themselves 
to become a pilot plant inspection group in the five countries’ seems 
to me to be so spectacular and so farreaching that it will greatly dilute 
attention to and interest in the President's proposal. Also, | fear there 
would be criticism of a proposal which gave the Soviets access to four 
countries whereas we would only have access to one. 


It is my view that anything done now or in the near future until 
the President's plan has been adopted by the UNGA should be limited 
to study along the lines contemplated by the middle paragraph on 





‘Source: Department of State, Disarmament Files: Lot 58 D 133, Inspection—Task 
Force. Secret. Dulles also sent a copy of this letter to Lodge at the United Nations 

* Supra 

’ The five countries mentioned in Stassen's proposal were the member states of the 
subcommittee: the United States, Canada, France, the United Kingdom, and the Soviet 
Union 
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page 3,‘ and that the study group should not be authorized them- 
selves to operate as inspection teams in the different countries even on 
a sample basis. 

I have necessarily dictated this hastily as | leave, and Mr. Hoover, 
who is familiar with my views, can follow up, if needed. 

Sincerely yours, 


Foster 


* This middle paragraph reads 

“How, then, shall we proceed with our work? The United States Delegation has a 
oa it is that we here in this Subcommittee do unanimously agree to 

ish a technical exchange panel with specific terms of reference to study the inspec- 
tion methods and to report back to this Subcommittee within a fixed period of time.” 
(Department of State, Disarmament Files: Lot 58 D 133, Inspection—Task Force— 
Military) 





67. Letter From the Acting Secretary of State to the Deputy 
Representative on the United Nations Disarmament 
Commission (Stassen) ' 


Washington, September 9, 1955. 


Dear Haron: This is in reference to our recent conversation’ on 
the matter of the views of the Department of State and the Department 
of Defense on the proposal for a Technical Exchange Panel, which was 
the subject of the Secretary's letter of September 1, 1955. ° 


We have now consulted with the Department of Defense on this 
matter and it is agreed that the following express our combined views: 


1. The United States should propose in the Disarmament Subcom- 
mittee that there be established a study group composed of technically 
and scientifically qualified individuals from each of the countries rep- 
resented on the Subcommittee. This group would study inspection 
methods and back within a s fled iod of time to the 
Subcommittee. Such a group might called a “Study Group on 
Inspection and Reporting Techniques”. 

2. No — should be made at this time for a Technical Panel 
which involves exchange of visits and field testing of inspection meth- 
ods at actual installations. 


' Source: Department of State, Disarmament Files: Lot 58 D 133, Inspection— Task 
Force Confidential 

* No record of this conversation has been found in Department of State files 

’ Supra 
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In connection with the problem of providing the delegation with 
concerted guidance, and to avoid your getting conflicting views during 
the Subcommittee meetings, let me suggest that the Department of 
State should coordinate with the other interested agencies in order 
that you may receive cleared government positions. 

Sincerely yours, 





Herbert Hoover, Jr. 





68. Letter From the Deputy Representative on the United 
Nations Disarmament Commission (Stassen) to the Acting 


Secretary of State’ 


Washington, September 13, 1955. 


Dear Hersert: Thank you for your letters of September 9th and 
12th.’ 

in view of the position of the Department of State and the Depart- 
ment of Defense, currently no proposal will be made for a technical 
panel which involves the exchange of visits and field testing of inspec- 
tion methods at actual installations. 

Under these circumstances, | believe it is better that the United 
States should make no proposal of any study group at the present time 
until we see what the Soviet reaction may be to the Eisenhower plan, 
as the proposal of an anemic study group will militate against getting a 
favorable Soviet response to the Eisenhower plan and would weaken 
the United States position in world opinion. In this connection, | 
would appreciate it if State would give careful consideration to an 
interesting alternative advanced by Mr. Berding’ of USIA at the last 
meeting of the President's Special Committee on Monday, September 
12th.* He suggested that the technical panel should be specifically 


' Source: Department of State, Central Files, 600.0012/9-1355. Confidential 

* Hoover's letter of September 9 is supra. His letter of September 12 has not been 
found in Department of State files 

’ Berding proposed an aerial test inspection within the framework of the President's 
Geneva proposal which is set forth in an attachment to a memorandum of September 14 
from joseph S. Toner, Executive Secretary of Stassen's Special Staff on disarmament 
problems, to the Special Staff. (Department of State, Disarmament Files: Lot 58 D 133, 
Aenal Inspection) 

* The President's Special Committee, consisting of representatives of the Depart: 
ments of State, Defense, and justice; ABC; CIA; JCS; and USIA, was established in 
accordance with Presidential instructions transmitted to Stassen by letter of August 5 
(Ibid, Central Piles, 330.13 /8-555) 
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asked as its first move to exchange blueprints on one port and one 
airdrome, and then exchange aerial photography of that same port and 
same airdrome. It was his view that this would add to the world-wide 
pressure for acceptance and implementation of President Eisenhower's 
proposal, and it would be very favorable for United States opinion 
objectives on a world level. 

With reference to the last paragraph of your letter of 
9th, I believe it is quite clear that it will facilitate the work of the 
United States in this field if we continue in accordance with the origi- 
nal National Security Council action’ and in accordance with the 
President's letter setting up the special inter-departmental committee, 
and work out the coordinated positions through this means rather 
than place this burden upon the Department of State. In other words, | 
believe the President's letter, which was carefully worked out with 
Secretary Dulles, Secretary Wilson, Ambassador Lodge, and the Presi- 
dent, is the right and wise way to proceed, and the functioning of the 
Special Committee which has been established has already demon- 
strated to such in its initial stages. 

With reference to your letter of September 12th, my cable No. 
267° of the same date to you, which crossed your letter, indicates the 
manner in which I am proceeding in accordance with our conference 
to enlist United Kingdom support and joint action, and | will today in 
legend form indicate the type of action the United States will contem- 
plate in support of the Eisenhower proposal, but without tabling a 
resolution and leaving flexible room for maneuver of the United States 
in relationship to its Western associates and the U.S.S.R. between now 
and the December action contemplated in the General Assembly. 

Sincerely yours, 


Harold 


* Reference presumably is to NSC Action No. 1419, especially subparagraph d 
Regarding NSC Action No. 1419, see footnote 9, Document 45 

* Telegram 267 from New York, September 12, not printed. (Department of State, 
Central Files, 330.13/9-1255) 
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69. Memorandum for the File, by the Secretary of State's 
Special Assistant for Atomic Energy Affairs (Smith)' 


Washington, September 14, 1955. 


SUBJECT 
Discussion with Dr. Rabi— Technical Planning for [IAEA 


Dr. Rabi came in to discuss where we go from here in the matter 
of technical planning for the IAEA. | suggested that while the engi- 
neering study was going forward in the AEC’ we needed a parallel 
political study on the feasibility of various methods of controlling the 
diversion problem. He agreed and expressed the hope that the bilater- 
als’ would merely be interim to an ultimate multilateral approach. | 
pointed out that the multilateral approach should be such as to ulti- 
mately be evolveable into a comprehensive international system of the 
control of atomic energy. Rabi said that we must get these controls 
working before our reactors are constructed abroad. He believed that 
even a country like India, when it had some plutonium production, 
would go into the weapons bus‘ness. 

I asked him if he thought it would be feasible to require nations 
receiving assistance from an agency to renounce the rights to construct 
weapons. He thought not, saying this would have to be done by some 
collateral agreement which he thought would only be successful if it 
was universal. 

Rabi felt that we shall be designing our own reactors so that 
diversions therefrom could be easily detectable and that reactors 
which we might build abroad under bilaterals should also be so de- 
signed. I pointed out that | believed that no thought had been given to 
this problem in the current design activities of American manufactur- 
ers. 

Rabi pointed out the sources of strength in the present American 
position—not only that we had a near monopoly of enriched material 
but also our ability to lend technological help. Unless we see to it that 
controls are established during this present preliminary stage, he be- 
lieves that the situation will shortly get out of control. He expressed 
the opinion that the Russians had a community of interest in control- 
ling this question with us 


' Source: Department of State, Atomic Energy Piles: Lot 57 D 688, IAEA—Control 
and Inspection Secret 

’ See Document 61, recommendation 3 

’ Reference is to agreements for cooperation in civil uses of atomic energy between 
the United States and individual countries, which were authorized under the Atormic 
Energy Act of 1954 
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He asked about the possible overlap between our efforts to set up 
controls and the work of Stassen’s technical panels. | told him I had 
made inquiry as to what they were doing and would let him know but 
that I felt we had one segment of the problem and it would admit of 
separate treatment from that of the over-all disarmament problem. 

I undertook to have the State Department request AEC to make 





70. Memorandum of a Conversation, Department of State, 
Washington, September 19, 1955' 


SUBJECT 
President s Proposal in Disarmament Subcommittee 
PARTICIPANTS 


Admiral Radford stated that he was concerned about the British, 
French and Canadian attitude on wanting to broaden the President's 
proposal to include countries other than the US and USSR. He felt that 
to include other countries before the President's plan was agreed to 
and put into operation would open the gateway to a host of problems 
and bog down the plan. 

The Secretary stated that the President's proposal is not an an- 
swer to the disarmament problem and was never offered as such. He 
was concerned about how terribly complicated the matter had become 
His effort now must be directed toward getting the President's pro- 
posal back on the tracks 

The Secretary stated that he did not think we could get a resolu- 
tion on the President's proposal through the General Assembly with- 
out loading the proposal down with amendments and splitting us off 


‘Source: Department of State, Central Piles, 330.13/9-1955. Secret. Drafted by 
W arnhouse 

‘A notation on the source text indicates that Stassen and FPirehock joined the 
meeting later 
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from the UK, French and Canadians. To press forward with a resolu- 
tion, he went on to say, would be premature and would get us into 
difficulties. There are many implications of the plan about which we 
are not clear and which we must think through. 

Admiral Radford commented that the President's proposal got off 
the tracks because it was being discussed in the UN Subcommittee on 
Disarmament although it is not a disarmament problzm. Moreover, he 
could not understand why the British regard their not being included 
in the plan at this juncture as detrimental to their prestige. 

The Secretary referred to a conversation which he had with Sir 
Robert Scott’ who expressed two concerns which the British have— 
one is that we might get out of Europe, and the other is that we might 
deal directly with the Soviets. 

Mr. Gray stated that Defense and State are being called upon to 
give answers to terribly difficult questions with “dreadfully short 
deadlines”, referring particularly to the pressure which was placed 
upon him in connection with getting out the Outline Plan for the 
Implementation of the 21 July 1955 Presidential Proposal at Geneva. 

Admiral Radford shared Mr. Gray’s feelings about being given 
dreadfully short deadlines and stated that the Outline was whipped 
out in a hurry. He saw no objection to using this Outline as a working 
paper but it had never occurred to him that Mr. Stassen wanted to use 
the paper as document in the UN Disarmament Subcommittee. The 
Outline as introduced in the Subcommittee, he remarked, omitted the 
last two paragraphs, one of which was important.‘ [Admiral Radford 
was referring to the following paragraphs: “Limitations. It is recog- 
nized that world-wide implementation of this outline plan would 
eventually involve inspection of forces and facilities outside the conti- 
nental limits of the US and the USSR, and that such would necessarily 
be contingent upon the consent of the governments concerned; Future 
Procedure. Upon successful accomplishment of the herein-described 
actions, provedures may be agreed upon for further exchanges of infor- 
mation of more sensitive nature, based upon demonstrated proof of 
good faith.’’]° 

[At this point Mr. Stassen and Colonel Firehock joined the meet- 
ing.| 

Mr. Stassen stated that the Soviets in the Subcommittee were 
showing unusual reserve and respect for the President's proposal. He 
did not know whether this was due to a desire not to tangle with the 
President because of the world-wide popularity of the proposal or for 
some other reason. The Soviets seemed to be afraid that the adoption 





’ Minister of the United Kingdom in the United States 
* Regarding the U.S. outline plan, see footnote 17, Document 59 
* All brackets are in the source text. 
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of the President's proposal would not lead to reduction of armaments. 
He wondered whether that fear was not heightened by the speech 
which Secretary of the Air Force Quarles made on September 2, 1955.° 
Mr. Stassen stated that there was great need for care on the kind of 
speeches government officials make on disarmament. 

Mr. Stassen went on to say that our Allies are seriously concerned 
about the impact of the slogan “Ban the Bomb”. Public opinion in 
European countries has been enamoured with the slogan. It is for this 
reason that Mr. Nutting (UK) has suggested that a committee of scien- 
tists be appointed to study the matter of inspection and control of 
nuclear weapons. This would allay the fear that the President's pro- 
posal means giving up the quest for a control system which would 
include the elimination of nuclear weapons. 

Mr. Stassen reported that the task forces expect to bring in their 
segmental reports by the middle of October. He will then develop a 
comprehensive report to submit to the interested departments for com- 
ment and after that take up the comprehensive report in the NSC. 

Mr. Stassen asked whether the Secretary expected him to go to 
Geneva. The Secretary assumed that the disarmament item will arise 
sometime in the middle of November and said that Mr. Stassen should 
be in Geneva. 

Mr. Stassen stated that the Subcommittee would make a report to 
the Disarmament Commission and that the Disarmament Commission 
would report to the General Assembly after Geneva. He inquired 
whether the Secretary anticipates a report from the Subcommittee for 
Geneva. The Secretary gave no indication of his views on this. 

Mr. Stassen referred to the press problem and said that the Allies, 
from the very first, were and continue to be sticky about our press 
policy. 

Mr. Stassen said that he would like Ambassador Amos Peaslee to 
join him as a senior adviser. Ambassador Peaslee has broad interna- 
tional experience and it would be helpful if he, Stassen, could get him 
on his staff. 

The Secretary showed Mr. Stassen the section on disarmament in 
his UN speech. The Secretary incorporated various suggestions that 
were made. ’ 

The Secretary said that the real approach to the disarmament 
problem is to create conditions where armaments haven't got the same 
utility. He does not believe that nations do anything which is not in 
their vital interest and what we must do is create conditions that 





* Quarles’ speech is summarized in The New York Times, September 3, p. 7 

’ Secretary Dulles addressed the U.N. General Assembly on September 22 during 
the general debate phase of proceedings. For text of his address, see Department of State 
Bulletin, October 3, pp. 523-529 
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would eliminate the need for the use of armaments. The idea that we 
would do anything to give up our armaments as such is not in our 
national interest. 

Mr. Stassen commented that if you adopt the Eisenhower pro- 
posal and have no agreement on attacking forces you would eliminate 
the virtue of the proposal. That is why you have to go on with arma- 
ments limitation. 

The Secretary reverted to his doubts about a resolution in the 
General Assembly. He said that originally he thought that such a 
resolution would be desirable and was not now excluding the idea of a 
resolution. Mr. Stassen said that he would not write-off the idea of 
having a resolution and that Ambassador Lodge also wants it. Mr. 
Wainhouse suggested that the matter of tabling the resolution should 
await the outcome of the Geneva Four Power discussions. We could 
then assess all the considerations, to see whether a resolution should 
be tabled. The Secretary expressed the view that the Soviets will not 
buy the Eisenhower proposal. He felt that they are going to finesse it 
and that they do not want to do anything that would offend President 
Eisenhower. 

Mr. Wainhouse raised the question of coordinating the Govern- 
ment’s position on the disarmament problem while Mr. Stassen was in 
New York operating in the UN Disarmament Subcommittee. Mr. 
Wainhouse felt that the State Department should coordinate such 
positions with the other interested agencies. Mr. Stassen, however, felt 
that this should be done by the President's Special Committee. There 
was no opportunity to discuss this point further since Mr. Stassen was 
obliged to leave to catch a plane for New York. 





File Editorial Note 


On September 19, N.A. Bulganin, Chairman of the Soviet Council 
of Ministers, wrote to President Eisenhower on the subject of disarma- 
ment. Bulganin’s letter reviewed the discussions on disarmament at 
the Geneva “Summit” Conference and in the subcommittee of the 
United Nations Disarmament Commission, and he expressed his dis- 
appointment at the lack of progress in the subcommittee negotiations. 
Bulganin then wrote: 


“T must frankly say that the delay is occasioned to a considerable 
degree by the fact that the members of the subcommittee so far do not 
know the position of the representative of the United States with 
regard to those provisions which we had all the grounds to consider as 
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Bulganin went on to review Eisenhower's proposals presented at 
the Geneva Conference on aerial photography and the mutual ex- 
change of information on their armaments and armed forces, and he 
set forth reservations and objections to these proposals. He then ad- 
vanced suggestions on the levels of armed forces and the prohibition 
of nuclear weapons, and he renewed the Soviet proposition contained 
in its proposal submitted to the subcommittee of the Disarmament 
Commission on May 10 for the creation of control posts at key trans- 
portation facilities ‘designed to prevent dangerous concentration of 
troops and equipment on large scale and thereby remove the 
possibility of su ttack by one country against another.” 

Bulganin’s letter was delivered by Soviet Chargé Striganov to 
Acting Secretary Herbert Hoover, Jr., on September 20 for transmittal 
to the President, who was then vacationing in Colorado. The original 
of this letter (in Russian) is in Department of State, Central Files, 
600.0012/9-1955. The English translation was sent in to President 
Eisenhower in telegram 510, September 20. (/bid., 330.13/9-1955) For 
text of the letter, see Department of State Bulletin, October 24, 1955, 
pages 644-647, or Documents on Disarmament, 1945-1959, volume I, 
pages 516-521. 

Eisenhower suffered a heart attack on September 24 and therefore 
sent only an interim reply to Bulganin on October 11. (/bid., pages 
528-529) He did not send a more complete reply until March 1, 1956; 
for text, see Department of State Bulletin, March 26, 1956, pages 
514-515, or Documents on Disarmament, 1945-1959, volume I, pages 
593-595. Even so, Bulganin’s September 19 letter .nd Eisenhower's 
October 11 response initiated an exchange of many letters on disarma- 
ment between the two heads of government which continued through 
March 1958, when Nikita S. Khrushchev succeeded Bulganin as Chair- 
man of the Soviet Council of Ministers. 
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72. Memorandum of a Staff Meeting, New York, September 21, 
1955° 


Mr. Stassen made the following points: 


1. The Soviet did want to get Five Power agreement on goals for 
reduction and elimination. This letter’? admits that they haven't suc- 
ceeded and shows that our tactics have been successful. 

2. Therefore, they have to come in on a discussion of the Presi- 
dent’s proposal and try at that level to swing the discussion back to 
May 10. 


3. There are three questions: What does the Secretary of State say 
tomorrow?’ Should it be veleased? What kind of an answer does the 
President give and when does he give it? 


4. Mr. Stassen felt that there should be no early release of it; that 
the Secretary of State if it had been released should counter it by 
counter arguments and that the President should not get into negotia- 
tion by letter. 


5. Stassen said that they are tapering off on elimination and using 
prohibition of use. The letter does not bring up political issues. There 
is no need for a hurried response. We can easily surmount this one. 
This is definitely an answer to the Eisenhower proposal. 


6. Stassen would not recess the Sub-Committee because of the 
implication that the Soviets would wish to place that we were stalling. 
There is no need for a comprehensive plan. We would never have 
gotten a letter if they hadn't felt we had made headway. They really 
don’t hit the bases question as the staff thought they would. We have 
them admitted that they want to move on reductions and they admit 
that they can’t. Allies will be easier to handle with this than they were 
before. This is not a rejection. It is continuing negotiation. Our reaction 
should be reserved. If the Five Powers had agreed on everything the 
Soviets had wanted, think what adverse reaction throughout the world 
regarding a unilateral let-down by the free world. Fact is we have 
them talking now about aerial photography. 


7. Secretary Dulles didn’t quarrel with HES’ analysis of the Bul- 
ganin memo. He favored the simplicity of the Eisenhower proposal 
and wanted to keep out ground troops. 





‘Source: Department of State, Disarmament Files: Lot 58 D 133, Name File— 
Official Correspondence— Matteson. No drafting information or list of participants is 
given on the source text 


* See the editorial note, supra 
’ Regarding Dulles’ address, see footnote 7, Document 70 
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73. Telegram From the Department of State to the Mission at 
the United Nations’ 


Washington, September 22, 1955—6:01 p.m. 


197. For Stassen. Following replies Sobolev and Moch questions 
(your 312)” now approved State, Defense and AEC. 

Sobolev second 

1. “This question of the Soviet delegate, it would appear, might 
have two different premises. If the question assumes that the USSR 
and the US have agreed to the Eisenhower proposal and have pro- 
ceeded to implement this proposal and that a general disarmament 
convention is being drafted with many states as parties to it (including 
members and non-members of the United Nations), and if the ques- 
tion then seeks information as to whether it is the view of the United 
States that aerial reconnaissance should be a part of the inspection and 
control over all states in such a disarmament convention, the answer is 
affirmative. The United States believes that aerial reconnaissance is an 
essential part of the permanent inspection and control procedures over 
all states in a permanent disarmament convention. 

2. But if the question of the Soviet delegate is directed toward the 
initial proposal of the President, then I wish to make it clear the 
President's proposal is that a beginning should be made by agreement 
between the USSR and the United States within the framework of the 
United Nations for an exchange of military blueprints and of aerial 
reconnaissance, including photography, from one end to the other of 
each country. It is this proposal as further described in this subcommit- 
tee which constitutes the gateway through which progress can be 
made toward the limitation and reduction of all armaments and armed 
forces. 

3. The United States believes further that the agreement between 
the USSR and the US putting the President's plan into effect without 
delay might also provide for the adherence and participation, as 
agreed, of designated countries on an equitabie basis once the plan is 
in operation between the USSR and US. 

4. The United States further believes that, as soon as the plan is in 
operation, the countries participating in it and other states concerned 
might proceed at once to negotiate concerning the participation and 


‘Source: Department of State, Central Files, 330.13/9-1955. Secret; Niact. Drafted 
by Wainhouse and Spi 

* Telegram 312 from New York, September 19, gave the draft of proposed answers 
to Sobolev’s and Moch’s questions in the subcommittee. (/bid_) 

’ Sobolev’s second question asked 

“Is the aerial reconnaissance to be confined to the territories of the United States of 
America and the Soviet Union, or is this form of control to extend also to the other 
States parties to the disarmament convention?” (U.N. doc. DC/SC.1/PV.59, p. 19) 
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contribution which countries, including members and non-members of 
the United Nations, other than those originally designated, may make 
on an equitable basis.” ‘ 

Moch question: ° 

“As I have explained in my reply to Mr. Sobolev, the proposal of 
the President is directed toward providing against the possibility of a 
great surprise attack of any kind with any weapons.” 

With respect Sobolev first question’ following answer formally 
approved AEC this morning and is concurred in by State and Defense: 

“The proposal of the President is directed toward providing 
against the possibility of great surprise attack. For this purpose, neces- 
sary information regarding all weapons, including atomic, hydrogen, 
conventional and other types, would be exchanged. Such details as 
numbers, characteristics, and designs of nuclear weapons, which de- 
tails do not bear on the President's immediate objective—prevention 
of a great surprise attack—would not be exchanged. Other precise and 
specific information to be exchanged would be a matter of exact agree- 
ment between us, under the principles enunciated by the President. 
The information would be recriprocally exchanged in progressive 
stages. The acceptance by the Soviet Union of the President's proposal 
would then lead to detailed negotiations. There would be very many 
important details but we are confident we could reach agreement on 
details, because the acceptance of the proposal itself would be evi- 
dence that we both have the same objective in this matter, we have 
similar information, related problems, and a common interest in pro- 
viding against the possibility of great surprise attack.” 

We prefer language contained in para 3 of reply to Sobolev’s 
second question as quoted above to that suggested urtel 323.’ Con- 


*Stassen used almost the exact words of paragraphs 1-4 when he responded to 
Sobolev's second question at the 63d meeting of the subcommittee, September 23. (U.N 
doc. DC/SC.1/PV.63) 

* Moch’s question was 

“1 wonder whether the United States representative can clarify a point for me 
Several times in his statement he stressed that this plan would make it possible to 
prevent a surprise attack. Similar formulae occur in the Soviet note of 10 May, but in the 
latter the surprise attack was regarded as a concentration of troops and conventional 
matériel possibly supporting a thermonuclear attack. Is the United States representative 
using the expression ‘surprise attack” in this sense or does he also include attack in a 
possible future war, a war which might be conducted by means of thermonuclear 
weapons only without employing conventional armaments?” (U.N. doc. DC/SC.1/ 
PV.59, pp. 12-13) 

* Sobolev’s first question reads 

“It is important that we should receive some clarification as to whether the part of 
President Eisenhower's proposal dealing with the exchange of information about armed 
forces, which Mr. Stassen has introduced in the Sub-Committee, covers information 
about atomic and hydrogen weapons as well as conventional armaments.” (U.N. doc 
DC/SC.1/PV.58, p. 16) 

’ The reply to Sobolev’s second question in telegram 323 from New York, Septem- 
ber 21, reads 


Continued 
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74. Letter From the Acting Secretary of State to the Deputy 
Representative on the United Nations Disarmament 


Commission (Stassen) ' 


Washington, September 27, 1955. 


Dear HAROip: The Department of State agrees with the belief you 
express in your letter of September 13, 1955° that there should be no 
proposal for a technical study group made in the Disarmament Sub- 
committee at this time. The Department believes that consideration of 
the Technical Exchange Panel, as well as Mr. Nutting’s suggestion for 
a scientific committee to study the problem of inspection as it relates to 
the feasibility of elimination of nuclear weapons,’ should proceed in 
the President's Special Committee on Disarmament problems. The 
desirability of putting forward either of these ideas could be reassessed 
later in the light of developments in the Subcommittee. 

We concur also in the decision reached at the meeting of the 
President's Special Committee on Monday, September 19, in respect 
of Mr. Berding’s suggestion for a limited tryout of blueprint exchange 


' Source: Department of State, Disarmament Files: Lot 58 D 133, Inspection—Task 
Force. Confidential 

* Document 68 

* Nutting, who discussed his proposal with the Western delegations to the Subcom- 
mittee of the U.N. Disarmament Commission in late September, formally introduced it 
to the subcommittee on October 7. The proposal asked the subcommittee to ‘consider 
setting up a group of eminent scientists representing each of our five countries” to 
investigate and report on the problem of ibition and elimination of nuclear weap- 
ons. For Nutting’s proposal, see U.N. doc /SC.1/PV.68, pp. 13-15) 
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and mutual aerial photography,‘ that no action on this proposal be 
taken now but that the Special Committee keep it under review. 

With reference to the next to the last paragraph of your letter, the 
Department believes that in providing guidance or in answering que- 
ries you put to us from New York it should undertake to coordinate 
with the Department of Defense and the AEC, so that these communi- 
cations may be regarded by you as constituting interdepartmentally 
cleared positions. The suggestion is not intended to duplicate the 
functions of the Special Committee, but only to provide a procedure 
for rapid handling of communications with you in New York. 

Sincerely yours, 





Herbert Hoover, Jr. 


* Berding’s suggestion is discussed in Document 68. No formal record of the meet- 
ing of the President's Special Committee on September 19 has been found in Depart- 
ment of State files 





75. Memorandum for the File, by the Secretary of State's 


Special Assistant for Atomic Energy Affairs (Smith)' 


Washington, September 27, 1955. 
SUBJECT 
President's Proposal! File * —Discussion with Mr. Hoover 


On September 27 Mr. Hoover advised me that he had discussed 
the ICA’ proposal for handling the financing of the President's re- 
search reactor plan with Hollister and Strauss. He said that the Presi- 
dent had determined that all atomic energy matters would be handled 
by the Atomic Energy Commission. He said that a number of agencies 
were trying to get into the atomic energy business. He feels that the 
matter should be centralized in AEC and if it needed advice it would 
obtain it from ICA. He said that he had told Strauss that he had better 
organize for this job because we could not stop other people from 
trying to get into the act forever. 





‘Source: Department of State, Atomic Energy Files: Lot 57 D 688, Power and 
Research Reactors. Confidential 

? A handwritten notation above the preceding three words in the source text reads 
‘Research reactor implementation — 

* The International Cooperation Administration was a semiautonomous organiza- 
tion in the Department of State established by Executive Order 10610 of May 9, to 
administer foreign aid 
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I pointed out that we could work out a program under any organi- 
zational set-up chosen. However, | pointed out that Strauss has histor- 
ically been negative on foreign atomic energy activities and that if the 
President's program was to avoid a negative implementation the AEC 
would have to reforrs. | pointed out the delays which AEC allows in 
certain cases involving international problems. 








76. | Telegram From the Mission at the United Nations to the 
Department of State’ 


New York, September 28, 1955—1 p.m. 


340. From USDel Disarmament Subcommittee. Re: Summary 
Four-Power meeting * afternoon 27 September, Moch chairman. 

Moch recounted highlights of personal conversation with Malik 
and Soviet Delegation who inquired if four Western powers had as yet 
discussed Bulganin letter.’ Moch replied negatively. He further stated 
Soviets are anticipating early discussion of letter. Soviets inquired why 
Bulganin letter was released to press. Soviets further expressed con- 
cern three Western Foreign Ministers are meeting in New York and 
wondered why this could not be extended include Mr. Molotov. 
Moch’s reply was this would be premature at this time. 

Moch asked Soviets specific questions with following answers: 
was aim of Bulganin letter to place discussions on bilateral basis? 
Soviet replied in negative and stated letter was distributed to French 
and British as well. Moch inquired about use of words “prohibition of 
use” of nuclear weapons rather than “elimination”. Did this indicate a 
change in Soviet position? Soviets startled, and asserted they did not 
attach so many shades of meaning to words and that their position 
remained specifically as May 10 proposal. It was Moch’s view that 
Soviet answer was sincere. 

Soviets were asked if aerial inspection could be effective as a 
system of control. Reply was they stood on their May 10 proposal as 
best system of control which would be effective perhaps until intro- 


' Source: Department of State, Central Piles, 330.13,/9-2855. Secret; Priority 
* Reference is to the four Western —_ the United States, United Kingdom. 
bcom 


Canada, and France, represented on the mittee of the U.N. Disarmament Com 
mission. These four powers met on a regular basis during the meetings of the subcom 
mittee to discuss developments in the subcommittee and try to develop agreement in 
advance on positions to be taken at future subcommittee meetings 

* See Document 71 
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duction of guided missiles. Moch asked if letter indicated that agree- 
ment could now be reached on such subjects as levels of armed forces 
if discussion of methods of control of elimination of nuclear weapons 
were set aside. The answer was “no”, that entire problem must be 
discussed and agreed upon comprehensively. 

Nutting (UK) observed that any establishment of force levels must 
be geared to requirement for support of retaliatory nuclear airpower. 

Stassen stated that decision to publish Bulganin letter was agreed 
between Molotov and Secretary Dulles to avoid unfortunate conclu- 
sions that might arise as result of piecemeal release or leaks to press. 

In reply to a question by Stassen, it was Moch’s view that Malik 
would not head up subcommittee delegation and Nutting added Malik 
had told him he contemplated one more month's stay. 

Regarding possibility earlier advanced by UK of private meeting 
of subcommittee to discuss Bulganin letter, it was UK belief upon 
reflection that it might be inappropriate at this time. Rather than ask 
Soviets blunt question of whether or not they have abandoned elimi- 
nation of nuclear weapons, we should wait until such time as we have 
prepared a Western position on levels of arms to include retention of 
nuclear weapons and ask them for Soviet view. 

Regarding continuance of subcommittee meetings, British view 
that continuance beyond 8 October would unnecessarily subject us to 
Soviet attempts to split Western position. This would place US in 
precarious position since many of our views remain unreconciled. 
Schedule proposed by Nutting would be: Adjourn subcommittee 8 
October, subcommittee report to be available to Foreign Ministers at 
Geneva and to Disarmament Commission immediately afterwards. 
Interim report to contain proviso that a postscript would probably be 
added as result of Foreign Ministers meeting. 

Stassen preferred not to submit subcommittee report to Disarma- 
ment Commission until after the Geneva meetings because of unfortu- 
nate de-valuing effect it would have on meeting of Foreign Ministers 
Moch suggested as compromise that informal report be sent seven 
other delegates to Disarmament Commission, who could be studying 
it prior to final official report. Moch considered here important sub- 
committee meetings continue without recess because of possibility 
adverse public opinion might draw conclusion shutdown was result of 
either President's illness or effect of Bulganin letter. 

Essential we keep moving forward and maintain flexibility of 
position. Moch most anxious introduce his synthesis into subcommit- 
tee or GA. Would prefer Four-Power concurrence but is prepared go it 
alone. Nutting suggested continued consultations on part of four pow- 
ers as substitute for subcommittee sessions to consolidate views al- 
ready near agreement. Nutting observed British public opinion at pre- 
sent time is prepared to accept fact elimination of nuclear weapons is 
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impossible. pep ee an ag amedaamper ascamebeeden 


Stassen saw no objection to Moch or M.ttin’ referring to Bulganin 
letter in subcommittee, but in view of President's illness and conse- 
quent absence of specific Presidential comment thereon, he did not 
wish table it at present time. 

Tentatively planned on subcommittee meeting Friday, September 
30, as well. 


Lodge 


* Telegram 339 from New York, September 27, summarized the possibility of Italy 

ing closer association with the subcommittee Stassen raised and supported the idea 
of State, Central Files, 330.13,/9-2755) 

* Paul Martin 





77. Memorandum of Discussion at the 261st Meeting of the 
National Security Council, Washington, October 13, 1955’ 


[Here follow a paragraph listing the participants at the meeting 
and agenda item 1.) 


2. Geneva Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy’ 


At the outset of his remarks the Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission indicated that he had brought with him colored photo- 
graphs of the highlights of the exhibition at Geneva which he would 
show to the Council at the end of his statement 

After pointing out that the Geneva Conference on Peaceful Uses 
had been initiated by the United States at the Bermuda Conference in 
1953, and had been “adopted” by the United Nations in 1954, Admi- 
ral Strauss said he believed that the success of the Conference had 
resulted largely from the new climate of opinion which had emerged 
from the preceding Heads-of-Government Conference in July at Ge- 
neva. 


' Source: Eisenhower Library, Whitman File, NSC Records. Top Secret. Drafted by 
Gleason on October 14 

* The Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy was held in Geneva, 
Switzerland, August 8-20. F-~ “‘rauss’ public statement on the results of this confer 
ence, see Department of State «/letin, October 10, 1955, pp. 555-559 
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Admiral Strauss went on to point out that the Geneva Conference 
on Peaceful Uses was probably the largest scientific gathering that the 
world had ever seen and was certainly the largest conference ever 
sponsored by the United Nations. Eleven hundred ten (1110) scientific 
papers had been presented during the fourteen days in which the 
Conference was in session. The U.S. Delegation, consisting of 287 
scientists, had been carefully selected not only for scientific compe- 
tence but also with an eye to the suitability of the members to obtain 
security clearances. The dropping of . . . had been necessitated by 
his inability to secure a ““Q” clearance. . . . 

While making it clear that the U.S. Delegation had not gone to 
Geneva in order to win prizes, Admiral Strauss said that our United 
States exhibit was certainly the largest and most impressive. Next in 
order was the Russian exhibit which Admiral Strauss found more 
interesting than the British exhibit. The French, the Germans, the 
Scandinavians, the Belgians, and Canadians all had exhibits which 
would be shown in the subsequent photographs. 

Admiral Strauss indicated that the development of atomic energy 
in order to provide power was by all odds the subject of greatest 
interest and importance at the Conference. The exhibits indicated a 
wide variety of approaches by the several nations to the problem of 
providing atomic power. The United States, of course, was in the 
process of trying to explore all possible approaches to the attainment 
of atomic power at economically suitable cost. We are building as 
many different kinds of atomic power plants as our scientists, techni- 
cians and engineers can think of. The British, on the other hand, 
worried as they are over the prospective loss of many of their sources 
of conventional power, are putting their money on a single approach 
to the development of atomic power. . . . 

As for the Russians, it was now perfectly clear that they could be 
described in no sense as technically backward. The Soviet equipment 
exhibited at the Geneva Conference was, for the most part, mass 
produced—not in laboratories but in manufacturing plants. 


Admiral Strauss said that he would summarize the significance for 
the United States of the Conference in the following terms: 


In the first place, the Conference had provided the United States a 
handsome dividend in the shape of a victory for our fundamental 
national policy. The Conference had done much to counter Soviet 
propaganda that the United States was interested in atomic energy for 
warlike purposes only. Scientists and visitors from other countries 
were perfectly astonished to see how true was the reverse of the Soviet 
charge. They could be counted upon to carry back to their own coun- 
tries the undoubted evidence of United States progress in the develop- 


ment of atomic energy for peaceful purposes. 
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Secondly, in the realm of pure science, the Soviets had astonished 
achievements, notably with the photographs they exhibited 

new cyclotron. While this was a copy of our cyclotron at 

, California, it was twice as big. It must have cost approxi- 


ments in the realm of pure basic science. 

A third by-product of the Geneva Conference was the creation of 
a situation in which there were no nations who could be described as 
“have not” nations with respect to information on the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy. The United States had additionally supplied a number 
of research reactors. 

Lastly, the Conference had clearly revealed that the Soviet scien- 
tists were, in the main, young men. This reflects the correctness of our 
earlier estimates on the extraordinary number of young engineers and 
scientists being turned out by the Soviet Union. It was also a strong 
warning to us that we must step up the number of scientists, engi- 
neers, and technicians graduating from our own schools. Expressing 
great concern at the comparatively small number of scientists and 
engineers being trained in the United States, Admiral Strauss said that 
the root of the trouble was to be found, not in the universities and 
institutions of higher learning, but in our high schools. After citing 
statistics to illustrate the problem, Admiral Strauss said that he had no 
clear idea of how to solve the problem and that he was not really the 
man to try. However, he had picked up the ball and would run with it 
until he could give it to somebody else. 

The Vice President inquired of Admiral Strauss as to the reasons 
for the shrinking in the number of courses in mathematics and the 
basic sciences in American secondary schools. After citing statistics on 
this matter, Admiral Strauss said that he would gather these statistics 
together and present the results to the National Security Council at an 
early date. 

Secretary Wilson said he was inclined to believe that there was 
too much of the “pursuit of happiness” by young people in our 
secondary schools. Our young people were allergic 1 the hard work 
required by courses in mathematics and the sciences. Governor Stas- 
sen was more inclined, he said, to attribute the source of the a:“‘culty 
to the lack of competent teachers in the scientific field. Tcachers of 
science and potential teachers in this field had been lurcd into industry 
by the prospect of much higher wages. 

Agreeing with Governor Stassen’s point, the Vice President sug- 
gested that the problem raised by Admiral Strauss could presumably 
be placed on the agenda of the White House Conference on Education 
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to be held in December. Mr. Dillon Anderson reminded the Council 
that a Subcommittee of the National Security Council Planning Board, 
consisting of representatives of the Department of Defense and of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization, were engaged in a study of scientific 
manpower in connection with the Planning Board’s review of basic 
national security policy.’ 

Dr. Flemming pointed out that President Sproul * of the Univer- 
sity of California had recently been invited to be head of a committee 
appointed by the President to investigate this problem. Admiral 
Strauss said he was delighted to have this news and would be more 
than pleased to give to President Sproul and his committee the task 
which had fallen upon him. Mr. Allen Dulles emphasized the impor- 
tance of giving the President's committee a clear idea of the great 
progress which the Soviet Union had made in producing large num- 
bers of young scientists and engineers. 

At the conclusion of his report Admiral Strauss showed colored 
photographs of the most interesting end significant exhibits at the 
Conference and paid tribute to the work of Mr. Streibert and his 
agency for the success of the U.S. effort at the Geneva Conference. 


The National Security Council:° 


Noted and discussed the oral report on the subject by the Chair- 
man, Atomic Energy Commission. 


3. Report by the Special Assistant to the President on Disarmamert 


Governor Stassen asked Mr. Lay to distribute to the members of 
the Council a written report on disarmament problems which took the 
form of a preliminary draft memorandum from Governor Stassen to 
the Secretary of State on the subject, “The Big-Four Foreign Ministers’ 
Meeting at Geneva in Relationship to the Agenda Item of Disarma- 
ment’. (A copy of the memorandum is included in the Minutes of this 
Meeting.) ° 

Governor Stassen then stressed that his memorandum report was 
purely informational in character. It would, accordingly, require no 
decisions by the National Security Council at this meeting. Under the 
aegis of the Secretary of State, preparations had been going forward as 


’ Reference is apparently to the ODM-Defense working group, which submitted its 
report on maintaining U.S. technological superiority to the NSC Planning Board on 
December 21. Documentation is scheduled for publication in volume xix. 

* Robert Gordon Sproul, President of the University of California. 

*The following paragrap} constitutes NSC Action No. 1450, approved by the 


President on October 19. (Department of State, S/S-NSC (Miscellaneous) Files: Lot 66 
D 95, NSC Actions) 

* Not attached to the source text. A fourth preliminary draft of Stassen’s memoran- 
dum to Dulles, October 12, is ibid., Disarmament Files: Lot 58 D 133, Disarmament 
Problems Committee 
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to how to deal with the disarmament item at the Geneva Conference. 
The present report was a contribution to these preparations. Mean- 
while, said Governor Stassen, the United Nations Subcommittee on 
Disarmament was in recess. While Governor Stassen stressed the 
purely informational character of the present report, he said he be- 
lieved that it might prove necessary to obtain a few decisions or a 
consensus by the National Security Council on various aspects of the 
disarmament problem before Secretary Dulles left for the Geneva For- 
eign Ministers’ meeting. 

After a brief description of the work of his own staff and of the 
President's Special Committee on Disarmament Problems, Governor 
Stassen said that he would summarize briefly the contents of the 
present report. 

The first section of the report constituted an effort to estimate the 
aims of the U.S.S.R. in relation to the disarmament issue at the Foreign 
Ministers’ meeting. These aims were set forth on Pages 1 and 2 of the 
memorandum and there seemed to be pretty general agreement 
among the departmental representatives as to the nature of Soviet 
aims. 

Section II of the memorandum on Pages 3 and 4 set down sug- 
gested goals for the United States, the United Kingdom and France on 
the disarmament item at the Foreign Ministers’ meeting. This section, 
said Governor Stassen, was still under very active consideration al- 
though there was approaching agreement at the staff level on its 
content. 

Section III of the memorandum on Pages 5 through 9 consisted of 
specific suggestions for the position of the Western Big Three in view 
of the preceding sections on Western goals and on estimated Soviet 
aims. These specific suggestions all pointed to obtaining the passage of 
a resolution of disarmament in the United Nations General Assembly. 
It was obviously in our interest, said Governor Stassen, to seize the 
initiative in this matter rather than leaving it to the Soviet Union. A 
preliminary draft of such a United Nations resolution was set forth in 
Annex I’ of the memorandum. Governor Stassen then said he would 
run through this annex briefly and in so doing would touch upon 
some of the issues which might have to come before the National 
Security Council for resolution. For example, on Page 2 of the annex, 
we confronted the serious questions which arose around the issue of 
the elimination and prohibition of stocks of nuclear weapons. In this 
area the representatives of the Department of Defense and of the 
Atomic Energy Commission had raised very serious questions in the 
course of the drafting of the resolution. 





’ Annex | is attached to the fourth preliminary draft of Stassen’s memorandum to 
Dulles, October 12. 
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Further questions were bound to come up on this as well as other 
t issues. Accordingly, Governor Stassen said that he believed 
that when the Secretary of State went to the Foreign Ministers’ Con- 
ference, he should have in his brief case a certain number of thor- 
oughly-staffed new positions which he might, if he chose, put forward 
at the Geneva discussions on disarmament. If the Secretary of State so 
desired, agreement on these positions could be secured in advance of 
the meeting. Indeed, the present memorandum offered an instance of 
an attempt to set forth such new positions for the Secretary of State. 
An attempt had been made to test whether or not we could induce the 
Soviets to open the door for acceptance of the full proposal on dis- 
armament made by President Eisenhower at the Geneva Heads-of- 
Government Conference, by getting their preliminary agreement to a 
much more modest aerial inspection and exchange of military infor- 
mation in an area of perhaps a hundred or two hundred miles in 
breadth. This suggestion was designed to rally world public opinion to 
his side and to provide the Secretary of State with a negotiating point 
vis-a-vis the Soviets. 

Another suggestion concerned a matter about which the Secretary 
of State had already expressed great concern. Namely, if things were 
allowed simply to drift along as they were now doing, it was inevitable 
that other nations than the three now possessing them, would in due 
course learn how to make and stockpile atomic weapons. The problem 
was how to prevent this development and the President's Special 
Committee* had been studying the problem. Was it possible, for ex- 
ample, that we could extend President Eisenhower's inspection pro- 
posal beyond the United States and the U.S.S.R. to include all nations 
potentially capable of manufacturing nuclear weapons? While this 
problem was being studied, Governor Stassen said that the results of 
the study had not yet been put down on paper. 

In conclusion, Governor Stassen said that this was where the 
matter now rested. He said that he had brought it before the National 
Security Council because it had been agreed that in the absence of the 
President, it was desirable for all the members of the Council to know 
about and to discuss such matters. 

The Vice President inquired of the Secretary of State as to the 
place on the Geneva Agenda to which the disarmament item had been 
assigned. Secretary Dulles replied that it was Agenda Item 2, although 
the third item, that is, increased contacts between the East and the 
West, would be dealt with by the experts concurrently with the For- 
eign Ministers deliberations on the first two items on the Geneva 
Agenda. Secretary Dulles stressed his hope of confining the Confer- 
ence to a period of not much more than three weeks. 





* See footnote 4, Document 68. 
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With respect to the draft resolution which had been outlined by 
Governor Stassen, as well as Governor Stassen’s suggestions, Secre- 
tary Dulles said it was important for the Council to realize that all 
these things were still in an embryonic stage as far as we in the State 
Department are concerned. However, since these matters must soon 
be discussed by the U.S. authorities with the British and the French, 
Secretary Dulles said that he would welcome any ideas or suggestions 
which came from those around the table. 


Secretary Wilson commented that he thought rather well of the 
British suggestion (referred to earlier by Governor Stassen) for the 
setting up of an international group of scientists to study intensively 
ways and means of detecting past, present, and future production of 
fissionable materials and nuclear weapons. ° 


Admiral Strauss said that he took the completely opposite view 
and hoped that we would do our best to get the British to call off their 
proposal. We in the United States, said Admiral Strauss, were ex- 
tremely apprehensive over the creation of such an international scien- 
tific group although we did favor the creation by each nation of a 
group of its own scientists who would study the difficult question of 
detecting the production of fissionable materials. Admiral Strauss ex- 
plained that our worry over such an international group arose from the 
impossibility of being able to agree to furnish to such an international 
group of scientists certain information in our possession. On the other 
hand, of course, we did not want the United States to seem to be 
placed in the position of being opposed to seeking a means of de- 
tecting the past and present production of fissionable materials and of 
nuclear weapons. As yet, of course, as all of the Council members 
were aware, our American scientists have been unable to discern any 
means whatsoever of detecting past production of fissionable materi- 
als. 


Mr. Nelson Rockefeller warmly endorsed the alternative sugges- 
tion of setting up a series of national scientific groups to study the 
detection of the problem. He believed that public opinion would find 
this solution just as acceptable as the solution represented by a single 
international committee. Secretary Dulles thought a solution to the 
problem might be found along the lines of the study now being con- 
ducted to investigate the genetics effects of nuclear fall-out. “° 


Secretary Dulles then explained that there were a good many pros 
and cons on the issue (outlined by Governor Stassen) of whether or 
not to try an aerial arms inspection in a quite small area by way of 
finding an entering wedge to induce Soviet acceptance of the full 





* Reference is to Nutting’s proposal to the Subcommittee of the U.N. Disarmament 
Commission on October 7; see footnote 3, Document 74 
Regarding this issue, see Documents 22, 31, and 32. 
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inspection plan outlined by President Eisenhower at Geneva. On the 
negative side of the argument for such a small inspection plan was the 
possibility that if we propose such a plan, the Soviets might willingly 
accept it because it would enable them to avoid accepting anything 
more of the President’s much more sweeping inspection plan. In short, 
said Secretary Dulles, he was inclined to doubt whether the Presi- 
dent’s Geneva proposal was “‘divisible”’. 

Dulles then alluded to the immense technical problem 
raised by the President's Geneva proposal. It was obvious that if we 
ever arrived at some kind of world-wide system for the inspection and 
control of armaments and the exchange of blueprints and military 
information, vast technical problems would be involved. As it seemed 
to him, continued Secretary Dulles, the President's Geneva proposal 
on inspection was not really offered so much as a technical proposal or 
a cure-all as it was a means designed primarily to change the atmos- 
phere of the world. In this respect it resembled the President's earlier 
“Atoms for Peace” proposal made to the United Nations. If this were 
actually the case, it would be rather foolish to cut down the dimen- 
sions of the President's Geneva proposal. The President had, in es- 
sence, said at Geneva to the Russians, ‘Come into my house and see 
for yourself whatever there is in it.’’ If we now follow the suggestion 
made in the memorandum, we would be saying to the Russians, 
“Come into my house and see whatever there is in one room in that 
house”. Over and above this argument against accepting such a modi- 
fication of the President's original proposal, Secretary Dulles pointed 
out that the President's Geneva offer on inspection had put the Rus- 
sians on the hook. They were plainly in a quandary. It was not easy 
either to accept or to reject the President's idea. Certainly, we do not 
now wish to let them off this hook. While perhaps something like the 
more modest inspection area might have to be offered to the Russians 
at some later stage in the disarmament negotiations, it seemed highly 
doubtful to Secretary Dulles that any such offer should be made while 
the exchange of correspondence between the President and Premier 
Bulganin is still going on.'' At least no such modified offer should be 
made until the President is in the position of being able clearly to 
indicate his views. 

In reply to Secretary Dulles, Governor Stassen pointed out an- 
other possibility. It was at least possible that if the Soviets were in- 
duced to try the experiment of arms inspection in a very limited area, 
far from being able to stop at this point, their acceptance might have 
the effect of forcing them into ultimate acceptance of the entire wide- 
spread inspection program proposed by the President. (An outline of 
such a small pilot test of aerial inspection and exchange of blueprints is 





" See Document 71. 
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set forth in Annex II of Governor Stassen’s memorandum to the 
Secretary of State.) 

Thereafter, at the insistence of Secretary Wilson, Council discus- 
sion centered on the last paragraph of the draft United Nations resolu- 
tion (Page 3 of Annex I of the draft memorandum). ’ Secretary Wilson 
noted that this program called for the prompt implementation of the 
President's proposal on an aerial inspection and exchange of 
blueprints. Secretary Wilson said that he understood that if the Soviets 

the President's proposal on aerial inspection, the United 
States would be willing to accept the Soviet proposal for ground in- 
spection as set forth in their May 10, 1955 restatement. Accordingly, 
Secretary Wilson wondered why this last paragraph of the United 
Nations resolution was still confined to acceptance by the Soviets of 
the President's aerial inspection proposal and indicated nothing about 
United States readiness to accept the Soviet proposal for ground in- 
spection. Should not the paragraph, asked Secretary Wilson, marry the 
two proposals? 

In reply to Secretary Wilson’s point, Secretary Dulles confessed 
that he was not very happy over this last paragraph in the proposed 
United Nations disarmament resolution. It had been added in point of 
fact as a result of his conference with President Eisenhower at Denver 
last Tuesday. In further answer to Secretary Wilson, Secretary Dulles 
emphasized that the Soviet’s May 10 proposal for ground inspection 
was in a sense the price that the United States was willing to pay in 
order to induce the Soviets to buy the President's entire proposal of 
July 21, 1955. Therefore, it would be desirable not to indicate in 
advance our acceptance of the Soviet proposal by including it in the 
United Nations resolution but instead to await a Soviet request for 
inclusion of their May 10 proposal and predicate our acceptance of 
their proposal on Soviet agreement to accept all of the President's July 
21 proposal. 

Secretary Wilson said that Defense Department authorities 
thought it desirable to insure ground inspection and in this sense they 
favored the Soviet proposal. 

At this point the Vice President called attention to the lateness of 
the hour and suggested that the discussion of this whole problem be 
carried over to next week's meeting of the National Security Council. 


" Annex Il is attached to the fourth preliminary draft of Stassen’s memorandum to 
Dulles, October 12. 

" The final paragraph of this draft U.N. resolution reads: 

“Requests, that the states directly concerned take steps to implement promptly the 

l on aerial inspection and exchange of blueprints of the President of the United 

tes made on July 21, 1955, and that all states cooperate in facilitating such implemen- 

tation as a beginning toward a comprehensive program for the control, limitation and 

balanced reduction of all armaments and armed forces.” (Department of State, Disarma- 
ment Files: Lot 58 D 133, Disarmament Problems Committee) 
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The other members of the Council agreed with the Vice President and 
Governor Stassen pointed out that at next week's meeting it might be 
necessary to solve some of the differences which had emerged in the 
present discussion. 

The Vice President then said that before concluding this morn- 
ing’s discussion of the disarmament item, the Council should hear the 
views of Admiral Radford. 

Admiral Radford stated that unfortunately this was the first time 
he had seen a copy of the memorandum from Governor Stassen to 
Secretary Dulles. Governor Stassen interrupted to point out that a 
representative of Admiral Radford had been present at all meetings of 
the special committee which had been working on the memorandum. 

Admiral Radford stated to the Council that ten years ago he 
personally had believed in the possibility and practicability of banning 
all nuclear weapons. He no longer thought so. It was certain that 
atomic and nuclear weapons would be used eventually in future wars. 
Moreover, he had believed that the National Security Council itself 
had in effect agreed that the attempt to ban nuclear weapons was 
essentially unrealistic. We must, accordingly, be extremely careful not 
to get ourselves in a maneuver which might be contrary to this consen- 
sus. 

Secretary Dulles interrupted Admiral Radford to say that of course 
we were admittedly in something of a dilemma. We have invoked in 
recent years the inability to devise any sure scientific means of de- 
tecting the production of fissionable materials as the chief reason why 
we can no longer agree to the reduction or banning of nuclear weap- 
ons. Now the British have come along and said that, at the very least, 
we should continue to try to find a scientific means of detecting the 
production of fissionable materials. If success should attend this effort, 
the entire U.S. position would be exposed. On the other hand, Secre- 
tary Dulles said, he simply did not feel able, from the standpoint of 
public relations, to stand up and say to the entire world that nuclear 
weapons are here to stay forever. 

Governor Stassen emphasized strongly against either the Presi- 
dent or the Secretary of State getting up and saying publicly that 
nuclear weapons should not be banned. After all, we are gradually 
bringing the public of the free world along the path of recognizing that 
in point of fact nuclear bombs cannot be banned, but we should not 
make a positive declaration to that effect. As evidence of the educa- 
tional process, Governor Stassen cited the fact that at its Margate 
Conference, '* the British Labour Party had refused to endorse a reso- 
lution offered by Leftist elements in favor of banning the atomic bomb. 





The Labour Party held its annual conference in Margate, United Kingdom, Octo- 
ber 10-14 
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Admiral Radford stated with considerable emphasis that the na- 
tional security of the United States today depended on these weapons 
and would continue to depend on these weapons for the indefinite 
future. He believed that the British and the French also now under- 
stand that their national security depends upon the existence of these 
weapons in the hands of the United States. Accordingly, he agreed 
with Governor Stassen that we were making progress. 

Secretary Wilson said that he could confirm the general accuracy 
of Admiral Radford’s position as a result of the points of view raised at 
the meeting of the NATO Defense Ministers from which he had just 
returned. 


The National Security Council: *° 


a. Noted and discussed a query draft of a memorandum to 
the Secretary of State from the Special Assistant to the President on 


Disarmament ee with the agenda item on disarmament for the 
forthcoming Foreign Min 
uted at the nesting 

b. Agreed to continue discussion on this subject at next week's 
Council meeting. 


isters’ meeting, copies of which were distrib- 


[Here follow the remaining agenda items. ] 


S. Everett Gleason 





* Paragraphs a and b that follow constitute NSC Action No. 1451, approved by the 
President on October 19. (Department of State, S/S-NSC (Miscellaneous) Files: Lot 66 
D 95) 





78. Editorial Note 


From October 20 to 22, the special task groups on inspection 
appointed by Harold E. Stassen to implement NSC Action No. 1419 
met with Stassen’s Special Staff at Quantico, Virginia, for an intensive 
intergroup review of the entire inspection problem relating to disarma- 
ment. Regarding the appointment of these task forces, see Stassen’s 
letter to Wilson, Document 55. Regarding NSC Action No. 1419, see 
footnote 8, Document 45. 

Preparatory documentation for the conference includes prelimi- 
nary reports, segment reports, and weekly progress reports prepared 
during September and October, and is in Department of State, Dis- 
armament Files: Lot 58 D 133, under the following folder titles: Task 
Force—Communications Systems; Inspection—Task Force; Task 
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Force—Ground Forces; Task Force—Army; Task Force—Budget and 
Finance; Task Force—Budgetary and Economics; Inspection—Task 
Force—Nuclear; Inspection—Task Force—Navy; Disarmament Policy; 
Aerial Inspection; and Name Files—Official Correspondence. A verba- 
tim transcript of the Quantico meeting; 11 preliminary summary re- 
ports, dated October 20-22; and a report of the Quantico session, 
dated November 10, are ibid., Inspection—Task Force. 





79. Letter From the Representative at the United Nations 
(Lodge) to the Secretary of State’ 


New York, October 26, 1955. 


Dear Foster: The President brought up the disarmament question 
when I visited him in Denver on Monday, October 24th. I had not 
intended to bring it up, thinking it might distress him.* He expressed 
his approbation of the following plan, which I outlined to him after he 
had interrogated me: 

1. That in the Political and Security Committee of the General 
Assembly, I try to get acceptance by the USSR, UK, France and Can- 
ada of a resolution which, in addition to containing an endorsement of 
the President's plan, would contain the Soviet ground inspection item 
which the President has approved, ’ and such British and French ideas 
as are generally acceptable. 

The President stressed that at Geneva both Eden and Faure had 
enthusiastically told him of their approval of his plan. 

2. That if this attempt fails, I then try to get a US-UK-France 
agreement, similarly conceived, possibly still containing Soviet ideas. 

3. That if this fails, and the Committee seems likely to adopt the 
regular routine resolution directing the Subcommittee merely to con- 
tinue its studies, I offer an endorsement of the President's plan as an 
amendment. 

The various fall-back positions would, of course, not be divulged 
at all. 





' Source: Department of State, Disarmament Files: Lot 58 D 133. Top Secret 

* The President was still recuperating from his heart attack of September 24 

’ Eisenhower's approval of ground inspection teams is contained in his letter to 
Bulganin, October 11; for text, see Documents on Disarmament, 1945-1959, vol. |, pp 
528-529 
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If the Soviets object that the aerial inspection scheme does not 
cover outlying bases, our position, according to the President, should 
be that the US has no objection whatever to such aerial inspection but 
that we have no satellites, that all our arrangements with other coun- 
tries are entirely voluntary and that this would be up to the countries 
where the bases are located to decide for themselves. He seemed quite 
sure that both England and France would agree to such inspection 
over their territory. 

To carry out this plan, | must be in a position to get quick deci- 
sions from Washington. Some current bottlenecks are: 


a) An answer to the Soviet question as to whether the President's 
plan covers atomic installations or not; 

b) Language relating the President's plan to arms reduction; 

c) And the best formula for extending the President's plan to other 
countries. 


I talked this over with Herb‘ on the telephone from Denver just 
after | had seen the President and he expressed general agreement 
with the idea. 


It seems to me that getting an endorsement by the General As- 
sembly of the President's plan would accomplish the following: 


1. It would enable us to hold the Soviet Union to allowing aerial 
inspection over their country because, if they did not allow it, they 
would be violating a General Assembly resolution. This would put 
them in disrepute before the world, paving the way for various de- 
grees of censure with the possibility of ultimately a branding by the 
United Nations as the troublemaker and war-monger of the world. As 
I do not think they want to risk such obloquy, | believe they will 


permit the aerial inspection. 

2. This will effectively protect the United States from a surprise 
attack and this alone, in my opinion, more than justifies the existence 
of the United Nations and would be the most magnificent proof of the 
excellence of the Eisenhower Administration. Even if it had never 
done anything else, this alone would give it a secure place in history. 


3. Such action by the General Assembly would give us a spectacu- 
lar gain in the cold war, get for us the initiative as the great leaders for 
peace in the world and would also win resounding and widespread 
support from US public opinion. 


* Herbert Hoover, |r 
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* Printed from a copy that bears this typed signature. 





80. Editorial Note 


John Foster Dulles, V.M. Molotov, Harold Macmillan, and Antoine 
Pinay represented the United States, the Soviet Union, the United 
Kingdom, and France, respectively, at the meeting of the Foreign Min- 
isters in Geneva from October 27 to November 16. The Western pow- 
ers’ invitation to the Geneva Summit Conference had stated that East- 
West tensions should be approached in two stages: the development 
of agreements on the substantive issues and the methods to be fol- 
lowed in exploring solutions to them, and the second stage in which 
the problems would be discussed in detail. The Heads of Government 
summit meeting in Geneva, July 18-23, was supposed to foster the 
first, and the Foreign Ministers meeting later that year became the 
organizational format to promote the second. For the views of the 
United States on the initial purposes of the Heads of Government 
meeting, see the note of the United States, the United Kingdom, and 
France to the Soviet Union, May 10, printed in Department of State 
Bulletin, May 23, pages 832-833. 


The directive of the Geneva Summit Conference, July 23, in- 
structed their Foreign Ministers to discuss three major problem areas: 
European security and Germany, disarmament, and development of 
contacts between East and West. The directive to the Foreign Ministers 
further specified that they would meet “to initiate their consideration 
of these questions and to determine the organisation of their work.” 
For text, see ibid, August 1, 1955, pages 176-177. 


The result of the discussions on these issues at the Foreign Minis- 
ters meeting in Geneva were inconclusive in terms of specific agree- 
ments, and the final communiqué of the meeting, November 16, con- 
cludes: 
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“The Foreign Ministers agreed to report the result of their discus- 
sions to their respective Heads of Government and to recommend that 
the future course of the discussions of the Foreign Ministers should be 
eee (Ibid., November 28, 1955, page 


ror documentation on the Foreign Ministers meeting, see 
volume V. 





81. Memorandum From the President's Special Assistant 
(Stassen) to Chairmen of All Special Task Groups and the 


Special Study Staff’ 


Washington, October 31, 1955. 
SUBJECT 
The Follow-up on the Quantico Session : 
The excellent session at Quantico and the significant accomplish- 
ment of the Special Task Groups lead to the conclusion that the fol- 


lowing procedure would be most fruitful for the continued carrying 
out of the President's directive: 


A. A special woes oe be established consisting of one repre- 


sentative from each of the Special Task Groups under the chairman- 
= of the working group member from General Smith's Task 
roup. 


1. This working group to proceed to fit together in one com- 

hensive inspection plan to apply to the Soviet Union and to 

the Soviet satellites in Eastern Europe the inspection proposals of 
the various ps. 

2. The regions to be established for the ground inspection 
service in a manner similar to the Smith R , with such adjust- 
ments as may be needed to fit more readily the Navy require- 
ments for regionalization and the communications flow, having in 
mind also the external communications net, and the relation to 
the external bases of the air inspection. 


‘Source: Department of State, Disarmament Files: Lot 58 D 133, Inspection—Task 
Force. Top Secret. The source text is labeled “Draft.” In a cover letter to Lieutenant 
General Doolittle, chairman of the Air Inspection Task Force, November 1, Stassen 
wrote 

“1 am sending this memorandum to you in draft in order that you might make 
suggestions for its refinement, but you may proceed to move in general in accordance 
with the draft and work with your liaison officer on my staff to expedite the task.” (/bid ) 

* See Document 78 

’ General Walter Bedell Smith was chairman of the Army Task Group 
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regional and local inspection organization. 


C. The Industry Task Group to consider further the numbers and 

of personel needed for inspection role and 6 consider othe 
industries which would need ttention beyond the power in- 
dustry supervision. 

D. All Task Groups to re a statement of requirements for 
aerial inspection service and submit these to the Air Task Group for 
their consideration and accommodation. 


E. The Air Force Task Group to specify their requirements for 


pe inspection and sea approach inspection and submit these to 
Army and Navy Task Groups respectively. 

F. All Task Groups to present to the Communications Task Group 
their a for communications facilities for appropriate ac- 
com tion. 

G. The Cormmunications Task Group to be assisted through pho- 
tographic specialists in working out safeguarding arranpe:.cncs for 
internal communications. 

H. Special sub-workin of any two or three or four of the 
Task Groups to be establi rd when suitable to prepare segments of 
the total work. 

l. The hen my wpe in plan, after ration by the 

ee oe p, to be review by the Task Grow irmen under 
the cha ranenahip of General Walter B. Smith, and following this re- 
view, to be presented to the Special Assistant to the President, and 
subsequently to the President and the NSC. 

J. The Nuclear Task Group to make a special —— of at thay 
ment of a bomb “Sniffer” and to advise w aby sy 
the Atomic E Commission should be ms by the Specia Astle: 
tant to the President in this regard. 

K. A sub-working group of the Air Force Task Group and the 
Nuclear Task Group to make a special study of the em and 
feasibility of the separation of nuclear weapons from their carriers in 
relation to an inspection system. 
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Group ticipated time 
_~ ee the sation of Gis fellow. 
in ee -through 


Harold E. Stassen 





82. Progress Report Prepared by the President's Special 
Assistant (Stassen)' 


Washington, November 1, 1955. 
VOLUME V 


Proposed Policy of the United States on the Question of Disarmament 
(NSC Action 1419)? 


Submitted to the Departments and Agencies concerned for a 
thirty-day review and for comment in writing to the Special Assistant 
to the President on or before December 1, 1955, such comment to be 
taken into account in a revision of this paper to be presented to the 
President, and to the Vice President, Secretary of State, Secretary of 
Defense, and the National Security Council on or after December 7, 
1955. 


[Here follows Part |, an introductory section providing back- 
ground information on United States disarmament policy during 
1955.} 


‘Source: Department of State, Disarmament Files: Lot 58 D 133, Disarmament 
Policy. Top Secret. Attached to the source text is a draft memorandum, dated November 
1, by Joseph S. Toner, Stassen’s executive secretary, indicating that a draft copy of 
volume V was submitted to the departments and agencies concerned for their written 
comments before its tation to the National Security Council and the President 
For Volume | of the Report, see Document 33. Regarding en i and tl 
see footnote 1, ibid. For Volume IV, see Document 40. Volume V was discussed by the 
National Security Council on December 22; see Docurnent 90 

* Regarding NSC Action No. 1419, see footnote 8, Document 45 
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Il 


The Inspection and Control Method 


On the basis of the totality of the studies conducted, a method of 
inspection has been developed responsive to NSC Action No. 1419, d- 
(1), which would be feasible and would be reciprocally acceptable to 
the United States. This method of inspection is being refined in a 
precise plan of inspection and its features are now sufficiently clear 
and definite to form the basis of important necessary policy decisions 
herein recommended as the basis of moving away from outdated and 
untenable policies to new policies which themselves should be of 
course considered to be subject to continuing review. 

It is concluded that a comprehensive, effective, feasible, recipro- 
cally acceptable international inspection and control system for arma- 
ments and armed forces could be established to serve certain limited 
but very important objectives of the United States, if agreed to by the 
USSR and by the other states involved. 

The principal characteristics of such a system would be as follows: 


A. It would be installed by stages. 
B. Aerial and ground inspectors would be included: 


1. The ground inspectors would operate through five regions 
and approximately 280 posts in the USSR and the Soviet Euro- 
pean satellite area. 

2. The aerial inspectors would base mee pe at four exter- 
nal bases with minimum use of USSR internal bases. Illustrative 
possibilities are: 

a. United Kingdom 
b. Turkey 

c. Okinawa 

d. Japan 


3. Reciprocal inspectors in numbers, local posts, internal air 
bases rather than external bases, would be extended by the United 
States. 

4. Escort personnel for all inspectors within the United States 
numbering approximately double the inspectors wouid of neces- 
sity be assigned, and similar escort relationships would be ex- 
pected within the Soviet. 

5. Verification and inspection personnel specializing in nu- 
clear matters, steel, budgets and finance, electric power, transpor- 
tation, and industrial production, would be included, but all 
would be under one inspection service command with one logistic 
support. 

6. An internal and external communications net would be 
established which would assure reliable rapid communication 
with aerial and ground inspectors and control posts, and would 
provide automatic warning of interference or sabotage of the com- 
munications system 
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in Se i at 
of an order 0 itu 
drons of airplanes, 


8. A imately 70% of the personnel on the inspection 
force in USSR would be United States nationals, approxi- 
mately 40% of the worldwide inspection personnel outside of the 
United States would be United States nationals, and between 40% 
and 50% of the worldwide cost would of necessity be borne by 
the United States. 

9. Detailed statistics of electric power, steel, transportation, 
and industrial uction would be required, which would recip- 
rocally be feasible for the United States to furnish. This would 
subject to spot-check verification. 

10. Internal inspection of industrial = plants would 
in general not be included, but material intake, power use, and 
7 output would be reported and be subject to external 
check. 

11. Internal inspection of nuclear production plants and in- 
spection of nuclear weapons would not be included, certainly not 
in the early and foreseeable stages. 


C. The system established for the USSR and the United States 
would be acceptable and applicable to other states with significant 
military power or potential with comparative ease on a relative scale, 
taking cognizance of size of territory, level of armed forces, and degree 
of industrial and nuclear development. 

D. An International Armaments Commission would be estab- 
lished, with a relationship to the United Nations, to supervise the 
comprehensive system, but it could not overrule the basic inspection 
of the USSR by the United States, and vice versa. 

E. In each country being inspected, one state would be designated 
as the executive agent of the International Armaments Commission for 
purposes of inspection. The United States would be designated such 
executive agent for the USSR and vice versa. Nationals of other states 
would be included in the inspection service. 

F. The states associated with the USSR and the states associated 
with the United States would in general be the inspectors of each 
other, and the neutral states would have minor observing roles and 
would further inspect each other in a manner agreeable to the United 
States and USSR. 

G. Within the United States Government, the Department of De- 
fense would be named as executive agent for carrying out both the 
inspection and the escort of inspectors. 


A Significant Equation 


The more thoroughly United States defensive, retaliatory, and 
nuclear weapon capacity is dispersed, the more necessarily extensive a 
great surprise attack by the USSR would be required to be successful, 
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and the more certain preparations for it would be disclosed by an 
inspection system, and prevented. Thus, dispersal plus inspection is an 
important equation for United States security and for peace. 


IV 


The Intercontinental Missile 


In the absence of a limitation agreement, it must be anticipated 
that within ten years the USSR will have intercontinental missiles with 
thermonuclear warheads in quantity. No effective defense now exists 
for such weapons other than their destruction before launching. The 
best theoretical defense, once they are launched, involves the defen- 
sive use of missiles with nuclear warheads above the defending coun- 
try. 

Intercontinental missiles cannot be perfected or produced in quan- 
tity without tests and without a scale of activity which would be 
detected by the inspection system contemplated. 


Vv 


Basic Principles and Premises 


The totality of the further study sustains and confirms the basic 
principles and premises set forth in Volumes I to IV of the preceding 


reports. 
A summary re-emphasis is as follows: 


A. In the absence of any agreement on the inspection, limitation, 
control, or reduction of armaments and armed forces, the outlook for 
future decades includes increasingly great dangers of a nuclear war 
and is therefore very adverse to United States national interest. In such 
a situation, only a continued United States technological superiority in 
the competition for offensive and defensive weapons would provide 
the main protection for national security. While the maintenance of 
such superiority is by no means impossible, it might well become a 
diminishing factor as Soviet offensive powers increased. 

B. An unsound a ent, not thoroughly covered by effective 
ee and control, not maintaining a strong relative and actual 
defensive posture of the United States would be even more adverse, 
would increase the dangers of future war, and would itself be a source 
of added future tension through doubts, rumors, suspicions, and un- 
certainty. 

C. A sound agreement, thoroughly and effectively inspected, 
added to substantia! sustained alert United States military strength, 
would be highly desirable in the United States national interest, would 
reduce tensions, facilitate the settlenvent of other issues, and greatly 
improve the prospects of a just and durable peace 
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VI 


Recommended Policy of the United States 


It is recommended that the following policy be now adopted, 
subject to continuing review and further modification, but as an essen- 
tial step in moving away from outdated untenable policy and in main- 
taining a desirable negotiating initiative in the United States national 
interest. 


A. The three priority objectives of the United States in its policy 
on the question of disarmament are as follows: 


1. up the USSR and other communist controlled terri- 
tory to effective ——- with related communication; establish 
current accountability of the movement of armed forces, espe- 
cially those capable of carrying nuclear weapons in attack; con- 
tinue to thoroughly disperse and alert United States armed 
— so as to provide against the possibility of great surprise 
attack. 

2. Prevent, retard, or minimize the development of nuclear 
weapons capability by additional nations beyond the present 
three, USSR, United Kingdom, and United States. 

3. Prevent, retard, or minimize the establishment of a sub- 
stantial intercontinental missile capacity and of an expanded nu- 
clear weapons capability by the USSR. 


B. In order to attain these three objectives, the United States will 
take the following actions: 


forces on a reciprocal basis if tied to the implementation of the 
President's proposal. 

4. Provide that all future nuclear material production any- 
where in the world will be for peaceful use, to take effect when an 
international atomic control agency can supervise the material 
subsequently produced, and maintain it in safeguarded stockpiles. 

5. Deve °P a Lew of the acceptable portions of the pro- 
posals of the United Kingdom, France, and the USSR. 

6. Provide that satellites and intercontinental and outer space 
rockets shall be developed only through international collabora. 
tion for peaceful purposes and shall not be tested or produced for 
national wea rposes 

7. Contribute to the openness of the USSR through expanded 
contacts and exchanges of citizens, culture. and information in 
various fields, including peaceful trade, if the President's July 21 
proposal is accepted 


C. The fulfillment of these three policy objectives will be vigor- 
ously pursued with a sense of urgency of time and without subordina 
tion to other objectives except on decision of the President 
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eee cae eee © int action with 
the USSR on some inspection steps, even very small, in 
the direction of these objectives. 


D. The United States will not , in the absence of a new 
pong ever: Ah denser coy var need to be based on facts not 
now foreseeable, to any of the following: 


1. The elimination of existing stocks of nuclear weapons or 
the prevention of re-fabricating —? stocks. 

2. The reduction or limitation of any armaments or armed 
forces if an adequate inspection system to verify the reduction is 
not in ; 

3. The withdrawal of overseas bases prior to a major verified 
reduction of USSR weapons carrying capacity and the resolution 
of major issues between the USSK and the United States. 


E. If an inspection system such as here described is installed, the 
United States will contemplate a gradual equitable reduction on a 
reciprocal basis of nuclear weapons carryin ae Ape of conven- 
tional forces, but such specific reductions shall be the subject of Na- 
tional Security Council consideration in the light of conditions then 
existing, and no blanket commitments of =— or tages or 
other indication of levels shall be made in advance of such National 
Security Council consideration. 

F. Subordinate to these priority objectives, and to the extent either 
necessary to attain them, or feasible to gain in addition, the United 
States will take the following actions on an equitable basis: 


1. Agree to the international inspection, limitation, and con- 
trol in a similar manner, of all armaments and armed forces of all 
states, with significant present or potential military power, in- 
cluding Germany, China, Japan, and India. 

2. Agree to effective inspection of United States bases over- 
seas in a manner agreeable to the state in which the base is 
located as a part of a comprehensive agreement. 

3. Agree to the cessation of national nuclear tests as a part of 

comprehensive arrangement. 


G. A special effort will be made by the United States to establish 
an agreed inspection and control method with the USSR and the 
United Kingdom to apply to fourth countries who wish to enter nu- 
clear power production with the assistance of one or more of the three. 


1. This effort will be harmonized with the endeavor to attain 
the comprehensive system, but will not be necessarily dependent 
on the attainment of such a comprehensive system. 


H. Any agreement entered into by the United States should in- 
clude appropriate provisions which would have the following effect: 


1. Grant to those parties which have in being nuclear weap- 
ons and production facilities for nuclear weapons material t 
right to open the agreement to renegotiation at any time on six 
months notice specifying unsatisfactory developments 
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2. Grant to all other signa nations as a group, or to the 
United Nations Assembly, the right to open the agreement to 
—— majority vote on six months notice 

ts, but otherwise the agreement to con- 
aeae ia fell orcs effect upon such signators without the right 
of withdrawal. 

3. In the event of a serious violation of the agreement con- 
firmed as such by the International Armaments Commission, 
grant to all signators the right to terminate by renunciation with- 
out advance notice. 


a. Further grant to each signator the right to file with the Interna- 
tional Armaments Commission a specific claim of violation of 
the agreement by any other signator, and to take counterbal- 


steps to maintain relative ition including s which 
Saal ciliate te ie diaet do = + 


however, that the International Armaments Commistion shall 
be notified of such counterbalancing steps when they are taken. 


4. Provide that a violation of the agreement by an ee 
shall be considered as a threat to the peace u the 

Nations Charter, and, therefore, bring into play all of the peaceful 
settlement measures and other relevant provisions of the Charter 
=: in particular Article 51 on individual or collective self-de- 


Vil 


The foregoing policy decisions would place the United States in a 
position to take an essential initiative in its national interest, would 
erase policy clearly outdated and dangerous, and would provide am- 
ple opportunity for subsequent development of further policy and 
plans on the basis of experience and new facts, or for the modification 
and amendment under new circumstances or as a result of further 
study. ’ 


Respectfully submitted: 
Harold E. Stassen 





* Five annexes, which are attached to the source text, contain eight documents 
relating to disarmament for 1955. All these documents are discussed or printed in 


previous pages of this volume 
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83. Telegram From the Department of State to the Mission at 
the United Nations’ 


Washington, November 1, 1955—6:26 p.m. 


Gadel 76. Re radiation (Delga 175).* USDel can make following 
statement on moratorium: “The US believes that a moratorium on 
tests of nuclear weapons is an inseparable part of the disarmament 
problem and cannot be dealt with alone. Any agreed disarmament 
program must be predicated on equitable and effective inspection and 
control systems applicable to all elements of this agreed disarmament 
program. This moratorium question is, consequently, properly part of 
the efforts to reach agreement on disarmament carried on in the UN 
Disarmament Commission, its Subcommittee and other areas.” 

Foregoing is maximum we believe USDel could say on this prob- 
lem now in light present stage disarmament review. 


Hoover 


‘Source: Department of State, Central Files, 700.5611 /10-2855. Confidential; Pri- 
ority. Drafted by Meyers and approved by Bond 
* Deiga 175 from New York, October 28, indicated that the problem of a morato- 
rium on nuclear tests would probably arise during the forthcoming debate on radiation 
and asked for instructions. Since the Soviets had urged cessation of tests in their May 10 
as well as in their suggested amendments to the radiation resolution, Lodge 
said it would be useful if he could say that the United States supported cessation of tests 
as part of a comprehensive disarmament system (/bid ) 





84. Editorial Note 


On December 3, the United Nations General Assembly unani- 
mously adopted Resolution 913 (X) on the “effects of atomic radia- 
tion.” The First Committee (Political and Security, including regula- 
tion of armaments) had previously considered a formal proposal on 
the subject submitted jointly by Australia, Canada, the United King- 
dom, and the United States and sponsored also by Denmark, Iceland, 
Norway, and Sweden. This draft resolution called for the establish- 
ment of a scientific committee consisting of Australia, Brazil, Canada, 
Czechoslovakia, France, India, Japan, Sweden, the Soviet Union, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States and requested those govern- 
ments each to designate one scientist on that committee. This commit- 
tee would receive and assemble information on radiation furnished to 
it by the member states or specialized agencies 
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India and the Soviet Union presented several amendments to the 
draft resolution in the First Committee. All of the Soviet amendments 
were rejected. The sponsors of the draft resolution amended their 
proposal to incorporate some of the Indian amendments, and India 
then withdrew most of its amendments. The First Committee also 
rejected a joint Indonesian-Syrian amendment and accepted one by 20 
Latin American states, which added Argentina, Belgium, Egypt, and 
Mexico to the list proposed for the scientific committee. 

The General Assembly adopted unanimously the resolution as 
recommended by the First Committee. 

For background on this radiation resolution, see the position pa- 
per on atomic radiation, September 8, in Department of State, IO Files: 
Lot 71 D 440, Position Papers; and Yearbook of the United Nations, 
1955, pages 18-20. For Resolution 913 (X) adopted by the General 
Assembly on December 3, see ibid., pages 21-22; and Documents on 
Disarmament, 1945-1959, volume I, pages 561-562. For information on 
the actual creation of the scientific committee on radiation, see Docu- 
ment 86. 





85. Editorial Note 


On December 7, Secretary of State Dulles approved a memoran- 
dum by Under Secretary Hoover, dated December 6, which recom- 
mended that the city of Manila, Philippines, be selected as the site for 
a proposed Asian Nuclear Energy Training and Research Center. The 
United States offered to contribute laboratory equipment and facilities, 
training personnel, funds for training, and the research reactor itself to 
the Philippines. In return the United States required the Philippine 
Government as host country to foster an international flavor for the 
Center perhaps through the creation of an international advisory 
council, permit free and equal access of all Colombo Plan country 
representatives participating in the Center, and be prepared to offer all 
basic facilities including site location. President Ramon Magsaysay 
indicated his acceptance of these terms on December 18, and the 
agreement was announced publicly in March 1956 


Japan, Thailand, Pakistan, and Ceylon had pressed for the loca- 
tion of the Center in their countries, but the United States preferred 
the Philippines and encouraged the Philippine Government to request 
location of the Center in their country. The United States preferred the 
Philippines because it was a member of SEATO, had good transporta- 
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tion facilities for access by the Colombo powers and university facili- 
ties well suited for the Center, and did not have a nuclear capability 
that might dominate the activities of the Center. 

Documentation on the Asian Nuclear Center is in Department of 
State, Central File 990.8137. Hoover's memorandum to Dulles, De- 
cember 6, is ibid., 990.8137/12-755. It is attached to a memorandum 
from Walter Radius, Special Assistant to the Assistant Secretary for 
Economic Affairs, to Jack C. Corbett, Director of the Office of Financial 
and Development Poticy, December 7, indicating Secretary Dulles’ 
approval of Hoover's memorandum. The offer to the Philippines is 
contained in telegram 2136 to Manila, December 16. (/bid., 990.8137/ 
12-1655) Magsaysay’s acceptance is in telegram 1717 from Manila, 
December 18. (/bid., 990.8137/12-1855) The public announcement is 
contained in circular telegram 638, March 14, 1956 (ibid., 990.8137/ 
3-1456), and is summarized in Department of State Bulletin, April 2, 
1956, page 544. 





86. Memorandum of a Conversation, Secretary-General 
Hammarskjold’s Office, New York, December 9, 1955’ 


SUBJECT 
Preparatory Meeting for the Scientific Committee on Radiation ° 


Present were representatives of the Permanent Delegations of the 
Fifteen Members of the Radiation Committee. (List attached.) ’ 


Designation of Scientists 


Secretary-General Hammarskjold said he had called this meeting 
to inform us that he intended to mail out a letter early in the week of 
December 12th inviting Governments to designate scientists to partici- 
pate in the Scientific Committee. He would urge that consultations be 
held between Governments to assure a broad representation of the 
relevant fields armongst the scientists designated by various Govern- 
ments. He said that the United States had already designated its repre- 
sentative and that his remarks accordingly would not apply to the U.S 
Hammarskjold said that his request for broad representation was 





‘Source: Department of State, Central Piles, 700.5611/12-1055. Confidential 
Dreted by William ©. Hall on December 10 
’ Regarding this committee s creation see Document 84 
’ Not printed 
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based on the debate in the First Committee and that, to the extent that 
Secretariat assistance was needed in consultations, the officials of the 
Secretariat—Dr. Bunche, Mr. Tchernychev‘ and himself—would be 
available to consult with Governments. Hammarskjold then asked for 
comment on this point. 

In view of his mention of the U.S. decision to designate a repre- 
sentative immediately, | stated that Dr. Shields Warren had been des- 
ignated as the U.S. representative. | said that Dr. Warren had had as 
broad experience in the general field of atomic energy, medicine and 
biological research as any individual available in the U.S. I said that, 
further, he would have as his alternates men of broad experience—one 
in the physical sciences and the other in biological research. I said that 
all three of the U.S. representatives had worked extensively both in 
private research and for the Atomic Energy Commission, and accord- 
ingly the SYG could be sure that the U.S. representation would be on a 
broad scientific basis. (I spoke to Hammarskjold privately about this 
after the meeting and told him I felt it necessary to make the statement 
in the light of his remark lest the impression be left with the Member 
Governments that the U.S. somehow had disregarded the discussion 
in the First Committee. Hammarskjold said that he had not intended 
to embarrass the U.S. and that, in fact, he had spoken to the U.K., the 
Soviet and Canadian representatives stating that he hoped they would 
be able to provide as broad a representation as the U.S.; indicating 
however that it might be useful if their representatives were appointed 
from fields other than medical research. Hammarskjold expressed the 
view that most of the Delegations would probably designate individu- 
als from the medical and biological fields, since these were the areas in 
which most individuals had had experience. Kitahara, Japanese Ob- 
server, informed me that the Secretariat had approached the Japanese, 
urging that they appoint an electronics expert, arguing that knowledge 
in this field would be helpful in working out plans for measurement of 
radiation. Kitahara said the Japanese were not inclined to take this 
very seriously. Ramsbotham, U.K., stated he would recommend that 
the British reserve their designation until all other representatives had 
been designated in order to assure adequate representation in the 
various fields of science on the committee. He indicated, however, that 
the British probably would designate a physicist.) 

In response to a question from the Indian representative, who 
suggested that the first meeting would probably not be held until 
reports had been received from Governments, Hammarskjold said he 





* Ralph |. Bunche and Ilya 5. Tchernychew were Under Secretaries without Depart 
ment in the U.N. Secretariat 
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felt that the first meeting of an exploratory character to decide on 
working procedures and scope of the committee’s program would be 
desirable in the relatively near future. I supported this view. 

Hammarskjold then said he intended to appoint a young scientist 
from one of the small countries to serve as Secretary of the Committee. 
He said he intended to recruit this man two or three months before the 
committee meets to prepare the meeting. | stated | hoped there would 
not be too much delay in the first meeting while waiting for recruit- 
ment of the Secretary, as I felt that the first meeting need not be 
primarily scientific in character. Hammarskjold then said he would 
have a scientific secretary on hand shortly after January 1, and that he 
thought one month or six weeks would be sufficient for the Secretariat 
preparation. (I did not raise the question of meeting early in January at 
this point as | had previously consulted briefly with the Australians, 
and British, and found that they were thinking of a meeting in late 
February or March. I pointed out to Ramsbotham that such a date 
might result in a conflict with a spring Assembly. He indicated that the 
U.K. had not considered this and were not firmly wedded to a Febru- 
ary or March date. | spoke briefly to Hammarskjold after the meeting 
and indicated that the U.S. would favor an early meeting without 
indicating any particular date. He said he hoped the meeting could be 
held early in February.) (In a private conversation after the meeting, 
Hammarskjold told me that he meant by small country a country 
which did not have any major atomic development. He specifically 
excluded the U.S., the U.S.S.R., the U.K., France and Canada.) 

The only other matter considered by the meeting was a question 
from the Delegate of Belgium, who asked whether it would be possible 
for an alternate to sit in the committee, since the Belgians were giving 
consideration to the designation as their representative of a senior 
medical professor, who might find it difficult to attend all of the 
meetings of the committee. Hammarskjold said that this would cer- 
tainly be all right, and indicated that some of the meetings would [be] 
held in New York and some in Europe, and various Governments 
might wish to have alternates sit in the committee, depending on the 
locale of the meetings. He said there should be, however, a senior 
member of the committee to whom communications could be ad- 
dressed and who would be responsible for the country’s work in the 
committee 


Comment: In his presentation to the committee the Secretary-Gen- 
eral, while holding to his view that the members of the committee are 
primarily scientists and not representatives of Governments, has 
moved a good distance from the position which he took some days 
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ago in the Fifth Committee.° I have the impression that he is recon- 
ciled to dealing with the members of the committee as representatives 
of Governments. 

Inasmuch as the Secretary-General stated that the secretary would 


tation earl 
US. am of wot a 


to the Secretariat 

nationality of the young scientist. An alternative would be for the 

te submit informally to Ralph Bunche a list of young scientists from 

various countries who might be - agreed for the position. Ham- 

marskjold has in mind the travel of the committee, 
to the first meeting, to the Us, ‘Sor. anada, France, and 

the U.K. for brief conversations with the senior representatives of 

those countries on the committee. 


If the U.S. has definite views on rules of procedure and operations 
of the committee, | would suggest that we supply these to Bunche at 
an early date after we have an opportunity to discuss them with 
perhaps the U.K., Australia and France. | would also suggest it would 
be useful to have preliminary discussions in Washington or New York 
with those members of the committee who may be expected to sup- 
port U.S. positions well in advance of the first meeting of the commit- 
tee 





* Reference presumably is to Hammarskjéld's general observations on mainly ad 
ministrative features of the scientific committee, which he presented as a paper to the 
First Committee during the debate on the draft resolution for the creation of the scien 
tific committee. (Yearbook of the United Nations, 1955, p. 20) He may have made similar 
observations to the Fifth Committee (Administrative and Budgetary) 
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87. Letter From the Secretary of State to the President's Special 
Assistant (Stassen)' 


Washington, December 11, 1955. 


Dear Haroun: I have read Volume Five’ of your proposed policy 
of the United States on the question of disarmament with great interest 
and with appreciation for the complexity of the task. 

In examining your report I have looked at it, of course, from the 
standpoint of the Department of State's primary concern with its for- 
eign policy aspects and implications. 

Since May 10, the Soviet Union has made much of the fact that its 
proposals are concrete, detailed, and in various respects adopt views 
previously put forward by us, the United Kingdom, France, and Can- 
ada. The Soviet Union has claimed that the United States has turned 
its back on disarmament proper and is concerned only with inspection 
and control. They have pointed to the fact that the President's Geneva 
proposal is not disarmament. They have also supported their argu- 
ment that we do not desire disarmament by stressing the fact that we 
have placed our detailed past proposals in a reserved status. 

The foreign policy effects of the present United States position, in 
my opinion, have to date not been unfavorable largely because of two 
factors. The first is the impact the President's Geneva proposal has had 
on world opinion. The second is world awareness of an intensive 
United States review of policy as evidenced by your appointment as 
the President's Special Assistant for Disarmament and by the disclo- 
sure that you had in turn appointed the eight task forces to assist you 
in your work. 

These two factors have given us a period of grace during which 
we could formulate a general position on disarmament. | believe that 
this period of grace is coming to an end. The United States can no 
longer, without detriment to its international stature, continue to re- 
serve its positions on disarmarnent. Our proposals should advance the 
security interests of the United States and make a favorable impact on 
our Allies as well as the Russians. For this we need a concrete and 
positive program. | do not consider that your report, in its present 
form, lends itself to United States proposals of this nature 

In analyzing your report and recommendations, | found three 


general problems 


Source. Department of State, Disarmament Piles: Lot 56 D 133, Disarmament 
Policy. Top Secret 
' Document 62 
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int out what would 
tg teat wwe chauid 


ion on 
al Assembly. This language 
iority attention to “early agreement on measures of an 


y disarmament plan as are now feasible”.’ | 
appreciate, of course, that this decision was made after your Report 
was submitted, but it does bear on the problem. 

Third, while it is not clear what is proposed should be done in the 
nuclear field, it appears that no mention is made of the possibility of 
any ultimate reductions of nuclear weapons stockpiles as part of a 
general nn + pred ees my From the State rtment’s stand- 
point, it would seem advisable that some provision Id be made for 
this ultimate possibility, under adequate safeguards 


These are the principal comments which I have to make on your 
report. | am attaching, in addition, more detailed comments to supple- 
ment these views. 

Sincerely yours, 


Attachment 


Memorandum Prepared in the Department of State‘ 


Washington, undated 


COMMENTS ON VOLUME V OF THE PROGRESS REPORT ON 
PROPOSED POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES ON THE QUESTION 
OF DISARMAMENT 


1. Inspection 


The outline of a possible system of inspection is very general, 
since the detailed inspection plan is apparently still in preparation 
Without such a detailed plan and information as to the stages in which 





’ Regarding the four power resolution im the United Nations see the editornal note 
mira 
* Top Secret 
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it would be applied, it is not possible to arrive at an adequate judg- 
ment of the policy suggestions which are put forward. The outline of 
the proposed inspection system raises a number of important ques- 
tions. How wouik! the inspection system provide the kind of inspection 
and control necessary to police an agreement for limiting nuclear pro- 
duction to peacefiu! uses? Would the whole inspection system, involv- 
ing some 20,000 to 30,000 US personnel in communist areas, be re- 
quired for support of such preliminary steps as are involved in the 
President's proposal or in modest initial reductions of conventional 
forces? In what way would the proposed bilateral inspection system 
between the US and the USSR be expanded into a multilateral system? 
Until detailed proposals for an inspection system and its various 
phases are available only preliminary comments can be made on the 
policy recommendations in the Report. 


2. Reductions of Conventional Forces 


The Report does not include among the ‘priority objectives” of 
the United States any reference to lessening of the burden of arma- 
ments. The NSC Action to which the Report is responsive states that 
the US in its own interest should “actively seek an international sys- 
tem for the regulation and reduction of armed forces and armaments.” 
The Report proposes that the US should defer contemplation of other 
than modest initial reductions of conventional and nuclear weapons 
carrying capacity forces until after the whole inspection system is 
installed and in the meantime should avoid discussion of reduced 
force levels. 


Avoidance of discussion or negotiation on force levels and reduc- 
tions would be disadvantageous for both practical and political rea- 
sons. 


a. (1) From a practical point of view, it is difficult to see how 
reduction of numerically superior Soviet conventional forces to a posi- 
tion of numerical equality with US conventional forces could fail to 
assist US security. 

(2) It is conceivable that even if the NATO countries should main- 
tain present levels of military expenditures, they might decide to 
spend a greater proportion for equipment and as a consequence decide 
to reduce the numerical levels of forces. 

(3) Moreover, despite recent evidences of Soviet intransigence on 
major political issues, US allies and US public opinion continue to 
believe that the Soviets are not going to resort to military force. There 
will continue to be domestic political pressures among our allies and in 
this country which will tend in the direction of unilateral reductions of 
conventional forces and armaments 

(4) For these reasons it is in the US interest to use our bargaining 
position to secure agreements from the Russians for mutual reduction 
of conventional forces before that bargaining position deteriorates. 
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b. US avoidance of discussion of force levels will put the US in a 


=< — position. The US ge for illustrative pur- 
~~ US and USSR forces w the Soviets are now 


ane 2 . It is obviously that the USSR with a greater 
number of conventional forces d be to to a 
reduction which would place it on terms of equality with the US while 
easily Aamiian dines dat Us Ele ions enoteaiand 2 It 
eer Sars the US previously maintained that 
uction of Soviet conventional superiority is a logical precondition to 
progress toward control or reduction of nuclear capabilities. 


Before the US adopts a position with respect to reduction of 
forces, military advice is required from the Department of Defense as 
to whether reduction of conventional forces to the levels now pro- 
posed by the USSR would or would not be advantageous to US secu- 
rity on the assumption that for the foreseeable future both the US and 
USSR will retain massive nuclear capabilities. The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
have accurately stated that the levels proposed were set forward by 
the US merely for illustrative purposes and did not derive from any 
realistic military analysis. They should now be requested to undertake 
a military analysis of whether or not these or other agreed levels of 
forces would be acceptable from the point of view of the military 
security of the United States. 


3. Nuclear Control 


The Report makes the proposal that the US should agree that 
future nuclear production should be only for peaceful purposes at such 
time as an international control agency can supervise the material 
produced and maintain it in safeguarded stockpiles. In the previous 
volume of the Progress Report, it was proposed that nuclear produc- 
tion should cease, except for that incidental to peaceful uses. It is not 
clear whether the present proposal includes such cessation. Cessation 
of nuclear production, except incidental to peaceful purposes, would 
seem to have the practical value of (a) leading to a freezing of USSR 
capabilities, (b) preventing the achievement of nuclear weapons capa- 
bilities by countries which do not now possess nuclear weapons, if 
supervised effectively. 


The proposed policy makes no provision for the possibility of 
eventual reductions in nuclear weapons stockpiles as part of a general 
disarmament program. It may well be advisable to include some such 
provision. Eventual safeguarded reduction of stockpiles would be in 
the interest of the US, as indicated in somewhat different context in 
the President's December 8, 1953 atoms-for-peace proposal. If the US 
does not propose such reductions it will be accused of having aban- 
doned reductions of nuclear armaments as even an eventual goal 
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reduction of nuclear capacity. 

b. The a synthesis Pp LA 
eae 8 Ss ar wens G8 Seeapts thesis be 
achieved which dispose of the difficulty that these 


call for prohibition and elimination of nuclear weapons, this con- 
cept affects all other parts of the UK, French and Soviet proposals? 

c. The Report calls for cessation of nuclear weapons tests as part 
of a “comprehensive arrangement’. What kind of an arra t is 
envi i and at what stage in it would cessation of nuctear tests be 

to! 

d. Is the International Atomic Control Agency, mentioned in the 
Report, the a of which the statute is now being negotiated or is it 
a part of the International Armaments Commission to which the Re- 
port refers in outlining the proposed in ion system? 

e. Consultation with our allies will be required prior to taking 
definitive positions with respect to inspection or reduction of forces, in 
any case where the territory or forces of our allies are concerned. In 
view of the inter- of forces developed under the NATO 
alliance, full consultation with the nization as a whole would be 

isite with respect to any aspect which bore u NATO defense, 
including ——— of U.S. bases in the al NATO area and force 
reductions of any NATO country, including the United States, if its 
NATO contribution was thus affected. 





88. Editorial Note 


The United Nations General Assembly at its 559th plenary meet- 
ing, December 16, approved Resolution 914 (X) by a vote of 56 to 7 
This resolution on disarmament evolved from a draft resolution enti- 
tled “Regulation, Limitation and Balanced Reduction of All Armed 
Forces and All Armaments; Conclusion of an International Convention 
(Treaty) on the Reduction of Armaments and the Prohibition of 
Atomic, Hydrogen and Other Weapons of Mass Destruction: Report of 
the Disarmament Commission,” which the United States, the United 
Kingdom, Canada, and France submitted to the First Committee (Polit- 
ical and Security) at its 80 1st meeting on December 2 

This resolution became U.N. document A/C.1/L.150 in the First 
Committee and was subsequently revised twice to incorporate the 
views of other delegations. A/C.1/L.150/Rev.2 was introduced by the 
four Western powers at the 810th meeting of the First Committee on 
December 12 and was adopted at the 811th meeting of the Committee 
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on the same day by a vote of 53 to 5. Resolution 914 (X) approved by 
the General Assembly on December 16 contained the same wording as 
the draft resolution approved by the First Committee. 

An important feature of Resolution 914 (X) was paragraph 1(b), 
which urged that the states concerned and particularly those on the 
Subcommittee of the Disarmament Commission: 


nee, Sees ve priority to early agreement on 
and implementation of “Pe g 7 : 


(i) Such confidence-building measures as the plan of Mr. 
President of the United States of America, for ex- 
military blueprints and mutual aerial inspection, and the 
oy of Mr. Bulganin, Prime Minister of the Union of Soviet So- 
Gialist Republics, for establishing control posts at strategic centres, 
“(ii) All such measures of adequately safeguarded disarma- 
ment as are now feasible.” 


The debates in the First Committee are in Official Records of Gen- 
eral Assembly, Tenth Session, agenda items 17 and 66, pages 213-296. 
General Assembly Resolution 914 (X) is printed in Yearbook of the 
United Nations, 1955, pages 12-13; Department of State Bulletin, Janu- 
ary 9, 1956, page 63; and Documents on Disarmament, 1945-1959, vol- 
ume I, pages 583-586 





89. Informal Notes of a Meeting of the National Security 
Council Planning Board, Washington, December 21, 1955, 
10 a.m.-12:30 p.m. ' 


INITIAL PRESENTATION 


Governor Stassen opened his presentation with a statement of the 
need for the U.S. to keep the initiative it has attained on the question 
of disarmament. He remarked that the support won in the General 
Assembly and in the world could not be maintained by standing pat 
on present policy. He said the impossibility of banning nuclear weap- 
ons is generally accepted, the importance of preventing surprise is 
recognized, and the President's proposal is generally considered to be 
a sound beginning. The question which the Soviets and others are 
pressing is what comes next. He further said that it would be adverse 





Source: Department of State, Disarmament Files: Lot 58 D 133, Meetings of the 
Planning Board. Top Secret. Drafted by Lippmann. No list of participants appears on the 
source text 
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to U.S. security to have many “fourth countries” attain a nuclear 
weapons capability. Such a development would multiply the chances 
of nations acting recklessly. Mr. Stassen said that the U.S. must now 
spell out further steps on the other side of the gateway. At this point 
he said that he did not agree with the JCS that the gateway must be in 
with State that the President's proposal was something to be taken or 
left. He believed that the President's proposal was not a prerequisite 
step, but was rather an integral part of the whole. 

Turning to Volume V,* the Governor stated that he had never 
proposed and would never propose broad language as a cover for free- 
wheeling action. The detailed implementation of the policy would 
have to be agreed upon by the Departments concerned. His aim was to 
move U.S. policy enough to get and retain a sound initiative. He then 
said that what was badly needed was a determination on the part of 
the Departments to help move policy rather than trying to delay or 
stop that movement. Mr. Stassen thereupon turned to the language in 
the paper’ and went through most of the items, pointing out changes 
and significant language. 

On Item 5 he repeated his remark that the President's proposal 
was an integral step and not purely a prerequisite. He called special 
attention to Item 7 as a big policy issue. He argued that very small 
reductions would have a considerable world impact, and that such 
reductions could take effect during the first year of experience in the 
implementation of the President's proposal. He also emphasized Item 
8 as a very important question, stressing the need to minimize the 
possibility of nuclear weapons being held in the so-called “fourth 
countries”. Within a comprehensive inspection system it would be, he 
argued, in U.S. interest for neither the U.S. nor the USSR to devote 
future nuclear material production for additional nuclear weapons. He 
granted that Item 8 (like the whole policy) might never be carried out, 
but called it an essential part of our posture in the world. (Note: Either 
here or at a later time the Governor indicated that this proposal could 
be started when the President's plan went into effect.) 

Item 10 * was another important issue, but one which could not be 
solved in this brief time. Mr. Stassen did not foresee any inspection 
system to deal with the ICBM after it had been produced and 





’ Document 82 

’ Reference is to a report prepared by Stassen containing a detailed breakdown of 
Volume V and summarizing the comments of interested departments and agencies on 
specific provisions. The report was circulated to members of the NSC by Executive 
Secretary Lay under cover of a memorandum, December 16, for consideration at the 
Council meeting of December 22. The report recommended that the NSC approve most 
of the provisions of Volume V, some in revised form in light of comments received 
(Department of State, Disarmament Files: Lot 58 D 133, Disarmament Policy) 

* Item 10 is the same as Part VIB 6 of Volume \ 
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deployed. He aimed at a policy of openness which could prevent 
massive production of weapons, and concluded that though post- 
poned now, the issue must be met within six months to a year. 

Item 20° on nuclear weapons tests was likewise to be postponed, 
but Mr. Stassen reported that the scientists were divided considerably 
on this matter, some believing cessation would be to the U.S. advan- 
tage. 

DISCUSSION 


Mr. Reid* (Budget) asked about bringing Communist China into 
the system. Mr. Stassen replied that this was not politically possible 
now, and explained that China did not need to be tied in for about five 
years. He agreed that it could not stay outside the fold forever. 

General Bonesteel (Defense) asked how long it would take to 
work out the many details indicated, and further whether decisions on 
principle would be communicated to other governments. Mr. Stassen 
said that this would not be done in the form presented in the paper, 
but that he would expect to begin talking with the countries most 
concerned, particularly with respect to moving together on the prob- 
lem of “fourth countries” and the relation to the peaceful uses of 
nuclear energy. Additionally, Mr. Stassen replied that if Item 7 were 
adopted he would seek agreement with our friends before February 
that the U.S. in its initial proposal would favor small reductions as a 
part of the tie-in to the President's proposal. (At this point there was a 
side argument with Bowie and Amory as to whether it was feasible or 
not to account for nuclear contributions to an international stockpile.) 

General Farrell (JCS) queried the value of Item 7, and said the 
Services could not really consider this matter at this time based as it 
was on the first full year under the President's proposal. Mr. Stassen 
replied that it was necessary now to start talking about this subject and 
negotiate future steps. He asked the JCS to reconsider what price they 
would pay to achieve the great improvement in U.S. security which 
the President's proposal would bring. One price is some reduction in 
the U.S. armed posture. He urged the JCS to move with him on this 
problem. General Bonesteel interjected that the conventional reduc 
tion problem was intimately related to the ability of the U.S. to meet 
creeping Communist expansion. Reductions, he feared, might help the 
Communists advance piecemeal in the peripheral areas, referring to 
Korea, China, Vietnam, etc. Mr. Stassen noted that there was a ques 
tion of the best possible U.S. security under the assumption that the 
President's proposal had been implemented, and repeated his question 
of how much that opening up was worth. This question was batted 





* tern 20 is the same as Part VI F 3 of Volume V 
* Ralph WE. Reid, Assistant to the Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
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back and forth for a while. General Farrell resumed with a recommen- 
dation that Item 16 be deleted. Mr. Stassen, saying that the problem 
could not [be] deleted wished that the JCS would supply their version 
of the right language for the issue of overseas bases. 

Mr. Amory (CIA) opened up the question of Mr. Stassen’s view 
on the possibility that free world armed forces would be reduced in the 
next period in any event. The Governor answered that on balance they 
would not, when German and Japanese additions were counted. Mr. 
Bowie (State) retorted with his opinion that there would be a decline in 
the forces we were now counting on. Mr. Amory turned to the ques- 
tion of the size of the inspection force, which he hoped would not be 
excessive. He argued the need for a breakdown of the system, and 
further information on the work of the task forces. He went on to state 
his view that we might have to pay the price of throwing China in to 
get the desired end result. Mr. Stassen countered that it was not 
worthwhile to recognize China now for this reason, and that China 
could not build its own air force, missiles or nuclear weapons for the 
next five to ten years at least. Amory countered that with respect to 
conventional forces, we had to count in China, Vietnam and North 
Korea. (At this juncture Bowie stated that he had never seen any 
specific studies on the effect of major mutual reductions of forces, and 
called for such a study. There was a bit of side argument about this 
point.) 

Dr. Elliott “ (ODM) stressed the importance to the U.S. of having 
intercontinental missiles in place by 1960. He feared that any steps 
along the lines proposed in Item 10 might be very dangerous. The 
Governor answered that these missiles could not be developed with- 
out considerable testing, which could be discovered by an inspection 
system. However, he noted that this major point was postponed for 
further study. He granted that the proposal would be no good if the 
U.S. Government continued to disagree on the matter for another five 
or six years. He called for maximum effort now to solve this problem 
in the national interest, and welcomed suggestions on it from any 
Planning Board member. Bowie then argued that the report did not 
meet this problem sufficiently, and Dr. Elliott renewed his argument 
that it might be very dangerous for the U.S. to stop its own develop- 
ments in this field 

Commander Nelson (AEC) referred to Item 8, and asked what the 
timing would be on advancing the proposal therein. Mr. Stassen re 
plied that the timing would be up to the President to decide, once 
approved, but that the proposal assumed it would be started before 
“fourth countries obtained nuclear weapons. General Bonesteel sug- 





‘William Y. Elhott. Coneultant on National Security Council Affairs. Office of De 
tense Mobilization 
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gested that this development might be a net gain for the U.S., but Mr. 
Stassen disagreed and repeated his belief that it would provide greater 
chance for miscalculation, spreading small wars into large ones, and 

Mr. Bowie (State) expressed State's view that the “period of 
grace” was now over and that Volume V was inadequate. He asserted 
that the Volume called for a large inspection force and no significant 
reduction in armament. He characterized the inspection system as 
essentially a warning system only. He called attention to the UN 
resolution which gave an equal priority to “measures of adequately 
safeguarded disarmament’ .* Mr. Bowie believed that the State differ- 
ence was in fact a basic dissent or divergence from Volume V. State, he 
continued, thought there had not been adequate studies on the matter 
of reductions—in particular, the prospects five to ten years ahead had 
not been fully taken into account. Bowie feared that partial proposals 
such as these might, if rejected by the Soviets, have a bad effect on the 
free world. He cautioned that the world as a whole was not as san- 
guine as we seemed to be about the results of an atomic stalemate, and 
would like to reduce both the costs and the risks of that situation. He 
again argued that Volume V did not meet this situation, and asserted 
that the token reductions called for would not convince anyone. He 
foresaw a very bad future situation if the U.S. could not do any better 
in this field. Powie concluded that the clear serious differences in the 
government agencies on this question could not be compromised nor 
could decisions be reached by their agreement. He felt the basic differ- 
ences must be posed more squarely and then resolved by the Presi- 
dent's decision. Mr. Stassen commented that Bowie's remarks reflected 
the basic differences that existed within the Government. He himself 
was not seeking to compromise these differences, but to fit together a 
sound policy. He continued to reject the State position on major reduc- 
tions at this time in the absence of the settlement of key political 
issues. He insisted that the US. act from a position of agreed mutual 
strength and not go down to a position of weakness, Mr. Stassen 
continuing to believe that his proposals would keep the U.S. initiative 
and leadership. Furthermore, he thought that if the U.S. would begin 
to talk about a lower level of forces it would then be even more 
difficult to keep up free world strength in the absence of an agreement 
However, Mr. Stassen equally rejected the Defense position, which did 
not provide enough substance for U.S. leadership. He thought the U.S 
could start a downward trend in armaments and proposed that all 
future nuclear material be used for peaceful purposes. The U.S., he 
said, should “wage peace’ by maximum effort to get agreement. A 





* See the editorial note supra 
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start on this problem would help resolve other political issues, which 
in turn might make greater disarmament possible. There was some 
further Stassen-Bowie argument on these points. 

Mr. Dillon Anderson summed up with his view that the discus- 
sion had posed a number of questions which required further study. 
He personally had been much impressed with the “fourth country” 
problem and its dangers. He felt there was much disagreement on 
policy within the Departments—more than he had previously under- 
stood to be the case, and felt that the President must establish a U.S. 
position. He suggested a later meeting, perhaps sometime in January, 
at which decisions might be taken. Bowie called for a fuller report on 
the details of inspection, to which Mr. Stassen responded with a re- 
view of task force planning and his own expectation that the combined 
inspection system be reviewed in the Departments and actually 
‘gamed” thereafter. Bowie continued to argue the importance of a 
fuller description of the proposed system which was not available to 
the NSC at this time. 

The meeting was concluded with some remarks by Dr. Elliott to 
the effect of not placing too high a price upon favorable allied and 
neutral opinion as against the priority U.S. objectives. 





90. Memorandum of Discussion at the 271st Meeting of the 
National Security Council, Washington, December 22, 1955' 


[Here fol’ow a paragraph listing the participants at the meeting 
and agenda items 1-4} 


5. U.S. Policy on Control of Armaments (NSC Action No. 1419; Memos 
for NSC from Executive Secretary, same subject, dated December 
16 and 21, 1955)’ 


The President inquired of Mr. Anderson what was the next item 
on the agenda. When Mr. Anderson replied, the President inquired 
how long Governor Stassen would require to present his report. Gov- 
ernor Stassen answered that this could be done in as little as five 
minutes. Secretary Dulles, however, stated that he did not believe that 
any useful discussion on the subject of disarmament could be carried 





Source: Eisenhower Library, Whitman File, NSC Records Top Secret. Drafted by 
Gleason on December 23 

Regarding NSC Action No. 1419, see footnote 8 Document 45. Regarding the 
memorandum to the NSC, December 16, see footnote 3, supra: the December 21 memo 
randum is not printed 
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on in five minutes. The President accordingly suggested that the 
Council take a 10-minute break, after which he would return and 
remain a half an hour to hear Governor Stassen’s report. In leaving the 
Cabinet Room, the President said in a hearty voice that he was a 
“pretty frail flower these days.” 

After the President's return, Governor Stassen proceeded to sum- 
marize the written report on the subject (copy filed in the minutes of 
the meeting). ’ He made it clear that he expected no Council action on 
the recommendations of his report at the present meeting. After Coun- 
cil discussion, he indicated that he and members of the President's 
special committee on disarmament would undertake as a matter of 
urgency intensive discussion in the responsible departments and agen- 
cies. Thus he hoped to resolve disagreements or, failing that, to make 
completely clear the remaining issues. Perhaps within three weeks he 
could thus come back to the Council with a revision of his report and 
in expectation of Council action on it 

At the conclusion of his report Governor Stassen again said that 
between now and mid-January he would discuss unresolved problems 
with the departments and agencies and bring back a revised report to 
the National Security Council. 

The President turned to Governor Stassen and told him that he 
would be very fortunate indeed if he could provide the Council with a 
satisfactory report before the arrival of Prime Minister Eden toward 
the end of January.‘ Nevertheless, said the President, the report just 
given by Governor Stassen was very valuable indeed, although the 
President said that he was puzzied by Governor Stassen’s point of 
departure, namely, the creation and acceptance of a complete inspec- 
tion system in the Soviet Union. It seemed to the President a very hard 
problem to find either the money or the manpower to carry out so 
elaborate a ground inspection system as Governor Stassen made the 
point of departure for any program in the direction of reduction of 
armaments. On the contrary, the President felt that we could do a 
pretty reasonable inspection job if the inspection was confined initially 
to aerial reconnaissance. Such reconnaissance would be bound, in the 
nature of things, to reveal a great deal about the status of Soviet 
armament 

The President went on to say in this connection that he was quite 
sure the Soviets had never given any thought to any inspection plan 
which involved the presence in the Soviet Union of anything like 
twenty to thirty thousand foreign inspectors. In all probability, on the 





Report of the Special Assistant to the President to the December 22 Session of the 
National Security Council, not printed (Department of State. Diearmament Piles Lot 58 
D 133, Disarmament Policy) 

*Prime Minister Anthony Eden of the United Kingdom visited the United States 
from january 30 to February 3}. 1956 Regarding his visit, see Document 105 
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contrary, the Soviets, in the plan proposed by the Soviet Union, were 
thinking in terms of a mere handful of inspectors—doubtless as futile 
and useless an inspection as had been set up in Korea after the Armi- 
stice. It was essential that we be realistic regarding the probable Soviet 
attitude. What the President had in mind, he said, was “testing out 
with little steps, one at a time”. This was the proposal which the 
Soviets had brought up to him when he was at Geneva. 

The President said that, nevertheless, all these points were mere 
details in comparison to the one big criticism he had of Governor 
Stassen’s report. The President said that we had initially proposed his 
plans for aerial inspection chiefly as a means of creating an atmos- 
phere of mutual confidence. While he said that Governor Stassen had 
made a few allusions to the political situation between the U.S. and 
the USSR, he had by no means stated the necessity for developing two 
parallel programs, one to contain a series of political settlement™ and 
the other to contain progressive steps toward disarmament. If these 
two programs did not march along together, the President said that he 
was sure that there never would be created any atmosphere of confi- 
dence and, accordingly, any genuine progress toward disarmament. 
The President stressed the necessity, therefore, of developing theoreti- 
cal programs to cover the area of political settlement and the area of 
disarmament. We could make no progress in the one program without 
concurrent progress in the other, and Governor Stassen’s report 
should emphasize this fact. Thus the problem was even more compli- 
cated than Governor Stassen’s report had indicated. In concluding, the 
President called for the views of the Secretary of State 


Secretary Dulles commenced with a tribute to the fine and useful 
job which Governor Stassen had accomplished. Nevertheless, it was 
easy to perceive in the report very serious difficulties. What principally 
concerned Secretary Dulles in the present draft report were certain 
inherent inconsistencies. Secretary Dulles then pointed out that when 
the National Security Council had discussed Governor Stassen’s previ- 
Ous progress report on disarmament some six months ago, ° he, Secre- 
tary Dulles, had made the suggestion that we adopt the approach of 
trying to discern certain specific individual areas in the broad field of 
disarmament where an effective inspection system might conceivably 
be agreed to and worked out. Secretary Dulles still believed that this 
proposal was greatly preferable to the overall and general approach to 
disarmament which Governor Stassen had taken in his report. While 
of course, he said, it would be very useful to have the underlying 
studies, on which Governor Stassen had based his report, Secretary 
Dulles said that the over-all approach to which he had referred was 





* Volume IV of Stassen s progress report was discussed at the NSC meeting on june 
23, see Document 40 
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made very clear by the elaborate inspection system with which Gover- 
nor Stassen’s plan commenced. We can be absolutely sure that the 
twenty to thirty thousand non-Russian inspectors on Russian soil. If 
we put forward such a plan we could be sure that we would be 
accused of making propaganda. Such an all-or-nothing proposition— 
that is, no steps toward disarmament until this elaborate inspection 
system was in operation—would make the United States a laughing 
stock. Moreover, Governor Stassen himself had not consistently fol- 
lowed his professed position that no steps toward disarmament could 
be taken until this great inspection plan had been accepted by the 
Russians and put in operation. To illustrate this inconsistency, Secre- 
tary Dulles pointed to item 7 of the recommendations in Governor 
Stassen’s report, and said that this item did call for modest reductions 
in conventional armed forces and armaments before the inspection 
system was completely in operation 

Governor Stassen explained and defended the position that he 
had taken, and insisted that inspectors to the number of twenty or 
thirty thousand could not be described as unnecessarily large in view 
of the vast extent of the Soviet Eurasian empire. The President com- 
mented that this number, which amounted to two divisions, might not 
actually be inordinate, but he agreed with Secretary Dulles that the 
Soviets would never accept such a proposal 

Secretary Dulles professed to be unclear, from Governor Stassen’s 
explanation, as to what, precisely, was Governor Stassen’s position on 
the relation between the inspection plan and the first steps toward 
disarmament. Did Governor Stassen mean that the United States 
would refuse to accept any reductions, however modest, until the 
entire inspection plan had been fully accepted by the Soviet Union 
and was actually in force? Governor Stassen replied in the affirmative, 
whereupon Secretary Dulles said that he was compelled to describe 
this position as completely unrealistic. Over and above this, continued 
Secretary Dulles, he had thought that the United States had already 
committed itself to a partial and piecemeal approach to actual reduc- 
tions. We should certainly not place the United States in the position 
that it wouldn't do anything at all until it could do everything. The 
President expressed his approval of Secretary Dulles’ last point 

Secretary Dulles continued with the statement that in his view the 
great problem was to single out what kinds of installations and what 
kinds of armaments we can successfully and effectively inspect with 
out having recourse to the full and all-out inspection called for by 
Governor Stassen 

The President stated that if the Soviet Union actually gave us a 
blueprint of their entire military layout and permitted us to conduct 
aerial reconnaissance over Soviet territory, some kind of agreement 
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with respect to the reduction of armaments and military installations 
would be feasible. Thus you would not be killing the whole plan from 
the very outset. We must not appear to the world, said the President, 
to be laying on the table so large and complicated an inspection 
system that other nations will accuse us of blatant insincerity. The 
United States would never get anywhere if it followed such a course. 

Secretary Dulles, in illustration of his point of trying to secure 
inspection of specific military items and areas, cited submarine con- 
struction. He said he believed that it would be possible to control the 
construction of submarines by the Soviet Union without being obliged 
to have vast numbers of inspectors on Soviet territory. Perhaps, he 
added, there were a great many other military items which were in a 
similar case. He again emphasized his opinion that the case-by-case 
approach to inspection and disarmament was possible. The all-or- 
nothing approach was impossible. 

Governor Stassen replied that he and his staff had given careful 
consideration to this very matter of inspecting and controlling the 
construction of submarines. He had come to the conclusion, however, 
that simply to agree to so limited an inspection might very well give 
rise in the free world to a quite false sense of security. Accordingly, 
this proposal had been rejected. The President commented that if we 
could get rid of submarines we could get rid of something that was 
extremely dangerous to us. He added, however, that he did not wish 
to say or do anything which would discourage Governor Stassen, and 
suggested that Governor Stassen’s people get together with General 
Twining’s experts on aerial photography and find out from them just 
exactly what we could and could not effectively inspect through the 
agency of aerial reconnaissance. 

Secretary Robertson commented that in the interests of assisting 
Governor Stassen he would suggest that State and Defense get to- 
gether promptly and agree together on certain basic assumptions with 
respect to the program of political settlements which the President had 
said should go hand in hand with the program of disarmament. Secre- 
tary Robertson said he had in mind such issues as Germany, Commu- 
nist China, and such other matters as would have to be taken into 
consideration if the President's proposal were effectively to be carried 
out 


The National Security Council: 


a. Noted and discussed the report on the subject by the Special 
Assistant to the President on Disarmament, transmitted by the refer- 





* Paragraphs a and b that follow constitute NSC Action No. 1496, approved by the 
President on December 28 (Department of State, $/S—NSC (Miscellaneous) Piles: Lot 
66 D 95, NSC Actions) 
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ence memorandum of December 16, in the light of the views of the 
Department of Defense and the joint Chiefs of Staff, transmitted by 

the reference memorandum of December 21. 
b. Noted that the Special Assistant to the President on Disarma- 
ork See le acm and here onan wit 
: would submit a revised 


and agencies, 
idl condlinaiion oollie tp the tetheontins aceaoa of 
the Presidient with the British Prine Minister 


S. Everett Gleason 





91. Letter From the Representative at the United Nations 
(Lodge) to the President's Special Assistant (Stassen) ’ 


New York, December 22, 1955 


Dear HaRro.p: This relates to Volume V of your study of U.S 
policy on disarmament * which | have just received 


I shall confine my comments to the implications of your suggested 
policy with regard to obtaining further U.N. endorsement of the Eisen- 
hower policy—in the subcommittee, in the Disarmament Commission 
and in future General Assemblies 


The Tenth General Assembly has recently approved by an over- 
whelming majority (56-7) the US-UK-French-Canadian Resolution 
giving priority to President Eisenhower's plan for aerial inspection and 
exchange of military blueprints, ’ and it is instructive to see why it did 
so, as follows 


a. One fundamental factor was the great merit of the President's 
plan itself, which was made particularly vivid by the Air Force exhibit 
across the street. But this alone would not have been enough. We were 
not in the situation which frequently arises in a national legislature in 
which the man who has a strong proposition merely insists on it and, 
because the proposition is so strong, eventually sees it prevail 

b. The large vote in the General Assembly was also due to our 
willingness to make mention in the resolution of other ideas—ideas 
which came from the United Kingdom, France, India and the Soviet 





Source Department of State. Disarmament Piles Lot 58 D 133. Disarmament 
Policy. Top Secret 

' Volume V is printed as Document 82. Regarding Stassen’s report on Volume V 
crculated December 16 see footnote } Document 89 

’ Regarding Resolution 914 (X), approved on December 16. see Document 88 
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Union. This resulted in a | resolution which was somewhat clut- 
tered up with verbiage, but the verbiage was harmless and brought us 
many votes. 
c. The large vote was also due to the fact that we received Presi- 
— open oky” to link some limited measure of disarmament with 
ey By hb as this was done in i and ii of operative para- 
graph 1(b) great advantage not only of ing us 
usiastic Anglo French support. but of completely nullifying the 
propaganda argu argument which Russians had node that the United 
tes was not interested in disarmament but only in inspection. 


For the future I suggest that we show: 


a. an equal willingness to accept other ideas provided they are 
harmless, 

b. that we recognize that we cannot avoid discussions of such 
things as force levels, nuclear control and nuclear tests, 

c. that when it is utterly unavoidable that the Soviets will bring 
something up that will be embarrassing to us, we take the initiative 
ourselves and make a proposal of our own wherein we can safeguard 
the vital essentials of our military position and preserve our diplomatic 
position from embarrassment. 

d. | suggest further that when you are sitting in London or in New 
York in the Subcommittee that your de* ions be backed up promptly. 
It is difficult for some officials in Washis gion to realize that in an 
international forum the United States does nut control the procedure 
and that, therefore, we are confronted with decisions which often 
come at a time which we do not like. In a discussion among Americans 
it may often be easy to get a postponement for a week. This is not the 
case in international affairs, and our success in securing implementa- 
tion of the President's plan will be dependent in large measure on the 
extent and rapidity of your support from Washington in getting deci- 
sions for you. 

e. You should be authorized to lift the ‘reservation’ which we 
have placed on our previous policies, particularly with respect to re- 
ductions in conventional armaments, prohibition of nuclear weapons, 
reductions in nuclear weapons and the staging of a disarmament plan. 
I am aware of the considerations which qed to the entering of this 
reserve, but we can get the same results without recourse to the “re- 
serve’ device which is so clumsy from a parliamentary viewpoint and 
so damaging to us in its cold war effects. The language which I used to 
meet criticism of it is, | think, the most effective that can be devised, 
but the “reserve” idea should be abandoned. 

f. The Resolution adopted by the Political Committee requires us 
to consider now what concrete measures of disarmament we could 
me undertake under its operative paragraph 1 (ii): e.g., a census, or 

‘freeze’; regional reductions, token reductions, or some general 
potters for the reduction of conventional armaments. | note that your 
olume V anticipates “modest” reductions which would seem to be in 

line with the language in the Resolution. 

We shall soon need a more definite policy with respect to 
prohibition of nuclear weapons. We have reiterated our stand for a 
general prohibition on use, except against aggression, but we will be 
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under increasing pressure to say whether the United States is for or 
eT ere. Seen 8 eo Sh Spe 
tive. Volume V does not seem to give an answer on this point. 


h. Similari pe ee © Se ae ee eee Soe icy on 
the reduction of nuclear iles. We cannot advan y negoti- 
ate proposals in the United Nations which do not deal more directly 
with these points. 

i. Your paper refers to the necessity for enting a ing of 
nuclear weapons capability to additional | powers But it be not ar 
what you would to prevent it. This idea has also been ex- 
pressed in the Disarmament Commission and Political Committee 
— here too, a definite policy line would be useful. 

j. During the debates, | said many times that the force of public 
opinion would eventually cause the Soviet Union to accept the Eisen- 
hower plan, supplemented by the Bulganin proposals. But Volume V, 
suegeating that the ground observers might number from 20,000 to 
30,000, far exceeds any expectation I had formed of the ble size 
of that supplement. of the entatives of other countries 
commen the Eisenhower-Bulganin plan on the grounds that it 
would not constitute so massive an invasion of sovereignty as earlier 
So meng for inspection had contemplated. | do not know whether the 

ense Department could pare down its estimate but it would cer- 
tainly be easier to negotiate on the basis of a more modest figure. 
. | believe that Kuznetsov * was personally quite impressed with 
the shift in our position as epitomized in ii of operative paragraph 1 
(b), and that you should take advantage of an rt apse when you 
meet the Russians to stress this point which brings the United States 
definitely nearer to what the Soviets said on May 10th that they 
wanted. 


Volume V is, | assume, a preliminary outline. and more details 
will be supplied later. However, once debate in the United Nations 
gets beyond the broad concept such as the Eisenhower plan, it tends to 
center on the timing of arms reductions and of exchange of informa- 
tion and the relation between the two operations. | believe that our 
policy should be more precise on these points. 

I understand that the next meeting of the Subcommittee of the 
Disarmament Commission’ will probably occur in February, probably 
in Europe. I believe our efforts in Washington might well be directed 
towards the points | have mentioned in this letter. 

In the meantime, let me say how much I appreciate the complex- 
ity of your task, and all you are doing to cope with it. 


Sincerely, 


H.C. Lodge, Jr. 





*V.V. Kuznetsov, member of the Soviet Delegation to the Tenth Session of the U.N 
General Assembly 

* The words “United Nations” are crossed out and the words ‘Disarmament Com- 
mission” are inserted in handwriting on the source text 
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92. Memorandum of a Conversation Between the Secretary of 
State and the President's Special Assistant (Stassen), 
Washington, December 30, 1955' 


Harold Stassen dined alone with me, and we talked for a consid- 
erable time after dinner. Our conversation related principally to dis- 
armament. 


Mr. Stassen referred to the conviction to which his group had 
come that any substantial disarmament would not really be in the 
interest of the United States and that the optimum goal should be to 
try to stabilize the situation at about the present level. He said that to 
go below that level would be dangerous because of the greater ability 
of the Soviet Union quickly to reverse the field. 


I said that if this were in fact our position, we would have to think 
hard about how to present it publicly. We could not go on much 
longer pretending that we were for reduction of armament, while 
using various excuses to avoid and postpone the issue. 


| raised the question of piece-meal disarmament as indicated by 
the UN Resolution we had co-sponsored. ’ 


Mr. Stassen said this Resolution was not intended to envisage 
piece-meal conventional reduction but merely to indicate that conven- 
tional reductions need not wait upon atomic reductions, but that con- 
ventional reductions were to be taken as a whole and not piece-meal 
as in terms of submarines, heavy bombers, etc. 


| said that that was not readily apparent from reading the Resolu- 
tion. 


| also said that if we were to retain the usability of atomic weap- 
ons, it would be necessary to internationalize them to a greater extent 
than at present and to make them clearly the tool of the community to 
maintain order. 


Mr. Stassen said he liked this idea and thought that we should 
perhaps put some atomic weapons’ at the service of other regional 
groupings. 

I said that | thought the important thing was to vest the decision 
in a group of broader character than just the United States alone. 


JFD 





‘Source: Eisenhower Library, Dulles Papers, Disarmament. Top Secret; Personal 
and Private. Drafted by Dulles on December 31 

* Regarding U.N. General Assembly Resolution 914 (*), see Document 88 

’ The word “power” is crossed through in the source text and “weapons” has been 
written in 
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93. | Memorandum of a Meeting, Chart Room, Maiatico 
Building, Washington, January 9 1956, 12:30 p.m.’ 


SUBJECT 
Relationship Between AEC and ICA on Atomic Matters 
PARTICIPANTS 


Chairman Lewis Strauss, AEC 
Admiral Paul F. Foster, AEC 
John A. Hall, AEC 

John B. Hollister, Director, ICA 
DeWitt L. Sage, ICA ? 


William Sheppard, ICA ° 


Mr. Strauss stated that he had suggested this meeting because of 
some apparent misunderstanding of the staff of AEC and ICA as to the 
jurisdiction and duties of the agencies in atomic matters. Mr. Hollister 
stated that he understood there were three areas needing clarification: 

1. The responsibility for arranging for the acquisition of research 
reactors under the President's offer in his Penn State speech. * He felt 
that if the ICA was expected to pay half the cost of the reactors it 
should have authority to implement the project with AEC technical 
advice, whereas if the AEC wished to implement the project com- 
pletely it should ask for the appropriation and make the payments. 

2. Training courses for those countries where there were bilateral 
contracts. Here again Mr. Hollister felt that if the ICA was to be asked 
to pay the expenses of the trainees it should have the authority to 
decide how the courses would fit into the aid program for the particu- 
lar country. 

3. The Asian nuclear center.’ Mr. Hollister felt it was inconsistent 
for the AEC to take over complete handling of the bilateral programs 
and yet ask the ICA to take over the complete handling of the multilat- 
eral prograins except, of course, for the technical advice. 

Tne following conclusions were reached: 

1. It was settled that the ICA would have no responsibility what- 
soever fur the acquisition of research reactors under the bilateral plans. 
Whether the funds required for fiscal year 1957 for the bilateral reactor 
program should be included in the MSP appropriation request (not to 





‘Source: Department of State, Atomic Energy Files: Lot 57 D 688, AEC-ICA Rela- 
tions. Confidential. Drafted on January 16. No other drafting information is given on the 
source text. 

* Assistant to the Director, ICA 

* Assistant Deputy Director, Office of the Deputy Director, Management, ICA 

* For text of Eisenhower's commencement address at Pennsylvania State University, 
June 11, 1955, see Public Papers of the Presidents of the United States: Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, 1955, pp. 593-600 

* See Document 85 
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exceed $350,000 for each country, which would include costs of sur- 
vey and consultant), would be settled later by Messrs. Hollister and 
Strauss. If it should be settled that MSP funds are to be used by AEC it 
would be understood that AEC would give ICA a statement of the 
countries for which such obligations would be required in fiscal year 
1957 far enough ahead of the firming up of the Congressional request 
so that the amount might be decided on. It is understood that no 
money will be needed for this purpose in FY 1956 and that all MSP 
allocations to be made by the ICA would be made directly to the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

2. It was agreed that the ICA training program would be con- 
ducted in the future as it has in the past; that the number and selection 
of trainees for the training programs from various countries would be 
subject to the same process as the ICA now uses in selecting trainees 
and would be handled interdepartmentally in such a way that they 
could be fitted into a regular ICA country program. ICA would con- 
tinue to determine the extent to which it can finance atomic energy 
trainees within the aid program for the particular country. Where ICA 
has discontinued technical assistance because of a country’s ability to 
pay its own way, ICA should not be asked to pay for such trainees. If 
new countries are to be considered, the departments concerned should 
work the matter out on an ad hoc basis. 

3. It was agreed that ICA would handle completely the Asian 
reactor problem provided, of course, that all technical advice would be 
given by AEC. 





94. Report of the President's Special Assistant (Stassen) to the 
National Security Council ' 


Washington, undated. 
SUBJECT 
Proposed Policy of the U.S. on the Question of Disarmament (NSC Action 1419) 


The point has been reached at which a decision on U.S. policy on 
the question of disarmament is imperative. 





‘Source: Department of State, Disarmament Files: Lot 58 D 133, Disarmament 
Policy. Top Secret 
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A. The old U.S. policy of eliminating nuclear weapons under 
effective controls and reducing force levels to one or one and a half 
million men is outmoded, untenable, and undesirable, under the pre- 
sent and foreseeable international situation. 

B. Through a careful and persistent effort, including the placing of 
reservations on old positions, and an extensive educational program, 
world opinion has been prepared for the movement away from the old 
policy. reservations must now be replaced by new policy. 

C. A United Nations General Assembly resolution passed My a 
vote of 56-7 may be characterized as broadly confirming the U.S. 
analysis of the em and the need of moving to new policy. 

D. The Su ittee of the U.N. Disarmament Commission will 
resume in March, and the U.S. should have preliminary consultations 
with the U.K. and others in advance of these sessions. 

E. The Prime Minister of the U.K. will consult in Washington on 
January 30th, and this will be an unusual opportunity to obtain the 
essential close cooperation of the U.K. ? 

F. Delay in U.S. decision would cause a serious loss of U.S. initia- 
tive in world public opinion, would result in a gain for the Soviet 
— and would prejudice many other important interests of the 

G. The decisions recommended have in their broad sense been 
before the Departments since May 26, 1955; in their major outline 
were submitted on November 1, 1955; and in their precise wording, 
taking into account comments of all Departments, were distributed on 
December 16, 1955 in a memorandum for the December 22, 1955 
meeting of the NSC.’ 

H. There will be ample opportunity to subsequently amend the 
recommended policy or delay its implementation during the inevitably 
extensive negotiations, if any scientific, military, or political develop- 
ments, or any later recommendation of a department, leads to such 
future conclusion for revision. 

I. The detailed implementation of the policy will itself be subject 
to interdepartmental agreement and NSC decision as appropriate. 


The policy recommended meets three essential tests: 


A. When advanced it will attract the overwhelming approval and 
support of world public opinion for the United States position. 

B. If accepted by the USSR and effectively implemented it will 
improve the prospects of peace and add to the security of the United 
States as compared to ‘he situation which will prevail in the absence of 
any agreement. 

C. If the USSR is sincerely interested in a durable peace, accep- 
tance of the U.S. policy will be in its mutual interest as compared to 
the situation which will peavell in the absence of any agreement. 





* Regarding Eden's visit, see Document 105 
* See Document 90 
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Il 


Three general arguments which have been made in questioning 
the recommended policy affect many of its clauses and are discussed 
in some detail prior to consideration of specif:: caragraphs. 


A. It does not go far enough, and should include major or drastic 
ultimate reduction in armed forces and armaments. 

B. It goes too far, and should not involve any reductions or ceil- 
ings whatsoever on U.S. armed forces and armaments in the early 


C. It does not spell out in sufficiently complete and precise detail 
each item and the method and timing of implementation. 


Each of these arguments has been considered thoroughly and has 
not been adopted for the reasons discussed in the following sections. 


A. (It does not go far enough, and should include major or drastic 
ultimate reductions in armed forces and armaments.) 


The conclusion of the extensive studies is that the issues between 
the USSR and the U.S. are inseparably intertwined with the levels of 
armaments and that so long as Germany is divided, the 
China-Formosa issue is unresolved, Korea and Indo-China are split, 
the European Satellites are within the Iron Curtain, and the world- 
wide Communist activity is rampant, the United States should not 
make major or drastic reductions in its armed forces and armaments 
even if the USSR agreed to do so under inspection. The resolution of 
these issues must occur in parallel sequence with future important 
reductions of armed forces and armament, and it is considered to be 
neither feasible nor fruitful to spell out theoretical situations now. 
Specific future developments and their interrelationship should be 
evaluated as they arise. The strategic position of the USSR and of 
Communist China, in the center of the Eurasian land mass where 
three-fourths of the population of the globe resides, would give to 
them a tremendous advantage if both sides were reduced to weak 
levels of arms. The nature of the totalitarian system would facilitate 
their rapid reversal of an agreed weak position at a future year, and the 
United States and other free world countries would have difficulty in 
rapidly rebuilding their armed strength. A weak armament position 
will enhance the value of subversive methods, at which the Soviet 
Union excels. A fresh proposal by the U.S. for major reductions, even 
though conditional on political settlements and inspection, would con- 
tribute to a letdown attitude in free world countries which may lead to 
unilateral reductions even though the USSR did not agree and did not 
adopt the inspection system. A major reduction or elimination of an 
important segment of armament, such as submarines or four-and- 
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more engine bombers, would lead to a false sense of security if not 
accompanied by a comprehensive inspection system to effectively 
safeguard against surprise attack by other means. 

Thus the recommended policy might be characterized as one of 

It is recognized that this recommended policy will require the 
thorough preparation of world understanding. It is estimated that this 
can be done. Emphasis should constantly be placed upon the objective 
of peace with reiterated explanations that U.S. military strength does 
not serve an exclusively national purpose, but does contribute to free 
world security and to peace. It may also be desirable to emphasize the 
moral restraints with which this U.S. strength will be held, the inten- 
tion to carry out collective consultation whenever feasible before using 
U.S. armed strength, the study of methods through which the use of a 
part of our military armament through the forces of collective security 
groupings, and the firm adherence of the U.S. to the restraining com- 
mitments of the United Nations Charter. 

If the political climate changes and settlements are approached or 
reached which are significant, major reductions in armament can then 
be considered by the U.S. in relation to these political developments. It 
is believed that to propose such major reductions at the present time 
would be counterproductive. 

Furthermore, if the USSR proposes acceptable political settle- 
ments along with more drastic but inspectable reductions in arma- 
ments, the U.S. can then give appropriate consideration to s°> pro 
positions 

B. (It goes too far, and should not involve any reductions or 
ceilings whatsoever on U.S. armed forces and armaments in the early 


stages ) 

The U.S. cannot hold the essential support of world public opin- 
ion unless it is made clear that the acceptance of the President's Ge- 
neva proposal for mutual aerial inspection would definitely end the 
competitive build-up of armaments and would turn the trend down- 
ward. The USSR has repeatedly argued that the President's proposal 
may lead to an acceleration and expansion of the arms race. Whether 
these assertions are made through conviction or for propaganda, this 
argument must be met. It is the established policy that the U.S., in its 
own interest, should, as interrelated parts of our national policy 


1. “Actively seek an international system for the lation and 
reduction of armed forces and armaments.” (NSC Action 1419) 


This is a desirable policy. The future outlook in the absence of 
agreement, with ever greater capacity for mutual annihilation, is sin- 
gularly unattractive. A determined effort to change the current trend 
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should be made, and as an essential part of that endeavor the U.S 
must make clear its willingness to make modest initial reductions if the 
President's proposal is accepted. The opening of the USSR to aerial 
inspection and ground observers would be of great value to the U.S. If 
this can be obtained along with some reduction in U.S. forces plus U.S. 
aerial and related ground inspection, the interests of the U.S. and the 
prospects of peace will both be well served. Furthermore the making 
of such a proposal will itself serve the psychological interests of the 
U.S. It will assist in maintaining the essential climate for the continu- 
ance of U.S. bases on foreign soil and for the collective defense ar- 
rangements with other nations. 


The U.S. must not present too toug,.: and militaristic a front to the 
world. The U.S. should not say to the USSR that it must accept and 
implement the mutual inspection before we will negotiate any ceilings 
or reductions. Such a public posture, aggravated by multiple military 
statements of preparations to use nuclear weapons in various areas of 
the world, may not only lose essential free world support, but may 
also contribute to the loss of governments friendly to the U.S. from 
internal neutralist and Communist opposition. Such a public posture 
may also contribute toward a conclusion by USSR planners that war is 
inevitable, and such a conclusion on their part would tend to make 
war inevitable. 


C. (It does not spell out in complete and — detail each item 
and the method and timing of implementation 


It is considered that the preparation to the National Security 
Council of greater detail at this time would militate against the suc- 
cessful development of policy and the carrying out of U.S. objectives. 
For example, the detail of modest U.S. reductions should be worked 
out with the Department of Defense, but this cannot be done effec- 
tively at a time when the Department of Defense position is opposed 
to any reductions whatsoever. The policy decisions are required first, 
and then the detailed implementation can be worked out with the 
Departments principally concerned, subject to such later review by the 
NSC as may be appropriate or necessary. The type of implementation 
contemplated is that if the USSR accepts the President's proposal, if 
the blueprints of military establishments are successfully exchanged, if 
the aerial inspection and ground observers are initiated, then during 
the first year of the inspection, the blueprint level would be recipro- 
cally reduced to force levels of approximately 2.5 million men, the 
military budgets cut 5%, the major weapons carriers—planes, subma- 
rines, missiles—would each be levelled off or slightly reduced, and no 
new foreign bases would be established. But no decision of the NSC 
on such detail is requested at the present time. 
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Likewise, the details of timing and staging can be worked out with 
the Departments and in the negotiations with the other nations within 
the policy guidance contained in the recommendations submitted now 
to the NSC. 

This policy can be carried out through various alternatives one of 
which would be the periodic deposit of substantial quantities of weap- 
ons grade 235 and Plutonium to the International Atomic Energy 
Agency or other instrumentality by both the USSR and the U.S. The 
quantities could be equal, greater, or somewhat less than the future 
current production of these materials, dependent on specific decisions 
and negotiations under the total situation then prevailing. 


IV 


Discussions of Certat-i Major Proposals of Policy in the Light of 
Departmental Cow:ments 


A. (Para. V1 B 4 of Volume V) (Also, Item 8 of December 22, 1955 
Memo) 


“Provide that all future nuclear material production anywhere in 
the world will be for peaceful use; to take effect when an international 
atomic yoone odin gee / can effectively su ise the material subse- 
quently prod , and maintain it in safeguarded stockpiles of na- 
tional ownership, within a comprehensive arms control system; all 
under detailed arrangements to be agreed to by the United States 
Atomic Energy Commission.” 


It is agreed that it is in the U.S. interest to retard or prevent the 
spreading of nuclear weapons into the armaments of multiple nations. 
It will not be possible to do so if the U.S. says in effect “we ask that 
you agree never to fabricate nuclear weapons, but we intend to make 
as many more as we wish in the future.” It may be possible to obtain 
this agreement of “fourth countries” if the U.S. says in effect “we ask 
that you agree not to fabricate nuclear weapons, and we will agree to 
use our future production of nuclear material exclusively for peaceful 
purposes, provided the USSR agrees to do likewise and to exchange 
inspectors and make supervised stockpile arrangements for that pur- 
pose, but we will not destroy our existing weapon stockpile because 
these are needed to deter and counter the USSR weapons stockpile, 
since the elimination of past production of nuclear weapons cannot 
now be assured by effective inspection.” 

It would be in the U.S. interest if future production of an in- 
creased supply of nuclear weapons was effectively stopped on a mu- 
tual basis. This proposal will never be implemented unless the USSR 
accepts and places into effect the Eisenhower mutual aerial inspection 
plus an adequate inspection of future nuclear material production sat- 
isfactory to AEC and NSC. This proposal will have constructive value 
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for the U.S. from a psychological standpoint as soon as it is made. It is 
a dramatic and appealing follow up to the President's Geneva pro- 
posal and indirectly links that proposal to the President's Atoms for 
Peace proposal. 

B. (Para. VI B 3 of Volume V) (Item 7 of Dec. 22, 1955 Memo) 


Accept modest initial reductions in conventional armed forces and 
armaments on a reciprocal basis if tied to the first full year of experi- 
ence in the i tion of the President's proposal, to be worked 
out in detail the Department of Defense, contributing toward the 
early lessening of the burden of armaments. 

(Para. V1 E in Volume V) (Item 17 of Dec. 22, 1955 Memo) 

If an inspection system such as here described is installed the 
United States will contemplate a gradual equitable reduction on a 
reciprocal basis of nuclear weapons carrying capacity and of conven- 
tional forces and conventional armaments, but such specific reductions 
shall be the subject of National Security Council consideration in the 
light of conditions then existing, and no blanket commitments of 
a tages or other indication of levels shall be made in 

vance of such National Security Council consideration. 





The U.S. must make it clear that if the beginning proposed by the 
President at Geneva is accepted, this will definitely be followed by 
reductions in armaments. The proposed reductions need not be and 
should not be large, but they must be concrete and specific. The failure 
to propose any reductions after our thorough review would tend to 
cast a worldwide doubt on the sincerity of the President's original 
proposal. Modest reductions reciprocally made would be in the U.S. 
interest. The combination of the aerial inspection plus modest reduc- 
tions would improve the future security of the U.S. 

Following such an initial agreement, study and negotiations could 
proceed on the political issues dividing the world and on the related 
question of any further reductions in armament. 

The UN resolution specifically calls for priority to President Eisen- 
hower's Geneva proposal and the ground control posts and “‘(ii) all 
such measures of adequately safeguarded disarmament as are now 
feasible — 

C. (Part of Para. V1 A 1 of Volume V) (Item 2 of Dec. 22, 1955 
Memo) 


_, “establish current accountability of the movement of 
armed forces, x end those capable of carrying nuclear weapons in 
attack; 


* Ellipses in the source text 
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There has been no dissent on this, but it is brought forward for 
emphasis as it will be an essential part of any effective program to 
safeguard against surprise attack. The details will be worked out with 
the Department of Defense and with reference back to NSC as appro- 
priate and necessary. 

D. All other recommendations appear to be sufficiently under- 
stood as presented in the December 22, 1955 Memorandum, and all 
are presented for action as indicated therein; with the continued post- 
ponement of the items so marked in the December 22, 1955 Memoran- 
dum. 





V 


A. Upon the establishment of U.S. policy, it is suggested that after 
consultation with the UK, and to some extent with France and Canada, 
the U.S. position should be first presented direct to Premier Bulganin 
through a letter from President Eisenhower delivered and discussed by 
U.S. representatives. This would be the most effective manner of ob- 
taining thorough consideration by the Soviet Union. It would have 
world wide value to the U.S. It would make more certain the correct 
understanding by the top Soviet leaders of the U.S. position. It would 
desirably label the added proposals as Eisenhower proposals, which 
would have world wide value to the U.S. It would make more certain 
the correct understanding by the top Soviet leaders of the U.S. posi- 
tion. [sic] It would minimize the possibilities of misunderstanding such 
as are frequently noted when the Soviet rulers receive complex infor- 
mation through their UN representatives. It would demonstrate con- 
tinued U.S. initiative in this field and reflect persistent U.S. endeavors 
for peace. It would fulfill the promise of a further reply which Presi- 
dent Eisenhower included in his acknowledgment which read as ‘ol- 
lows: 

[Here follows text of Eisenhower's letter to Bulganin, October 11, 
1955, printed in Documents on Disarmament, 1945-1959, volume I, 
pages 528-529] 

B. A preliminary draft of a letter from the President to Premier 
Bulganin, reflecting the U.S. policy recommended to the NSC is sub- 
mitted. 


[Here follows a draft text of a letter from President Eisenhower to 
Bulganin. The final text of the letter, March 1, is printed in Documents 
on Disarmament, 1945-1959, volume |, pages 593-595, and Department 
of State Builetin, March 26, 1956, pages 514-515.] 

This preliminary draft letter is of course subject to rewriting and 
revision by the Department of State and other Departments concerned 
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and finally by the President, and it is submitted now to indicate the 
manner in which the recommended policy would be pursued and 
reflected to the USSR and to the people of the world 
Respectfully submitted, 
Harold E. Stassen 





95. Memcrandum From the Joint Chiefs of Staff to the 
Secretary of Defense (Wilson)' 


Washington, January 20, 1956. 
SUBJECT 


Proposed Policy of the United States on the Question of Disarmarnent (NSC 
Action 1419) 


1. The Joint Chiefs of Staff submit herewith their comments and 
recommendations on a report by the Special Assistant to the President 
for Disarmament, subject as above,’ which is being scheduled by the 
Executive Secretary for consideration by the National Security Council 
at its meeting on 26 January 1956.’ 

2. The report summarizes pertinent circumstances in the progress 
of disarmament negotiations. Further, it recommends the approval of 
specific policy statements, previously considered in the revision of 
Section VI of Volume V, sets forth arguments and counterarguments, 
and indicates disadvantages that would result should the proposed 
policy statements not now be accepted. The report concludes that the 
recommendations presented in the 22 December 1955 memorandum, 
and not considered in the current report, appear sufficiently under- 
stood and all are presented for approval or postponement of approval, 
as specified in that memorandum. Included in the report is the prelimi- 
nary draft of a proposed letter from President Eisenhower to Mr. 
Bulganin. The letter is in draft form and while subject to revision, is 

_. . * submitted now to indicate the manner in which the recom- 
mended policy would be pursued and reflected to the USSR and to the 
people of the world”. 

3. The comments of the joint Chiefs of Staff with respect to the 
policy statements in the revision of Section VI of Volume V were 


‘Source: Department of State. Disarmament Files Lot 58 D 133, Inepection——NSC 


* All ellipses in this document are in the source text 
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submitted to you by a memorandum dated 20 December 1955° and 
transmitted with your concurrence and remarks to the National Secu- 
rity Council on 21 December 1955. In paragraph 3 of their memoran- 
dum, the Joint Chiefs of Staff commented on the lack of clarity of the 


proposed policy as a whole; specifically, as to whether proceeding 
step-by-step from the President's Proposal to a comprehensive dis- 


armament policy is to be adhered to. The Joint Chiefs of Staff, noting 
that there are no modifications in the policy statements in Mr. Stas- 
sen’s latest report from those proposed in his 22 December memoran- 
dum, consider the views they previously expressed are even more 
valid in view of the elaborating information provided in this report. 


4. For example, the following comments are addressed to certain 
of the numbered items presented to the National Security Council in 
Mr. Stassen’s 22 December memorandum. After full consideration of 
his justification for their retention in the 26 January report, these items 
are unacceptable from the military point of view: 


a. Item 7: “Accept modest initial reductions in conventional armed 
forces and armaments on a reciprocal basis if tied to the first full year of 
experience in the implementation of the President's Proposal, to be worked 
out in detail with the Department of Defense, contributing toward the 
early lessening of the burden of armaments.” 

Recommend deletion. 

Reason: The Joint Chiefs of Staff still consider their previous com- 
ments to you a valid basis for deletion of this item. In Mr. Stassen’s 
latest report, the Joint Chiefs of Staff note for the first time that the 
modest initial force reductions being considered indicate personnel 
ceilings of 2.5 million men for both the United States and the USSR. 
For the United States this would mean a reduction in excess of 300,000 
men, or more than ten percent of our present strength, without change 
in our world-wide commitments. Acceptance by the USSR of such a 
ceiling would involve a considerably greater reduction for them; how- 
ever, use of the many variables involved, an improvement in our 
security position would not necessarily follow. In the light of experi- 
ence in our relations with the Soviet Union, it would be hazardous to 
base a reduction of our forces on agreement of the Soviets that they 
would do likewise, without first proving the effectiveness of any 
agreed inspection and control system. The inspection and control sys- 
tem envisaged ° as a part oi the President's a to provide against 
great surprise attack falls far short of providing this proof. In the 





* Not printed. (Department of State, Disarmament Files: Lot 58 D 133, Inspection— 
NSC) 

* President's letter to Mr. Bulganin dated 12 October 1955 and U.S. Outline Plan for 
the Implementation of the 21 July 1955 Presidential Proposal at Geneva Regarding 
Disarmament. [Footnote in the source text. References are to Eisenhower's letter of 
October 11, 1955 (which was delivered by the Embassy in Moscow to Bulganin on 
October 12), and to the U.S. outline plan submitted to the U.N. Disarmament Subcom- 
mittee on August 30, 1955. Both are printed in Documents on Disarmament, 1945-1959, 
vol. L, pp. 501-503 and 528-529, respectively .] 
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absence of proof, no other evaluation of the impact of such reductions 
on our security can be mace than that an unacceptable risk would be 
involved. 

b. Item 16: “The United States will not agree, in the absence of a new 
decision which it is anticipated would need to be based on facts not now 
foreseeable, to any of the following: The withdrawal of overseas bases, as a 

art of a disarmament agreement, prior to a major verified reduction of 
SSR weapons carry-capacity and the resolution of major issues between 
the USSR and the United States.” 

Recommend deletion. 

Reason: The reasons previously given’ for recommending deletion 
of this item from the a statement of United States policy on 
disarmament remain valid. 

c. Item 17: “If an inspection system such as here described is installed, 
the United States will contemplate a gradual equitable reduction on a 
reciprocal basis of nuclear weapons carrying capacity and of conventional 
forces and conventional armaments, but such pacer reductions shall be 
the subject of National Security Council consideration in the light of 
conditions then existing, and no blanket commitments of figures or per- 
centages or other indication of levels shall be made in advance of such 
National Security Council consideration.” 

Recommend change to read: “If a reliable inspection system is 
installed, and proved, the United States... ” 

Reason: In its present context the phrase “such as here described” 
has no definite point of reference. The changed wording is in conform- 
ance with that part of the President's statement made at the Geneva 
Conference on 21 July 1955, which reads: “The United States is ready 


to in the study and testing of a reliable system of inspection 
and reporting, and when that system is proved, then to reduce arma- 
ments with all others to the extent that the system will provide assured 
results.” 


5. This latest report by Mr. Stassen includes a suggested proce- 
dure for the initial implementation of the policy proposed. While he 
does not specifically recommend approval of his suggestion, its inclu- 
sion in the report invites discussion by the National Security Council. 
While recognizing that the manner of policy implementation is pri- 
marily within the province of the Department of State, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff are of the opinion that the substance of certain proposals set 
forth in the preliminary draft letter from the President to Mr. Bulganin 
would, from the military point of view, be unacceptable in its present 
form. As now worded, it appears not wholly consistent with the policy 
recommended for consideration and approval by the Council on 26 
January. As an illustration, the draft letter would indicate United 
States willingness to enter into an agreement that “all future produc- 
tion of nuclear material anywhere in the world shall be devoted to 
peaceful purposes’, with only two provisos: (1) “if the ground and 





* Memorandum for Secretary of Defense dated 20 December 1955, subject: “Pro- 
posed Policy of the U.S. on the Question of Disarmament (NSC Action 1419)”. [Foot- 
note in the source text.] 
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aerial inspection system is agreed upon and implemented” and (2) “‘[if] 
suitable technical inspection to verify the fulfillment of the agreemen 
[is established]’’.* In contrast, iter 8 of the recommended policy indi- 
cates that United States agreement on this provision would be forth- 
coming only “within a comprehensive arms control system’. Other 
objections, from the military point of view, are evident and, under the 
circumstances, the Joint Chiefs of Staff assume that if such a letter is to 
be sent they will be given further opportunity to express their views. 

6. The Joint Chiefs of Staff have noted the remarks you made in 
transmitting their comments on Section VI of Volume V, and on the 
revision thereto, to the National Security Council.” These remarks 
have emphasized that (a) each step we take with respect to any dis- 
armament plan must enhance the security of the United States, (b) 
items proposed for approval are interdependent and do not lend them- 
selves to decision on an individual basis, (c) consideration of individ- 
ual items will militate against an objective evaluation of the policy as a 
whole, and (d) action to approve policy recommendations should be 
deferred until opportunity has been afforded to study the forthcoming 
inspection and control plan. 

7. The Joint Chiefs of Staff recommend that, at the meeting of the 
Council on 26 January: 





a. You adhere to the position formerly expressed, as outlined in 
Paragraph 6 above; and 
. In the event Council decision indicates approving action will be 
taken, the foregoing comments of the Joint Chiefs of Staff constitute 
the basis for the Department of Defense position. 


For the Joint Chiefs of Staff: 
Arthur Radford “ 
Chairman 


* Brackets in the source text. 

* Secretary of Defense Wilson's letter to Stassen, December 7, 1955, commented on 
Volume V, and Deputy Secretary of Defense Robertson's memorandum to the Executive 
Secretary, NSC, December 21, 1955, forwarded the JCS views on the revised Volume V 
(Department of State, Disarmament Files: Lot 58 D 133, Disarmament Policy) 

Printed from a copy that bears this typed signature 
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96. Letter From the President to the Secretary of State’ 


Washington, January 23, 1956. 


Dear Foster: | have given preliminary study to your memoran- 
dum.’ I think it contains a good idea; I am certain that that part which 
stresses the importance of political leadership is absolutely correct. 

Here and there | have scrawled some hasty notes on the paper, 
but my basic question is something of this sort: 

When flatly rejecting technical inspection as providing any practi- 
cable basis for disarmament, we thereby give to the Russians a great 
opportunity for hurting us politically. Yet another part of the program 
assumes that we can have a sufficient inspection or knowledge of 
productive capacity in both countries to insure that the amount of 
fissionable material in the hands of the international agency will be 
greater than that possessed by any particular country. In fact, we 
apparently assume that the proportion would be so great that any 
individual country would be foolish to challenge the international 
power. 

These conclusions seem to be somewhat contradictory between 
themselves. 

Yet by no means do | think we should give up the idea that you 
have brought along this far. In spite of all that has been said about the 
inadequacy of technical inspection as a base for any kind of atomic 
disarmament, | am not so sure that this is true to the extent that we 
should reject the whole idea out of hand. 

If inspection were as thorough, as constant and as widespread as 
it could be made, and if such a proposal were accompanied by dis- 
armament in easily discoverable means of delivery, it might be a very 
effective thing indeed. 

Certainly it would be sufficiently effective that we could better 
afford to insist upon inspection as a part of every program we propose, 
rather than to reject it. At least we would avoid giving to the Soviets a 
world of propaganda ammunition. 

There would be the further advantage that if only general inspec- 
tion systems were approved, and the results were somewhat less than 
satisfactory, then the international pool theory becomes an alternative 
that it seems to me the world would seize upon with great relief and 
enthusiasm. 

As ever,’ 


' Source: Eisenhower Library, Whitman File, Dulles—Herter Series. Secret. 

? Dulles’ untitled memorandum, January 22, and labeled draft #10, details how 
current trends with respect to nuclear weapons, unless counteracted, could become 
seriously unfavorable to the United States in several areas. (/bid.) 

’ The source text is unsigned. 
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P.S.: By this last paragraph I mean that now the only recourse 
would be to insist on such a large aggregate of material in the interna- 
tional pool that no single state could possibly have a greater amount. 


DE‘ 


* Printed from a copy that bears these typed initials. 





97. Letter From the Representative at the United Nations 
(Lodge) to the Secretary of State’ 


New York, January 24, 1956. 


Dear Foster: Attached is a memorandum on the subject which we 
discussed on Saturday, January 14 at your house. ° 


1. The prime purpose of this suggestion is to enhance the security 
and national defense of the United States. This is because communist 
propaganda has, in the vernacular, “given the atomic bomb a bad 
name,” and to such an extent that it seriously inhibits us from using it 
in case of need. Obviously, therefore, a measure which makes it easier 
for us to use the atomic bomb when we feel it is to our interests is 
advantageous to our national defense. 


2. Another purpose of the suggestion is tc promote world peace. 
The greatest single factor in the world today for peace is our atomic 
superiority. As the idea gains ground that we are inhibited from using 
the atomic weapon because of the bad name which it has received its 
influence as a peace preserver naturally diminishes. To remove—or 
reduce—the existing inhibition on its use, therefore, promotes world 


peace. 


‘Source: Department of State, Central Files, 600.0012/1-2456. Top Secret. 
also sent a copy of this letter to President Eisenhower, January 24 with the following 
covering note: 

“Attached is the “line’ to which, I think, the Soviets are sensitive. 

“| suggest that all those in the United States Government who have anything to do 
with talking about disarmament to foreigners should stress this thought—that a nation 
which does not accept your plan lays itself open to grave suspicion. 

“If we “worry’ this thought like a dog with a bone, they will either eventually give 
in, or the world will know whom to suspect. This would put us in a position to rally 
world opinion against them in the United Nations with a good chance of broad sup- 
port.” (Eisenhower Library, Whitman File, Administration Series, Lodge) 

* No record of this meeting has been found in the Eisenhower Library or Depart- 
ment of State files. 
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From a strictly military point of view there are no short-range 
drawbacks to this proposal. The time factor involved is insignificant. 
Inherent in the proposal is the right of self-defense with the right of 
immediate reaction in the case of our self-defense. General Assembly 
action to prevent our use would require a two-thirds vote. 

Foreigners could not justifiably complain that the proposal lacks 
substance—because it gets the General Assembly into the blood and 
sand of the arena just as intensely as it is possible to do without 
actually putting the defense of the free world against aggression at the 
mercy of a United Nations filibuster. 

I suggest that the President make this proposal in June. The best 
place to make it is at the United Nations. If, however, he cannot do 
that, then thought should be given to calling all the diplomatic corps 
to the White House. 

Faithfully yours, 


Cabot L. 


[Enclosure] 


January 24, 1956. 


Following are the bare bones of a statement for the President: 

Although the atomic danger has grown greater than ever, the 
world has found no protection against it. 

The Soviet proposal to ‘ban the bomb” is a mere slogan and is 
absolutely meaningless in terms of actually preventing the manufac- 
ture, stockpiling and use of atomic bombs. 

The West's proposal for disarmament plus inspection has not 
been attained because of Soviet unwillingness to agree to it. 

Yet there is now enough fissionable material in the world to 
destroy all human life. 

We must, therefore, constantly keep trying to find methods which 
will protect humanity from being destroyed. As none of the old pro- 
posed methods have been put into effect, we must look for new ones. 

I propose, therefore, that the atomic powers, as the nations pos- 
sessing fissionable materials, agree to internationalize the use of 
atomic weapons under the aegis of the United Nations, and I hereby 
pledge that, in accordance with such an agreement, the United States 
will internationalize the use of its weapons. 

This internationalization would be in accordance with the Charter 
and in the spirit of the Uniting for Peace Resolution of 1950° and 





*For documentation on the Uniting for Peace Resolution, see Foreign Relations, 
1950, vol. 1, pp. 303-370 
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would, of course, be supplementary to and not in substitution for the 
Charter provisions covering self-defense and regional arrangements. 

My proposal means that we renounce the use of the atomic 
weapon if objection thereto is made by the United Nations General 
Assembly—the only world forum and the most representative existing 
body of world opinion. It means further that when there must be a 
resort to collective action against aggression, as the Charter provides, 
and when the speedy threat of the atomic weapon is thus required 
because its deterrent effect will prevent a world war, that the nations 

ing atomic weapons withhold their use long enough to give the 

General Assembly time to forbid them from using these weapons. 

What this interval of time shall be can be negotiated between the 
Powers. Obviously, it must be long enough for members to meet and 
to consider. Obviously, too, it must not be so jong that the aggression 
which it is planned to prevent nevertheless takes place because the 
Assembly “fiddled while Rome burned”. The aggressor must not have 
the sole ability to act with speed. The Uniting for Peace Resolution 
says that the Assembly shall be called on 24 hours notice. | suggest for 
discussion that there then be 3 days deliberation. 


The United States agrees to place the use of its atomic weapons 
under this United Nations ban only after deep and careful thought. No 
nation lightly surrenders its sovereign prerogatives. We too are reluc- 
tant to do it. We ask others to join us in doing it now because we are 
willing to do it ourselves and because we think it may prevent annihi- 
lation of the human race. Such a concession of national sovereignty 
seems small indeed when matched against the lives of all humanity. 
To paraphrase the words of the American Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, we make this offer not only because of a decent regard for the 
opinions, but also for the very existence, of mankind. 


HCL 
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98. | Memorandum of a Conversation Among the President's 
Special Assistant (Stassen) and the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
Pentagon, Washington, January 24, 1956, 4 p.m. ' 


Mr. Stassen opened the meeting by saying that the time had come 
when the United States must reach a decision on the question of 
disarmament. He noted that we had moved away from the old outmo- 
ded positions on disarmament and had placed reservations on those 
positions which needed review. He pointed out that it was time to 
move from these positions. He spoke of the need for the U.S. to retain 
the initiative in the disarmament negotiations. He noted that the pro- 
posed letter to Bulganin’ does not prejudice the U.S. position and he 
argued that some such position is essential, for he said if we do not 
hold the initiative we will lose essential leadership of the free world to 
neutralistic sentiment. He stated that policy decisions taken now could 
be modified if future circumstances so indicated. He pointed out that if 
we cannot get the USSR to open up and accept inspection he would 
not propose any restraints on U.S. military strength. 


The Chief of Staff, Army,’ speaking for himself, said that he 
appreciated the magnitude of Mr. Stassen’s job and that he was anx- 
ious not to be negative. He recognized the need for a U.S. initiative. 
On the other hand, he was strongly opposed to making any commit- 
ments prior to the development of and testing of a reliable inspection 
system. He pointed out that the U.S. has been disarming since 1945, 
and now the Army has no room left for even minor reductions in force 
levels. He noted also that there were many issues not yet resolved 
between the various departments, and felt that they should be re- 
solved before we make any moves in the Disarmament Commission. 


Mr. Stassen replied that he felt we cannot resolve too many minor 
issues before we make some major moves. We cannot stand still. He 
agreed that inspection is an essential ingredient in any disarmament 
policy, and pointed out that the U.S. had taken a firm position regard- 
ing the necessity for adequate inspection. 

At this time, Admiral Radford entered and Mr. Stassen reviewed 
his earlier remarks. Admiral Radford was opposed to any commit- 
ments on disarmament and called attention to the unfortunate effect 
the 1.5 million force level had had. 


' Source rtment of State, Disarmament Files: Lot 58 D 133, Department of 
Defense. Secret. Drafted by Gladney 

* For Eisenhower's letter to Bulganin, January 28, see Department of State Bulletin, 
February 6, 1956, pp. 191-193 

* General Maxwell D. Taylor 
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Mr. Stassen remarked that he wanted to put something in place of 
the 1.5 million figure. He went on to say that a priority objective of the 
U.S. is to open up the USSR. Otherwise, no ceilings could be placed on 
U.S. forces. If we can obtain air inspection of the USSR, then he felt 
that we could take other steps. He pointed out the Soviet propaganda 
positions. 

Mr. Stassen indicated that one desirable situation as far as the 
U.S. was concerned was to get an openness of the USSR. Radford 
countered with a statement that China is not in the picture, to which 
Stassen replied, “If we can maintain approximately our present 
strength, we can ignore China.” Radford said that this would be OK if 
we maintained our present strength, but in that case you have no 
reduction that you can promise the Soviet Union as lying beyond the 
gateway to the President's proposal. 

Mr. Stassen then asked Radford if he would settle for 2'/2 million. 
It was at this point that Radford pointed out that Russia has only 
matched the United States reduction of 700,000 since mid-1953, and 
then asked, ‘Don’t we get any credit?” He made two other points—- 
one was that he was not certain that we could be as flexible as Mr. 
Stassen claimed in the application of U.S. policy, and second, that he 
wasn't certain that we had seen the last of the proposal to limit armed 
forces to 1,000,000 or 1,500,000. 

Mr. Stassen rejoined that we cannot accept the Soviet reduction 
unless we can determine it through inspection. He went on to say that 
the U.S. should not agree to a reduction or elimination of nuclear 
weapons, nor to the cessation of nuclear tests at this stage in the 
negotiations. But we can agree to some formulation for the peaceful 
use of atomic energy, but only when coupled with the Eisenhower 
proposal. 

The Chief of Staff, Army, asked what was the probable size of the 
proposed inspection system. Mr. Stassen replied about 28,000. 

The Chief of Naval Operations, Admiral Burke, remarked that 
there were many issues which exist between the U.S. and USSR which 
create tensions and he wondered how we might determine the sincer- 
ity of the Soviet Union. He felt that this could only be done through a 
rigid inspection system, but even with inspection he felt that much 
depended on what the USSR would be doing in other areas. He felt 
strongly that we should not negotiate force levels until after we have 
proven the inspection system. He also remarked that we do not know 
the USSR, and therefore we cannot be sure of her intentions. 

Mr. Stassen then read from his January 13 report to the NSC ‘ and 
developed his argument against the criticisms that his plan either goes 
too far or not far enough. 


* Document 94 
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inspection system before negotiating on reductions. 

To reinforce this argument, Admiral Radford read a part of the 
President's July 21 statement concerning reductions after an inspection 
system has been proven. He also spoke of the ineffectiveness of the 
Korean armistice, where the Communists had defeated the purposes of 
the inspection system. 

Mr. Stassen remarked that we would lose out in world opinion if 
we attempted to cite Korea as an example. He then asked how long it 
would take to test an inspection system. 

Admiral Radford replied that it would take at least one year to set 
it up. 

Mr. Stassen asked how Admiral Radford felt about pilot tests on 
small strips of territory within the two countries, and of gaming an 
inspection system. Admiral Radford replied, ‘l am against these pilot 
strips and | wouldn't believe a war game result if I heard it.” He went 
on to say we always lose out in the struggle for world opinion, and if 
we worry about world opinion we wiil go “down the drain.” 

Mr. Stassen replied that if we don't we will go down—we must 
keep the initiative. 

Admiral Burke then spoke of his experience in negotiating with 
the Communists in Korea, the general point of which was that we can 
negotiate only when we can apply pressure. He went on to say that 
somehow we must ease the tensions that exist between the U.S. and 
USSR. He felt that we could gain by promises of small concessions and 
moving step by step. He was afraid to try to lay out a program for 
disarmament too far in advance, and he agreed that, if we can attain a 
sure inspection system and if tensions are eased, we can then reduce 
arms in some way. But in what manner and by how much would 
depend on the situation then existing. He felt that we can say no more 
now than that we are “willing” to reduce. 

Mr. Stassen asked the questions: How can we reply to neutral 
nations when they ask us our position on reductions? What if someone 
says we seek only targe( information? 

Admiral Radford replied that we are principally concerned with 
guarding against surprise attack. He noted that an inspection system 
would be expensive in manpower and would require long negotia- 
tions. He felt that the most we could say to n_utral nations is that we 
will not increase our strength, and he repeated that since 1953 we had, 
in fact, reduced our armed forces by 700,000 men. 

Mr. Stassen then asked the question: What is acceptance of the 
Eisenhower proposal worth to the U.S.? There was a general discus- 
sion, the tenor of which was that the Eisenhower proposal is a great 
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goal, but no answer was given to the question of worth. Admiral 
Radford stated that it was not, however, worth damaging U.S. secu- 
rity. 

Admiral Burke said he wanted to see the whole of an inspection 
program before he had to agree to a small portion of it. 

Admiral Radford and Admiral Burke both asked the question: 
What do we do if after one year of trying out the inspection system we 
find that it has not proved successful? 

Mr. Stassen replied that we could withdraw from the agreement; 
and Admiral Radford rejoined that we could not because of the pres- 
sure of public opinion. 

A member of the JSSC asked whether the first phase plan of 
Volumes I and IV which called for a leveling off would be an interme- 
diate step. 

Mr. Stassen replied that it would not. He felt that some reduction 
must be proposed now. He went on to say that if we do not agree to 
stop the spread of nuclear weapons, France and Japan will soon be 
making nuclear weapons. 

Admiral Radford agreed that we could expect that, but he himself 
did not consider that to be very serious. 

He and Stassen then had a short argument over the meaning of 
NSC Action 1419. Radford indicated that he saw no basis in the policy 
for advocating numerical limitations on armed forces. Stassen thought 
the policy did so. 

The meeting then adjourned. 





99. Editorial Note 


Beginning on January 25. 1956, and continuing through August 1, 
1958, the Subcommit*=z on Disarmament of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee held numerous hearings, including several public 
hearings in Cambridge, Massachusetts, Minneapolis, and St. Louis as 
well as Washington. This subcommittee, created with the adoption of 
Senate Resolution 93, 84th Congress, Ist session, on July 25, 1955 
(subsequently extended by Senate Resolutions 185 and 286, 84th Con- 
gress, and Senate Resolutions 61, 151, 192, and 241, 85th Congress), 
was authorized to make a thorough study of the disarmament problem 
and of proposals aiming at arms control. Senate Resolution 93 pro 
vided that the subcommittee of twelve members should be chosen on 
a bipartisan basis: three from each party by the chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, two from each party from the Senate 
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Committee on Armed Services, and one each from the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy by the President of the Senate (Vice President of 
the United States). The chairman of the subcommittee was Senator 
Hubert H. Humphrey. The title given to the hearings was Control and 
Reduction of Armaments. 

The subcommittee presented four reports: Interim Report of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, Subcommittee on Disarmament, 84th 
Congress, 2:! session, Report No. 1397; Second Interim Report of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, Subcommittee on Disarmament, 84th 
Congress, 2d session, Report No. 2829; Report of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, Subcommittee on Disarmament, 85th Congress, Ist 
session, Report No. 1167; and Final Report of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, Subcommittee on Disarmament, 85th Congress, 2d session, 
Report No. 2501. 

The subcommittee also published a volume entitled Disarmament 
and Security: A Collection of Documents, 1919-55, 84th Congress, 2d 
session, and ten staff studies on various aspects of the disarmament 
problem, which were prepared under the direction of the subcommit- 
tee staff with the cooperation of the Legislative Reference Service of 
the Library of Congress. The staff studies were published in the final 
report cited above. 

The public hearings were published in 1958 in 17 parts under the 
title Hearings Before a Subcommittee of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, United States Senate. 





100. Memorandum of a Conversation, White House, 
Washington, January 25, 1956' 


PARTICIPANTS 


The President 
Soviet Ambassador Zarubin 
Secretary of State Dulles 


Mr Logotet (interpreter) ’ 


After the Soviet Ambassador had made a statement from an aide- 
mémoire (attached), the President spoke as follows: 


1. His remarks were necessarily of a very preliminary character. 


‘Source. Eisenhower Library, Dulles Papers, Disarmament. Secret, Personal and 
Private Drafted by Dulles 


’ Alexande: Logufet. Department of State interpreter 
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2. He was absolutely and -nost completely sincere in his convic- 
tion of the need for better selations between our countries. 

3. He had been concerned with the deterioration in those relations 
since the of last July. 

4. He the view that the peoples of the Soviet Union and 
the United States wanted peace. 

5. He would give serious study to the proposal now made by 
Chairman Bulganin and in due course make a written reply. ’ 

The President then asked whether it was the view of the Soviet 
Government that the proposal should be kept confidential, at least for 
the time being. The President expressed the view that the matter could 
be developed more productively if it were treated as confidential, but 


that we would of course acquiesce in whatever the views of the Soviet 
Government were in this respect. 


The Soviet Ambassador stated that he had no instructions from 
his Government on this point, but would immediately communicate 
with his Government, and in the meantime would not disclose the 
nature of the communication. He expressed his personal agreement 
with the point of view on this matter expressed by President Eisen- 
hower 


I then indicated that perhaps the Soviet Ambassador had better 
follow the usual practice, which is that after talking with the President, 
visitors make no statement of their own, but leave it to the White 
House to make such statement as it deemed appropriate. The Ambas- 
sador said he would follow this practice. 


the President and I sought to formulate the statement 
which the White House would issue and it was agreed that Mr. Hag- 
erty would put out a statement which would say in substance that 
there had been a friendly communication from Chairman Bulganin to 
the President which was another one of the communications which 
they had exchanged since becoming acquainted at the Summit Confer- 
ence 


The Soviet Ambassador expressed his accord with a statement of 
this general character. Thereupon the Soviet Ambassador and the 
interpreter retired. 

The President and | then discussed the situation briefly. | said that 
I felt it probable that this was essentially a propaganda move, but that, 
of course, we should not jump to that conclusion. | said | saw signifi- 
cance in the fact that this proposal was made as a bilateral proposal to 
the United States, apparently without corresponding the proposal to 
the UK and France, although this might come later. 


’ For text of Bulganin's letter to Eisenhower, January 23, which Zarubin summarized 
in the attached aide-mémoire, and Eisenhower's reply to Bulganin, January 28, see 
Department of State Bulletin, February 6, 1956, pp. 191-195 
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[Attachment] 


TRANSLATION OF AIDE-MEMOIRE DELIVERED TO PRESIDENT 
EISENHOWER BY THE SOVIET AMBASSADOR, JANUARY 25, 1956 


Mr. Bulganin, Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the Soviet 
Union, in his message expresses concern over the relations between 
the Soviet Union and the United States and expresses his ideas con- 
cerning possible ways of improving those relations. 

Bulganin considers that the improvement of Soviet-American re- 
lations wou'd be an important contribution to the cause of creating a 
healthier atmosphere in the entire international situation and to the 
cause of maintaining and consolidating world peace. 

Bulganin’s reasoning proceeds from the consideration that there 
does not exist and never has existed any irreconcilable difference be- 
tween the peoples of cur countries and that there are no boundaries or 
territories which might become an object of dispute or conflict. 

Bulganin assures you, Mr. President, that the Soviet people wel- 
comed with a feeling of complete understanding your statement at the 
Conference of the Heads of Government of the Four Powers at Ge- 
neva, in which you said: “The American people would like to be 
friends of the Soviet people. There are no disputes between the Ameri- 
can and the Soviet peoples; there are no conflicts between them; there 
is no commercial enmity. Historically our peoples have always lived in 

The military cooperation of our two countries during the years of 
the Second World War piayed a most important part in smashing the 
common foe. 

It is highly regrettable that after the war the relations of friendship 
and cooperation between the USSR and the USA should have become 
impaired. The worsening of the relations between the USSR and the 
USA, whatever may be the reasons, is contrary to the interests of both 
the Soviet and the American peoples; it adversely affects the entire 
international situation, and a continuation of the existing status of 
Soviet-American relations cannot promote the settlement of un- 
resolved international problems. 

Bulganin considers that the improvement of Soviet-American re- 
lations is an urgent and necessary matter. 

In the opinion of Bulganin, this objective may be helped by the 
conclusion of a treaty of friendship and cooperation between our 
countries. 
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Bulganin has attached to his letter a drat: of the Treaty of Friend- 
ship and Cooperation between the USSR and the USA. * 

This proposal aims at the improvement of Soviet-American rela- 
tions in the interest of strengthening peace and further lessening inter- 
national tension. 

Bulganin expresses his hope that the proposal of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment will meet with a favorable attitude on your part, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and will find an affirmative echo on the part of the Soviet and 
American peoples. 





* For the Soviet draft treaty of friendship, see ibid., p. 195. 





101. Memorandum From the Joint Chiefs of Staff to the 
Secretary of Defense (Wilson) ' 


Washington, January 25, 1956. 
SUBJECT 
Proposed Policy of the United States on the Question of Disarmament 


1. In their memorandum to you dated 20 January 1956,’ subject 
as above, the Joint Chiefs of Staff submitted their comments on a 
report by the Special Assistant to the President for Disarmament 
scheduled for consideration by the National Security Council at its 
meeting on 26 January 1956. ° 

2. During the past year, the Special Assistant to the President has, 
pursuant to his assigned functions, circulated a number of reports for 
comments of the interested departments and agencies. It is understood 
that another report is about ready for release which will recommend a 
United States position with respect to a comprehensive inspection 
system. The Joint Chiefs of Staff feel that, in commenting on these 
reports and at the same time submitting their views on comments by 
other agencies of the Government, their basic position on the question 
of disarmament risks being obscured. Further, the necessity for formu- 
lating a United States negotiating position for forthcoming disarma- 
ment talks, with attendant pressures, will compel basic Council deci- 
sions in the very near future. In the light of the foregoing, they 





‘Source: Department of State, Disarmament Files: Lot 58 C 133, Disarmament 
Policy. Top Secret. No drafting information is given on the source text. 

* Document 95. 

>See Document 103. 
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consider it necessary to present at the 26 January meeting of the 
Council, a more positive approach than is embodied in their more 
recent comments. 

3. Attached hereto is a brief statement of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
relative to the problem of disarmament, which includes a concise and 
simplified statement of United States policy. The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
recommend that this statement with its Appendix, as approved by 
you, be presented for consideration by the National Security Council 
at its 26 January meeting. It is to be noted that paragraphs 1, 2 and 3 of 
the simplified statement of United States policy in the Appendix 
hereto are essentially paragraphs (1), (2) and (3) agreed to by the 
National Security Council in NSC Action Number 1419b. For this 
reason, they were not reworded, although the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
would prefer that paragraphs 1 and 2 be combined and modified to 
read as follows: 


“1. Continue intensive efforts to resolve current major interna- 
tional issues to such an extent as to indicate evidence of Soviet sincer- 
ity as a prerequisite to: 

“2. Seeking an international system for the regulation and reduc- 
tion of ALL armaments and armed forces, taking into account the 
President's proposal for an international pool of atomic materials for 


~~ use’, under an adequately safeguarded and comprehensive 
plan.” 


For the Joint Chiefs of Staff: 
Arthur Radford ‘ 
Chairman 


[Attachment] 


BRIEF STATEMENT OF THE JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF RELATIVE TO 
THE PROBLEM OF DISARMAMENT 


1. With the termination of hostilities in 1945 the United States 
disarmed at a precipitous rate; Soviet military capability was not re- 
duced comparably. By 1950 our military forces were down to the 
lowest level they had been since before World War II and moreover, 
by that time, the Soviets had developed an atomic bomb. During this 
five-year period, while the United States was sponsoring effective 
disarmament efforts in various ways, and while Soviet conventional 
military strength was pre-eminent, the governments of ten countries, 
with a population of nearly 700 million people, were overthrown and 
Communist regimes installed. 





* Printed from a copy that bears this stamped signature. 
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2. When our military forces were at their lowest level the Commu- 
nists commenced hostilities in Korea. Our initial weak military posture 
increased the time and effort required to terminate those hostilities. 
During the period 1950 to 1955, despite a Communist-initiated and 
Soviet-supported war, the United States continued its efforts, largely 
through the United Nations, to bring about an effective disarmament 
arrangement. 


3. Recent United States actions in the disarmament field include: 


a. A National Security Council decision*® on 30 June 1955, which 
agreed the United States should: (1) actively seek an international 
system for regulation and reduction of armaments, (2) concurrently 
make intensive efforts to resolve other major international issues, and 
(3) meanwhile continue the steady development of strength in the 
United States and the Free World coalition; 

b. On the same date the President directed® Mr. Stassen to (1) 
develop feasible methods of inspection that would be acceptable on a 
reciprocal basis, (2) modify his (Mr. Stassen’s) proposed plan to con- 
form with such an inspection system, (3) take into account the Presi- 


dent's ls* for an international pool of atomic materials for 
peaceful purposes, and (4) further report to the President and Council 
after these steps had been completed; 


c. At Geneva the President proposed’ that the Soviet Union and 
United States exchange complete blueprints of their military establish- 
ments and provide within their countries facilities for aerial photogra- 
phy; and asserted that“ . . . * the United States is ready to proceed 
in the study and testing of a reliable system of inspection and report- 
ing, and when that system is proved, then to reduce armaments with 
all others to the extent that the system will provide assured results 


d. The acceptance of United Nations Resolution’ of 12 Decem- 
ber '° which urges States concerned (1) to continue their endeavors to 
reach agreement on a comprehensive disarmament plan, and (2) as 
initial steps to give priority to early agreement on and implementation 
of (a) confidence-building measures, such as the President's 
“blueprint” plan, and (b) all such measures of adequately safeguarded 
disarmament as are now feasible. 


4. During the past ten years, while sponsoring disarmament on an 
international basis, the United States has practiced it at home. Ample 
proof has been given to the world that our position has been inflexible 


* NSC Action 1419. [Footnote in the source text.] 

* State Department Bulletin, dated 27 April 1953. [Footnote in the source text. | 

’ State Department Bulletin, dated 4 August 1955. [Footnote in the source text.] 

* All ellipses are in the source text. 

* State Department Bulletin, dated 9 January 1956. [Footnote in the source text. ] 

Regarding the U.N. resolution on disarmament, adopted by the First Committee 
on December 12, 1955, and approved as Resolution 914 (X) by the General Assembly on 
December 16, see Document 88. 
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only in the requirement for a foolproof system which would insure 
compliance with agreements. Soviet tactics permit no other realistic 
procedure. 

5. Today Europe remains divided, insurrection smolders from Mo- 
rocco to Egypt, the situation in the Middle East is critical, the Commu- 
nists are making inroads in South and Southeast Asia, conditions in 
Korea and Vietnam are unstable, and hostilities threaten in the Taiwan 
area. These and other recent events give no justification for a view that 
the Communist objectives have changed, or that the Soviets are now 
willing in fact to scale down their military capability. They also influ- 
ence materially the political thinking of the remaining Free World 
nations, and add to the feeling of insecurity among those that continue 
determined to resist Communist aggression. The strength and moral 
leadership of the United States are the indispensable factors in the 
several collective security arrangements. The military strength of the 
United States continues to be the major deterrent to aggression. Our 
military posture for the “long pull’ was and is designed to meet these 
purposes. 

6. The Joint Chiefs of Staff therefore conclude that United States 
disarmament policy must give assurance, beyond question, that any 
plan derived therefrom would not diminish the security of the United 
States. 


7. The Joint Chiefs of Staff submit for consideration a policy" 
which they feel, from a military security aspect, would permit such a 
plan to be developed. 


Appendix 


UNITED STATES POLICY ON DISARMAMENT 


1. Actively seek an international system for the regulation and 
reduction of ALL armaments and armed forces, taking into account the 
President's proposal for an international pool of atomic materials for 
“peaceful use”, under an adequately safeguarded and comprehensive 
plan. 

2. Concurrently make intensive efforts to resolve other major 
international issues. 

3. Meanwhile, continue the steady development of strength in the 
United States and the Free World coalition required for United States 
security. 

4. Continue to press for the implementation of the President's 
Geneva Proposal as a first priority objective of United States disarma- 
ment policy. 





" Appendix hereto. [Footnote in the source text.] 
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5. Avoid the regulation of nuclear weapons, their means of deliv- 
ery or tests, except as a part of the final phase of a comprehensive 
disarmament arrangement. 

6. Recognize that the acceptability and character of any interna- 
tional plan for the regulation and reduction of armed forces and arma- 
ments depends primarily on the scope and effectiveness of the safe- 
guards against violations and evasions, and especially the inspection 
system. 

7. Emphasize that “The United States is ready to proceed in the 
study and testing of a reliable system of inspection and reporting AND 
WHEN THAT SYSTEM IS PROVED, THEN” to reduce armaments 
with all others to the extent that the system will provide assured 
results’. 

8. Accelerate United States efforts to elicit favorable world opin- 
ion as regards the sincerity, soundness, and objectivity of our disarma- 
ment proposals derived from United States policy. 


" Capitalized for emphasis. [Footnote in the source text.) 





102. Letter From the Secretary of State to the President's Special 
Assistant (Stassen)' 


Washington, January 26, 1956. 


DeaR HAROLD: I have reviewed your January 13 Report on Dis- 
armament.’ As I understand it, you are asking that the NSC now 
adopt those policy recommendations included in Volume V of your 
report (November 1, 1955) which you suggested should be acted on in 
your memorandum of December 16, 1955. I would like to supplement 
the views expressed on your policy recommendations in my letter of 
December 11, 1955.’ 

I continue to believe that adoption by the U.S. of the position 
which you recommend would not be sufficient to maintain for us our 
leadership in the free world coalition and to secure the essential sup- 
port of world public opinion. If the U.S. proposals go no further than 
modest reductions in conventional armaments and forces and do not 
contemplate even eventual reductions of nuclear weapons stockpiles, | 





‘Source: Department of State, Disarmament Files: Lot 58 C 133, Disarmament 
Policy. Top Secret 

* Document 94. 

* Document 87 
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cannot agree with you that they “will attract the overwhelming ap- 
proval and support of world public opinion for the United States 
position.” These limited proposals, coupled with the massive inspec- 
tion system proposed, are likely to persuade many that the U.S. is not 
seriously interested in disarmament. 

In principle, I approve of the positive steps you advocate. I agree 
that our proposals should include agreement, under safeguards, for: 

a. warning against surprise attack; 

b. initial slates in the conventional field; 

c. cessation of nuclear production except for peaceful purposes. 


I do believe, however, that each of these fields offers further 
possibilities which should not be foreclosed at this stage and which 
should be explored more intensively. 


1. Warning against Surprise Attack 


At the last session of the Council,‘ the question was raised of the 
possibility of securing warning against surprise attack with a smaller 
inspection corps than the thirty-to-forty thousands called for under 
your proposed inspection system. The report of your Air Task Force 
suggests that a significant degree of warning against surprise attack 
could be achieved with less than a thousand inspectors in the Soviet 


Union. ° | think this possibility merits further examination. 


2. Nuclear Control 


I support your proposal that future production of nuclear material 
be used for peaceful purposes only. Your idea of putting such material 
into national stockpiles under international supervision would be a 
step forward. But I think we should go further and consider a proposal 
for supervised reciprocal cessation of nuclear output, except that inci- 
dental to peaceful uses. The Nuclear Task Force report suggests that 
such cessation would facilitate control of nuclear material. ° 

Moreover, I think we should explore further the possibilities of 
eventual reductions of existing stockpiles on a reciprocal basis. The 
Soviet Union would be far less of a threat to the U.S. if its nuclear 
capability were sharply reduced, even though nuclear weapons were 
not entirely eliminated. 





* There was no discussion of armaments or inspection at the previous meeting of the 
NSC on January 8. Dulles is presumably referring here to the discussion of inspection at 
the NSC 

* The final report of the Task Force on Air Inspection, November 23, 1955, is not 
printed. (Department of State, Disarmament Files: Lot 58 D 133, Inspection—Task 
Force) 

* The final report of the Nuclear Task Force, undated, is not printed. (/bid.) 
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I am aware of the technical obstacles to accounting for all past 


production of nuclear materials. But since our stockpiles are presum- 
ably many times larger than those of the USSR, a plan for deposits by 
both sides from past production, even on a proportionate basis, would 
appear to serve our interests. The Task Force report would indicate 
that this measure would be feasible, even though it could not achieve 
total elimination of such weapons by reason of the unaccounted for 
residue. 


I understand that your report proposes to postpone any decision 
on the issue of cessation of nuclear tests. In view of the recent U.S. 


resolution on disarmament,’ I do not believe that a review and deci- 
sion on this problem can be put off. 


3. Reduction of Conventional Forces 


a. Your proposal for reducing only U.S. and USSR forces appears 
to be based primarily on control of levels of manpow © or forces. I 
doubt whether this is a suitable basis for restrictions the conven- 
tional field since the Soviets could train and mainta reserves so 
easily under their system in violation of any agreement. Moreover, | 
believe that any a reduction of armed forces cannot be confined 
to the U.S. and USSR and must at least include Communist China 
and, perhaps, the satellites. 

b. If any control is to be achieved in the conventional field, I think 
it must be done in terms of major types of equipment required for the 
conduct of modern war. Under modern conditions, equipment such as 
tanks, heavy artillery, aircraft, weapons control systems and naval 
vessels are essential for an effective fighting force. The control and 
inspection of this sort of heavy and complex equipment, which re- 
quires time and large installations for manufacture, may provide the 
means for effective restrictions in the conventional field. 

If stocks of conventional armaments were brought into balance on 
both sides at much lower levels, the greater economic potential of the 
U.S. would be of maximum military significance. Accordingly, I be- 
lieve we should study the feasibility of major reciprocal reductions of 
armaments as a means of restricting military forces. The studies which 

ou have requested from the Department of Defense in your letter of 
lamuany 19* should be useful in this connection. 

c. I do not think that your report considers or analyzes the pos- 
sibilities of selective initial reductions of armaments and especially of 
delivery systems for nuclear weapons. It would certainly seem that it 
might be possible to inspect restrictions in or reductions of such items 
as large aircraft or even long-range guided missiles or submarines, 


’ Reference is presumably to the U.N. General Assembly Resolution 914 (X) spon- 
sored by the United States, France, United Kingdom, and Canada and approved on 
December 16, 1975; see Document 88 


* Not found in Department of State files 
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with more limited inspection forces than are con ted in your 
proposal. In any event, I still feel that this is an area ing more 

Sincerely yours, 
John Foster Dulles 





103. Memorandum of Discussion at the 274th Meeting of the 
National Security Council, Washington, January 26, 1956' 


[Here follow a paragraph listing the participants at the meeting 
and agenda item 1.] 


2. U.S. Policy on Control of Armaments (NSC Actions Nos. 1419 and 
1496; Memos for NSC from Executive Secretary, same subject, 
dated December 16, 1955, January 13 and January 24, 1956)’ 


Mr. Anderson summarized very briefly prior Council action on 
this problem, and then asked Governor Stassen to introduce his policy 
recommendations. Meanwhile, copies of the supplementary views of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the views of the Secretary of State as set 
forth in his letter to Governor Stassen, had been handed out by 
Messrs. Lay and Gleason. ’ 

Governor Stassen stated that his first comment would be his belief 
that the decision as to the U.S. policy on the control of armaments 
should be made by the National Security Council at its meeting this 
morning. Such action was necessary to carry out the intent of NSC 
Action No. 1419, which Governor Stassen read to the Council. In 
support of his contention that the time for decision had arrived, Gov- 
ernor Stassen pointed out that public opinion had been prepared for 
the decision, a UN resolution had requested it,‘ and the views of other 
friendly governments on the subject had been thoroughly explored. 
After praising the work of the eight task groups which had assisted 
him in the preparation of the recommended policy on disarmament, 


' Source: Eisenhower Library, Whitman File, NSC Records. Top Secret. Drafted by 
Gleason on January 27 

* Regarding NSC Action Nos. 1419 and 1496, see footnote 8, Document 45, and 
footnote 6, Document 90, respectively. Memoranda from Lay to the NSC, December 16, 
1955, January 13 and 24, 1956, are not printed. (Department of State, Disarmament 
Files: Lot 58 D 133, Disarmament Policy) 

* For the JCS supplementary views, January 25, see Document 101. For Dulles’ letter 
to Stassen, January 26, see supra 

* See Document 88 
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Governor Stassen indicated his belief that the recommendations he 
United States could devise at this time to meet this problem. 

Governor Stassen then explained that he believed that this would 
be the appropriate moment to comment on the remaining differences 
of view within the departments and agencies as to the wisdom of his 
recommendations. These differences, he said, were sincerely held, and 
after he had outlined these, Governor Stassen attempted to answer 
each objection briefly. 

Going on, Governor Stassen said that his policy recommendations 
had as their foundation stone President Eisenhower's disarmament 
proposal at Geneva. He added that unless the USSR opens up, and 
unless we manage to secure a very large measure of assurance against 
a Soviet surprise attack, it was better to reach no disarmament agree- 
ment whatever. This had been his initial belief, and everything that 
had happened since he made his first report on disarmament to the 
NSC last June indicated that it was still a valid proposition. 


Turning to the matter of the size of the proposed inspection sys- 
tem, Governor Stassen admitted that it was on a very large scale. On 
the other hand, he said, he was opposed to half measures in the field 
of inspection. The Soviet bloc comprised a tremendous area of the 
world. To make his point Governor Stassen referred to two charts, one 
indicating strategic distances between the Western Hemisphere and 
the Soviet bloc, and the other providing statistics on the population, 
area, borders, major airfields, major rail junctions, and key seaports in 
the Soviet bloc. These statistics, Governor Stassen believed, justified 
the need for an inspection force of thirty to forty thousand people. 


Thereafter, Governor Stassen said he would summarize the four 
major propositions which characterized the policy recommendations 
that he was suggesting the Council adopt. The first proposition was 
that if President Eisenhower's Geneva proposal was accepted by the 
USSR, the United States should agree that, when this aerial inspection 
was actually in the course of being implemented—that is, roughly, 
during the first year of its actual operation—the United States would 
have made modest reductions in its conventional forces if the Russians 
likewise did so. Such a modest reduction might bring our forces at the 
end of this first year from their current figure of 2.8 million down to 
2.5 million. Meanwhile, the defense budget of the United States might 
have been reduced by 5%. Governor Stassen added that the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff were opposed to any reduction of our forces whatever 
until the inspection system had been thoroughly “proved out”. 

The President interrupted to ask Governor Stassen if he under- 
stood correctly that the reduction Governor Stassen had suggested was 
to be accomplished by the end of the first year that the inspection 
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system had been in effect. Governor Stassen replied in the affirmative, 
provided the inspection planes were actually flying over the Soviet 
Union by the end of the first year. 

Governor Stassen then turned to the second major proposition 
underlying his policy: If the Soviet Union opens itself up to aerial 
inspection as well as to external nuclear inspection, the United States 
would agree at this point in time (perhaps two years after initial 
acceptance by the USSR of the Presider.t’s Geneva proposal) that all 
future nuclear production would be for peaceful purposes only. 

The third major proposition: If the Soviets accepted the Presi- 
dent’s Geneva proposal on inspection, the United States would agree 
to the giving of reciprocal notice in advance of the movement of 

The fourth and last feature of his recommendations, said Gover- 
nor Stassen, provided escape clauses and counter measures for the 
United States if the Soviet Union actually violated the agreements on 
disarmament into which it had entered. 

Having thus, as he said, dealt with the positive essentials of his 
policy recommendations, Governor Stassen said that he would next 
focus on the negative features—that is, on what the United States 
would not agree to do if his policy recommendations were adopted. 
First, no elimination of existing nuclear weapons. Second, no provision 
for stopping the tests of nuclear weapons. Third, no drastic reduction 
of armed forces and armaments in the present stage, say, for the 
period of the next five years. Fourth, no entering into an agreement 
that could not be effectively inspected and verified, on the ground that 
it would be better in such a case to have no agreement at all. Fifth, no 
disarmament agreement of any kind unless the Soviet bloc were 
“opened up”. 

Having thus balanced the negative and positive features of the 
policies he was proposing, Governor Stassen stressed the great impor- 
tance to the United States of pressing ahead to get such a disarmament 
agreement as he was proposing with the Soviet Union. Admittedly no 
one really knew how the Soviet leaders would react to these disarma- 
ment proposals. But in the absence of any disarmament agreement the 
future looked very bleak indeed, for the prospect was that the U.S. and 
the USSR would achieve the mutual capacity to annihilate. Every 
effort should therefore be made to stop or to retard such a develop- 
ment. Efforts in this direction were an essential part of the United 
States policy of “waging peace”. 

Governor Stassen said that he would next like to consider briefly 
what initial steps could best be taken to carry out the proposed policies 
on the assumption that they were adopted. The first implementation 
step would be discussion by the United States of these policies with 
the United Kingdom, France and Canada. Thereafter there would be a 
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direct message on the subject from the President to Premier Bulganin. 
Perhaps the next step would be to send a knowledgeable group of the 
people who had helped prepare these policies to Moscow, where they 
would spend some time in probing the Soviet reaction to these propos- 
als. Such a group might be headed by individuals like Generals Bedell 
Smith and Clay. ° 

After these developments would come the firs. small steps in the 
direction of disarmament that we wished to take and which we wished 
the Soviet Union to inch along in. Accordingly, the President's letter to 
Bulganin, of which Governor Stassen’s report contained a proposed 
draft, would suggest the creation in the Soviet bloc of an inspection 
system. When this was set up, the experiment of “test strips” in each 
country might be begun. Governor Stassen provided a chart which 
indicated possible small testing areas in the U.S. and in the USSR. Yet 
another small step in the direction of disarmament which would be 
proposed to the Soviets would be the exchange of the initial groups of 
inspectors whose job it would be to test out how the inspection sys- 
tems would work in both countries. These comparatively small groups 
of inspectors might ultimately become the heads of the inspection 
system if the complete system were finally adopted and put in place. 

At this point Governor Stassen called to the Council's attention 
the fact that the United Kingdom had recently itself completed a study 
of the disarmament problem.* He believed that the reasoning of the 
British on this problem very closely paralleled the thinking in Gover- 
nor Stassen’s own report. Accordingly, he deduced that the UK could 
be expected to accept most of our own policy proposals without great 
difficulty. He added his belief, further, that a policy such as he pro- 
posed would carry the overwhelming force of free world opinion with 
the United States. Finally, he pointed out that acceptance of his policy 
recommendations would assure that the United States could maintain 
a maneuverable position—that is, if the situation warranted it, the 
United States could proceed forward to more farreaching disarmament 
moves or, on the contrary, could retreat if the situation indicated that 
the initial steps had proved too farieaching. 


Accordingly, Governor Stassen stated that he was now recom- 
mending that the National Security Council approve the policy recom- 
mendations set forth in Volume V of his report, with four conditions: 
First, conditional upon agreement by the responsible departments and 
agencies as to details of implementation; second, upon condition that 
the approval was for purposes of consultation and negotiation; third, 
upon the condition that if the Soviets accepted the U.S. position the 





* General Lucius D. Clay, former Commander in Chief, U.S. forces in Europe and 
Military Governor, U.S. Zone, Germany 
* Not found in Department of State files 
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United States should have one more chance to take a hard look before 
actually going forward with the policy; and fourth, upon the condition 
that provision would be made for periodic reconsideration by the 
United States of the disarmament policies which it was pursuing. 
called attention to the letter which the Secretary of State had sent to 
Governor Stassen, giving his critique of Governor Stassen’s proposed 
policy, and indicated that Secretary Dulles might now wish to elabo- 
rate on the points raised in this letter. However, the President inter- 
rupted to state that he would first like to put two or three questions to 
Governor Stassen. He asked first whether the 1922 arms limitation 
treaty with Japan contained any escape clauses for the United States. 
Governor Stassen replied in the negative, and the President said that 
in that case there was nothing that we could really do about the 
Japanese violations of the treaty engagements. He pointed out, how- 
ever, his emphatic agreement with Governor Stassen that the United 
States must certainly do something about disarmament “or else” The 
President went on to say that his next question to Governor Stassen 
concerned the timing of the presentation of our proposed disarmament 
position to Moscow. Was this to be done after the U.S., U.K., France 
and Canada had all agreed among themselves? Governor Stassen said 
that the President's surmise was correct, and that the combined views 
might be presented to the Soviets some time during the month of 
February of this year. 

The President said that his third question concerned the strip 
testing areas. While these experimental tests were to be undertaken, 
the President asked whether he was correct in his understanding that 
even if they were successful the United States would not agree even to 
Governor Stassen’s “modest reductions” of conventional forces until 
such time as the entire over-all inspection system was actually being 
implemented. The President asked whether this would not be quite a 
considerable period of time, perhaps as much as two years. Governor 
Stassen said that the President's understanding of his position was 
accurate. The President then called on the Secretary of State to give to 
the Council his reaction to Governor Stassen’s proposals. 

Secretary Dulles began by stating that of course it was much 
easier to be critical than to be positive in commenting on this ex- 
tremely difficult subject. While Governor Stassen and his people had 
certainly done an excellent job, he still had questions about the valid- 
ity of their proposals. 

In the first place, Governor Stassen’s plan did not contemplate 
any appreciable reductions in armed forces and armaments until this 
vast and complicated inspection system had been accepted by the 
Soviets, installed, and in actual operation. Accordingly, Secretary Dul- 
les said that he could predict that the USSR would never, never agree 
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to any inspection system of such a character and magnitude. Perhaps 
Governor Stassen was right in contending that nothing less than such 


an inspection system was any good, but we should understand clearly 
that in seeking such a system we are seeking something that can never 
be realized. 

Dulles went on to say that the Council had never been 
presented with a really adequate study of a less elaborate inspection 
system nor a study of the possibility of more farreaching reduction in 
the level of armaments. While, admittedly, we cannot control and 
verify the quantity of nuclear weapons which the Soviets might have 
hidden away, could we not, nevertheless, inspect and control the 
means of delivery of such nuclear weapons, namely, such things as 
long-range bombers and missiles? This, of course, said Secretary Dul- 
les, was a judgment more in the military than in the political sphere, 
although it did seem clear to him that securing the control and reduc- 
tion of long-range bombers, missiles, submarines, and the like, would 
clearly be in the interests of U.S. security. Moreover, it would be 
possible to inspeci and control these means of delivery with a much 
smaller and less complicated system of inspection and verification 
than one which would require thirty to forty thousand people. Indeed, 
perhaps as few as a thousand inspectors in the Soviet Union would be 
sufficient to prevent a Soviet surprise attack on the United States. 

In addition, with respect to the so-called modest reduction of 
forces contemplated in Governor Stassen’s proposal, Secretary Dulles 
felt obliged to state that it was completely unrealistic for the Governor 
to choose precisely the most difficult field of inspection and control, 
namely, the field of ground forces. In this field the Soviet totalitarian 
system provided Russia with the greatest advantages over the United 
States, namely, the ability quickly and quietly to secure a very rapid 
expansion in the number of such forces. Historically, indeed, reduction 
of military manpower had always proved the hardest nut to crack in 
all past disarmament schemes. Yet Governor Stassen had picked this 
very nut as the one to try to crack. 

Secretary Dulles then explained his second major point of criti- 
cism of Governor Stassen’s proposals. He was sure that, from the 
standpoint of world opinion, there would be widespread doubt as to 
whether Governor Stassen’s disarmament program could be regarded 
as genuine, sincere, or adequate. It simply did not attempt to reach 
what the people of the world regarded as the heart of the problem. It 
would not be looked upon as an honest U.S. effort to reduce the level 
of armaments and to mitigate the horrors of atomic war. In summary, 
said Secretary Dulles, while it was not within his particular capacity to 
make this judgment, it seemed very questionable to him that the 
security of the United States could not be significantly advanced by a 
much less sweeping inspection program than that presented by Gover- 
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nor Stassen—such as inspection and control of the means of delivery 
of nuclear weapons. However, concluded Secretary Dulles, he would 
defer on this point to the expert views of the military. 

When Secretary Dulles had concluded his statement, Governor 
Stassen asked the President's permission to reply to the points raised. 
He first indicated that the policy he was proposing was of such nature 
that it would be possible for the United States to move in the direction 
recommended by the Secretary of State if we finally decide that we 
should do so. In short, we could reduce the magnitude and rigor of our 
requirements for inspection if it proved wise to do so. 

Governor Stassen then said that he and his task groups had very 
thoroughly considered all the points in criticism which the Secretary of 
State had raised. Neither he nor the task groups felt that we could add 
to the future security of the United States by any disarmament agree- 
ment unless such an agreement made a surprise attack by the USSR 


impossible. This called for a very thorough and elaborate inspection 
system. Anything less than this in the way of an inspection system 
would merely create a false impression of our security. 

Governor Stassen went on to say that of course Secretary Dulles 
might well prove correct in his conviction that the Soviet Union would 
never agree to an inspection system such as the proposed policy de- 
manded. If this proved to be the fact, Governor Stassen said that his 
people felt that it was better to have no agreement at all rather than to 
achieve one which put the United States under a ceiling but permitted 
the Soviet Union to remain outside it. Nor, continued Governor Stas- 
sen, did he and his task groups believe that if the Soviets were sincere 
in this search for an arms limitation agreement they would not agree 
to an inspection system of the size and character that he was propos 
ing. This was not unreasonable when one considered the length and 
breadth of the Soviet bloc. 

As to the reaction of world opinion, Governor Stassen expressed 
the conviction that the United States could “sell” to the world the kind 
of program he was proposing if we went at it in the right way. There 
were a great many people in the world who would be glad to see the 
United States proposing to maintain agreed levels of armed strength 
rather than agreed levels of armed weakness. He also felt that assur- 
ance against surprise attack was more important than an agreement 
with the Soviet Union on any particular level of armaments. If, how- 
ever, experience proved it desirable in subsequent months, the United 
States could ease up in its demands on the Soviet Union and could do 
this without any notable strain on public opinion. 

When Governor Stassen had thus completed his rebuttal, the 
President said that he agreed with Governor Stassen that the size of 
the proposed inspection system would never in itself be the cause for 
acceptance or rejection by the USSR of these disarmament proposals 
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as a whole. Then the President went on to describe the objective of the 
United States in proceeding with proposals for disarmament. In es- 
sence, said the President, we are trying to lead the world back from the 
brink of disaster. He, for one, could not overemphasize the satisfaction 
he felt in the labors of Governor Stassen and his task groups. On the 
other hand, he could not but share the pessimism of the Secretary of 
State on the Soviet reaction to Governor Stassen’s proposed position. 
Continuing, the President said that he was it least sure of one thing. 
At Geneva we had said that if the U.S. and the USSR could both take 
some steps in the direction of disarmament, the result would be to 
create an atmosphere of confidence which might prove to have ex- 
traordinary results. As things now stand, and in the absence of a 
disarmament agreement, the United States is piling up armaments 
which it well knows will never provide for its ultimate safety. We are 
piling up these armaments because we do not know what else to do to 
provide for our security. Hence the problem of disarmament requires 
the continued and most earnest consideration of us all. There should 
be no defeatist attitude toward the solution of the problem. We have 
simply got to find something that will work in this field. The Soviets 
cannot be wholly out of their minds. They must realize, as we do, the 
seriousness of the situation. 


Secretary Humphrey insisted that the United States could never 
get into a situation in which limits would be placed on its nuclear 
capabilities and on the means of delivery if the Soviets were not thus 
limited. Our nuclear capability was our one great advantage over the 
Soviet Union. We cannot place limits on that capability and at the 
same time allow the Soviet Union limitless conventional forces. If they 
did so, Soviet military manpower would overrun Western Europe. The 
President pointed out that we could stop the Soviets from overrunning 
Europe by resorting to the use of nuclear weapons, although, of 
course, this would kill millions of people. Moreover, we might have to 
give up our bases in Europe, and that was a hell of a problem. 


Secretary Dulles, turning to Secretary Humphrey, said that per- 
haps the latter was right, and that it wasn’t enough to eliminate nu- 
clear weapons. Nevertheless, our industrial and productive capacity 
has been in the past and may well continue to be the decisive factor in 
a military victory, provided this productive capacity can be protected 
from destruction. To this point Secretary Humphrey replied by asking 
whether our productive capacity would continue to prove decisive if 
the Soviets managed to overrun Western Europe. The industrial poten- 
tial of Western Europe added to the Soviet bloc would come pretty 
close to equalling the productive capacity of the United States. 
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Governor Stassen commented that in his view a disarmament 
agreement which was based on agreed levels of military weakness 
rather than strength would mean a deterioration in the total U.S. 
security position for the reasons that Secretary Humphrey pointed out. 
Indeed, said Secretary Humphrey, it would be fatal. 

Secretary Dulles stated his belief that the United States in facing 
this problem must hold to a position which in the first place would 
enable us to use atomic weapons in a war which the Soviets started 
without using atomic weapons and, in the second place, to a position 
which will assure that we and our allies stick together. In short, we 
cannot find ourselves in a position (and we seem to be approaching 
this position at the present time) where our allies will not permit us to 
have recourse to nuclear weapons except to retaliate for their use by 
the Soviets. 


Governor Stassen said that he would gladly admit the need for 
bringing world public opinion along in support of his proposed dis- 
armament position. He believed that this was possible, and that the 
peoples of the world could be convinced that the proposed policy 
represented a genuine effort to promote world peace and not merely a 
design to enhance the national security of the United States. 


The President said that of course the heart of the problem was 
this: We are trying to bargain in good faith with a fellow whose good 
faith we have every reason to doubt. As long as dictatorships continue 
to expand they do not collapse. This, said the President, was proved in 
history by Rome, by Genghis Khan, by Napoleon, and by other exam- 
ples. The foregoing empires only failed when they built walls around 
their borders, physical or otherwise. Moreover, there was no way of 
telling how long this Soviet expansionism will continue by other than 
by military means. We had given Governor Stassen a pretty good 
“going over” at this meeting, and it was now time to provide him with 
some useful guidance. How were we going to give Governor Stassen’s 
proposals some real appeal, both to our own people and to the people 
of te world? As the Secretary of State had written in his letter to 
Governor Stassen, it was essential that our disarmament proposals 
“maintain for us our leadership in the free world coalition and . . . ” 
secure the essential support of world public opinion.” This language, 
said the President, pointed out the enormous importance of the psy- 
chological and public relations aspect of the disarmament proposal. 





” Ellipsis in the source text 
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Governor Stassen interrupted to point out that as the Attorney 
General had earlier suggested, we could go further in the direction of 
reductions in armaments if it proved upon trial that the present pro- 
posal was inadequate in this respect in meeting the expectations of 
world public opinion. 

Referring to the previous discussion of surprise attack, the Presi- 
dent expressed complete assurance that if the danger of surprise could 
be eliminated no one would attack. He also said he was sure that the 
proposed aerial inspection plan would prove quite effective with re- 
spect to the inspection and control of Soviet ground forces. Accord- 
ingly, we could probably eliminate the danger of Soviet surprise attack 
if we had in addition the kind of ground inspection that the Russians 
had been talking about. 

At this point Secretary Wilson asked if he might speak for the 
Defense Department. He indicated that the Joint Chiefs of Staff had 
gone over Governor Stassen’s proposed policies with great care. The 
Chiefs and the Defense Department agreed that the U.S. security 
position would worsen in the future if nothing is done. Accordingly, 
no one should think that the Defense Department and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff have failed to realize the great significance of Governor Stas- 
sen’s proposed policy. As to the problem of selling this policy to the 
Soviets, Secretary Wilson said that we should take a second look at the 
proposed complicated inspection system. Such a second look might 
reveal that adequate inspection might be accomplished with many 
fewer than thirty or forty thousand inspectors, provided that the in- 
spectors who were in the Soviet Union had complete freedom of 
movement. Governor Stassen replied that perhaps this might be so, 
but that any inspection system would require a very elaborate commu- 
nications plan, and to carry out that communications plan in itself 
required the presence of many thousands of people. 


The President said we had reached the point where a decision 
should be made as to what the Council did next. Mr. Anderson, 
however, pointed out that Admiral Radford had not yet been heard 
from 


Admiral Radford began by stating his regret that the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff had felt themselves obliged to take a rather negative position 
regarding Governor Stassen’s proposals. The Chiefs had done so, 
however, because their study of the proposed disarmament policy had 
fortified their conviction that we are dealing with a people who had no 
intention whatever of keeping any agreement if they can get out of it 
to their advantage. Admiral Radford cited various historical instances 
in the period 1945 to 1950 to back up his contention, and went on to 
state that the sole reason why the atmosphere for negotiation on 
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disarmament was at the present time relatively favorable was because 
our own military strength vis-a-vis the Russians had developed so 
greatly in recent years. 

As to the matter of world public opinion on disarmament, Admi- 
ral Radford commented that difficult as it was to assess such opinion, 
he believed that the attitude of world public opinion would be based 
on who people think has the greater total power, not on what people 
think you are going to do with that power. 

Thereafter, Admiral Radford called attention to a number of the 
specific JCS comments on Governor Stassen’s disarmament 
and especially emphasized the misgivings felt by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff with respect to the adequacy of the inspection system proposed 
by Governor Stassen. He pointed out that the decisions of the National 
Security Council with respect to disarmament would constitute the 
most important decisions that will be made in the lifetime of those 
around the table, and specifically referred to the proposed new ap- 
proach to the solution of the disarmament problem which had been 
presented by the Joint Chiefs of Staff in their memorandum to the 
Secretary of Defense dated January 25, 1956, and which had been 
handed out at the beginning of the meeting. He concluded his com- 
ments by restating the sincere feeling of the Joint Chiefs of Staff that 
once we make disarmament proposals to the Soviets along the lines 
indicated by Governor Stassen, we would no longer have the freedom 
to withdraw from a situation that might prove to be manifestly con- 
trary to our national interests. This would be so because of the inten- 
sity of allied pressures upon us. In illustration of this point Admiral 
Radford cited the pressures brought on us by our allies to hew to the 
letter of our armistice agreement with the Communists in Korea de- 
spite the fact that the Communists were violating this agreement and 
that the security of our forces there was accordingly jeopardized. 

When Admiral Radford had concluded his remarks, Secretary 
Wilson said that he wished to add a thought or two to these remarks. 
He felt it might be worth while for the Council to stand off and take a 
slightly different approach. He believed that in our present thinking 
we were inclined to exaggerate the importance of the inspection sys- 
tem. It was much more important to determine what we would do if 
the parties to a disarmament agreement violated its terms. Secretary 
Wilson felt it would be useful to make a careful analysis of all the 
earlier attempts in history to reach effective arms limitation agree- 
ments. It would also be useful to study the agreement made when the 
U.S. recognized the Soviet Union in 1937° and why the Soviets had 
violated this agreement. From such studies as these we might be able 
to figure out the basis on which we could work with people like the 





* The United States recognized the Soviet Union in 1933 
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Soviets. At least this is what we should seek to develop in furtherance 
of a solution to our problem. In support of his argument Secretary 
Wilson cited his own prior experience, as head of General Motors, in 
meeting sit-down strikes. The leadership of the unions in those days 
had been at least half Communist. To these leaders the end invariably 
justified the means. While Secretary Wilson had always thought it best 
to treat these leaders as though they were honorable men, he was 
always very cautious in what he had specifically agreed to with them. 

Referring to the objections to his proposals entertained by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, Governor Stassen said he would merely assure 
the Joint Chiefs that they could modify the stand he proposed in the 
direction that the Joint Chiefs wanted, just as one could move from the 
position proposed by himself in the direction desired by the Secretary 
of State. Maneuverability toward less drastic or more drastic disarma- 
ment was a feature of the position that he had taken. He also assured 
Secretary Wilson that he and his task groups had thoroughly reviewed 
the history of the problem of disarmament. This review had reinforced 
Governor Stassen’s conviction of the vital necessity of two things: 
First, an adequate system of inspection and verification, and second, 
legal measures of recourse in the event of violation of the agreement. 
History showed that previous disarmament plans had lacked these 
two vital elements. 

The President said that we must now try to think of the next 


useful step, particularly to meet the problem posed by our allies and 
by world public opinion with respect to disarmament. Could we have 
something of Governor Stassen’s policy proposals worked up in the 
form of a speech or a statement by the President which would provide 
a kind of test of the reaction of our allies and of world public opinion? 
As for the objections of the Joint Chiefs of Staff to Governor Stassen’s 
proposed policy, continued the President, he could well have been a 
party to them and written them himself. Nevertheless, he believed 
that the Joint Chiefs of Staff were looking ahead too far into the future. 
What we are really trying to do at present is to secure some slight 
easing of the world situation without damaging our own national 
security. Even the Joint Chiefs of Staff would probably agree that we 
ought to try everything that will mitigate world tensions, provided this 
can be done without exposing our security. There were all sorts of 
possibilities if we once succeeded in creating a little atmosphere of 
confidence. After all, Khrushchev himself had remarked only the other 
day that the President and other high officials of the United States 
were genuine in their search for peace. Amidst some laughter, Secre- 
tary Dulles commented that Khrushchev’s endorsement had not in- 
cluded himself or Admiral Radford. The President said that the fact of 
the matter was that Khrushchev’s remarks constituted another Soviet 
shift. Indeed, they shifted from day to day. So, said the President, he 
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would suggest that if we put forward a disarmament proposal with a 
frank purpose, he thought we would have taken such a forward step 
that subsequently we might actually succeed in going a good deal 
further than now seems possible. In any case, he said, he was anxious 
to see what reception our proposals might have in the Soviet Union 
and in the world. 


Secretary Dulles said that he was very much inclined to agree 
with the Joint Chiefs of Staff regarding the unlikelihood of achieving 
any genuine international agreement with people such as the Soviets. 
Accordingly, he did not have any great hopes of moving very far in the 
direction of real arms limitation and control. Therefore, anything we 
do do in this area should be of such a character as to ensure the good 
will and support of our allies. We certainly must not end up in a 
situation where we have neither a viable disarmament agreement nor 
any allies. The desideratum is to recognize the fact that disarmament 
proposals are probably an operation in public relations rather than 
actual disarmament proposals. Until we can achieve good faith on the 
part of the Russians, he didn’t really think that we could get disarma- 
ment. Nevertheless, we must seem to strive for it or else we shall be 
isolated in the world. While indeed we may fall between two stools, 
the best way to test the situation would be, as the President suggested, 
to prepare a Presidential speech or statement. Such a speech or state- 
ment should strongly emphasize our desire for world peace. We 
should strive to get such a speech or statement into such shape that it 
will have a resounding impact throughout the world and establish our 
high prestige among the nations of the free world. 


To these remarks Governor Stassen replied by stating his own 
judgment that the best propaganda or public relations approach would 
come from simply advancing disarmament proposals that we are gen- 
uinely prepared to see carried out. He called at this point for the 
Council to give conditional approval to the disarmament proposals 
which he had submitted. Thereafter the proposed speech or statement 
could be drafted and referred back to the Council for its approval. 


The President stated that he did not wish the Council to give a 
conditional approval to Governor Stassen’s proposals at this meeting. 
What he had in mind, rather, was to see what we could present 
publicly of the proposed disarmament policy. He warned that he did 
not wish us to get too deeply committed by any public statement or 
speech. He again expressed great confidence in Governor Stassen and 
his staff, but it was essential, he said, to avoid any false step. The next 
move for Governor Stassen was to develop this speech or statement 
and to see whether, in the first instance, Governor Stassen could “‘sell” 
the speech to the President. 
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Governor Stassen said that he understood this to mean that the 
President would make the speech here in the United States after he 
had sent his letter to Premier Bulganin. Would it also be possible to 
discuss his proposed disarmament policy with the British? The Presi- 
dent agreed that this could be done, only disclosure of our proposed 
positions to the British should be done step by step, so that not all of 
the position was revealed to the British at one time. 

With respect to the proposed letter to Premier Bulganin, Secretary 
Dulles said that he desired to reserve his position. Such a letter might 
indeed prove the best way to handle the matter, but Secretary Dulles 
was not yet sure. Governor Stassen said that in the meantime, pending 
a decision, he would try to refine and improve the draft letter. 

At this point Secretary Wilson said to the President that he 
wanted him to understand the position of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
their conviction that we must guard against being trapped by the 
Soviet Union. Despite their somewhat negative reaction, Secretary 
Wilson said that the Chiefs of Staff were not being “parochial”. To 
prove this point, the Joint Chiefs of Staff had changed their previous 
language, to the effect that any disarmament plan must “enhance” the 
security of the United States, to the current language that it “must not 
diminish ‘ the security of the United States. This, said Secretary Wil- 
son, showed that the Joint Chiefs of Staff were trying hard. Secretary 
Wilson closed by repeating his view that the inspection system should 
not be such a preoccupation that it led us to neglect the more impor- 
tant problem of what we should do if the Soviets violated a disarma- 
ment agreement into which they had entered. 

At this point Admiral Radford asked permission to state to the 
Council some views which he entertained as a result of his recent trip. 
He pointed out that when he came back this time he felt that as far as the 
United States was concerned our situation in the world was not as good 
as it had been a year ago. There was very widespread lack of under- 
standing of United States policy. Much of this misunderstanding, 
thought Admiral Radford, derived from the manner in which news of 
our policy was handled by the American press. There was very inade- 
quate coverage in foreign newspapers of speeches by the President and 
the leading members of the Administration, because our press people 
here sent out to foreign countries only brief summaries of the content of 
these speeches and, moreover, these summaries often had a “leftist 
slant”. To add to the problem, American newspaper columnists who 
were opposed to the policies of this Administration managed to secure 
very complete coverage in the foreign press. He had in mind the views of 
Marquis Childs, Walter Lippmann, Drew Pearson, and others. Admiral 
Radford confessed that he did not know the answer to the problem he 
was raising, but in any event we should not kid ourselves as to our 
ability to guide world opinion, in view of the manifest fact that our own 
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U.S. press is destroying that ability. In illustration of his point, Admiral 
Radford cited the case of Thailand, which was getting ready, in Admiral 
Radford’s view, to move from a pro-American to to a neutralist or a pro- 

The President said that on the other side of the picture he could 
cite examples of public opinion polls which, after Geneva, showed a 
very strong shift in the direction of the belief that the United States 
was genuinely seeking peace. Admiral Radford replied that while this 
might be so, it was his experience that there was still great confusion 
abroad as to what the United States actually stood for. 


The National Security Council:° 


a. Poon: caer con meaeepeneseoes to Oe sees oy Be 
Special Assistant to the President for Disarmament ci ted by the 
reference memoranda of December 16, 1955 and January 13, 1956, in 
the light of the views of the Joint Chiefs of Staff (reference memoran- 
dum of January 24, 1956,"° and supplementary memorandum of Janu- 
-f 25, 1956 circulated at the meeting) and the views of the 
State (letter to Mr. Stassen of January 26, 1956 circulated at the 
meeting). 
b. Noted the President's authorization that the recommendations 
by the — 1 Assistant to the President for Disarmament might be 
used for t 


purposes of: 


(1) Preparation of a draft of a speech to be delivered by a 
responsible s n for the Administration which would en- 
able the President and the Council to assess the probable effect 
thereof upon world opinion, Allied governments and Soviet lead- 
ers. 

(2) Refinement and improvement of the draft letter to Pre- 
mier Bulganin, enclosed with the reference memorandum of Janu- 
ary 13, subject to future decision as to the form, substance, and 
desirability of sending such a letter. 

(3) Preliminary consulation with the British, avoiding full 
disclosure of the proposed U.S. position in its entirety but explor- 
ing, step by step but without commitment, the specific items in 
yw — Us. position which are considered immediately 

irable. 


Note: The action in b above, as approved by the President, subse- 
quently transmitted to the Special Assistant to the President for Dis- 
armament. 


S. E. erett Gleason 


* Paragraphs a-b and the Note that follow constitute NSC Action No. 1510, ap- 
proved by the President on February |. (Department of State, §/S-NSC (Miscellaneous) 
Files: Lot 66 D 95, NSC Actions) 

* This memorandum transmitted the January 20 memorandum of the |CS to Wil- 
son, Document 95 
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104. Memorandum of a Conversation Between the Secretary of 
State and the President's Special Assistant (Stassen), 
Secretary Dulles’ Residence, Washington, January 29, 1956, 


4p.m.' 


I showed Mr. Stassen the draft (No. 11) of the paper on political 
moves in relation to disarmament.’ He said he did not agree with it. In 
the first place he doubted very much whether it would ever be possi- 
ble to get an international body with weapons power greater than that 
of the United States and that the idea would be strongly opposed 
throughout the country. In the second place, he said he thought that 
the disarmament program which they had worked out would be suffi- 
cient to satisfy world opinion which wanted to have the United States 
strong. I said I doubted very much whether the concept of the United 
States as a “benevolent dictator” would be good enough in the long 
run. I believed that there should be some organic and organizational 
control of atomic weapons on an international basis. | realized that the 
idea of power in the United Nations was for the time being quite 
academic and I had not intended to suggest it except as representing a 
theoretical goal which was useful to keep in mind. However, that was 
not essential, because it was now too remote. The scope of present 
practical action lay with the non-Communist members of the United 
Nations and with the members of the free world collective security 
organizations. 

It seemed to me that our position with reference to nuclear weap- 
ons would be much better if some sanction for their possession and 
use could be obtained either under the United Nations Assembly 
“Uniting for Peace” Resolution’ and/or by action by collective secu- 
rity groups. 

I felt that President Eisenhower had a unique authority and that it 
would be a tragedy if it were not used to move the world ahead by 
climbing up at least one more rung in the ladder that led toward 
community control of this vast destructive power. 


‘Source: Eisenhower Library, Dulles Papers, Disarmament. Secret; Personal and 
Private. Drafted by Dulles 
* Draft No. 11 has not been found in the Eisenhower Library or Department of State 


files 
’ For documentation on the Uniting for Peace Resolution, see Foreign Relations, 
1950, vol. u, pp. 303-370 
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Mr. Stassen seemed unconvinced, but said that in his draft state- 
ment on which he was working, he would attempt to bring something 
in with reference to the United Nations Assembly and regional group- 
ings, and then he would let me see the result with opportunity to 
comment on it. 


JFD 





105. Editorial Note 


Anthony Eden, Prime Minister of the United Kingdom, headed a 
British delegation visiting the United States from January 30 to Febru- 
ary 3. During his stay in Washington, Eden, along with his Foreign 
Secretary, Selwyn Lloyd, and others in his party, met with President 
Eisenhower, Secretary Dulles, and other American officials on several 
occasions to reaffirm the close relationship between the two nations 
and discuss foreign policy matters of common interest. Some of these 
meetings involved discussions on disarmament and atomic energy. 
Parts of two joint statements issued by Eisenhower and Eden, both 
dated February 1, contained references to disarmament and the peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy. They are printed in Public Papers of the 
Presidents of the United States: Dwight D. Eisenhower, 1956, pages 
214-221. 


For full documentation on the Eden visit, see volume XXVII. Espe- 
cially relevant are the memoranda of discussion on the subject of 
disarmament between the working staffs of the United States and 
United Kingdom preceding Eden's visit on January 23 (Department of 
State, Central Files, 600.0012/1-2356), January 24 (ibid., 600.0012/ 
1-2456), January 25 (ibid., 600.0012/1-2556), January 26 (ibid., 
600.0012/1-2656), and January 27 (ibid., 600.0012/1-2756); the 
memorandum of conversation among Secretary Dulles, Foreign Secre- 
tary Lloyd, and several of their respective staffs on January 31 at 2:40 
p.m. (ibid., Conference Files: Lot 62 D 181, CF 648); and the memoran- 
dum of conversation among Secretary Dulles, Deputy Secretary of 
Defense Reuben B. Robertson, Jr., Lewis L. Strauss, Harold E. Stassen, 
Admiral Arthur W. Radford, Prime Minister Eden, Foreign Secretary 
Lloyd, Ambassador Roger Makins, and others on February 1 at 12:07 
p.m. (ibid.). All these documents except for the memoranda of discus- 
sion between the working staffs are scheduled for publication in vol- 
ume XXVII 
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106. Memorandum of a Conversation, Department of State, 
Washington, February 3, 1956, 3:30 p.m.’ 


Mr. Smith recalled that the meeting had been called at the invita- 
tion of the Secretary to consider plans for the twelve-nation discus- 
sions of the International Atomic Energy Agency beginning February 
27, 1956.’ Preliminary discussions with the U.K. and Canada were 
scheduled to commence on February 6. The basic question with regard 
to the United States position was whether the Agency should operate 
with limited controls designed merely to insure that nuclear assistance 
was not diverted to military uses, or whether the U.S. objective should 
be to attempt to keep fourth countries from producing nuclear weap- 
ons. 

Mr. Strauss said that, in the Commission's view, the U.S. should 
as a minimum require controls to prevent diversion of Agency assis- 
tance to military purposes. Certain minimum controls—guarantees by 
recipients against diversion of assistance, and provision for inspection 
and accounting for nuclear materials—should be made mandatory in 
the Agency's Statute. The Agency should be given statutory authority 
to exercise broader controls, but these should not be mandatory in the 
Statute and the U.S. should seek to achieve that by persuasion rather 
than coercion. 

With regard io U.S. support for the Agency, Mr. Strauss said that 
the Commission had just taken a decision that one thousand kilograms 
of U-235 should be allocated to the Agency. He added that considera- 
tion was being given to making this a donation; the value of this 


' Source: Department of State, Atomic Energy Piles: Lot 57 D 688, IAEA-—~General 
Secret. Drafted by Farley 
? See Document 120 
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material would be approximately twenty-five million dollars. In addi- 
tion, the Commission believed that the U.S. should offer to match all 
other contributions of material (on a reimbursable basis) for a period of 
perhaps five years. Un.iassified technical information and assistance 
necessary for the Agency's operations would also be provided. Mr. 
Strauss said also that the Commission believed that a sizable amount 
of material should be earmarked for EURATOM as an effective way of 
demonstrating U.S. support for European integration. 

With regard to the proposals of the State Department for more 
comprehensive [AEA control, he said that he believed a “no weapons” 
pledge would not be feasible, and that France in particular could not 
accept such a pledge. Agency inspection of the United States power 
reactor program appeared difficult to accept. The United States would 
not accept sufficiently strict inspection and control of its own programs 
to satisfy prudent requirements for safeguards abroad, and reciprocal 
inspection would thus serve as an excuse for other countries to limit 
inspection and control to what the U.S. would accept. 


The Secretary asked whether the one thousand kilograms for the 
Agency to which Mr. Strauss referred was a ceiling within which we 
would match contributions by other countries. Mr. Strauss said that 
the Commission proposed allocating twenty thousand kilograms for 
foreign atomic energy activities. One thousand kilograms would be 
earmarked initially for the Agency, and in addition the U.S. would 
match allocations from other countries. He pointed out that the U.K. 
would be able to make only small allocations for some time, so that in 
effect the U.S. was offering to match allocations from the USSR. Thus, 
the remaining nineteen thousand kilograms might be used to match 
allocations to the [AEA by the U.K. and USSR, to supply EURATOM, 
and to cover requirements under bilateral agreements. The proposed 
allocation of 20,000 kilograms of U-235 to foreign programs had been 
reported to the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. The view of the 
Department of Defense was currently being solicited. Gen. Loper said 
that the Department of Defense had not yet received notice of the 
proposed allocation, but that the matter had been given general study 
and he thought that a twenty thousand kilogram foreign allocation 
over a period of eight to twelve years would be consistent with mili- 
tary requirements. The Department of Defense understanding was that 
this material would be earmarked but not withdrawn from stock until 
needed by foreign users. 

Mr. Smith observed that any reference to EURATOM in the U.S. 
# duncement of the allocation would require careful handling. Amb. 
\\ adsworth said that he felt this announcement would have very great 
effect on IAEA negotiations and that this effect should not be dissi- 
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pated through premature release. Adm. Strauss said that he thought 
the announcement would have to be made soon for practical reasons 


and that it would establish an excellent atmosphere for later steps. 

The Secretary asked for Mr. Stassen’s views as to the extent of 
controls over the atomic energy programs of other countries which the 
U.S. should seek. Mr. Stassen said that he believed the objective of the 
U.S. should be to prevent or retard the development of nuclear weap- 
ons in fourth countries. As a practical matter, the United States could 
not get the necessary controls unless the USSR agrees. We should 
propose a comprehensive control system and let the USSR bear the 
onus of rejection. The Secretary recalled that the United States had 
recently sent a note asking the Russians for their specific proposals as 
to effective inspection and control. ’ 

Mr. Smith pointed out that, if the U.S. objective is the prevention 
of new atomic weapons programs, then the minimum controls pro- 
posed by AEC would be ineffective. Assistance from the Agency, even 


though limited to peaceful purposes, would simply free the other 


resources of a nation to support a parallel weapons program. Mr. 
Strauss indicated personal agreement with this view but pointed out 


that it appeared extremely difficult to get agreement on a broader 
control. 

The Secretary said that it would be difficult for nations to forego 
permanently their right to make nuclear weapons while the U.S. 
USSR and U.K. continued to make them. He thought it might be 
possible to get agreement by other countries to forego weapons pro- 
duction as an interim measure, looking toward the institution of inter- 
national control of atomic energy which would apply to all countries 
including the present military atomic powers. Mr. Stassen agreed and 
pointed out that the U.S. should not be in the position of appearing to 
plan to manufacture nuclear weapons forever. Our approach should 
be to ask other countries to forego manufacture of nuclear weapons for 
a specified period, while we and the other major powers continue to 
work toward effective comprehensive control. It was in this spirit that 
he had recommended, as a priority disarmament objective of the U.S., 
that we prevent, retard, or minimize the development of nuclear weap- 
ons programs in other countries. 

Mr. Smith said that we should consider what steps the U.S. might 
take at this time in anticipation of eventual broad agreement on con- 
trol and as an earnest of our intentions. He proposed as one such 
measure a U.S. policy of using by-product plutonium from U.S. civil- 
ian power reactors solely for peaceful purposes, and thus separating 


the emerging U.S. civilian power program from our military weapons 


fhe eewenee fet mye hay we bet yh =~ note to the Soviet Union. january 
27. see Department of State Bulletin. 22, 1956, pp. 628-629 
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program and putting it on the same basis as the peaceful uses pro- 
grams of other countries. He pointed out that the present U.S. military 
program did not rely on plutonium from civilian power reactors; thus 
the only sacrifice for the U.S. in separating our peaceful and military 
programs would be the possible need to spena some money on addi- 
tional military plutonium reactors if needed. 

Mr. Strauss doubted that the U.K. would be able to accept such a 
proposal... . Mr. Strauss said that the idea was one which 
to him and one which he thought the President would support. Gen- 
eral Loper asked whether plutonium would have any substantial use 
for peaceful purposes. Mr. Strauss said that while the present use as a 
reactor fuel was insignificant, it would probably become an important 
fuel once it was available for non-military use. 

The Secretary indicated doubt as to the value of the proposed 
gesture. Countries such as India were concerned with whether or not 
the U.S. continued to produce nuclear weapons and would not care 
where we got the plutonium for such weapons. Mr. Smith said that the 
measure appeared important to him mainly as an earnest of our even- 
tual disarmament intentions and of our sincerity in pressing ahead 
with negotiations for control of atomic energy. The Secretary said that 
if this matter appeared important on further study, it should be raised 
again, but that at present he did not think the U.S. should make such 
an offer. We should attempt to get other countries to accept a standstill 
agreement for say a five-year period, while the major powers attempt 
to work out effective initial control of both military and peaceful uses 
of atomic energy. He warned that there would be many problems to 
meet in negotiating agreement with the USSR on an effective inspec- 
tion operation even limited to peaceful uses of atomic energy. 

General Loper said that Mr. Robertson would shortly send a letter 
outlining the following Department of Defense position.‘ The Depart- 
ment of Defense favors a flexible approach to the control of peaceful 
uses of atomic energy. It believes that the arms control problem, which 
required stricter controls, sould be kept distinct from Agency activi- 
ties, and that Agency control: should not apply to military programs. 
We should seek a modest contr! arrangement initially; otherwise the 
establishment of the Agency might well be delayed. The present draft 
Statute appeared generally acceptable tw ‘Ye Department of Defense 
The Joint Chiefs of Staff are present!; scudying the military risk which 
would be caused by diversion of nuclear materials so that fourth states 
would obtain nuclear weapons. If this risk appears significant, then 
more rigid mandatory controls might be required rather than permis- 
sive controls. The Department of Defense agrees generally with the 
AEC views on support of the Agency, including the concept of match- 





* See infra 
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ing contributions from other nations. The Department of Defense does 
not approve the proposal for a UK-US-USSR agreement that no mate- 
rial from their peaceful uses programs will be used for military pur- 
poses. Such an agreement would require inspection of the U.S. pro- 
grams which should not be undertaken under the Agency but only 
under a broad arms regulation agreement. 

The Secretary agreed with Ambassador Wadsworth’s suggestion 
that the problem of controls be discussed with the USSR before Febru- 
ary 27. 

Ambassador Wadsworth said that it would be necessary to work 
out carefully the provisions which should be written into the charter to 
advance our objective of preventing other countries from developing 
nuclear weapons. The Secretary said that the Agency charter should 
be written to give necessary authority to the Agency but not to make 
obligatory the commitments we are seeking. He conceived the sugges- 
tion standstill agreement as a parallel agreement rather than one built 
into the charter. Mr. Smith observed that we have our most effective 
bargaining position at this time and we should seek to obtain control 
authority before we make firm commitments. He said that one ap- 
proach which was being considered was to stipulate that Agency assis- 
tance would go only to countries not engaged in nuclear weapons 
production. The Secretary said that he was convinced countries would 
not come into the Agency if required to commit themselves for all time 
not to make weapons. What we must ask is that they agree, for a 
specified period of time, as a self-denying move, not to complicate the 
problem of nuclear disarmament by engaging in atomic weapons pro- 
duction, while the great powers try to bring the world situation and 
their own stocks of these weapons under control. 
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107. Memorandum From the Deputy Secretary of Defense 
(Robertson) to the Secretary of State’ 


Washington, February 3, 1956. 
SUBJECT 
International Atomic Energy Agency 


Your memorandum on the above subject dated January 20, 1956,’ 
incloses a proposed United States position on the statute for the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA), and suggests an early meeting 
to decide if the proposed position should be recommended to the 
President. 

I have recently requested the views of the Joint Chiefs of Staff on 
the military implications of the proposed IAEA statute and the sug- 
gested United States position relative thereto as set forth in the work- 
ing paper. I should like to have the views of the Joint Chiefs of Staff on 
this subject before presenting recommendations to the President. 
Pending receipt of the Chiefs’ views, however, I shall be glad to 
discuss the matter with you as early as we can find a time which is 
mutually convenient. 

In advance of a discussion of the proposed United States position 
it may be useful for me to express the Department's general views 
regarding inspection and controls as related to peaceful applications. 
As long as the proposed inspection scheme does not, in fact, exercise 
or pretend to exercise restraint over military applications of nuclear 
energy, it would appear that a considerable degree of flexibility in the 
system could be accepted. If, however, the system is expected to exer- 
cise some degree of control over military applications, it should be a 
thoroughly effective and dependable system and should be adequately 
described by the statute itself. For example, to presume to prevent the 
development of nuclear weapon capabilities, but to fail to provide the 
authority and means for so doing would be highly misleading. If, as 
may be anticipated, no serious diversions are discovered under a “spot 
inspection” system such as authorized by the proposed statute, it 
could be assumed, quite erroneously, that a similar system would be 
adequate for the control of military applications within the major 
nations. 


' Source: Department of State, Central Files, 398.1901 /2-356. Secret 
? Not found in Department of State files 
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It seems clear that an inspection system designed to prevent the 
spread of nuclear weaponry in “have not” countries must infringe to a 
considerable degree on sovereign rights. Also, a system which would 
insure that the “have” countries do not convert the by-products of 
peaceful uses into weapons would certainly meet with great practical 
difficulty however desirable the idea may be from the political stand- 
point. I question seriously whether such a proposition, which would 
necessarily involve international supervision over many industrial 
plants in this country, would be ratified by the United States Congress. 
I foresee that an attempt to introduce these broader areas into the 
forthcoming discussions and subsequent negotiations will lead to a 
long postponement of the establishment of the Agency. 

It seems to me that it would be in keeping with the spirit of the 
President's address of December 8, 1953, and United States policy as 
stated in NSC 5507/2’ to forego the more ambitious plans for the 
IAEA as suggested in the working paper and to establish the Agency 
initially on a very modest basis. If the Agency operates successfully in 
a limited area its functions could be extended to include the other 
features suggested as we move toward the objectives of disarmament 
as set forth in current studies. 

With these thoughts in mind, | have the following comments 
relative to the three questions raised in your memorandum: 


p= Oe ae er ae Se eee ee aes ey & ee oe 
IAEA as a con n to t ce of new atomic 
weapons capabilities in member nations. 
. The statute as now drafted appears reasonably satisfactory and 
appropriate for initiation of the twelve-nation discussions. On been 
i wpe pdt gegen) nde when Poe 
tions statute I ma t some s c n 
would appear that the inspection | me nomen y Be 
Article XIII, is somewhat vague and might well be stated as a aefinite 
the inspect rather than as an authorization. In other words, whatever 
inspection measures may be they should be mandatory and uni- 
ly applied to all recipient nations rather than permissive as now 


ued doy statute. 
ith respect to the scope and nature of the United States 
comanitments to tothe IAEA. I believe they should include: 


(1) An agreement to contribute to the pool of fissionable 
materials to the same extent as any other country. 

(2) The continuation and expansion of educational and train- 
ing courses in the peaceful application field, and the furnishing of 

Il information in that field which is not classified nor contrary to 

laws and regulations concerning patent rights. 

(3) The use of United States facilities for processing and 
onary nuclear fuels in the absence of or pending the estab- 
l t of such facilities by the IAEA. 





* Document 14 
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(4) The arrangement of essential contacts with United States 
laboratories and industries to assist member states in the develop- 
ment and construction of peaceful use projects. 


Pending the establishmert and functioning of the IAEA, I believe 
it would be in keeping with national policy and to our best interests to 
continue vigorously with an assistance program through bilateral and 
regional agreements, such agreements to be transferred ultimately to 
the supervision of the IAEA if agreeable to the states concerned. 


Reuben B. Robertson, Jr. 








108. Letter From the Representative at the United Nations 
(Lodge) to the Secretary of State’ 


New York, February 3, 1956. 


Dear Foster: Herewith the two suggestions concerning a reply by 
the President to Bulganin’s speech’ which we talked about on the 
telephone. ’ 

There are two other points concerning the speech of which I am 
sure you have thought: 

first, the letter should be well-tempered and should make it clear 
that we never despair, that the door is always open; 

secondly, it should contain a brief, but devastating rebuttal to his 
contention that the Soviets have reduced their military activities and 
we have increased ours. 

I believe that the Bulganin letter was largely motivated by appre- 
hension as to what the “Open Sky” plan would do to them in the cold 
war. Now he has provided us with an ideal opportunity to wrap the 
“Open Sky” plan right around his neck, in full view of the public. 

The trick is to do it sweetly and without giving him a chance to 
say that we want “open sky” before there is any disarmament or “open 
sky” with never any disarmament. 

Faithfully yours, 


Cabot i. 


' Source: Eisenhower Library, Dulles Papers, President's Correspondence with Bul 
ganin. Secret; Personal 

* No speech by Bulganin on disarmament at that time has been found. Lodge may 
be referring to Bulganin’s letter to Eisenhower, February 1, printed in Department of 
State Bulletin, March 26, 1956, pp. 515-518 

’ No record of this conversation has been found in Department of State files 
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Draft Letter From President Eisenhower to Chairman 
Bulganin ‘ 





New York, February 3, 1956. 


Your proposal would, it seems to me, inescapably narrow the 
impact of the true spirit of the United Nations Charter. It now applies 
equally to all of the 76 Members. Your proposal would narrow them to 
two—or, if you include France and the United Kingdom, to four. 
Americans believe that the small nations have proven that they make 
a vital contribution to world peace and that it is not wise or just to put 
them in an inferior category. 


You point out that “the United States of America, like many other 
states, after the creation of the United Nations became a party to a 
large number of both bilateral and multilateral treaties and agree- 
ments”. But these agreements were in no sense a substitution for the 
ideals of the Charter. Regional agreements, such as those to which the 
United States is a party, are in amplification of the Charter’s aims. 
Agreements which fortify the aims of the Charter or which provide for 
its application in special circumstances are—you must surely recog- 
nize—at the opposite extreme from your proposal which would put 
two or four powers in a separate category from the rest of the world as 
regards the basic spirit of the Charter itself. 


I agree heartily with your statement that “the U.N. Charter itself 
cannot be sufficiently effective if the two greatest powers in the 
world—the U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A.—do not harmonize their rela- 
tions”. 


But, as | said before, this must be by deeds. Frankly, Marshal 
Bulganin, we have had a plethora of words. If all we needed to keep 
the peace were words, it would have been guaranteed long ago. The 
time has come to do something concrete. 

That is why I proposed the Open Sky plan for photographing 
each other's military installations. The very simplicity and concrete- 
ness of this plan is what has commended it to the mass of men and 
women throughout the world and makes them eager to see it put into 
effect. 


The objection which you make to it seems to me to be neither 
important nor well-founded. You ask the question: 


* The source text bears the heading, Memorandum to Secretary Dulles from H. C 
Lodge. |r 
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“What would the military leaders of your country do if it were 
reported to them that the aerophotography showed that your neighbor 
had more airfields?” 

And then you answer your own question as follows: 

“To be sure, they would order an immediate increase in the num- 
ber of their own airfields”. 

Let me note in passing that in the United States the military 
leaders do not determine questions of this kind because here we have 
civilian control of the military. The establishment of airfields and the 


voting of appropriations therefor are matters within the jurisdiction of 
the Congress. 

But the real fallacy in your comment on the Open Sky plan is that 
it seeks to magnify a wholly secondary aspect of the plan, and ignores 
the main purpose of it. 

The main purpose of this plan is to convert air power into peace 
power. This would make it impossible for either of us to make a major 
surprise attack on the other. It would virtually eliminate the danger of 
aggression, and that is certainly more important than the mere number 
of airfields. Elimination of the danger of surprise attack is a matter of 
transcending importance. It would eliminate fear, which in turn would 
eliminate tension, which in turn would make possible far-reaching 
disarmament in addition to the disarmament measures which we are 
prepared to undertake now. 

I realize that you have so far responded negatively to this idea. 
But I do not despair. | remember that initially your government did not 
endorse the Atoms for Peace plan. Yet you finally joined it. I therefore 
bring up again the “Open Sky” plan and urge you once again to join 
me in deeds which will make a reality of all the words to which your 
nation and mine have already subscribed. 





109. Diary Entry by Ann C. Whitman, February 6, 1956' 


President talked to Andy Goodpaster about the disarmament pro- 
posal of Harold Stassen. * 


' Source: Eisenhower Library, Whitman File, ACW Diary. Secret. 

* Not printed. Stassen’s memorandum to the Vice President; Secretaries of State, the 
Treasury, and Defense; Attorney General; Directors of ODM, Bureau of the Budget, 
USIA, and CIA; Chairmen of the JCS and the AEC; Representative at the United Nations 
Lodge, and the Special Assistant to the President for National Security Affairs, February 
2, contained three attachments: a draft message to Congress, a draft letter to Bulganin 
and a draft to the people of the United States. (Department of State, Central 
Files, 600.0012/2-256) 
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President: “I am convinced that there has got to be something 
more of meat, if we are going to send a special delegation to Moscow, 
if I am to send a special message to Congress and appear before the 
American public. It is almost like using the Soviet approach and that ! 
deplore—the technique of reiteration and reiteration. 

“Harold Stassen is probably feeling a great deal of pressure be- 
cause he must get ready for the next meeting (next Disarmament 
meeting of UN). We must do one of two things: 

(a) Tell Stassen to continue for the moment on the same oid line. 

about that jis that we have promised to give Britain an 
answer week reduction bf our forces’ to 2,500,000.) 


oe 3 Se ee ae eS 2 00 Seaeey 6 ee & 
reduction of men—the treaty of Versailles—all 


Tepani an bay You an pour tox. 

(b) Second course of action, which is to see if we can push ahead 
wm. Lyle of the program as seem to us to have good 
sense, and then to add something else to it. 


Lewis Strauss is suggesting something that, almost word for word, 
I suggested in September of 1953—that the U.S. stands ready to put 
into a common pool for the benefit of the world as much fissionable 
material as the rest of the world combined.’ He further proposes that 
we make 20,000 kg. available for distribution in the world in power 
reactors (1,000 to the UN without cost, 5,000 to EURATOM) to be paid 
for, and the other 14,000 to be distributed throughout the world to be 
paid for, on terms acceptable to all the nations who want to partici- 
pate. This would be a great step. 

This is the only way we can justify plant. 

Suggestion #1 President considers “too much talk about too 
little.” 


’ Eisenhower is presumably to the proposal in his “Atoms for Peace 
speech to the U.N. General Assembly on ber 8, 1953 
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110. Memorandum for the Record by the President's Siaff 
Secretary (Goodpaster)' 





Washington, February 7, 1956. 


At the President's request, | have studied Governor Stassen’s 
memorandum, with attachments, relating to a major public initiative 
in the field of disarmament.’ 

I suggested to the President that he might wish to consider put- 
ting this matter in the form of a sequence of concrete actions for peace, 
and enlarging it to include other initiatives. In the field of disarma- 
ment, joint actions would be called for, beginning with inspection 
measures to build up confidence, and extending on to arms limitations. 
This might be a substitute for the “treaty of amity and friendship” 
advanced by Bulganin.’ A second field for concrete action is the At- 
oms for Peace project, in which we are now probably ready to make 
allocations of many thousands of kgs. of nuclear material for peaceful 
(largely power) uses. Others might be invited to match our offers. 

A further phase of the sequence of concrete actions would be in 
the area of an “international code of conduct”—which would go far 
beyond generalized precepts, into instances of behavior such as stir- 
ring up trouble in the Middle East, tension with regard to Formosa, etc. 

The President indicated he was inclined to think that an approach 
of this kind could be very helpful in connection not only with disarma- 
ment, but also in connection with some of the major world problems 
we are now facing. 


A.J. Goodpaster ‘ 
Colonel, CE, US Army 


' Source: Eisenhower Library, Staff Secretary Rece-ds, Disarmament 

* See footnote 2, supra 

* For Bulganin’s draft treaty, attached to his January 23 letter to Eisenhower, see 
Department of State Bulletin, February 6, 1956, p. 195 

* Printed from a copy that bears this typed signature 
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111. Memorandum of Discussion at the 275th Meeting of the 
National Security Council, Washington, February 7, 1956, 


4 p.m.’ 


The meeting was impromptu in its nature, resulting from the 
President's having asked me the day before to invite into his office for 
“a few minutes after Cabinet” the officials to whom Governor Stassen 
had sent the material on disarmament prepared in response to NSC 
Action 1510-b (copy attached), along with his covering note dated 
February 2, 1956, indicating the distribution (copy of which is also 
attached). ’ 

The following were in attendance: The Vice President, the Secre- 
tary of State, the Secretary of the Treasury, Deputy Secretary of De- 
fense, Deputy Attorney General,’ Director of Office of Defense Mobil- 
ization, Director of the Bureau of the Budget, Chairman of Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, Chairman of Atomic Energy Commission, Director of Central 
Intelligence Agency, U.S. Representative to the United Nations, Direc- 
tor of U.S. Information Agency, Special Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs, Mr. Bernard Shanley (in and out), and Colo- 
nel Andrew Goodpaster. 


The President began the meeting by stating that he had given 
considerable study over the week-end to Governor Stassen’s material 
above described, and that in the first place he felt that Governor 
Stassen had done a good job in preparing the proposed messages with 
the material that he had, in order to see what it would look like in the 
form of actual draft documents. These had been circulated in order to 
obtain critical comment as to form and substance. The President said 
that nevertheless he feared there was not anything new in it except 
possibly the idea of seeking agreement upon limited test strips in 
which the inspection idea advanced at Geneva could be tried out on a 
small scale. He said that this idea and another one which had been 
proposed by Admiral Strauss had been considered rather seriously by 
him over the week-end as possible innovations which would support 
some kind of public announcement of progress in the development of 
policy proposals by the U.S. The method suggested of publicizing the 
proposals is one more applicable to a great change of policy, or to a 


great new proposal. 


' Source: Eisenhower Library, Whitman File, NSC Records. Top Secret. Drafted by 
Dillon Ande:son on February 9. 

* Regarding NSC Action No. 1510, see footnote 9, Document 103. For information 
on Stassen’s covering note and enclosures, February 2, see footnote 2, Document 109 

’ William P. Rogers 
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The idea which had been suggested to the President by Admiral 
Strauss was as follows: that in connection with the ear-marking of 
20,000 kilograms of fissionable material for domestic peaceful uses of 
atomic energy, there would be a corresponding offer to ear-mark 
20,000 kilograms for peaceful uses elsewhere in the world, substan- 
tially as follows: 





a. 1,000 ap bo Gn oben ous i. Se Sema 
Atomic Energy when organization thereof is completed 
under the auspices of the U.N. (the value thereof to be 25 thousand 
dollars per of 25 million dollars); 


b. Se Would be made avaiable to EURATOM (ost 
not as a gift); 

c. The 14,000 kilograms would be made available to 
the other nations in world at reasonable cost for the development 


of peaceful uses of atomic energy. 


This would be a 5 year program and it would be combined with 
an offer to match within 5 years all contributions from all other na- 
tions in the world, and if the latter countries exceeded 20,000 kilo- 
grams in such period then we would match it. The President thought 
this program would have great appeal throughout the world. The 
President said that even with the development of these two ideas, he 
felt that the elaborate scheme for public announcements, radio ad- 
dresses, messages to Congress, addresses to the United Nations, and 
sending a delegation to Moscow was somewhat like taking a sledge 
hammer to drive a tack. The President then went ahead to say that 
though he did not see at this time a clear alternative to the drift toward 
war which is manifest to serious students of international affairs, nev- 
ertheless we simply had to find some method for getting at this 
thing, —otherwise we are headed for an armaments race that would be 
ended in only one way,—namely, a clash of forces which could not 
result in victory for anybody, or at the least, stupendous expenditures 
for an indefinite period. He said he hoped that his advisers would give 
thought to this awful problem and bring forth any ideas which oc- 
curred to them as to how we could get the endeavors of mankind 
channeled for peaceful pursuits and the production of nuclear material 
channeled for peaceful uses. If we could only do the latter, he said, we 
could be safe in that our plants which produce this material could keep 
running for a long time, even without an effective disarmament agree- 
ment. 


He explained that he had called the meeting in order to save 
further detailed work on the drafts which Governor Stassen had circu- 
lated, if it was felt that the lack of major new ideas or proposals made 
this unjustifiable. 
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Governor Stassen thereupon said that the Strauss’ proposal was 
entirely OK with him, and could be brought into his over-all plan. He 
said he feared that the President had underestimated the degree of 
world impact that would accompany the announcements, speeches, 
etc., which he had prepared. In other words, the Governor felt there 
was enough new in his proposals that it would be accepted by the 


world as progress inspired by the President, and a significant step to 
succeed the dramatic announcement of the President's position at 


Geneva 


Governor Stassen said that we are now at a critical time—-the big 
question in the minds of people all over the world, friends, neutrals, 
and enemies, was what is the U.S. policy going to be now? He said he 
had talked with Senator George and Senator Knowland about the 
matter, and they agreed with him that in general his proposals would 
be progress toward convincing the world of our good faith interest in 
disarmament. He spoke of a conversation he had had with Minister for 
External Affairs Lester Pearson of Canada, who had explained that as 
a result of his visit last year to Moscow he had become convinced that 
the Soviets were abysmally ignorant of our true position and attitude 
on the subject of disarmament. The French likewise are giving top 

to disarmament. He cited this as additional support for his 
views that his material would be an aid to elaborating and clarifying 
the real spirit of the President and the American people in reference to 
disarmament. He thought we have a sound basis for action in the work 
of the study groups. 


Governor Stassen insisted that there were really two new proposi- 
tions (at least new in the sense that they had not been announced to 
the world and proposed before, although both had been discussed in 
our own circles), which would be for the first time announced as a 
development of the American position,—namely, 


a. the small test area to try out inspection techniques, and 

b. the of mutual exchange of notifications between our- 
selves and the USSR of all major movements of armed forces—which 
could be preliminary to an attack. 


The President said he thought that the latter point had been the 
subject of discussion with the Russians. Governor Stassen said ‘no’. 
The President said nevertheless it had been discussed informally in 
Geneva with members of the Russian delegation. Therefore, said the 
President, we still have not got enough grist for a big announcement, 
and we would be, by following Governor Stassen’s proposed course, 
like the mountain which labored and came forth with a mouse. The 
President said we need a concrete and understandable proposal which 
would be accepted and understood by the world as an American 
contribution toward progress in the direction of disarmament. 
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Secretary Dulles then spoke. First he said he agreed with the 
President that the substantive content of the proposal did not justify 
the proposed announcement. He said everything in substance had 
already been put forth and had already been rejected by the Russians 
and for the most part rejected many times. Then he turned to the 
proposal in Governor Stassen’s material that we agree to work toward 
the reduction of our total force levels to 22 million men in considera- 
tion of the same kind of reduction by the Soviet bloc. He said he was 
fearful of any such criterion of disarmament; that it was the old num- 
bers racket, and there are so many ways that it could be evaded by the 
Russians that it was in his opinion unsound ground. He spoke of the 
possibility of reserves being built up and trained and not included at 
this or a later point. He mentioned the fact that our national guard 
would not be included, and that if we could handle numbers in this 
way, so could the Russians, and there would be no check on it, partic- 
ularly where we are dealing with those whose good faith we do not 
accept. Secretary Dulles said that to look at numbers along with men 
under arms would be meaningless and a better test was the imple- 
ments of war on which the Western European Union limitations were 
postulated. Secretary Dulles also said that there was no way to have 
Governor Stassen’s proposal on limitations on numbers of Chinamen. 
Dulles said he thought quite well of Admiral Strauss’ proposal, and 
concluded these remarks by the statement that he felt that “Harold 
had done all that could be done with what we have at this time by 
way of the elements of the position.” 

The President then said that he was inclined to agree with Stassen 
that there was novelty and possibility of progress in the proposal that 
we develop these little inspection strips as a test, and he would like to 
see this explored, but not in such an elaborate fashion as Stassen had 
proposed in his February 2 material. The President said he felt it took 
more cross-checks or double-checks than merely force levels or even 
quantitative limitations on armaments to achieve reciprocal reductions 
or tearing down of the trend in the armaments build-up. He men- 
tioned two other elements,—namely, the rate of expenditures (the 
French idea at Geneva) and the 4th element, that is an opening up of 
the Soviets to inspection. He said he felt that these four things could 
be done concurrently and that we could achieve real progress for 
genuine disarmament. 

Governor Stassen said the Soviets are distorting our plan as sim- 
ply reconnaissance, and claiming that we are saying nothing about a 
decrease in strengths. He said that an added new element in his plan is 
the idea of inspection around atomic plants, which can serve as steps 
toward verifying the use of atomic materials produced for peaceful 
purposes. He said we must consider what the future means if we have 
simply more and more missiles and weapons. He said that 4 elements 
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would be inspected to limit forces—men, armaments, money, and 
munitions production. Governor Stassen said that all of these elements 
were in his proposal, but they were all keyed to the President's inspec- 
tion proposal that would lead to opening up the Soviet. Stassen then 
added that the concern of Dulles about reserve components, national 
guard components, etc., that are now in the Soviet picture had all been 
taken into account by his Task Forces, and that it was intended to 
insure that in the negotiations which would be in the succeeding 


phases that all related military components would be reciprocally re- 
duced. 


Secretary Dulles said that he had not understood that this was so, 
or that the action was contemplated. Governor Stassen said that if all 
the material had been read this point would have been clear. Secretary 
Dulles said that we must assure ourselves that the line of action we are 
proposing to enter can be carried through to reach a satisfactory solu- 
tion. He did not feel that assurance now. 

The President said we must not take the stand that we cannot 
disarm. Even if we cannot be sure we will be able to keep track of all 
elements of the other side's armed strength, our inspection proposal 
would let us know about movements and build-ups that threaten 
surprise attack. 

Secretary Humphrey expressed the idea that we are on the wrong 
track in this business of reducing forces to certain levels of manpower 
alone. He said he thought there was a trap in it for us in that if we 
proposed the reduction by the Russians to the end that the Russians 
reduced manpower under arms, the area in which they have great 
superiority over us, then they could come back end propose that we 
either ban the bomb or reduce our superioritw » ine nuclear field to 
parity with them. Humphrey then posed the question as to how we 
would answer such a proposition. The President said the Soviets pro- 
posed simply renouncing use of the bomb, and he would not agree. 

Governor Stassen pointed out that the Russians had already made 
the proposal as to the reduction of manpower in their May 10, 1955, 
announcement, and suggested that we might be nearer a psychological 
show-down than Humphrey had described. 

The President then spoke, saying that if we could somehow elimi- 
nate the H-weapon, the world would be better off. He feared some of 
our thinking overlooked a transcendant consideration, — namely, that 
nobody can win a thermonuclear war. Therefore, he said “We've got 
to move or we are doomed”. 

Secretary Humphrey said he felt that our best way to get started 
was by gradual stages, including the ‘test strip” plan which he 
thought was a sound idea. Could we not, he said, spare the dramatic 
and negotiate toward such a beginning as the actual inclusion of the 
test strip plan. 
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The President said this idea was very appealing to him but only if 
all would agree we must move, even if only a small distance at first, in 
this matter. 

Governor Stassen thought there should also be some reference to 
a decrease in strengths; otherwise the proposal would appear to be 
unfairly favorable to us. The President and Secretary Humphrey indi- 
cated general agreement. The President then said there had been 
always in his mind in connection with the proposal for exchanging 
blue prints the profound consideration that this would really furnish a 
test of the Russian good faith in the disarmament negotiations as 
distinguished from the pure propaganda of numbers. 

Secretary Dulles then said that we must also realize that today the 
world is afraid of nuclear war and its consequences, and that this state 
of mind led many people and many governments—who do not take 
responsibility for maintaining peace—to go for superficial panaceas of 
the sort the Soviets were continually throwing about, such as the “ban 
the bomb” idea. He said we in the United States who take real respon- 
sibility must always explain the true meaning of proposals, and see 
that nothing unsound is done. We have the task of convincing the 
world that we genuinely desire peace and at the same time, coming 
forward with genuine proposals which might lead to world peace 
through some practicable plan for the reduction of armaments and 
tension and threats. In other words, it is up to us as the last best hope 
of the world for our way of life, to explain why the Russian panaceas 
being used for propaganda purposes will not work, and then to pro- 
vide affirmative, saleable, understandable, and workable substitutes 
for such panaceas as “ban the bomb”. He thought it we approach the 
problem in this way, we can find more sound things to do, such as 
inspection, atoms-for-peace, etc. 

Secretary Dulles then reiterated his view that he was for some 
kind of approach to limitation of the elements beyond which force 
levels would be postulated to include limitation on types of weapons, 
on submarines, on guided missiles and means of delivery, and other 
measurable elements of armed forces. He felt there might be some 
room for progress in the field of cutting down the quantity of fission- 
able material in the future that goes into weapons, or even to agree if 
this can be done safely that after a certain point all future use of 
fissionable material would be dedicated to peaceful purposes. He 
thought undue stress on numbers of men under arms was not good. 
The President agreed, pointing out that it encouraged our Allies to 
taper off. 

Secretary Robertson then spoke and said he agreed with Secretary 
Dulles about the numbers game being a poor way to get at disarma- 
ment. He pointed out that we had come down from 4 million men to 
something less than 3 million men, and operating very thin, consider- 
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ing the nature of our commitments world-wide. He said it is the view 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff that we should stay where we are at this 
level during the first year of any kind of trial inspection and only 
negotiate during that year on the degree, nature, and quantity of 
reduction in other elements that might be made. 

The President said he could understand Secretary Dulles’ appre- 
hension about the numbers game, in which Secretary Robertson con- 
curred. He said “Foster saw how the limitations passed on the num- 
bers game got burned at Versailles”, and made some further reference 
to the position taken at Versailles by Marshal Foch. He said, though, 
referring to men, money, etc., that if inspection verifies the informa- 
tion given, we could begin to make progress. The President, by way of 
summing up the discussion, said first that he felt sure that this was no 
time to put out a lot of material that looks like a big program and was 
really nothing concrete or new in it, and that the timing in his opinion 
would be bad for the release of the Stassen type of material. Our 
announcement should be quite modest in the beginning. He said let's 
adopt the idea of agreeing to a test strip where the techniques of 
inspection can be carried out. If this makes progress, we can think 
about going to see Bulganin. 

Governor Stassen felt that now is the time to act. The U.N. resolu- 
tior. was a very favorable result for the U.S. Now we need a new 
impact. We should turn the level of arms downward. 

The President restated his view that we should start modestly, 
then dramatize. 

Ambassador Lodge spoke up at this time and called attention to 
the U.N. resolution adopted in December by a vote of 53 to 7‘ on this 
subject. He pointed out that only the Russians and the satellites dis- 
agreed with it and that they had to go along with nations such as India 
and other neutrals who frequently do not agree with us on the subject 
of disarmament or bombs. He pointed out that the resolution was 
amended to accept the President’s concept of air inspection and the 
exchange of blue prints, announced in Geneva; that it also called upon 
all nations to work toward the reduction of such armaments as can be 
adequately safeguarded. 

The burden of Lodge’s comments was that some of the steps 
proposed in Stassen’s material might be safely negotiated in a forth- 
coming meeting of the Disarmament Subcommittee in March in 
London, and that this could be done without taking any chance and 
we could be consistent with the UN resolution in the negotiating of 
some of these points because we have 4 qualifying conditions that 
must be met before we would have to agree to any of the steps,— 
namely: 


* The vote was 56-7. See Document 88. 
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a. they must be 


safeguarded; 
b. must be adequately to our satisfaction; 
aa j 

d. they must be feasible now. 


He stressed the fact that we have got to have something to talk 
about on the reduction of arms (Part 2 above cited of the UN resolu- 
tion). He said everybody expects that there will be talk in the negotia- 
tions by the United States on this subject of reduction of armaments, 
and that it is not enough to reiterate the aerial inspection or the 
exchange of blue prints ideas. He said that in the Subcommittee “they 
are all going to be after us on this, friends and enemies alike. We 
cannot afford to split off from the British and the French on this”. 

Then the President pointed out that the British and the French for 
the time being are pretty strongly committed to some kind of plan 
whereby reductions could be geared to the test of the number of men 
under arms (numbers racket). 

Governor Stassen then spoke up and reminded the Council that 
Bulganin called specifically for something tangible in this matter of the 
reduction of armaments. Therefore, can’t we, he asked, hold out some 
concrete prospect of turning down the trend of armaments build-up if 
we get the Soviets opened up. Otherwise we may lose world opinion. 

At this point, Admiral Radford said our allies do not have the 
same kind of responsibilities that we have and we should always have 
this in mind in dealing with their proposals in the field of disarma- 
ment. Our allies do not have the same alternatives either, he said, or 
choices which must be made in the right way or else, in view of our 
responsibilities, the whole thing may be lost. He said it was the view 
of the Joint Chiefs that we cannot have an effective system of armed 
limitations and maintain the safety and security of the U.S. vis-a-vis 
the Soviet. The Joint Chiefs, he pointed out, do believe however that 
we can have an effective inspection which would minimize the danger 
of surprise attack and thus perhaps minimize the danger of all-out 
atomic war. He went ahead and said that if he were in the place of the 
Russians today he would start off the inspection proposal and then the 
arms limitations proposal for about a year or a year and a half, then he 
would accept it because at that time, in Radford’s view, the Russians 
will have built up all elements of power to approach parity with our 
own, building vast fleets of large bombers designed for one purpose— 
for long range delivery of nuclear weapons. He pointed out that they 
are building submarines at an unprecedented rate (the rate is about 
100 per year) and that these and other features of their preparatory 
program reminded him in deadly fashion of the activities going on in 
Germany in the early ‘30's. He said that from the nature of the speed- 
up and intensive building program of submarines, airplanes, and other 
weapons, it appears they are shooting at a target date for action. 
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Therefore, in Radford’s view, a decision made by the President on this 
subject would be one of the most important decisions which had to be 
made during his service as President of the United States. He said he 
believed the Russians could wait one and a half years, and then accept 
our proposal to limit things from there on, and they would have us “at 
a hell of a disadvantage”. Radford then spoke of the limitations which 
in his mind are inherent in the idea of inspections and exchange of 
blue prints. The substance of his view here was that inspections alone 
will not protect us; that it will only help to prevent, or enable us to get 
ready for a surprise attack. In conclusion, he said he was afraid if our 
proposals as set out in Governor Stassen’s material were made to the 
Russians, his greatest fear would be that the Russians would accept, 
because as he saw it, by waiting a year and a half, and then accepting 
them, they would gain an unacceptable advantage over us. We would 
be unable to abrogate the agreement, since our Allies would hold that 
tantamount to war. 

Governor Stassen said that the armament race and the disarma- 
ment race grew out of the kind of analysis that Admiral Radford had 
just made of the situation. He was working on some approach that 
would open up the Soviets and enable us safely to turn down this 
upward trend of arms build-up. 

Admiral Radford replied that the trouble with any such efforts 
was that the Soviets were not people who would live up to agree- 
ments. He said there were many reasons why the Russians declined 
the President's “open sky” offer—that they did not want us to see 
how little they had at that time. By about a year and a half or so, they 
would have enough that they would perhaps agree to it, and be in a 
position thereafter to enjoy the advantage of which he spoke. 

Governor Stassen then asked him whether or not he agreed with 
the idea of negotiating for the development of test strips. Radford 
replied that he did. 

So apparently from the entire discussion, there seems to have 
emerged at least this clear decision,—namely, that we will propose 
and work sincerely for the development of test strips. Secretary 
Humphrey thought we should go through with a pilot trial, with the 
objective of reducing armaments as soon as the pilot trial demonstrates 
adequate safeguards. 

Admiral Radford concluded his statement with remarks that 
under no circumstances should we agree that after a certain point 
further production of fissionable material would be devoted exclu- 
sively to peaceful purposes, since inspection will not be sufficient to 
assure that material is not being diverted into weapons. 

The President came back into the conversation and said that 
when he was told of the equivalent in tons of TNT now contained in 
our stockpile, and when he considered the possibility of the danger 
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upon this country of such a volume of destructive power, it was a 
completely staggering picture. “What is left of either country after the 
first 72 hours?” The President referred to the Net Evaluation Subcom- 
mittee Report as indicative of the kind of world it would be in the 
event of the use of thermonuclear weapons. ° He said the statesmen of 
today must search their hearts and brains for some way out of the 
collision course upon which these two nations are embarked. “What”, 
he asked the group, “can we do about it?” An arms race, he pointed 
out, particularly when such weapons as we now have can be em- 
ployed, can lead but to disaster. He asked what we can suggest as a 
kind of thing we can reduce. 

The President thought Governor Stassen might make a proposal 
for a trial inspection while in London. He said we should then negoti- 
ate during the year on things our experience shows us we can ade- 
quately inspect for. 

Governor Stassen then asked the President whether he would 
approve a second step beyond which I took it the President had 
approved (test strips),—the authority to agree and to explore and 
negotiate, but without commitments, during the first year of the test 
period, other kinds of reductions of armaments, mentioning an illus- 
trative figure. There did not appear to be agreement on mentioning a 
figure. 

I took it from the President's response that Governor Stassen 
would have good authority, and that this would be a broad determina- 
tion. 

Admiral Strauss then suggested that one of the proposals that 
might be made in the course of the negotiations in the Subcommittee 
could perhaps be his plan above stated of contributing 20,000 kilo- 
grams. The President thought only a generalized reference to atoms- 
for-peace should be made. 

Secretary Dulles objected to any specific statement, and said he 
felt this was one which should be held up and dealt with later, and 
that Stassen’s talk on this subject should be limited to generalities and 
not to specifics. The President appeared to agree. 

Governor Stassen asked about replying to the Bulganin letter of 
last summer on disarmament. The President thought it must be an- 
swered promptly, but that a delegation should not be sent to Moscow 
at this time. ° 


Dillon Anderson’ 





* Documentation on the Net Evaluation Subcommittee is scheduled for publication 
in volume xix. 

* No record of actions taken at this meeting is attached to the source text, but see 
infra. 

” Printed from a copy that bears this typed signature 
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112. Record of Actions Taken at the 275th Meeting of the 
National Security Council, Washington, February 7, 1956’ 


[Here follows a note listing the participants at the meeting] 
Action Number 1513. U.S. Policy on Control of Armaments 


[Here follows a list of reference actions and memoranda, all of 
which are cited in footnotes 2 and 9, Document 103, and footnote 2, 
Document 109.] 


Discussed the proposed public statements on the subject 
drafted by the Special ‘Assistant to the President for Disarmament 
pursuant to NSC Action No. 1510-b-({1) and circulated by the refer- 
eS See Dy the Spec 

| Assistant to the President 


ars 
rea for pa Atomic Energy 
c. Noted the following 4 by the President: 


1) That draft statements proposed by the Special Assistant to 
the t for Disarmament in the memorandum of 
reo Th drat 7 ly. “7 he Bul ] f pay 

( raft to t nin letter o 19, 
1955 Id be prepared the Soletary of State and the Special 
Assistant to the President for Disarmament and submitted to the 
President at an early date. 

(3) That the Secretary of State be authorized to inform the 
British Government that, in connection with forthcoming dis- 
armament negotiations, the U.S. will not be in a position at this 
time to agree to negotiate a reduction of the total levels of U.S. 
armed forces based upon the criterion of manpower. 

(4) That the Special Assistant to the President for Disarma- 
ment be authorized to explore and develop, as a basis for negotia- 
tion with the USSR, his 1 for the designation of small 
strips of territory in the U.S. and the USSR within which the 
feasibility of inspection systems would be tested. 


‘Source: Department of State, 5/S-NSC Files: Lot 66 D 95, NSC Actions. Top 
Secret. No drafting information is given on the source text, but the final page is marked 
“Revised 3/1/56", presumably to include new information contained in the final Note 
and following annex. The source text indicates that the President approved this record of 
action on February 15. An early draft of the record attached to a memorandum from 
Anderson to Dulles, February 8, solicited Dulles’ comments on and suggested possible 
changes in and additions to the draft. (Eisenhower Library, Project Clean Up, Disarma 
ment—General) 

* Regarding NSC Action No. 1510, see footnote 9, Document 103. Regarding Stas 
sen's memorandum and enclosures, see footnote 2, Document 109 

’ Lewis L. Strauss 
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(5) That the ial Assistant to the President for Disarma- 
ment be to explore and submit a report to the Council 
on ES ae Se ea aee SS Tee Seeeen © Sites ype of 
i Syany Soe capable of deli heal 
ons, in respects where inspection is shown to be 

(6) That the U.S. disarmament iii io Gee Geathcnnten 
meeting of the UN Subcommittee should include: 


(a) Proposals for advance notification of projected movements of 
ee a a on a we Se Ae EE 
(b) Proposals for an exchange for a test period of a small number 
of i nel who could be used as members of in- 


, ~ ~ cherie maaan ems nen hued 


Note: The Action in c above subsequently transmitted to the Sec- 
retary of State, the Special Assistant to the President for Disarmament 
and the Special Assistant to the President for Atomic Energy. On 
March 1, 1956, the President, after consultation with the Secretary and 
Under Secretary of State, the Acting Secretary of Defense, the Special 
Assistant to the President for Disarmament, and the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, approved the supplementary policy on the subject contained in 
the Annex hereto. ‘ 


[Annex]° 
ANNEX TO NSC ACTION NO. 1513 


If the Eisenhower aerial inspection and blueprint exchange pro- 
posal, with accompanying ground inspection, is accepted, and if such a 
system is proven to the U.S. to be satisfactorily installed and operat- 
ing, and assuming the political situation is reasonably stable, the 
United States, with the other nations concerned, would be prepared to 
begin a gradual reciprocal, safeguarded reduction of armaments, 
armed forces, and military expenditures. For illustrative purposes, in 
the forthcoming session of the United Nations Subcommittee, the 
United States Representative is authorized to indicate that such reduc- 
tions would presuppose, as a basis for measurement and in a specific 
manner to be mutually agreed, force levels of 2.5 million men for the 
U.S., USSR and China; corresponding appropriate levels for the UK 
and France and others to be determined after consultation with the 
representatives of these States. 





*A note for the files, March 1, indicates that no memorandum of discussion was 
prepared of this March 1 meeting. (Eisenhower Library, Whitman File) 
* Secret 
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113. Letter From the Secretary of State to the President's Special 
Assistant (Stassen)’ 


Washington, February 7, 1956. 


Dear HaRo_p: Supplementing my letters to you of December 12 
[11] and January 26, my comments upon your memorandum of Febru- 
ary 2° are as follows: 

1. I believe that we should continue to support the proposal that 
the United States and the USSR accept mutual inspection so as to give 
insurance against great surprise attack, as proposed by the President. 
We must realize, however, that this proposal has been consistently 
rejected by the Soviet Union, at least as an isolated measure. Unless 
this proposal is clearly put forward in the context of a broader plan to 
supervise and control an agreed arms reduction program of substantial 
proportions, a wide sector of world opinion will consider our proposal 
as a mere delaying action. 

2. We agree with the proposal that all future production of nuclear 
materials should be for peaceful purposes only, under effective inspec- 
tion. As | understand your proposal, it would provide no limitation on 
the continuance or amount of such production. In our own interest, | 
believe we should now go further and propose that, under effective 
safeguards, all production of nuclear material should cease, except for 
amounts which may be currently required for non-weapons purposes. 
Material produced as a by-product of peaceful power reactors should 
be transferred to locations beyond national control under international 
supervision and earmarked for future non-weapons uses. Cessation of 
production should facilitate reliable inspection and control. 


3. In this connection, | doubt whether other countries will agree to 
forego making nuclear weapons in perpetuity, if the U.S., USSR and 
U.K. are to continue indefinitely to have them in significant amounts. | 
suggest that we now propose that both the U.S. and USSR should 
undertake to make major contributions from existing stockpiles, in a 
ratio to be determined, to the internationally supervised depository 
from which withdrawals could be made only to meet proved peaceful 


' Source: Eisenhower Library, Project Clean Up, Disarmament—General. Secret. In 
a covering note to Dillon Anderson, February 8, Dulles wrote 

“As | think you know, | promised the British that we would let them know 
something about the figure on numbers which is being discussed in connection with 
disarmament. | understand that you will bring this up at the NSC meeting tomorrow 

“1 enclose a copy of my letter to Mr. Stassen of February 7. | have read over the 

to Admiral Radford paragraph 4 dealing with this topic. He thinks it is 
acceptable from their standpoint.” (/bid.) Disarmament was not discussed at the NSC 
on February 9 

* For Dulles’ letters to Stassen, see Documents 87 and 102. Regarding Stassen's 

February 2 memorandum, see footnote 2, Document 109 
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requirements. This proposal would have wide public appeal both as an 
initial measure for control of nuclear weapons and as a contribution to 
the diffusion of the benefits of nuclear energy. 


4. In regard to your proposal for reducing the forces of the U.S. 
and USSR to 2.5 million and the military budget by 5%, I do not 


believe that it is practical to supervise and control an agreement which 
focuses upon the number of men in the armed forces, at least with any 
feasibie inspection system. This is an extremely elusive element. Fol- 
lowing the principle of the WEU, however, a certain size of military 
establishment can be postulated as a basis for determining the weap- 
ons required, but it is the weapons rather than the men which should 
be subject to agreement and control. Even on this basis, if agreement 
were confined to the USSR and U.S., the U.S. would want to maintain 
approximately the present level of forces and armament. We should, 
however, be prepared to consider a lower postulated number of men 
in the armed forces if an appropriate formula can be found which 
embraces Communist China. | think we should inform the British, 
French and Canadians to this effect. 


5. We note that your plan suggests a possible control of certain 
types of armament, although you do not further develop the subject, 
and we know of no specific studies of it. This approach to reductions 
seems to us much better than through control of manpower, which, as 
I have said, is the hardest single element of military strength to verify 
and which tends to favor the Communist powers. We believe that 
reductions in terms of selected major weapons could be inspected and 
controlled much more easily and effectively than force levels. 


We believe that U.S. security would be advanced by effective 
reductions in these fields, especially in delivery systems for nuclear 
weapons, such as planes, guided missiles, submarines, etc. The control 
of such selected items would provide a further safeguard against the 
nuclear threat and surprise attack and should also permit an inspection 
system much less pervasive and onerous for both the Soviet Union 
and the U.S. than reductions across the board, however modest. 


6. We do not believe that the agreement to negotiate for settle- 
ment of serious differences should be made contingent upon the suc- 
cessful initiation of the provisions against surprise attack. 


7. We doubt the desirability of restating in a new agreement the 
commitment against the use of force already contained in the United 
Nations Charter. In his letter of January 28, 1956, to Mr. Bulganin, the 
President rejected such verbal repetition.’ Of course, it will be per- 
fectly proper, as part of any new substantive agreement, to refer back 
to the United Nations commitment. 





’ For text, see Department of State Bulletin, February 6, 1956, pp. 191-193 
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8. The character of the “Armaments Regulation Council” is so 
vague that we cannot comment upon it usefully. 

9. While we believe that an ultimate goal should be to create some 
world organization with preponderant power to enforce peace, we 
doubt that at this stage we should propose to furnish the Armaments 
Council with tactical nuclear weapons for enforcement purposes. We 
would, however, favor the United States agreeing to earmark a quan- 
tity of such weapons to be used by us, in conformity with our constitu- 
tional processes, at the call of the United Nations in pursuance of the 
Charter or the “Uniting for Peace” Resolution. 

10. With respect to procedure, we would not want to express any 
opinion until the substance is settled. It is our impression that the 
present plan, and any likely to evolve from it now, will not justify the 
elaborate publicity program which is suggested. 

I recognize that we must take a position for international negotia- 
tion in the near future based on those elements now under considera- 
tion which appear sound. But I believe that any program which can be 
put forward on the basis of studies and deliberations to date may not 
go as far as our national interest requires or as necessary to command 
wide support. 

I recommend therefore that the whole subject continue to receive 
urgent study. 

Sincerely yours, 


John Foster Dulles‘ 


* Printed from a copy that bears this typed signature 





114. Memorandum of Discussion at the 276th Meeting of the 
National Security Council, Washington, February 9, 1956' 


[Here follow a paragraph listing the participants at the meeting 
and agenda items 1 and 2.] 





‘Source: Eisenhower Library, Whitman File, NSC Records. Top Secret. Drafted by 
Gleason on February 10 
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3. Background and Status of the Small Output Power Reactor (NSC 5507/ 
2, paragraph 27-e; NSC Action No. 1424—b; Memos for NSC 
from Executive Secretary, same subject, dated January 9 and 
February 2, 1956)’ 


Mr. Dillon Anderson briefed the Council at some length on the 
reference report (copy of briefing note included in the minutes of the 

ing).’ At the conclusion of his briefing, Mr. Anderson 
that Admiral Strauss might wish to elaborate on what he had said. 

Admiral Strauss said that there was no need to elaborate, but he 
did feel called upon to make some remarks, because he was facing at 
the moment what might be described as a “soft impeachment” on 
grounds of incompetence and insubordination. With respect to the 

“charge” of incompetence, Admiral Straus said he was led to wonder 

whether the members of the NSC Planning Board were really qualified 
to make a decision as to the precise size and character of a power 
reactor appropriate for use in foreign countries. With further reference 
to incompetence, Admiral Strauss informed the Council that yesterday 
afternoon he had concluded a two-day hearing before the Joint Atomic 
Energy Committee on Capitol Hill.* At the conclusion of the hearing, 
Senator Anderson had astonished him by stating that in his opinion 
the Atomic Energy Commission was doing a magnificent job. This 
report, said Admiral Strauss, might seem somewhat immodest, but the 
Council should remember that he was defending himself. (This latter 
comment was made with a smile.) 


As to the other “charge”, of insubordination, Admiral Strauss said 
that the Atomic Energy Commissioners had considered that the over- 
riding paragraph in NSC 5507/2 was the earlier paragraph, which 
directed that the development of atomic energy for peaceful uses 
should be accomplished as far as possible by recourse to private fi- 
nancing. With one exception, continued Admiral Strauss, namely the 
reactor being built at Shippingsport, Pennsylvania, the Commission 
had followed this directive and had managed to get private financing 
for the bulk of the projects designed to advance peaceful uses of 
atomic energy. As for the program for constructing a small reactor in 
the 10,000-kilowatt range for use abroad, as directed in paragraph 
27-e of NSC 5507/2, it would have been futile to have proceeded on a 
crash basis to build such a reactor prior to the time when the law 


* NSC 5507/2 is printed as Document 14. Regarding NSC Action No. 1424, see 
footnote 6, Document 47. Neither the January 9 nor February 2 memoranda is printed 
(Department of State, S/S-NSC Files: Lot 63 D 351, NSC 5507) 

* Neither the briefing note nor the minutes has been found in the Eisenhower 

a oy are ty te files 

hearings for February 7 and 8 are printed in Development, Growth, and State 
of the Atomic Energy Industry: Hearings Before the joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
Congress of the United States, 84th Congress, 2d session, part 1, pp. 1-185 
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permitted the AEC to donate the nuclear fuel necessary to operate 
such a reactor. The decision permitting such donation had only re- 
cently been made. 


Admiral Strauss then went on to assure the Council that of the 
several power reactors now in the course of development by private 
U.S. companies, some would certainly be suitable for use abroad as 
envisioned in paragraph 27-e. Moreover, foreign nationals were now 
being trained in U.S. atomic energy installations to operate such power 
reactors. Indeed, the Bureau of the Budget had just increased the funds 
available for such training at the Argonne Laboratory and at Oak 
Ridge. In summary, Admiral Strauss said he sincerely believed that the 
Atomic Energy Commission had carried out the directive given it in 
paragraph 27-e in the most intelligent possible manner and with the 
least reliance on public financing. Accordingly, he was prepared to 
“throw himself on the mercy of the court”. 

The President said that he was at a loss to understand the differ- 
ence of view between the majority of the Planning Board and Admiral 
Strauss with respect to the implementation of the directive on the 
construction of small power reactors. However, he did recall that 
when the Council had initially considered the policy set forth in NSC 
5507/2, there had been a strong emphasis on the desirability of pri- 
vate financing of the development of atomic energy for peaceful uses. 

In order to assist the President, Mr. Anderson read paragraph 
27-e and explained the view of the majority of the Planning Board 
that the Atomic Energy Commission had not literally complied with 
the directive in this paragraph. 

The President nevertheless professed that he still could not com- 
prehend the difference, in view of all the companies which Admiral 
Strauss had said were planning to develop and construct small output 
power reactors. Why should this be called a failure to carry out an 
NSC directive? Was it simply because these reactors would not be 
developed and built with public funds? In short, the President found it 
difficult, he said, to define Admiral Strauss’ “crime”. Admiral Strauss 
said that he too found it hard to define the crime. Moreover, he was 
now being indicted by his friends (on the Planning Board) at the very 
time that he had been busy fighting his enemies. 


Governor Stassen said that the real problem was the lapse of the 
long interval of a year when nothing concrete had been done, despite 
foreign clamor, toward the actual construction of a small power reactor 
for use overseas. After all, we had only paper plans so far regarding 
this type of reactor. 

Admiral Strauss denied the position advanced by Governor Stas- 
sen, and said that the latter should look more carefully into the facts of 
the situation. He went on to say that in his opinion there was nothing 
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“magic” about a power reactor in the 10,000-kilowatt range. He again 
wondered about the competence of those behind this judgment on the 
necessity for a power reactor of this precise range. 

The President then stated that the crux of the problem seemed to 
be this: Was there any possibility that the AEC could speed up the 
development of a smal] power reactor which would be suitable for use 
in foreign countries? 

In reply to the President, Admiral Strauss pointed out that the 
power reactor being built by Westinghouse for the Belgian World Fair 
would be completed not later than April 1, 1958. This date was likely 
to be well before any construction would start on power reactors in 
any foreign country outside the British Commonwealth. Indeed, the 
power reactors being built or planned in the U.K., Canada and Austra- 
lia would be powered with our nuclear fuel. Admiral Strauss also 
emphasized that power reactors were not simple machines which 
could be turned over for operation to unskilled people. On the con- 
trary, it required considerable training to operate such reactors. He 
feared that U.S. prestige would suffer a heavy blow if, for example, a 
reactor provided by the United States for Spain should blow up and 
kill thousands of people because it was operated by people with insuf- 
ficient training. 

Secretary Dulles said that he did not doubt for a minute that 
Admiral Strauss and the AEC were doing everything in their power to 
carry out the NSC directives in this field. However, it appeared to him 
that this was an instance in which our propaganda had outrun our 
technical ability. After the President's famous atoms-for-peace speech, 
it was essential to move as rapidly as possible in order to avoid 
disillusionment abroad and to forestall a prior Soviet offer to provide 
power reactors to foreign nations. The President agreed that this was a 
most important consideration, and Secretary Dulles renewed his plea 
that we get ahead with building a small-scale power reactor for use 
overseas just as rapidly as possible. 


The President then turned to Admiral Strauss and asked him how 
many small-scale power reactors were now being developed or built, 
and how much help the Atomic Energy Commission was providing for 
these projects. Admiral Strauss said that the Commission was provid- 
ing help in the form of research to every one of these projects. Other- 
wise, the most assistance had been given to the Shippingsport power 
reactor. There the AEC had provided the nuclear reactor, although the 
Duquesne Power and Light Company had given $5 million toward 
meeting the cost of this reactor. Out in Nebraska a cooperative was 
now engaged in putting up a power reactor in an area where there was 
no private power company. This project was likewise receiving help 
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from the Commission. In answer to an inquiry of the President, Admi- 
ral Strauss stated that this was the only cooperative with which the 

Admiral Strauss then pointed to the plant which was going to be 
erected in New England by the Yankee Atomic Power Company. 
Their application had been approved only yesterday by the Commis- 
sion. The project had the support of the entire New England delega- 
tion in Congress, both Republicans and Democrats. The Atomic En- 
ergy Commission proposed to assist the Yankee Atomic Power 
Company with the sum of about $5 million. The total cost of the plant 
would be approximately $60 million. 

Turning to Admiral Strauss, the President said let's assume that 
you succeed in building the perfect 10,000-kilowatt range power reac- 
tor. Where would you then locate it? What foreign countries want 
them? This is part of the problem. If Westinghouse can build such a 
reactor for Belgium, why can it not build them for Holland or Argen- 
tina? Admiral Strauss pointed out that 100% of the expenses of the 
Belgian reactor built by Westinghouse was to be paid for by the Belgi- 
ans. They had selected Westinghouse as the lowest bidder. Such a 
reactor could not actually have been built in Belgium until very re- 
cently because our laws would not have authorized our building such 
a plant in Belgium even if we had had a prototype to follow. At this 
point Admiral Strauss again reassured the President that small scale 
power reactors would soon be available in sufficient quantity to meet 
foreign demands. Moreover, we would be able to assure ourselves of 
adequate security measures to prevent the diversion of nuclear fuels 
for possible weapons use. 

The President then said that he had another question. He wanted 
to know, in simple terms, what progress we must make in order to 
have available those power reactors which the State Department feels 
we need in order to assist in meeting our foreign policy objectives. 
Secretary Dulles added the comment that it was his understanding of 
paragraph 27-e that we were to build and get operating a small-scale 
power reactor in the United States first. This would constitute the 
model on which others would be built and shipped to our friends 
overseas. 

Secretary Humphrey said that he was completely unable to com- 
prehend what the argument was all about. He said he thought that 
Admiral Strauss’ report showed a magnificent record of the develop- 
ment of small power reactors and, moreover, all of these were being 
developed under our system of free competition. All in all, it was a 
terrific accomplishment. The President said that he could not under- 
stand the fuss either. All he was trying to do was to discover what 
more we can do in this field than we are currently doing. Secretary 
Humphrey said that the Council should change the words of the 
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directive in paragraph 27-e and not change our basic policy with 
respect to the development of atomic energy for peaceful purposes so 
far as possible with private financing. 

Governor Stassen pointed out his understanding that at the time 
the directive in paragraph 27-e was inserted in NSC 5507/2, this was 
done with the advice and agreement of Admiral Strauss and the 
Atomic Energy Commission. On the contrary, replied Admiral Strauss, 
the Commission had vigorously dissented from the directive in para- 
graph 27-e. Moreover, he had sent in an earlier report of progress 
(dated October 28, 1955)° which was not regarded as satisfactory to 
the Planning Board with particular respect to paragraph 27-e. 

Secretary Dulles said he believed that it had become entirely 
academic to keep discussing this directive. He repeated that all he 
wanted to get across was the idea that everything should be done to 
complete a small-scale power reactor for use abroad as soon as possi- 
ble. Secretary Dulles added that he did not doubt that this was being 
done, and he had not a word of criticism of Admiral Strauss. The 
President added that it was not a question of criticism, but rather of 
commendation for the manner in which Admiral Strauss had carried 
out this directive. What precisely, continued the President, did the 
Planning Board have in mind (a group which the President said he 
admired) that Admiral Strauss should be doing but was not? Mr. 
Anderson again attempted to explain the view of the majority of the 
Planning Board members with respect to paragraph 27-e. He said in 
effect that the course of action being followed by Admiral Strauss 
reached the objective set forth in paragraph 27-e, but did not reach 
that objective by the precise route recommended in this paragraph. 
Accordingly, he ventured to think that the Council might wish to 
revise the wording of paragraph 27-e. 

Secretary Dulles said that he had always assumed, perhaps 
wrongly, that the directive in paragraph 27-e contemplated that the 
small-scale power reactor should be built with the utmost speed and 
with public rather than private funds. Admiral Strauss agreed with this 
interpretation of paragraph 27-e, but pointed out that this paragraph 
was in conflict with the earlier paragraph in NSC 5507/2 which di- 
rected that in so far as possible the development of the peaceful uses 
of atomic energy was to be carried out with private financing. The 
Commission deduced that from this conflict it was allowed a certain 
discretion in the course of action which it followed in the matter of 
developing the small output power reactor. 

The President said that, this being the case, the thing to do was to 
correct the wording of paragraph 27-e. Moreover, said the President, 
he wished the Council record of action to contain a statement of the 





* Not printed. (Department of State, $/S-NSC Piles: Lot 63 D 351, NSC 5507) 
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importance of developing a small output power reactor as quickly as 
possible from the point of view of United States foreign policy. The 
revised wording of paragraph 27-e should omit any reference to the 
specific power range in kilowatts of the small output reactor. 

Governor Stassen said that he recalled readily the circumstances 
which had led to the inclusion of paragraph 27-e when NSC 5507/2 
was considered by the Council. At the time we greatly feared that the 
Soviets might beat us to the gun and offer a power reactor before we 
were in a pusition to do so ourselves. He still believed that it would be 
a very serious matter if the Soviet Union was in a position to provide 
such small output reactors before the United States was. 

The President said that he was astonished to hear that the Soviets 
had not already made such an offer and, in any case, he would bet that 
they would do so soon if they had not done so already. 

Admiral Strauss stated that there would be no sense in building a 
power reactor of the range of 10,000 kilowatts for use abroad if experi- 
ence showed us that, for example, a reactor of 40,000-kilowatt power 
output would produce power more cheaply. In reply, Secretary Dulles 
pointed out that there was nothing in the directive in paragraph 27-e 
which states that we must build a 10,000-kilowatt range reactor 
abroad. We [should] build such a 10,000-kilowatt reactor here in the 
United States, and thereafter decide the best kind of reactor to be built 
for use Overseas. 


The National Security Council:° 


a. Noted and discussed the report on the subject submitted by the 
Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission, pursuant to NSC Action No. 
1424-b, in the light of comments thereon by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
transmitted by the reference memorandum of February 2, and by the 
NSC Planning Board as summarized at the meeting. 

b. A that the action being taken by the Kiomic Energy Com- 
mission, as described in the report transmitted by the reference memo- 
randum of January 9, is consistent with and represents substantial 
progress toward meeting the objectives of paragraph 27-e of NSC 

/ 


c. Recommended that paragraph 27-e of NSC 5507/2 be 
amended to read as follows: 


“e. Encourage and facilitate the development in the U.S., as 
rapidly as possible, of power reactors of an appropriate size and 
design for use abroad, in order to maintain U.S. leadership in this 
field in the interests of U.S. foreign policy. While private financin 


should be sought wherever possible as a in paragrap 


1 hereof, this course of action will be pursued with the expendi- 
ture of public funds where necessary to maintain U.S. leader- 
ship.” 


* Paragraphs a-c and the Note that follow constitute NSC Action No. 1516, ap 
proved by the President on February 19, 1956. (/bid_, Lot 66 D 95, NSC Actions) 
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Note: The action in b above subsequently transmitted to the 
Chairman, AEC. The recommendation in c above, as approved by the 
President, subsequently circulated as an amendment to NSC 5507/2. 


[Here follow the remaining agenda items.]} 
S. Everett Gleason 





115. Letter From the Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission (Strauss) to the Secretary of State’ 


Washington, February 10, 1956. 


Dear Foster: A copy of your letter of February 7 to Governor 
Stassen ’ is before me and I also have a copy of a memorandum to the 
President from Governor Stassen dated February 8 with its enclosure. * 
I would like to comment to you on both of these documents as | 
understand that there is a possibility that you may be conferring with 
the President this afternoon on the subject. I have not been able to 
discuss the matter with Governor Stassen. 

Your letter to Governor Stassen appears to have been written 
prior to our meeting at the White House on the afternoon of February 
7,* but having talked with you on the subject of the proposed cessa- 
tion of the production of nuclear materials “except for peaceful pur- 
poses”, | was under the impression that you had agreed with the point 
I had made that this proposal, as expressed, would very seriously 
impair both our future and our present defense postures. Apparently, 
whoever drafted your letter of February 7 was unfamiliar with the 
facts at that time. 

I tried to make the same point at the Tuesday meeting at the 
White House and | believed that there was general concurrence with 
my exposition of the point that the proposal is ioaded against our 
interest. 

In any event, | would like you to review the formal recommenda- 
tions of the Atomic Energy Commission communicated to Governor 


‘Source: Eisenhower Library, Project Clean Up, Disarmament—Basic Papers. Se 
cret. A copy was sent to Dillon Anderson 

? Document 113 

’ Stassen’s February 8 memorandum has not been found in the Eisenhower Library 
or Department of State files. The enclosure, a revision of a draft reply to Bulganin, 
February 8, is not printed. (Department of State, Central Files, 600.0012/2-856) 

* See Document 111 
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Stassen by letter under date of February 7.° I sent you a copy of this 
letter, but believe it did not reach your office until after the White 
House meeting the same day. Besides dealing at some length with the 
dangers to our security involved in the proposal for the future cessa- 
tion of the production of nuclear materials, my letter to Governor 
Stassen contained the following recommendations of the Commission: 


(1) The draft letter to Premier Bulganin and the draft 
messages from the President to the Congress and to the American 
le be not issued. 


(2) Instead, a U.S. position paper on disarmament be approved by 
the National Security Council for the guidance of the U.S. Delegation 
in the forthcoming meetings of the Disarmament Sub-Committee in 
London in March. 

(3) The U.S. position paper be discussed with the British, Canadi- 
ans and French prior to disclosure to the Soviets or to the public. 

(4) The proposal now under consideration for a ent for the 
cessation of all future production of nuclear materials for non-peaceful 
uses be not incorporated in the U.S. position paper. 


If it should be decided to send a letter at this time to Premier 
Bulganin, I most earnestly urge that paragraph 5 of the redrafted letter 
of February 8 be omitted or substantially modified to meet our points. 
It was my understanding at the February 7 meeting that both you and 
the President wished to withhold for some future occasion the an- 
nouncement of the allocation of nuclear materials to support foreign 
nuclear power programs and that it had been settled that no mention 
of this allocation would now be made. Accordingly, | recommend that 
paragraph 6 of the redrafted letter to Premier Bulganin be omitted. 

Sincerely yours, 


Lewis 





* Not printed. (Eisenhower Library, Project Clean Up, Disarmamemt—General) 





116. Letter From the Deputy Secretary of Defense (Robertson) to 
the President’ 


Washington, February 10, 1956. 


My Dear Mk. Presipent: I have received from Mr. Stassen’s office 
a copy of his Memorandum to you dated February 8, 1956, subject 





' Source: Eisenhower Library, Whitman File. Secret 
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“Letter to Bulganin on “Disarmament’.”* This Memorandum, with a 
revision of the Bulganin letter attached, states that the letter has been 
revised taking into account all of the departmental comments received 
and the discussion on February 7, 1956. ° 

In my written comments‘ and in our discussion of 7 February it 
was the position of the Department of Defense that we should avoid 
any commitment to reduce our forces except as a part of a comprehen- 
sive plan for the regulation and reduction of armaments and armed 
forces. The Department of Defense comments also pointed out the 
undesirability of undertaking a reciprocal test inspection or an ex- 
change of technical missions prior to Soviet acceptance of your Ge- 
neva blueprint proposal. It is my view that the revision forwarded to 
you is not fully responsive to these considerations. 


I fully concur in the desirability of an early decision on this mat- 
ter. However, as | indicated to Mr. Stassen in my letter dated 7 Febru- 
ary 1956, I consider this subject of such importance to the security of 
the United States as to merit full review by the National Security 
Council. Accordingly, | respectfully recommend that the proposed 
letter to Mr. Bulganin be formally referred to the Council for further 
consideration prior to its being sent. ° 


With great respect, | am 
Faithfully yours, 


Reuben B. Robertson, Jr. 





* See footnote 3, supra 

’See Document 111 

‘Robertson's written comments, presumably the same as those contained in his 
letter to Stassen, February 7, mentioned in this letter, have not been found in the 
Eisenhower Library or Department of State files 

* In a memorandum for the record, February 11, Goodpaster wrote 

“| showed Secretary Robertson's letter to the President, who asked me to check to 
see if the Secretary of State had a copy of it. He said he had understood yesterday from 
the Secretary of State that the points raised by Defense had all been cleared up. | called 
the Secretary of State, found he did not have a copy, and sent him one, also advising 
him of the President's comment.” (Eisenhower Library, Staff Secretary Records, Dis 
armament) 
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117. Telegram From the Embassy in Japan to the Department of 
State’ 





Tokyo, February 22, 1956—7 p.m. 


1964. Ref Embtel 1839.* In view snowballing anti-nuclear test 
publicity, Embassy-USIS believe in addition to cooperative measures 
proposed para 7 reftel’ urgent consideration be given to problem of 
compensation to fishermen for direct and legitimate losses resulting 
from tests. It now appears inevitabie that test series will create in Japan 
serious political and propaganda problems even without repetition of 
“Fukuryu Maru” incident.* Recognizing compensation involves diffi- 
cult legal aspects, Embassy considers that problem should be dealt 
with on political level and divorced from question of legal liability as 
was case with Bikini payment. Political settlement without prejudice to 
principle of legal liability appears best means for heading off revival of 
Japanese bitterness and hysteria characteristic of Bikini incident and 
serious difficulties in our relations with Japanese Government. Risk 
thereof is sufficiently grave in our opinion to merit serious considera- 
tion of following: 


Compensation problem appears involve two aspects which can be 
handied separately: (1) Losses resulting from inability to fish in re- 
stricted area and from need to navigate around area in order reach 
other areas; and (2) losses resulting from contamination of fishing 
grounds and catch. Former category of losses can be roughly deter- 
mined in advance of tests and dealt with full even before tests begin. 
Embassy-USIS aware of difficulties in committing US Government to 
pay such claims on case-by-case basis. Not only would this appear 
establish legal liability but would involve handling demands likely to 
be unreasonable and exorbitant. Furthermore, possibility exists that 
fishing industry would take opportunity squeeze as much as possible 
and come up with claims for alleged damages which we not prepared 


' Source: Department of State, Central Files, 711.5611 /2-2256. Secret; Priority 

* Not printed. (/bid., 711.5611/2~-956) 

’ Paragraph 7 of telegram 1839, February 9, reads 

“7. Several forms of cooperation with Japanese might be considered: (a) Give ample 
notice of prohibited areas, timing of tests, etc., to assure fishing fleets warned prior 
departure from port; (b) invite observers if any foreigners are to be present at tests; (c) 
arrange periodic consultations on safety precautions and radiation standards: (d) con 
duct joint scientific survey after tests to determine whether normal fishing grounds 
contaminated; and (e) encourage Japanese to work out orderly procedures for applica 
tion of these standards in order to avoid panic over irradiated fish 

‘For documentation on the repercussions of the incident involving the Fukwryu 
Maru (Lucky Dragon), a japanese fishing vessel exposed to radiation following a US. H 
bomb test in the Bikini Atoll on March 1, 1954, see Forrign Relations, 1952-1954, vol 
“lv, Part 2, pp. 1622 ff. Also see the memorandum of the telephone conversation 
between Secretary Dulles and Strauss, March 29, 1954, ibid., vol. u, Part 2, p. 1379 
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to honor. Rather than deal with such claims on case-by-case basis, 
Embassy suggests that US announce its recognition of inconvenience 
caused to fishermen from tests and its willingness turn over to Japa- 
nese Government on ex gratia basis lump sum to assist Government in 
compensating fishermen for added expenses due to detours. Do not 
believe this would involve large sum and sum could be determined 
of compensation would go far meet legitimate complaints of Japanese 
fishing interests and demonstrate to public US concern and humanita- 
rian attitude in contrast to Soviet callousness. At same time, we would 
avoid legal liability and involvement in processing claims. 

Losses resulting from contamination involve even more sensitive 
political problem. Probably needless to point out that should unfore- 
seen incident occur as result of tests (e.g. contamination of fish or 
injury to fishing craft) reaction here would be immediate and explosive 
and our efforts to counteract after the fact would very likely be almost 
completely unsuccessful. Scientific and technical arguments would be 
of little avail and the tremendous propaganda organization available 
to the anti-test groups here (backed by outraged public opinion) would 
be relentless. A scientific survey group composed of both US and 
Japanese scientists (who have during the past two years established 
closer relationships) established in advance to deal with this subject 
could be most useful in meeting situation. It would have respect of 
Japanese people, could calm their fears about minor radioactivity 
which sensation seekers are bound to find. Joint scientific survey could 
determine in advance radiation standards and after test study fishing 
grounds as well as check fish coming into Japan. In establishing joint 
survey, we could state in advance that some compensation might be 
required despite maximum precautions taken by both Governments. If 
survey determined real damages resulted from tests, we would be 
prepared compensate quickly—again on ex gratia basis—using find- 
ings of survey to determine amount of lump sum payment 

From viewpoint of meeting political and propaganda problem in 
Japan, most preferable action would be statement in advance of tests 
setting forth: (1) 1956 tests will be on substantially smaller scale than 
those of 1954 and US Government and scientific authorities taking 
maximum precautions avoid injury to fishing and shipping and restrict 
navigation near test area; (2) US recognizes certain Japanese fishing 
boats will inevitably be forced to detour from test area and therefore 
US is providing sum to Japanese Government to assist in meeting 
added expenses; and (3) US invites Japanese to participate in scientific 
survey to check contamination of fish or fishing grounds and will be 
guided by findings of survey in considering further ex gratia compen- 
sation 
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If decision made to provide some form of compensation on 
grounds of political desirability, suggest statement be issued simulta- 
neous with announcement of restricted area (Deptel 1796)° and safety 
precautions to be taken in order meet leftist propaganda and be of 
maximum positive usefulness in calming public opinion and govern- 
ment pressure on US. 

Parsons 


* Not printed. (Department of State, Central Files, 711.5611 /2-2156) 





118. Telegram From the Department of State to the Mission at 
the United Nations’ 


Washington, February 24, 1956—5:54 p.m. 


510. Re USUN’s 623.’ Since Japanese resolution submitted by 
Ambassador in Washington’ Department suggests you thank Japanese 
observer for manner in which resolution transmitted and inform him 
that any formal comment on substance if made will first be made in 
Washington. In response observer's request for informal comments 
from UN angle you may wish mention that question cessation of tests 
may be discussed Disarmament Subcommittee in accordance GA reso- 
lution‘ and refer Lodge statement December 5° that US believes if 
agreement can be reached to eliminate or limit nuclear weapons 
within framework effective system disarmament and under proper 
safeguards, there should be corresponding restrictions on testing of 
such weapons. 

USUN may also wish note to Kitahara® US consulted Japanese 
Government re issuance test announcement ard gave Japanese prior 
notification re establishment danger area. US proposed Japanese mem- 
bership UN Scientific Committee on Radiation and US representative 


' Source: Department of State, Central Piles, 711.5611 /2-1756. Official Use Only 

’ Not printed. (/bid ) 

’On january 14, Sadao iguchi, japanese Ambassador to the United States, pre 
sented to Deputy Secretary Murphy a note transmitting resolutions passed by the 

Diet the previous week calling for the discontinuation of all nuclear tests (/bid 

711.5611/2-1456) 

* Reference is to U.N. General Assembly Resolution 914 (X) approved on December 
16, 1955, see Document 88 

* For Lodge's statement made in Committee | (Political and Security) on December 
5, 1955, see Department of State Bulictin, January 9, 1956, pp. 55-61 

* Hideo Kitahara. Japanese special observer at the United Nations 
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has discussed matters mutual interest with Dr. Masao Tsuzuki’ Japa- 
nese representative. Over past two years US and Japanese scientists 
have exchanged data on radiation standards, tolerance levels, etc. 
Since resolution transmitted all recipients in confidence, we as- 
sume SYG will not circulate or take any action in connection with it. 
While we cannot prevent USSR using resolution in Disarmament 
Subcommittee we should if possible attempt prevent or delay efforts 
by Soviets or SYG bring resolution to attention UN in other contexts. 


Dulles 





' doctor and author of Medical Report on Atomic Bomb Effects (1953) and 
Atomic b Effects from the Medical Standpoint (1954) 





119. Memorandum From the Secretary of Defense (Wilson) to 
the Secretary of State’ 


Washington, February 24, 1956. 
SUBJECT 


Department of Defense Position on the International Atomic Energy Agency 


Reference is made to my memorandum of February 3, 1956, ° 
transmitting the general views of the Department of Defense on the 
proposed United States position concerning the functions of the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency as set forth in the draft statute and 
working paper accompanying your memorandum of January 20, 
1956. ’ 

| am informed that at the meeting in your office on February 3, 
1956,* with Mr. Stassen and representatives of the Atomic Energy 
Commission and the Department of Defense, it was agreed that certain 
of the broader functions of the agency propoved in the working paper 
and discussed in my memorandum of February 3, 1956, should not be 
sponsored by the United States, and that the present inter-departmen- 
tal position is that the statute as now drafted should substantially 





' Source: Department of State, Central Files, 398.1901 /2-2456 Secret 

’ Not printed. (/bid_, 398.1901 /2-356) 

’ Dulles’ memorandum of January 20 and the working paper have not been found 
in the Eisenhower Library or Department of State files. For the draft statute of IAEA 
August 22, 1955, see Department of State Balictin, October 24, 1955, pp. 665-672 

* See Document 106 
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represent the United States position for the forthcoming meeting of 
the twelve-nation drafting committee. ° 

It is the Department's position that the draft statute of August 22, 





a. The Department feels that one of the principal objecti 
establishing such an agency is to world confidence i 
international ization of this 
should be established as soon as practica 
mum interference with the sovereign rights of any country. 

b. The Joint Chiefs of Staff have concluded, and | agree, 
military risk of such increase in nuclear weapon potential as ma 
occasioned by International Atomic Energy Agency assistance in 
eee Se ees S Bet Se See © © see 
justify an extension of the agency's functions beyond those authori 
in the draft statute. 


There are certain changes in the agency's activities as would be 
authorized by the draft statute which the Joint Chiefs of Staff believe, 
and | agree, would further United States interests in establishing the 
agency and minimize such risks as may be occasioned through its 
activities. These are: 


a. Elimination of the on Feng | of the agency for storing and 
by Pa 


protecting materials as provided r. F, Article X, except to the 
extent necessary during the process of analysis and transfer from the 


supplier to the recipient. 
b. Deletion of the provision that the agency shall establish a 
central pool as implied by Par. G and H of Article X. 


For the foreseeable future there would appear to be no require- 
ment for the agency to receive and safeguard a stockpile of fissionable 
or source materials for direct transfer from the agency to recipient 
countries or to establish its own facilities for the fabrication and 
reprocessing of fuels. It is recognized that one of the purposes of 
identifying a ‘peaceful use stockpile” is to provide concrete evidence 
of a turn from military to peaceful uses. However, until such time as a 
practicable and effective means of regulating armaments can be insti- 
tuted it is unlikely that contributions to a central pool will be of such 
magnitude as to significantly affect the military posture of any nation 
Accordingly, from the practical standpoint the establishment of an 
international pool would serve only to increase the cost of atomic 
developments in the recipient countries 


* Regarding the 12 nation discussions on the [AEA beginning February 27, see fra 
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I recognize that the President's address to the United Nations 
General Assembly of December 8, 1953, implies a commitment on the 
part of the United States to the support of an international pool, and 
therefore that the political and psychological aspects of the matter may 
well outweigh these practical considerations. It is the Department's 
view, however, that regardless of the amounts of fissionable material 
and source materials which supplving nations may agree to contribute, 
the amounts held in the physical custody of the agency should be 
limited to the minimum necessary to uphoid the international pool 
concept 

Although not directly related to the forthcoming discussions of 
the draft statute, there are two aspects of international cooperation in 
the atomic energy field which the Department considers basic to 
United States interests: 


a. The United States should continue a vigorous program of direct 
cooperation through bilateral and regional agreements, and should 
give preference to this method over dealing through the International 

tomic Energy en In so doing, however, it should observe the 
general principles established by the agency with respect to reports, 
inspections, controls, and other miscellaneous details. 

b. No commitment in connection with the establishment and 
functions of the International Atomic Energy Agency should in any 
way affect the relationship between the United States and any country 
wit 


respect to agreements for the procurement of source materials by 
the United States. 


C.E. Wilson 





120. Editorial Note 


Between February 27 and April 18, representatives of 12 nations 
held 18 working-level meetings in Washington to develop the text of a 
Statute for the proposed International Atomic Energy Agency. The 12- 
nation group, composed of the United States, Australia, Belgium, Can- 
ada, France, Portugal, Union of South Africa, the United Kingdom, 
Brazil, Czechoslovakia, India, and the Soviet Union, considered the 
previous draft statute distributed on August 22, 1955, in light of subse- 
quent comments received from other nations during the meetings of 
the Tenth General Assembly of the United Nations and afterwards 
The General Assembly discussions in October and November 1955 
revealed opposition to the draft statute as prepared by an eight-nation 
negotiating group Critics claimed that it did not give prospective 
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members sufficient input into the drafting of the Statute and the man- 
agement of the International Atomic Energy Agency after it was cre- 
ated. In response, the negotiating group said it would invite all pro- 
spective members of the Agency to participate in an international 
conference to draft the final text of the Statute. The United States also 
initiated a démarche to invite Brazil, Czechoslovakia, India, and the 
Soviet Union to join the negotiating group at the working-level meet- 
ings in late February 1956. 

Section II of the United Nations General Assembly Resolution 912 
(X), December 3, 1955, welcomed the progress made toward drafting 
the International Atomic Energy Agency Statute as well as the expan- 
sion of the negotiating group and recommended that the negotiating 
group consider the comments of other governments and “take all 
possible measures to establish the Agency without delay.” Meetings of 
the expanded negotiating group were held on November 14, 1955, 
and January 23, 1956, to agree on provisional rules of procedure, a 
general approach to the issues, and a date for the opening of the 
working-level meeting. 

Meanwhile, on November 30, 1955, Morehead Patterson resigned 
as Representative for International Atomic Energy Agency Negotia- 
tions. On January 26, 1956, Ambassador James Wadsworth, Deputy 
Representative at the United Nations, was appointed to serve also as 
Representative for International Atomic Energy Agency Negotiations. 
United States representatives met with representatives of the United 
Kingdom and Canadian Embassies during the week of February 10 to 
prepare for the working-level conference. 


The working group unanimously adopted the text of a revised 
Statute of the International Atomic Energy Agency for presentation at 
an international conference scheduled to convene at United Nations 
headquarters in New York in September 1956. Several of the 12 dele- 
gations reserved their positions on certain details, but all approved the 
Statute as a whole. 


Morehead Patterson's progress report on the Agency submitted to 
President Eisenhower along with his letter of resignation on Novem- 
ber 30, 1955, is printed in Department of State Bulletin, January 2, 
1956, pages 4-7. Wadsworth’s appointment as Representative for In- 
ternational Atomic Energy Agency Negotiations is noted ibid., Febru- 
ary 6, 1956, page 210. Press releases announcing the opening and 
conclusion of the working-level talks are ibid, March 12, page 438, 
and April 30, 1956, pages 729-730. The text of the revised Statute is 
ibid., May 21, 1956, pages 852-859. Summaries of these meetings, 
various documents relating to the meetings, and a verbatim record of 
these meetings on dictaphone belts are in Department of State, Atomic 
Energy Files: Lot 57 D 688, folders entitled Working Level Meetings, 
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1956, and IAEA Negotiations, Washington, 1956; and ibid., Central 
Files, 398.1901-IAEA. For an extract of Wadsworth’s report on the 
meetings transmitted to Secretary Dulles, see Document 138. 

For information on the role of the United Nations, including the 
text of Resolution 912 (X), see Yearbook of the United Nations, 1955, 
pages 14-18. Regarding the negotiations at the international confer- 
ence beginning in September 1956, leading to the creation of the 
International Atomic Energy Agency, see Document 156. 





121. _Letter From the Secretary of State to the President’ 


Washington, February 28, 1956. 


Dear Mr. Presipent: | now enclose a suggested draft reply to 
Bulganin with reference to disarmament.’ The last paragraph also 
touches on the February 1 letter with reference to a “Friendship 
Treaty” 

The disarmament portions of this letter are now agreed to by the 
Department of Defense and by Chairman Strauss and also by Mr 
Stassen. The State Department also concurs, although | pointed out in 
my letter to the Acting Secretary of Defense that the acceptability to us 
of some of the changes they suggested was due to the fact that I think 
it inappropriate for you to commit your personal prestige and that of 
your office to certain matters which are controversial. | believe with 
respect to such matters it is generally preferable to follow normal 
diplomatic procedures 

If you approve of the enclosed draft, we will have it cabled to 
Moscow and released here after such delivery has been effected 

It may be useful to follow up with an actual manually signed 
letter which would be sent via the pouch. ’ 

Faithfully yours, 


JFD 


' Source: Eisenhower Library, Dulles Papers. President's Correspondence with Bul 
garun Personal and Private 
‘Not pointed it is identical to Eisenhower s March | letter to Bulganin See Depart 
ment of State Bulictin, March 26, 1956, pp 514-515 
* The source text bears Eisenhowers handwritten notation “OK/ But | do hope 
Stassen can carry to London something a bit more positive DE Dulles responded on 
March | 
| arn sending off your reply to Bulgarien on disarmament | observe your notation 
Here is the ‘something a bit more positive which | hope you will authorize 
Stassen to take to London Detense stil! opposes it 





( owtemerd 
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122. Letter From the Deputy Secretary of Defense (Robertson) to 
the Secretary of State’ 


Washington, March 1, 1956. 


Dear Mr. Secretary: In response to the President's request and 
my conversation with you on the morning of the 28th,’ I have re- 
viewed with the joint Chiefs of Staff the subject of proposing or 
acceding to overall force reductions by the U.S., USSR and China to a 
level of 2.5 million men each. We have taken into account in our 
review the existing national security policy and made an objective 
analysis of the situation which we would face militarily in the event 
we agreed to a reduction in the forces which we now have and which 
were designed to support our basic national policy... . It has been 
our conclusion that our basic national security policy is sound and 
cannot be supported by a lower level of armed forces than that which 
we now maintain in the absence of resolution of the outstanding issues 
between the Free World and the Communist bloc. 

Our thinking with respect to proposing reductions in the hope of 
gaining a psychological advantage is necessarily conditioned by past 
experience with Communist negotiators. The Communists have not 
been deterred in their campaigns by rejection at Geneva of proposals 
to reunify Germany nor have they been badly handicapped in the Far 
East by their violations of the Korean Armistice. It is our belief that we 
must expect the Communists to reject any proposal not to their advan- 
tage, regardless of the psychological impact. Conversely, we must 
expect them to construe each concession to public opinion we may 
make as an indication of weakness to be further exploited 


‘This will be discussed at two o clock (Eisenhower Library, Whitman Pile, Dul 
les- Herter Senes) 

Attached to Dulles letter was a statement that was approved with very minor 
changes a an Annex to NSC Action No. 1513 that same afternoon. This annex is 
printed with Document | 12 

‘Source: Department of State, Central Piles, 330.13/3-156. Secret. In a@ letter to 
Essemhower March | Robertson wrote 

Pursuant to our telephone conversation of Tuesday (February 28| morning | have 
conducted with the jount Chets of Staff an otyective analysis of the vews on force levels 
previously expressed by the Department of Defense with particular respect to the 
discussions on this subject im the forthcoming Subcommittee meetings As sugested by 
you. | have forwarded to Mr Dulles the results of our review 

It occurs to me that you might be interested im seerng our conclusions prnor to our 
meeting, which Admural Radtord and | have requested the jomt Chiefs to attend this 
afternoon. | am therefore enclosing a copy of my letter to Mr. Dulles. A copy is also 
being furnished to Mr Stassen (Eisenhower Library Whitman File) 

‘No record of this conversation has been fownd in the Eisenhower Library or 


Department of State files 
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With parti-ular reference to the propaganda aspect of proposing 
reductions, we are primarily concerned that our allies would regard 
such a move as evidence that tensions had been eased, and the neces- 
sity for their efforts to achieve an effective defense posture was less 
compelling. The neutral nations might be unimpressed by a proposal 
which calls for a combined reduction of about 4 million men in the 
Sino-Soviet bloc as compared to a reduction of 400,000 men on the 
part of the United States. Lastly, we believe that the proposal of any 
figure, even a freeze, might work to our great future disadvantage, 
even though rejected, by being remembered as a United States offer 
while the qualifications and conditions attached to the offer were 
forgotten. 
ile discussing the subject with the Joint Chiefs of Staff, we had 
before us the Chief's study on the force levels requested by Harold on 
the 19th of January.’ In response to that request, the Joint Chiefs had 
examined the impact on the security requirements of the United States 
of reductions in present levels. 

In this study, the Chiefs demonstrate that the size and composi- 
tion of our forces is not keyed to Soviet or Chinese manpower levels. 
Instead we have built a military establishment designed to have the 
capability of deterring aggression, providing a reasonable degree of 
protection to our people, and fulfilling our international commitments. 
We firmly believe that if the pressures applied by our allies for reduc- 
tion of our forces cannot be withstood, we must maintain our deterrent 
and protective capabilities as primary obligations to the American 
people, and accept the reduction in our overseas commitments. A 
further military reason for adopting this view is that under imp 3ed 
manpower ceilings, it becomes more important than even to obtain the 
maximum combat potential within the allowed level. In this respect, 
deployed forces are wasteful of manpower because of the numbers of 
men which must be diverted from combat to support duties 

Briefly, considering the strategic factors which influence, to a large 
extent, the size and composition of our overseas military deployments, 
the most important are the geographic positions of the United States 
and the USSR in relation to our allies overseas. The Communist bloc 
has common frontiers with our allies in both Europe and Asia. At the 
present time, no Western-oriented nation or combination of nations in 
Eurasia has the military capability to ensure its own security without 
assistance from the United States 

It is our conviction that peace in Europe is the direct result of 
Soviet realization that World War III will eventuate if they aggress 
The presence of our forces in Europe is tangible evidence both to our 








* Nerther the ICS study on force levels nor Stassen s request of January 19 has been 
fownd in the Ensenhower | rbrary or Department of State files 
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allies and to the Soviets that we will not surrender Europe short of 
war. We believe that a large part of the cohesion of NATO must be 
attributed to this demonstrated will of the United States to live up to 
its commitments. 

We now have deployed in Europe almost 500,000 of our total of 
2.9 million men. In terms of ability to apply military pressure on the 
Soviet bloc, their capability is limited to the relatively few who would 
take part in an atomic offensive. However, the presence of these 
atomic forces in Europe is extremely important to the overall U.S. war 
plans, and there is grave doubt as to whether we could retain the right 
to station them there if we should withdraw other forces which con- 
tribute to the defensive posture being built in Western Europe. Thus a 
reduction in this area would have extremely undesirable effects both 
militarily and politically. 

For entirely different reasons, we face an equally difficult situation 
in attempting to effect reductions in our forces in the Far East. There 
the United States must depend on its own forces to accomplish the 
tasks required to support national policy. We must maintain in the 
area sufficient forces to defeat aggression locally or to carry the war to 
the aggressor in sufficient strength to make aggression unprofitable. 

U.S. strategic, political and eco mic interests in the Far East are 
not shared in full by our European a!!.cs. We can expect little or no 
support from them if our interests in Asia are challenged. We must 
therefore maintain unilaterally the capability to protect our interests or 
be prepared to surrender them. Reduction of our forces in the Far East 
would impair our existing capability to defend our interests, and thus 
would radically affect the military situation in this area. 

Despite the fact that our manpower levels are not determined by 
the levels maintained by the Communist bloc, we realize that we must 
consider the effect of reciprocal reductions. From the military point of 
view, it is simply a question as to the level at which reduction ceases to 
be advantageous to the United States and begins to work in favor of 
the USSR. Our national security policy has been directed toward 
maintaining our forces at that minimum level. Therefore, reduction to 
the 3 million level by the USSR and China would favor the United 
States, since this is our present level and that which gives us those 
capabilities which we feel are essential to our security. 

Any general reduction in force levels below the approximately 3 
million level would operate to improve the relative military power 
position of the Sino-Soviet bloc for a number of reasons. The primary 
military factor is that any reduction from this level would be at the 
expense of capabilities which have demonstrated their value in deter- 
ring Soviet aggression. Secondly, to accomplish their missions our 
forces must be deployed at great distances, requiring large numbers of 
supporting forces to maintain lines of communications, whereas the 
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Soviets, with the advantage of interior lines, can concentrate their 
manpower in combat forces. Thirdly, the Communists can exert close 
control on a bloc-wide basis over satellite forces which would rep- 
resent the balance of power after reductions to arbitrary levels had 
been agreed. Our allies, on the other hand, because of differing na- 
tional interests, must necessarily take as their firmest position that 
which is unanimously acceptable. Thus we are seldom in a position to 
make an effective, rapid response to a Communist move. 

It has been the foregoing considerations which have led us to the 
firm conclusion that it would be incompatible with the security inter- 
ests of the United States to propose, or commit ourselves to accept, 
reductions in our forces prior to an easing of existing tensions and a 
demonstration over a reasonable period of the adequacy of the inspec- 
tion and reporting system. In his proposal to the Soviets at Geneva, 
the President stated: “The United States is ready to proceed in the 
study and testing of a reliable system of inspections and reporting, and 
when that system is proved, then to reduce armaments with all others 
to the extent that the system will provide assured results.” We feel 
strongly that negotiations on force levels in advance of the proving of 
the system will lead to a commitment to reduce to an arbitrarily 
determined level rather than that level which the system itself may 
indicate is compatible with security. 

For these reasons, the Department of Defense opposes Harold’s 
proposed change, of which | assume you have a copy, for the position 
of the U.S. Delegate to the Subcommittee Meetings of the United 
Nations Disarmament Commission. | am attaching to this letter our 
proposal for a U.S. position on this subject. 


Sincerely, 


Reuben 


[Enclosure] 


It is the authorized U.S. position that in connection with the 
forthcoming disarmament negotiations, the U.S. cannot at this time 
agree to negotiate a reduction of the total levels of U.S. armed forces 
based upon the criterion of manpower. Once the reliability of the 
Eisenhower aerial inspection and blueprint exchange proposal to- 
gether with the accompanying ground inspection system has been 
tested and proved, the United States can then determine the extent to 
which the system will provide assured results. Once this determina- 
tion has been made the United States will then ve in a position ac- 
tively to seek an agreement as to force levels which will be consistent 
with our security requirements. Negotiations on force levels prior to 
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this determination would give support to the unwarranted assumption 
on the part of our allies that world conditions permit a relaxation of 
their efforts to achieve an adequate defense posture. 





123. Letter From the President to His Special Assistant (Stassen)' 


Washington, March 10, 1956. 


Deak GOVERNOR STASSEN: In connection with your services as 
Deputy Representative of the United States of America on the United 
Nations Disarmament Commission, | convey to you the following 
instrurtions, for your guidance at the forthcoming meeting of the 
Commission's Subcommittee in London: 


1. In presenting the United States position and seeking to advance 
its interest in securing safeguarded disarmament, you will act on the 
basis of the statement of United States policy on regulation of arma- 
ments set forth in the Annex to this letter, of the detailed position 
papers now being prepared and cleared through the President's Spe- 
cial Committee on Disarmament Problems, and of subsequent instruc- 
tions given by the Secretary of State. 


2. You should keep the Secretary of State currently informed of 
the progress of your discussions, both in the Subcommittee and out- 
side its official sessions. Copies of any documents necessary for the 
information or consideration of the United States Government should 
be dispatched regularly, by telegram or air pouch of the American 
Embassy in London. 


3. In the event issues arise which are not covered by your instruc- 
tions, you should make, as appropriate, a reservation of the United 
States position, and should communicate immediately with the De- 
partment of State for additional instructions. 


4. The members of your Delegation, having regard to their official 
capacities as representatives of the Government of the United States, 
should exercise care that the views tivey express are those of this 
Government, rather than the views of individual Delegation members, 
or of organizations or groups with which they may be affiliated. Any 
differences of opinion among Delegation members should be resolved 
in private meetings of the Delegation. 





' Source: Eisenhower Library, Staff Secretary Records, Disarmament. Secret 
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5. All relations with the press should be directed by you. If you, or 
member of your Delegation authorized by you, should make any 
statements to the press, the Department of State should be advised 
immediately of the contents of such statements. You should avail 
yourself of the advice of the Department of State, and of the American 
Ambassador, regarding press relations, statements, and public infor- 
mation matters generally. 

6. You are authorized to delegate to a senior member of your 
Delegation the authority held by you in the event you are required to 
be absent or are otherwise unable to exercise the functions of your 
position. Work assignments of Delegation members should be made at 
your direction. 

7. Upon your arrival at London, you should communicate with 
Ambassador Aldrich. As the accredited diplomatic representative of 
the United States in Great Britain, he is available for advice and assis- 
tance regarding any necessary relations with the British Government, 
and regarding the work, social obligations, and accommodations of the 
Delegation. 

8. You are authorized to sign such statements of findings or rec- 
ommendations as may be agreed upon by the Subcommittee, provided 
they are within the terms of your instructions. 

9. Upon the completion of the Subcommittee’s meeting, you 
should submit an official report covering the work of the Delegation 
and the course of the meeting, together with copies of relevant docu- 
ments. 

10. I am confident that the United States Delegation, under your 
direction, will reflect credit on the United States during this meeting of 
the United Nations Subcommittee on Disarmament. ’ 

Sincerely, 


Dwight D. Eisenhower’ 


Annex 


A. U.S. Policy on Regulation of Armaments 


The broad policies of the United States with respect to regulation 
of armaments are as follows: 


1. The United States will continue to seek agreement on a com- 
prehensive disarmament plan, including effective measures of supervi- 
sion and control. 


? The subcommittee met at Lancaster House, London, March 19-May 4; see U.N 
documents DC /SC.1/PV.69-86 and DC /83, and Documents on Disarmament, 1945-1959, 
vol. lL, pp. 595-630. Verbatim records of the meetings of the subcommittre are in 
Department of State. 1O Files: Lot 70 A 6871 

’ Printed from a copy that bears this stamped signature 
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B. Specific Proposals 
Toward these ends, and after consultation with the representa- 


tives of Canada, France and the United Kingdom, the U.S. Represent- 
ative at the forthcoming meetings of the U.N. Disarmament Subcom- 
mittee is authorized to advance the following proposals. 


1. Limitation on Use of Weapons 


The United States should reaffirm and seek agreement for its 
position that there should be no use of nuclear weapons or any other 
Se amg in any manner inconsistent with the Charter of the United 

a 


2. Inspection 
a. There should be inspection for the purpose of 


(1) Providi inst great surprise attack; 
(2) Ensuring cpenpliance with such regulations, restrictions, 
and reductions of armaments and armed forces as may be agreed 


me) Providing the necessary basis for successive steps in 
achieving a comprehensive system of disarmament. 


b. The system of inspection should be only as extensive as is 
necessary to achieve its objectives. 
C. Soviet Union and the U.S. should immediately agree: 


(1) in pursuance of President Eisenhower's proposal, and 
under procedures to be agreed, to permit mutual aerial reconnais- 
sance of each other's territory; accompanied by 

(2) in pursuance of Premier Bulganin’s ground inspection 
proposal,‘ and under procedures to be agreed, the establishment 
in each other's territory of inspection teams for large ports, rail- 
way junctions, motor roads and airdromes. 


d. The Eisenhower proposal is the place where a beginning can be 
made promptly because it would not require the sovereign decision of 
many nations, or raise the s involved in negotiating agree- 
ments with some 40 to 50 other countries. However, if the Eisenhower 
proposal is accepted by the Soviet Union, the U.S. would be prepared 


* Presented in the May 10, 1955, Soviet 1 in the U.N. Disarmament Com- 
mission Subcommittee and Bulganin's September 19, 1955, letter to Eisenhower 
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for for of a small 
sumer of Lnspocton pemonnel whe could be ued an mambers of 
inspection teams if an inspection agreement is subsequently con- 


(2VA ton of small of territory 
in the U.S. the USSR. within which vor 
tone would be tested. 


od «bad, pep - comaahation between governmen 
Fo Ee ye 


ht the solution of the problem 


f. The U.S. tion may include, as of an air and ground 
inspection system a proposal for saves nediieetion of projected 


movements om ormed units through international air or water, or over 


foreign soil. * 
3. Control of Nuclear Materials 


a. Assuming the satisfactory ation of an air and nd in 
spection system the U.S. would be prepared to work out, orn other 
nations, suitable and safeguarded arrangements so that future produc- 
tion of fissionable materials anywhere in the world would no longer 
be used to increase the stockpiles of explosive weapons. 

b. With this could be combined the U.S. | of December 8, 
i A in now and continue to make joint contributions from 

piles of normal uranium and fissionable materials to an 


paced stom y agpny. 
c. Ultimatel all produc of fissionable materials anywhere in 
the world shou oted exclusively to peaceful purposes. 


4. Control of Major Weapons and Manpower 


If the Eisenhower aerial inspection and blueprint exchange pro- 
posal, with accompanying ground inspection, is accepted, and if such a 
system is proven to the satisfaction of the U.S. to be satisfactorily 
installed and operating, and assuming the political situation is reason- 
ably stable, the United States, with other nations concerned, would be 
prepared to begin a gradual reciprocal, safeguarded reduction of arma- 

* Points (1) and (2) below were derived almost verbatim from paragraphs c-6(b) and 


c-4 of NSC Action No. 1513, Document 112 
* Derived from paragraph c-6(a) of NSC Action No. 1513 
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poses, in the forthcoming session of the Subcomittee, the United 
States Representative is authorized to indicate that such reductions 
would presuppose, as a basis for measure ent and in a specific man- 
ner to be mutually agreed, force levels of < § million men for the U.S., 
U.S.S.R. and China; corresponding appropriate levels for the U.K. and 
France and others to be determined after consultation with the repre- 
sentatives of these States. ’ 


” This paragraph is identical to the Annex to NSC Action No. 1513 





124. Letter From Chancellor Adenauer to Secreiary of State 
Dulles’ 


Bonn, March 13, 1956. 


Mr. Secretary: The coming disarmament negotiations in 
London’ that will take place in a moment of increased international 
tension, will be of eminent importance for the further development of 
the global political situation and particularly for the policy of the West 
vis-a-vis the Soviet Bloc. This development will also affect the future 
of Germany, whose reunification is the declared aim of the Free 
World. The negotiations, moreover, will involve essential questions of 
the military security of the Federal Republic. The Federal Republic is 
not represented in the Disarmament Sub-Committee of the United 
Nations and, therefore, has no possibility to express her views. | be- 
lieve, however, that her cooperation is necessary in the interest and 
the spirit of Atlantic solidarity. 

In view of the fact that no measures concerning Germany's politi- 
cal and military status and her territory can be taken without her 
approval, | should like to ask you to enable the Federal Republic to 
follow the course of the negotiations and to maintain her standpoint 
with the Western Governments in due time. 


‘Source. Department of State, Presidential Correspondence Lot 66 D 204, German 
Officials with Dulles/Herter 1953-61. The following typed notation appears on the 
source text immediately before the letter The German Ambassador presents his com 
pliments to the Acting Secretary of State and has the honor to forward the following 
confidential letter of Chancellor Adenauer to the Secretary of State” In a note to 
Merchant, March 14, Earl D. Som, Special Assistant to the Under Secretary of State 
noted that the letter had been delivered Dy Werner Rouget, Third Secretary of the 
German Embassy on behalf of the German Ambassador (/hid ) 

* See footnote 2, supra 
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In my opinion, the seriousness of the situation and the importance 
of the disarmament negotiations urgently require to materialize our 
proved close cooperation also in this matter. ’ 

Very sincerely yours, 

Adenauer‘ 


"In a letter to Dulles, April 20, Adenauer acknowledged US. cooperation on the 
matter 

“Thank you very much for the understanding with which you have received my 
message of March 13 | am very pleased that the Federal Government is being informed 
promptly and extensively on the negotiations of the Disarmament Committee of the 
United Nations in London | consider this as a new confirmation of an established close 
politcal cooperation = (/bid ) 

* Printed from a copy that bears this typed signature 





125. Telegram From the Department of State to the Embassy in 
the United Kingdom’ 


Washington, March 16, 1956—11:17 a.m 


5346. For US Del Disarmament. Follow «2 Recommendations in 
position paper on Restrictions on Nucleai capons Tests’ approved 
by agencies concerned: 

1. U.S. should state that if agreement to limit effectively nuclear 
weapons under proper safeguards is satisfactorily implemented as part 
of a comprehensive plan for regulation and control of armaments, 
including satisfactory operation of aerial and ground inspection, 
United States would be prepared to agree to restrictions on testing of 
such weapons. U.S. should make no commitment now as to nature or 
phasing of restrictions on testing of nuclear weapons within such a 
comprehensive plan. 

2. If USSR should propose cessation or limitation of tests of nu- 
clear weapons, as a partial measure of disarmament, U.S. should relate 
such a proposal to a safeguarded disarmament system including ade- 
quate inspection. U.S. should oppose implementation of restrictions 
on nuclear weapons tests as an isolated step. By itself such a step 
would not limit production of nuclear weapons and would not reduce 


‘Source Department of State, Central Piles, 330.13/3-1656. Secret Drafted by 
Baker and approvec by Bond Repeated to Paris 
’ Not found in the Eisenhower Library or Department of State files 
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danger of surprise attack. However United States should indicate its 
interest ir: considering any such proposal by USSR within larger con- 
text and should refer to Indian proposal in this connection. 

3. United States should point out need, in absence of such a 
comprehensive disarmament system, of taking measures essential to 
maintenance of its national defense and security of free world. Contin- 
ued testing of nuclear weapons is one of these essential measures. 

4. United States should emphasize that none of extensive data 
collected from all tests shows that radioactivity is being concentrated 
in dangerous amounts anywhere in world outside testing area. US. 
should cite its initiative in establish nent of UN Scientific Committee’ 
which will assist in compilation and dissemination of information on 
effects of radiation on man and his environment. 

5. U.S. should seek a common Western position on this issue 
along above lines. To this end it should attempt dissuade France and 
UK from pressing for separate restrictions on nuclear weapons tests. 


Hoover 


* See Document 84 





126. Telegram From the Department of State to the Embassy in 
the United Kingdom’ 


Washington, March 16, 1956—6:54 p.m. 


5368. For USDel Disarmament. Re London 3762,’ language of 
President's letter of March 1 to Premier Bulganin makes clear US 
would be willing put such arrangements into effect only after accep- 
tance and operation satisfactory to US of air and ground inspection 
system. With reference to timing US position now is along lines of GA 
resolution that scientific search should be continued by each State, 
with appropriate consultation between Governments, for methods that 
would mak. possible thoroughly effective inspection and control of 
nuclear weapons material, having as its aim to ‘acilitate the solution of 
the problem of comprehensive disarmament.’ US might take position 


‘Source: Department of State, Central Files, 330.13/3-656. Secret. Drafted by 
Baker and approved by Bond 

* Not printed. (/bid ) 

Resolution 914 (X), paragraph 4, as approved by the U.N. General Assembly on 
December 16, 1955, contained the exact wording beginning with the word “scientific 
See Document 88 
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that such search could be construed as preliminary work toward such 
arrangements. If Soviets accept air and ground inspection system US 
would in absence unforeseen circumstances begin negotiations on 
suitable arrangements to be implemented when air and ground inspec- 
tion system operating satisfactorily to US. 

Hoover 





127. Telegram From the Embassy in France to the Department of 
State’ 


Paris, March 19, 1956—6 p.m. 


4310. London For USDel Disarmament. I saw Pineau today and 
took up with him United States memorandum on disarmament. | told 
him that we considered it a matter of first importance that the London 
meetings on disarmament not break up with an impression of serious 
disunity between the Western powers. | pointed out that we were 
relatively near agreement on immediate problem, i.e. stage one, and it 
did not seem worth while to have major public disagreement on more 
hypothetical questions involved in stage two and three. | said that the 
question of a permanent and total ban on the use of nuclear weapons 
was of great importance to the United States as we considered that it 
bore on the very safety and existence of our country. I told him that we 
could never even consider such a ban until there was foolproof control 
of all existing stocks. 

I then asked him if | could pose a hypothetical question. Pineau 
said yes, and | asked him to consider the following circumstances. 
Assuming the third stage of the Moch plan’ had come into effect and 
one day the United States discovered on their radar screens one or 
more missiles coming from the direction of Siberia toward the United 
States would he expect that we should refrain from using nuclear 
missiles in a defensive attempt to knock down the attacking weapons 
before they could reach their targets. Pineau replied that as he under- 
stood it the Moch plan did not require any such self denial on our part 
and we would continue to be free in such a case to use nuclear 


‘Source: Department of State, Central Files, 330 13/3-1956. Secret; Priority. Re 
peated to London 

. Moch plan a proposed synthesis of disarmament proposals which the United 
Kingdom cosponsored as an Anglo French working paper submitted to the Subcommut 
tee of the Disarmament Commission on March 19. is printed in Documents of Disarma- 
ment, 1945-1959, vol. |, pp. 595-598 











misunderstanding 

tions in London and | pointed out that unfortunately the Moch plan 
had been completed before the French had had a chance to receive 
United States views on disarmament. | admitted that the United States 
had only reached definite conclusions rather recently but | said that it 
did not seem proper for friends and allies to reach frozen positions on 
an important subject of this nature before they had the chance to 
thoroughly discuss and study their respective positions. 

Pineau thoroughly agreed with the above and said that as he saw 
it the problem was the following: The French had some thoughts on 
did not feel that any one power should have a total veto over what all 
the other Western powers should say. Therefore he felt that Moch 
would have to present the French position and the United States 
would then be free to present their views. Assuming that there would 
be divergencies he suggested that the proper procedure would be for 
one of the delegations, presumably the United States, to suggest that 
the conference be adjourned for a few weeks in order to allow time to 
try and reach agreement by private negotiation. During that period we 
would hope that by intense negotiations we could arrive at a common 
Western position which would be put up to the Soviets when the 
Disarmament Committee convened. He said that he would instruct 
Moch accordingly and advise him to accept such a postponement. He 
also said that he had already advised Moch to handle himself in such a 
way as to minimize any differences between the United States and the 
French and U.K. positions. 


Comment: In view of the extensive publicity already given the 
Moch plan and in view of the fact that it represents standard Socialist 
thinking | feel it will not be possible to prevent Moch from submitting 
this text at this time. If USDel is really certain that they will have 
wholehearted support from U.K. | would think that tripartite negotia- 
tions or four-power negotiations including Canada during an adjourn- 
ment of the Disarmament Committee would have a good chance of 
substantially modifying French position. | must re-emphasize, how- 
ever, that eventual results would depend to a great extent on the 
degree of support for our position forthcoming from the U_K. reps 


Dillon 
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128. Letter From the Officer in Charge, Office of United Nations 
Political and Security Affairs (Meyers), to the Assistant 
Secretary of State for International Organization Affairs 
(Wilcox) ' 


London, March 23, 1956. 


Dear FRAN: This is the third in my weekly “round up” letters.’ 
The week was distinguished by the opening of the Subcommittee 
meetings, the introduction of the Anglo-French synthesis, the intro- 
duction of the two US proposals for preliminary measures on ex- 
change of inspection personnel and test “strip” inspection, a US state- 
ment on force levels, and the fact that Mr. Gromyko said practically 
nothing other than to ask some pertinent questions about the synthesis 
and essentially not one meaningful word about the US proposals o 
views 


The above short-hand description of events is what appears on 
the record. It's what's behind the record that is more interesting. The 
problems of being on this delegation are illustrated very aptly by the 
following: 

1. On Wednesday,’ apparently because he thought it advisable to 
forestall possible Soviet support for the Eden Plan for test inspection 
in East and West Germany, the Governor introduced the two US 
working papers on preliminary measures without showing them be- 
forehand to any of our Allies, and after having given the staff approxi- 
mately 15 minutes in which to see them. There had been some discus- 
sion in the delegation of the way in which to present these papers, 
during which General Gerhart‘ and | both had stressed the need to 
avoid minimizing the pressure on the USSR of the President's propos- 
als for guarding against surprise attack by offering these preliminary 
measures as a substitute. Moreover, while the other Western delega- 
tions had been advised on Wednesday morning that the US would at 
some time in the near future introduce these ideas, they were obvi- 
ously surprised at the appearance of the two papers without previous 
transmittal to them. Fortunately, Robertson of Canada’ made an effec- 
tive speech in favor of the pragmatic approach taken by the US, which 
eased the situation. | believe the method in which the introduction of 


' Source — of State, Central Files, 600.0012/3-2356 Confidential A 
copy was sent to 

'See also Meyers fourth and sixth letters to Wilcox, April 5 and 16, infra, and 
Document 133, respectively 

’March 21 

* Major General john K Gerhart, MAAG Chief in the United Kingdom 

“Norman A Robertson Canadian High Commissioner in London 
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these papers was handled of sufficient interest to warrant this descrip- 
tion at some length and | understand that General Gerhart has 
messaged Defense on the same matter. 


2. As you undoubtedly have noted from Embtel 4163 (Disarma- 
ment # 55)* the US statement on force levels did not contain any 
reference to “China”. | am attaching a memorandum’ which | gave 
Governor Stassen on this when | saw the statement, which | received 
approximately one-half hour before the Subcommittee meeting began. 
In this, | pointed out that the omission of China did not coincide with 
the delegation’s instructions nor with Secretary Dulles’ views as ex- 
pressed most recently at his press conference in Tokyo." As you will 
note in the reference telegram, Nutting referred to the US force levels 
as applying to the US, USSR, and China, but Gromyko noted that Mr. 
Stassen had expressed views on the levels of the armed forces of “two 

3. Embtel 4162 (Disarmament # 54)° describes, among other mat- 
ters, the reaction of our Western Allies to the Governor's definition of 
the forces included in the US concept of force levels. You will note 
considerable surprise that the US appeared to be excluding reserve and 


would benefit the USSK and enable them to avoid including their 


security forces in the 2.5 million force levels. In the delegation prior to 
the Four-Power meeting, this issue was discussed at considerable 
length, with nearly all of the advisers urging that the question of 
application to paramilitary and reserves be settled in Washington. We 
took a line quite similar to that subsequently taken by the British, 
French and Canadians. In addition, the advisers questioned the advis- 
ability of making a statement of US views on force levels outside of the 
context of a broader US position. Fortunately, the views of the other 
Western representatives succeeded in modifying the Governor's ap- 


prea eince Te Tad cayecton’ his own advisers suggestions on this 


” 4 ‘On the whole, the advisers, with the exception of Matteson, 
appear used by the Governor principally as sounding boards for each 
other, and have little or no effect on Mr. Stassen. He does not want a 





* Not printed (Department of State, Central Piles, 330 13/3-2256) 

" Not printed (/bid _. 600 0012 /3-2356) 

* At his press conference in Tokyo on March 19 Dulles remarked 

T said that as far as ground disarmament was concerned | thought it would be very 
difficult to arrive at limitations of grownd forces unless China was limited, too The 
President s proposal was designed as a begumming to allay fear of a great surprise attack 
China is not capable of attack againet the US so as far as the present stage is 
concerned there is mo as far as China is comerned” Meyers, whe quoted 
Dulles statement in his attached mem randum derived & from telegram 2217 
from Tokyo, March 19. not printed (/hid.. 110 10-DU/}- 1956) 

* Not printed (/hid.. 330 .13/3-2256) 
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coordinated presentation of views, ostensibly so that there will be no 
“screening out” of suggestions but more practically, I believe, to avoid 
the presentation on paper of a pussibly unanimous approach by State, 
Defense, and AEC representatives and his own staff. There is also an 
exceptional amount of ‘‘make work” assignments, which rarely bring 
practical application of the work which results. In all seriousness, 
however indiscreet | may seem to be in saying this, it looks as though 
the delegation advisers are here as nominal representatives of their 
Departments or Agencies but without any real influence on develop- 
ments. This interpretation is supported by the operations in the Sub- 
committee itself, where requests for advice on tactics are made only to 
Matteson, although the rest of us do pass notes up, through me, in an 
effort to influence the course of action. 

I have given considerable thought to the advisability of informing 
you in such detail on developments here within the delegation, but 
have concluded that it is most advisable to do so. | trust things will 
improve in subsequent weeks, but frankly I doubt it. 


Respectfully, 
Howard 





129. Letter From the Officer in Charge, Office of United Nations 
Political and Security Affairs (Meyers), to the Assistant 
Secretary of State for International Organization Affairs 
(Wilcox)’ 


London, April 5, 1956. 


DEAR FRAN AND Davib:* This is the fourth in my “atmospheric” 
letters. ° 

The past week has been distinguished by two events: the first was 
the introduction of the Soviet proposal; the second was the introduc- 
tion Tuesday of the US working paper. * 





‘Source: Department of State, Central Files, 600.0012/3-556. Confidential. A copy 
was sent to Bond. 

*Though Meyers’ letter was addressed to Wilcox, the salutation also included 
presumably David Wainhouse. 

* For Meyers’ third and sixth letters to Wilcox, March 23 and April 16, see supra, and 
Document 133, respectively. 

* The Soviet proposal introduced on March 27 and the U.S. working paper intro- 
duced on April 3 are printed in Documents on Disarmament, 1945-1959, vol. |, pp. 
603-613. 
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I have already forwarded to you a brief memorandum® which | 
wrote to Mr. Stassen on the meaning of the Soviet proposal. In sum, I 
believe that the Soviet tactic is their usual one in the disarmament 
sphere, in which they play propaganda, strategic objectives and possi- 
ble negotiations simultaneously. Just which of these they wish to 
concentrate on will not be clear, in my opinion, for some time. I am 
convinced that the USSR will introduce another proposal, taking ac- 
count of the nuclear problem which is so carefully omitted in large 
part from their present paper, and that this will give us a better line on 
Soviet intent. In this connection, | was most happy to see the two 
telegrams from the Department which requested correction of the 
impression that the USSR had gone a long way toward accepting the 
President's Geneva proposal and which noted the degree to which the 
USSR placed the German problem at the center of its proposals.” I 
think that both these telegrams had a most salutary effect here. 

Regarding the introduction of the US working paper, I am attach- 
ing a copy of a memorandum from Ed Gullion and myself to the 
Governor.’ Although our memorandum is more detailed than those of 
the other members of the delegation, it was interesting to note the 
unanimity of opinion on the part of the delegation advisers. All recom- 
mended against the introduction of this paper without at a minimum 
further “vetting”. The telegram to the Department which described 
the Five Power meeting emphasizes that this paper was introduced 
because of Gromyko’s line of questioning. * Before the paper was intro- 
duced, the Governor and I had a long conversation on the subject, in 
which he drew the analogy to the situation in San Francisco in which 
various working papers were introduced in order to stimulate revisions 
and eventual agreement.” In addition, he said that he was worried 
about the French attitude on the subject of force-levels. I, in turn, 
stressed the difficulty of drawing analogy here to the San Francisco 
situation, and said that I doubted our allies or the Russians would 
introduce revisions or suggest changes in the US working paper. 
Moreover, | believe that a perusal of the verbatim record of this meet- 
ing, when it arrives, will show that Gromyko was not pressing the 
French hard at all on the matter of force-levels. 

In my opinion, this working paper was introduced for other rea- 
sons, largely of a ‘‘public opinion’ nature. The Governor has in mind 
introducing revisions to the paper, and the staff will at least have an 





* Not found in Department of State files 

*One reference is presumably to telegram 5760, March 30. (Department of State, 
Central Files, 330.13/3-3056) The other telegram has not been identified. 

” Not printed. (/bid., 660.0012/3-556) 

* Reference is presumably to the subcommittee meeting of April 5, summarized in 
telegram 4393 from London. (/bid., 330.13/4-456) 

* Reference is to the meetings commemorating the 10th anniversary of the signing 
of the U.N. Charter in San Francisco the week of June 20, 1955 
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opportunity to make comments, which may or may not be incorpo- 
rated in the revisions. | might add that we had less than an hour 
within which to read the working paper and submit our views before it 
was introduced. Only one minor revision was made in the paper on 
which we commented before it was tabled in the Subcommittee; this 
was the citation of the force-level figure of 2.5 million as “‘illustrative’’. 

Mr. Stassen has in mind introducing next week a “low-level 
working document’ and subsequently substituting a concise US mem- 
orandum of approved position and “withdrawing” the working paper 
before the Subcommittee sessions end. This concise working paper 
presumably will contain Washington’s comments and specific lan- 
guage approved by you. | believe that the USSR and the US have 
changed positions not only on substance but also on form, since the 
US working paper is exceedingly difficult to understand and that has 
caused considerable confusion both in the Subcommittee and among 
the press here. 

I trust that I do not sound too much like an ancient on the Wailing 
Wall. I believe, however, that it is incumbent on me to keep you as 
fully advised as possible of developments of particular note. 


Respectfully, 
Howard 





130. Telegram From the Department of State to the Embassy in 
the United Kingdom ' 


Washington, April 5, 1956—3:59 p.m. 


5866. For USDel Disarmament Subcommittee. In treatment Parts I 
and II Soviet proposals March 27* following general considerations 
might be taken into account. 

1. On basis preliminary analysis, Department believes March 27 
proposals despite many vague and unacceptable features constitute 
departure from past Soviet positions of degree similar to that repre- 
sented by proposals of May 10, 1955 and, language-wise at least, 
appear significant further move by USSR toward more serious negoti- 


ating approach. 


‘Source: Department of State, Central Files, 330.13/4-556. Confidential. Drafted 
by Baker and approved by Bond. 
? See footnote 4, supra. 
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2. Department accordingly believes in treatment Parts | and II of 
Soviet proposals USDel should reflect attitude of giving serious con- 
sideration proposals, of recognizing forward movement and apparent 
flexibility they represent, and of willingness US maintain flexible posi- 
tion in course of negotiations designed seek clarifications and broaden 
areas of agreement. 


3. A major objective of USDel should be to seek to determine to 
what extent Soviet position is negotiable in following major respects. 


a. Aerial inspection—While a that aerial survey is inte- 
gral initial component of ~ acceptable plan, seek determine under 
what conditions Soviets would accept and at what stage implement? 

b. Force levels—To what extent might Soviets be prepared negoti- 
ate initial reductions without specifying ultimate levels? 

c. Adequacy of controls—Are Soviet-suggested controls and objects 
of — initial, illustrative, or exclusive oF additional essential safe- 

ards? 
- d. Nuclear controls—Are Soviets prepared to proceed concurrently 
with or at least to negotiate concurrently about measures of limitation 
and control in nuclear field? 


4. In course of seeking clarifications of Soviet proposals following 
more specific questions appear to be of particular importance: 


a. What kinds of armaments would be subject to control—subma- 


rines, aircraft, small arms, etc.? As suggested London 4303,’ question 
whether nuclear delivery systems included of particular importance. 
b. By what formula would armaments subject to control be related 
to force levels? 
c. Among clarifications regarding extent of control USDel might in 
articular seek to determine whether objects of control as defined by 
SSR negotiable to include other elements set forth in US positions. 


5. USDel should take maximum advantage weaknesses and inad- 
equacies Soviet position as revealed in probing suggested above to 
bring pressure upon Soviets to move further toward agreement. 


Dulles 





* Not printed. (Department of State, Central Files, 330.13/3-2856) 
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131. Letter From the President's Special Assistant (Stassen) to 
the President’ 


London, April 9, 1956. 


DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: As we enter this fourth week of the Subcom- 
mittee’s London session the presentations of the Soviet Union con- 
tinue to be consistent with either an intention to seriously attempt 
agreement or an intention to play propaganda and divisive tactics. 
Neither alternative has thus far come into clear perspective. The Bul- 
ganin-Khrushchev visit to England* may show their hand to an in- 
creased degree. 

The complete dropping of any nuclear provisions from the basic 
Soviet proposal in their Parts I and II are the most important London 
development as it is a change from their ten year position. 

We have made headway in moving the Western Four govern- 
ments closer iugether and in burying the unsatisfactory portions of the 
Anglo-French proposals. We have done this principally through taking 
a U.S. initiative basically along the lines of U.S. policy but without any 
commitment of the U.S. government through the use of a draft work- 
ing paper technique.’ We have also obtained a much better public 
understanding in Europe and in Britain of the U.S. policy. The en- 
closed press reports are some indication of this result.‘ We are con- 
stantly stressing that your objective on the part of the U.S. is a just and 
durable peace with freedom and that this affects our policy on this 
subject here as well as in other matters. 

I have talked off-the-record to groups of the Members of Parlia- 
ment and of other British leaders in sessions of the Inter-Parliamentary 
Union, the English Speaking Union, Chatham House, and in various 
private luncheons and dinners. Recognition of the logic of your poli- 
cies is gradually growing. There is, of course, a lot of British uneasiness 
as you are well aware over the problems of the Near East and on their 
overall baiance of payments and low reserves behind sterling. In the 
last three months, however, a small improvement in their gold and 
dollar reserves has occurred and Macmillan’s budget message this 
week, | think, will generally have a cheering note. 


Sincerely, 


Harold 





' Source: Eisenhower Library, Whitman File, Administration Series, Stassen. Confi- 
dential 

* April 18-30 

* Regarding the Anglo-French proposals and the US. initiative, see Documents on 
Disarmament, 1945-1959, vol. |, pp. 599-613 

* Not found in the Eisenhower Library or Department of State files 
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132. Letter From the Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission (Strauss) to the President’ 


Washington, April 10, 1956. 


DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: This is for your information. 


You have expressed your interest on a number of occasions that 
we should make progress toward giving necessary atomic weapon 
information to NATO to make cooperation more effective. 


Twelve days ago (March 29th) the Agreement for Cooperation 
regarding the transmission of atomic information between the United 
States and NATO became effective.* An Annex to this Agreement 
permits appropriate NATO authorities access to certain Restricted 
Data.* The Atomic Energy Act requires a joint determination by the 
Department of Defense and the Atomic Energy Commission that the 
data transmitted will not reveal important information concerning the 
design or fabrication of the nuclear components of weapons. 


We have made such a joint determination as to the transmissibil- 
ity of a considerable list of items. They include information to 
SACEUR and SACLANT as to the numbers of atomic weapons to be 
made available in their support and the pertinent characteristics of 
those weapons, weapons safety measures, weapons delivery systems, 
etc. 


These matters are, of course, separate from those concerning 
transmission of information to the United Kingdom and Canada in 
connection with our agreements with those countries, which are some- 
what more inclusive. * 


Respectfully yours, 


Lewis Strauss 





' Source: Eisenhower Library, Whitman File, Administration Series, AEC. Confiden- 
tial. The President initialed the source text. 

* For the draft agreement for cooperation between the United States and NATO 
signed in Paris on June 22, 1955, see Department of State Bulletin, April 25, 1955, pp 
687-689. Regarding the entering into force of this agreement on March 29, 1956, with 
the completion of notification by all NATO governments that they were bound by the 
terms of the agreement, see ibid., April 23, 1956, p. 668 

>The secret Annex to the NATO agreement for cooperation is an enclosure to 
Strauss’ March 3, 1955, letter to the President; see Document 11. The Annex is not 
printed. 

* The agreements with the United Kingdom and Canada are not printed 
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133. Letter From the Officer in Charge, Office of United Nations 
Political and Security Affairs (Meyers), to the Assisiant 
Secretary of State for International Organization Affairs 
(Wilcox) ' 


London, April 16, 1956. 


DEAR FRAN AND Davip:* Number 6 in my “atmospheric” letters’ 
can describe a generally more favorable development here, (a) in terms 
of our relationship with our Western colleagues and (b) through clari- 
fying Gromyko’s position on a basis which could help us gain public 
support for our own approach. 

I think that the Governor did a fine job this week. As our telegram 
of April 10 (Disarmament #104)‘ indicated, we were really headed for 
some difficulties in the Subcommittee and in the “off-the-record”’ 
meeting of April 12 because of differences in approach among the four 
Western powers. Our telegram 4584 (Disarmament #107)° indicates 
how we came out, but in my opinion does not give enough credit to 
Nutting, who really helped us out of a difficult situation with Moch, 
since the latter's instinct for a logical French categorization of issues 
could well have resulted in the apparent agreements among the five 
Subcommittee members being over-emphasized and taken out of con- 
text, the present basic differences between the quadripartite group, 
and the USSR being minimized, and the differences within the quadri- 
partite being highlighted. I think that Moch behaved in these meetings 
in exemplary fashion, but it was Nutting who really pulled us through 
and secured agreement on the approach to be taken in the “off-the- 
record” meeting. 

It is hard for me to tell the degree to which the Governor takes 
“hard” positions as a tactical means of gaining an objective lesser than 
the one he apparently seeks. In our Four Power meeting of April 10, 
described in our telegram 4551, he gave the impression of a much 
more inflexible US attitude toward disarmament and the relationship 
between disarmament and political settlements than he actually holds, 
but the following day took a somewhat milder position which contrib- 
uted to the working out of agreement among the four Western powers. 
In this connection, Deptel 6060 of April 12° was helpful in confirming 


' Source a of State, Central Files, 600.0012/4-1656. Confidential. A 
copy was sent to 
2 


Though Meyers’ letter was addressed to Wilcox, the salutation also included 
presumably David Wainhouse 
* For Meyers’ third and fourth letters, March 23 and April 5, see Documents 128 and 
129, respectively 
* Not printed. (Department of State, Central Files, 330.13/4-1056) 
* Not printed. (/bid., 330.13/4-1156) 
* Not printed. (/bid., 330.13/4~-956) 
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Stassen on the line he had taken in the off-the-record meeting of April 
12. I do not believe that in my summary of this meeting, in our 
telegram 4610 (Disarmament #108)’ I have given an adequate enough 
explanation of just what happened on this point of relationship be- 
tween political settlements and disarmament. At one stage, Nutting 
had said that the UK would not commence the second stage of the 
Anglo-French plan unless there were reunification of Germany in 
freedom. Gromyko shortly thereafter asked Stassen if it was correct 
that the US paper was not dependent upon political settlements but 
that further measures of disarmament would involve a settlement of 
the German problem. Stassen replied that the US believed it would be 
desirable to have a prompt solution of the German problem tomorrow 
if possible, even though we did not solve any other problem. Con- 
trarywise, it would be desirable to solve the German problem concur- 
rently with other issues. He said that, parallel to this position, the US 
believed we could come down to 2.5 million men without previous 
settlement of any of the major world problems but could not go lower 
unless there were some important settlements of outstanding prob- 
lems. He said the US was not rigid on details but believed that a start 
could be made on reductions, both conventional and nuclear, under 
the present world situation; that this start would improve the atmos- 
phere for settling other international issues; and this in turn could lead 
to other disarmament measures. 

As you can see, Mr. Stassen was quite careful not to hook further 
disarmament measures specifically to a settlement of the German 
problem, but to talk in terms of settling major international issues. 

The off-the-record meeting on the 12th was useful because it 
produced the statements of the US position which | have described 
above, showed up Gromyko’s position as calling for 1.5 million force 
levels without any political settlements while perpetuating the divi- 
sion of Germany and in effect forcing withdrawal of US forces from 
the continent, and induced strong French and UK statements on the 
German problem. However, none of the Western delegations believe 
that this is Gromyko’s last position and consider that a more forthcom- 
ing proposal will be made, probably during the Khrushchev-Bulganin 
visit. No one is sure just what will be the nature of the proposal, 
although most of us believe that it will include something in the 
nuclear field. 

Incidentally, there is one point on which the Governor and Nut- 
ting were in disagreement and on which | support Nutting’s interpre- 
tation. This is the question of the exten’ to which the general Soviet 
position has a favorable impact on public opinion in Europe. Mr. 
Stassen believes that the USSR’s position is so obviously impossible in 


’ Not printed. (Ibid., 330.13/4-1356) 
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calling for very low force levels without doing anything in the nuclear 
field and without settling any major political issues that these deficien- 
cies are recognized, while Nutting believes that the USSR approach 
has considerable popular appeal because it is simple and ostensibly is 
a concession seeking agreement in the conventional field while defer- 
ring the difficult nuclear questions. I believe that we will need to make 
careful explanations in our information media output concerning just 
what is the meaning of the present Soviet plan, as opposed to our 
more realistic and balanced approach, if we are to have favorable 
impact on public opinion. 

One final point. I wish to call to your attention the statement 
made by the Governor in the April 13 meeting of the Subcommittee, 
page 4 of the verbatim.* It is not reported in the telegram on that 
meeting (Embtel 4633, Disarmament 109).’ After referring to Section 
Il, paragraph 3 of the Soviet proposal, the Governor said: 


“In this respect, we would understand the Soviet view as being 
similar to our own—namely, that the staff of inspectors of the interna- 
tional control organ would not be told: “You shall proceed to see 
whether you can find the military units; the stores of military equip- 
ment and ammunition; the land, naval and air bases; and the factories 
manufacturing conventional armaments and ammunitior’. That would 
not be the procedure. Rather, the nation being inspected would pro- 
vide a list of these items to the inspectors of the control organ, and 
those inspectors would be given unimpeded access to the objects of 
control, in order to establish to their satisfaction the correctness of the 
information furnished by the nation being inspected. That, as we see 
it, is the procedure reflected ir. the United States working paper.” It 
seems to me, as it does to Ed Gullion, that this is much too restricted in 
interpretation of what is required by the inspection and control system 
for safety’s sake. 


This is all for the present. I look forward to hearing from you 
soon. 


Respectfully, 
Howard 





*The verbatim record of the $0th meeting of the subcommittee, April 13, is not 
printed. (/bid., 10 Files: Lot 70 A 6871, DC/SC.1/PV.80) 
* Not printed. (/bid., Central Files, 330.13/4-1356) 
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134. Telegram From the Department of State to the Embassy in 
the United Kingdom’ 





Washington, April 16, 1956—8:56 p.m. 


6182. For Ambassador and Stassen. Assuming the draft . . . to 
Parts III] and IV of USSR proposal (ur 4583)’ is made part of record, ’ 
the most immediate problem of avoiding deviation from Geneva posi- 
tion that reunification is linked to European security is met and serious 
dangers of discussing the relation between disarmament and reunifica- 
tion in connection with disarmament appears obviated. 

I remain seriously concerned, however, at possibility those dan- 
gers may crop up again. Mollet statement in U.S. News and World 
Report and German Foreign Office statement thereon‘ indicate that 
either French or Germans might reopen this subject. Als disturbed at 
Nutting’s statement (ur 4494)° after seeing Selwyn Lioyd that he was 
not sure it might not be desirable to make link between German 
reunification and disarmament stronger than before. The possibility 
exists that these matters may arise in connection with the Khrush- 
chev-Bulganin visit to London. 

I think that, subject your views, it would be desirable to send 
Selwyn Lloyd a message from me before Soviet leaders arrive. If you 
and Stassen see no objection, please deliver it.” In addition, we are 
considering speaking to UK, French, Canadian, and German Ambassa- 
dors Washington on this subject. 

Proposed text of message to Selwyn Lloyd follows: 


“As Mr. Hoover wrote you,’ in acknowledging your message of 
March 17,* we are a lative of the efforts your representatives in 
the disarmament talks are making to keep the Western position a 
reasonably united one. In connection with the disarmament talks, 


‘Source: Department of State, Central Files, 330.13/4-1156. Secret; Priority 
Drafted by Wolf and approved by Dulles. Repeated to Paris, Bonn, and Ottawa by 


* Dated April 11, not printed. (/bid) 

’ Nutting introduced the reply of the Western powers, as :eported in telegram 4583. 
into the subcommittee on April 23. (/bid., 1O Files: Lot 70 A 68671, DC /SC.1/PV.82) 

* In an interview with journalist Robert Kleiman, Moilet stated, among other things, 
that ya should not be given to German reunification but to disarmament. (U S 
News World Report, vol (April 6, 1956), pp. 46-48, 50, 52, and 54) For the 
summarized April 4 statement of the German Foreign Office to this interview, see The 
New York Times, April 6, p. 6 

* Not printed. (Department of State, Central Files, 330. 13/4-656) 

* Telegram 4684 from London, April 17, indicates Stassen's concurrence in deliver: 
ing the note to Lloyd; telegram 4702 from London, April 17, indicates it was delivered 
(Ibid, 330.13/4-1756) 

’ Hoover sent a note through Makins to Lloyd on March 19 indicating that Dulles 
would respond more /ully upon his return from a trip to the Far East. (/bid., 330.13/ 
3-1956) 

* Not printed. (/vid., 330.13/3-1756) 
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however, I am seriously concerned at the way in which the question of 
relation of German reunification to disarmament has become the sub- 
ject of discussion as a result of the Mollet interview in the U.S. News 
and World and the German Foreign Office reply thereto. 

It be only pla into Soviet hands if we allowed our- 
selves to be drawn into ing the substance of this matter even 
tentatively in the disarmament talks. 

I am gratified that agreement has been reached on the text of a 
ey 80 Tee Oe eS ee ere the Disarmament 
Su ittee, and | hope that it will become part of the record. 
eee, Sn ee eS ree ae 

The subject involves matters of highest policy. position on 
the relati ip of reunification of Germany to European security was 

between the French, Germans, yourselves, and ourselves in 
preparation for the Geneva Conference of Foreign Ministers only after 
the most thorough discussion of the many grave aspects involved. | 
would hope that if there is any thought of modifying that position, or 
of relating reunification more closely to disarmament, it would be the 
subject of discussion and agreement at governmental level between all 
of us rather than be dealt with in connection with the disarmament 
meetings. 

The question o: accepting additional force limitations or weapons 
limitations in return for German reunification raises most serious prob- 
lems which can only be solved over a period of time. In this respect, 
you are aware of our serious concern over discussing the concept of 
thinning out of forces or armaments with the Soviet. Soviet pro- 
posal = limitations on nuclear weapons in Germany is, of course, 
most . 

I that our representatives on the Disarmament Committee 
will be able to the discussion of this subject there centered on the 

within the com of the Subcommittee. The relation of 
Werman reunification and European security to disarmament is 
complex and involves so many other considerations that | believe we 
should exchange views on it through regular channels. | consider it 
most im nt, particularly in light of Franco-German differences on 
this su that we should be very careful to abstain from dealing 
with the substance of this problem either in public or with the Soviets 
until it has been thoroughly discussed between us. 

We would like to talk with Embassy as we did before Geneva on 
this subject, and would appreciate any views you may have to pass on 
through it. We shall also be talking privately with the French and 
German Ambassadors here, a the im nce of not letting 
this subjeci pe of hand and affording the Soviet a major divisive 
advantage. | feel sure you will agree with me that this is a most serious 


problem on which we must proceed cautiously.” 
Dulles 
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135. Memorandum of a Conversation Between the President and 
the Deputy Representative at the United Nations 
(Wadsworth), White House, Washington, April 19, 1956' 


SUBJECT 

International Atomic Energy Agency Negotiations 

The President exhibited keen interest and gratification in the suc- 
cessful completion of the negotiatious on the International Atomic 


Energy Agency Statute.* He felt that this marked a momentous step 
toward completion of this project which is so close to his heart. 


I told him of the proposed September meeting in New York and 
suggested that consideration should be given to his appearance before 
this world forum. He expressed considerable interest and seemed to be 
favorably inclined to the idea. ’ 


In connecticn with a pocsible U.S. announcement on material to 
be made available to the Agency, he felt that he might be able to make 
such an announcement at that time but that it should not include any 
specific figure as to amount. He thought that perhaps tripartite consul- 
tations might be held among the U.S., the U.K., and the U.S.S.R., 
leading toward an agreement as to what should constitute an initial 
“kitty”, with the United States being ready to assume, say, 75% of the 
total and thereafter match any other contributions equally. He urged 
me to keep in touch with Admiral Strauss and said that he would give 
both those matters very serious consideration. ‘ 


‘Source: Department of State, Atomic Energy Files: Lot 57 D 688, IAEA—General 
Confidential Drafted by Wadsworth 

* See Document 120 

’ Eisenhower later declined the invitation to address the closing session of the 
conference on the Statute of the IAEA because of other commitments. For his October 
23 letter to Jjoto Carlos Muniz, president of the conference, see Public Papers of the 
Presidents of the United States: Dwight D. Eisenhower, 1956, pp. 1027-1028 

*For the U.S. announcement on material to be made available to the IAEA, see 
Eisenhower's statement, October 26, which was read to the conference that day by 
Strauss, ibid, pp. 1028-1033 
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1%. Telegram From the Embassy in the United Kingdom to the 
Department of State’ 





London, April 25, 1956—3 a.m. 


4852. Paris pass USRO. Department pass Peaslee, DOD, USIA; 
pouch Ottawa. From USDel Disarmament. Disarmament No. 121. Im- 
promptu discussion of disarmament developed between Khrushchev 
and Stassen near the end of the large Soviet reception tonight April 
24th upon Khrushchev initiative. Present were Khrushchev, Bulganin 
(intermittently) Gromyko, Troyanovsky interpreting,” Ambassador 
Ha‘-ter’ and two others of UK FonOff, Stassen, Matteson, also Mrs. 
Gromyko, Mrs. Stassen, Mrs. Hayter, and a few others in and out. 


Highlights 


1. Repeated opposition expressed to aerial photography. 


2. Retteration of desire to co-exist in peace 
3. Offer of reduction of armaments and manpower without in- 


4. of reducing armed forces in Germany. 

5. Doubt stated as to US intentions in disarmament. 

6. Favorable regard reiterated for President Eisenhower. 

7. Calculation made that time was not ready and subcommittee 
could not agree. 

8. Divection given that Gromyko should talk to the US further. 


Responding to invitation Stassen, Gen. Gerhart, Matteson and 
wives attended general Soviet reception at Claridge’s this evening 
April 24th. Tremendous crowd was on hand. Ambassador and Ma- 
dame Malik received. Bulganin and Khrushchev were surrounded by 
solid mass in main hall. Stassen made no effort to push through to 
meet them. After about forty minutes in the hall including general 
conversation with Selwyn Lloyd, Clement Attlee,‘ Maudling,’ Pro- 
titch, * Eddie Gilmore, ’ Gaitskell," Fedorenko, * Irvin Levine, "* Mr. and 


' Source: Eisenhower Library, Whitman File, Administration Series, Stassen Secret. 
Priority to Paris, Bonn, and Moscow. A copy is also in Department of State, 
Central Files, 330.13/4-2556. Another account of this Stassen-Khrushchev conversa 
tion is in telegram 2788 from London, May 14. (/bid_, 330.13/5-1456) 

* Reference is presumably to Oleg Aleksandrovich Troyanovsky, Soviet Assistant 
Minister of Foreign Affairs 

’ Sir William G Hayter, British Ambassador to the Soviet Union 

* Leader of the Labour Party in the United Kingdom 

* Reginald Maudling, Minister of Supply in the United Kingdom 

* Dragoslav Protitch, Under-Secretary, rtment of Political and Security Council 
Affairs, U.N. Secretariat, and Representative of the Secretary General at the Subcommit 
tee of the UN Disarmament Commission 

” Eddy LK. Gilmore, chief of the Moscow bureau of the Associated Press 

*Hugh TN. Gaitskell, leader and treasurer of the Labour Party in the United 


* Nikolai Timoteevich Fedorenko, Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister 
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Mrs. Stassen began to leave and met Mr. and Mrs. Gromyko. Foiiow- 
ing a brief exchange Gromyko asked whether Stassens had met Chair- 
man Bulganin and Mr. Khrushchev. Stassen replied had met them at 
the summit conference at Geneva. Gromyko said no he meant this 
evening and upon being given a negative answer Gromyko rejoined, 
follow me. He led to the approach to a small room off the Claridge 
lobby, asked the Stassen’s to wait with Mrs. Gromyko, went inside, 
came back out and took the Stassens in. Chairman Bulganin came 
across the room to speak to the Stassens and called over Mr. 
Khrushchev, Bulgarin pulled up a chair for Mr. Stassen and 
Khrushchev immediately launched into a discussion of disarmament 
beginning with the statement that the Soviet Union was opposed to 
the aerial photography scheme and felt that the US attitude made the 
work of the subcommittee hopeless. Stassen began to respond and 
requested 4 Scotland Yard man to find and admit Mr. Matteson and 
General Gerhart. In a few minutes Mr. Matteson was escorted in and 
sometime later Scotland Yard reported that General Gerhart seemed to 
have left the reception. During the ensuing discussion Stassen three 
times stated he did not wish to impose on Mr. Khrushchev’s time and 
Mr. Khrushchev rejoined that he wished to talk, that the subject was 
important, and that such occasions for discussions do not arise often. 


Khrushchev launched into a vigorous attack on aerial photogra- 
phy. He stated the Soviet Union could not understand why the US 
insisted upon it. He said it was unacceptable to the Soviet Union and 
they had refrained from flatly and openly rejecting it only because of 
their regard for President Eisenhower. He said they had discussed it 
with Zhukov’ and Zhukov was against it. He said the Soviet Union 
did not wish photographs of the US or of any other nation and did not 
see any good reason why the US should insist on photographs of the 
Soviet Union. Upon Stassen’s thorough explanation of the US view 
including description that the jet age required rapid inspection and 
that the vast territories of the Soviet Union and China and of the 
world as a whole could not be adequately covered by men on foot or 
in jeeps but that they must have airplanes available for inspection 
Khrushchev then stated that he could understand the US viewpoint 
better but that the premise was that the US wanted to know every- 
thing, that this was sort of a mania of greatness, that the US should 
not seek to know everything, that the US should not try to look in 
everybody's bedroom and everybody's garden, that the US should not 
try to treat the Soviet Union as a rich man treats a pauper, nor in the 
way that Guatemala had been handled. 


” Presumably Irving R. Levine, chief correspondent in Moscow for NBC News 
'' Marshal Georgii Konstantinovich Zhukov, Soviet Minister of Defense 
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Stassen responded that US views on adequate inspection were not 
based on any such premise, that they were based on the view that a 
disarmament agreement would be sound only if thoroughly inspected 
and only if each side could always be confident that the agreement 
was being respected, that the lessons of history showed that otherwise 
disarmament agreements became the center of suspicions, doubts and 
frictions, and did not improve the prospects of peace. Stassen added 
that he was surprised to hear Mr. Khrushchev give such a characteriza- 
tion of the US approach to the Soviet Union, that the US in fact 
recognized the Government of the Soviet Union, knew that Russia 
was a great country, that it had substantial strength and that it fol- 
lowed an economic, social and political system very different than the 
US but that such recognition of the Soviet Union as a major power was 
inherent in President Eisenhower's participation at the Geneva confer- 
ence, and did not Mr. Khrushchev recognize this fundamental. 


Khrushchev said that Stassen had a point in this comment but 
that perhaps President Eisenhower came to Geneva to size up these 
men who were running the Soviet Union and to gain an impression of 
their nature and ability, and that furthermore President Eisenhower 
was criticized in the US because he went to Geneva; Stassen described 
the naturalness of criticism of opposition parties and of the free press 
in the US and contrasted the two systems indicating it would always 
be difficult for Soviet leaders to understand the US system, that it was 
a system in which we believed, that it had been and was successful, 
that it was different in economic, social, political and religious matters. 
It must be expected there would continue to be a diverse viewpoint, 
but that it was evident, as President Eisenhower had pointed out, that 
a war would be very adverse to both systems, to both nations, and to a 
great portion of the world. Khrushchev said he agreed, that he knew 
there was only a small percentage of madmen in both countries who 
think otherwise. Nearly everyone knew that war was unacceptable 
and that co-existence was elementary. Stassen responded that it ap- 
peared to the US to be more a situation of competition rather than co- 
existence. 


Khrushchev opined a criticism of Secretary Dulles’ recent 
speech. '? Stassen defended it and explained it and further stated that 
with our systems so different it should not be expected that Commu- 
nists would approve of Secretary Dulles’ speeches nor tha: Americans 
would approve of Mr. Molotov’s speeches. 





" Reference may be to Dulles’ speech at a luncheon meeting of the Associated Press 
in New York on April 23, in which he discussed recent shifts in Soviet foreign policy and 
their implications for NATO, printed in Department of State Bulletin, April 30, 1956, pp. 
706-710. 
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Bulganin and Khrushchev both expressed doubt that the US really 
had any intention of a disarmament agreement. Stassen responded 
that the President's statements at Geneva were genuine expressions of 
US policy and that the President’s March 5 letter conveyed the Presi- 
dent’s and the US policy specifically and definitely. Bulganin and 
Khrushchev both commented again that they had a high regard for 
President Eisenhower but said they had regarded the March 5 letter as 
simply a method of avoiding the acceptance of the offer of the friend- 
ship treaty.'’ Stassen pointed out that it was the fulfillment of the 
President's promise given in October that he would make a more 
thorough answer. Khrushchev then said they had not yet been able to 
prepare their reply because they had been so busy with visiting dele- 
gations and their own preparations for the UK visit. 

Khrushchev then added that their doubt as to US intentions was 
affected by a number of other incidents. He said that they had had 
some cooks who wanted to visit the US. But the US had refused visas. 
He said cooks are only armed with knives and forks and spoons, and 
could not be harmful to the US. He said a US dealer in seed corn had 
visited him by the name of Kerst and he had decided to buy the corn 
but wished to send inspectors to look at it, and their visas had been 
first refused and then after a delay granted for only two inspectors, so 
he had said that Russia could get along without the corn, but that he 
had a very low opinion of this action of the US. He said the West had 

a figure of 1.5 million armed manpower, and when the 
USSR accepted it the US changed to 2.5 million. He said the subcom- 
mittee seemed to split hairs and avoid agreements. Stassen explained 
the policies and transactions and reemphasized that the Soviet Union 
had never accepted the consistent US position regarding essential 
minimum inspection and that if they would accept this requirement 
the prospects for a mutually sound agreement would be favorable. 
Khrushchev reiterated Soviet skepticism that the US would carry out 
any disarmament agreement, and said the US would even permit 


Luxembourg to stop such an agreement. 

Bulganin said that the USSR is now over thirty years old. It is in 
the prime of its condition. It is not afraid. He said “’I will let you in on a 
secret. Any American who wants a visa can get it. That is our policy”. 
Stassen commented that Bulganin and Khrushchev would have to 
admit that this was a big change for Soviet policy and that they should 
not be surprised if the US took a little time to analyze just what it 
meant and to consider US response to such a policy. Khrushchev 
admitted that this was a big change inside the Soviet [Union]. 


” The Soviet offer of a friendship treaty is contained in Bulganin’s February 1 letter 
to Eisenhower, printed ibid., March 26, 1956, pp. 515-518. 
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Khrushchev admitted that what Stassen had told him in 1947 was 
correct, that the US had not had the depression then predicted by 
Soviet economists and Western Europe had been rebuilt and had re- 
established its trade but he (Khrushchev) remained unwilling to agree 
that the US system could properly be called a people's capitalism. 

Khrushchev then stated that the time did not seem to be ready for 
disarmament but that was all right because the Soviet could wait and 
perhaps later the time would be right. Stassen replied that the US 
could also wait but it would appear that in the meantime perhaps 
twenty other nations in addition to the UK, USSR and US would 
develop nuclear bombs and the dangers to peace would become ex- 
treme and the developments would be adverse to the interests of all 
three—the UK, USSR and the US. Khrushchev said that may be true 
but what can be done about it. 

Stassen said common ground should be reached on disarmament 
between the positions of the Soviet Union and the US including an 
intelligent use of aerial survey and a moderate beginning reduction of 
a nature that could be made without a prerequisite of political settle- 
ments. This agreed system should then be expanded to all nations 
with a significant military potential. 

Khrushchev reiterated that until there was confidence the Soviet 
Union was opposed to aerial photography. Khrushchev then said if the 
Soviet Union would reduce a million men in its armed forces and 
reduce armaments correspondingly, would the US make a reduction 
and if so, how much. Stassen inquired what type of inspection, and 
Khrushchev said none should be needed, let us simply reduce. Stassen 
pointed out that if charges were then made in the US that the Soviet 
Union had not in fact reduced, how could he answer them, and if 
some of the generals in the Soviet Union said the US had not reduced 
would this not cause trouble on both sides. Khrushchev said that the 
Soviet Government would handle its generals. If they did not accept 
the political decision they would be changed but that he recognized 
them as problem and some US representatives could come into the 
Soviet Union to observe the soldiers being sent home. Stassen said this 
was not adequate, that it was essential that the kind of inspection 
system be established which would last for future years. Stassen said 
the US was thinking of the kind of a foundation system which could 
be applied to other countries and could last for many years and im- 
prove the prospects for a durable peace. 

Khrushchev said perhaps we could make a beginning by both 
reducing our armed forces in Germany. He said the Soviet Union is 
ready to do this. Stassen responded that any agreed reduction of 
armed forces in Germany would be very difficult unless the German 
problem was solved with the reunification of Germany in freedom at 
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the same time. Khrushchev reiterated that the Soviet Union was ready 
to reduce troops in Germany without waiting for a solution of the 
German problem. 

Stassen suggested the beginning of inspection experiments with a 
demonstration strip and Khrushchev indicated that that might be a 
good idea but Gromyko interjected that it was not connected with a 
reduction in arms and Khrushchev added it would then not be desir- 
able. Stassen then stated that he would be following up the disarma- 
ment subject with Mr. Gromyko in the ensuing days. Khrushchev 
agreed this would be desirable but added that he did not think much 
of the subcommittee procedure and stated that perhaps he should 
have some further talks. Stassen replied that if in reflection 
Khrushchev thought of some additional questions he wished to ask, 
and if it was agreeable with Prime Minister Anthony Eden, Stassen 
would endeavor to answer such additional questions but that other- 
wise he would endeavor to further the consideration of the subject by 
talking to Gromyko. 

Khrushchev interjected that perhaps Stassen should visit Ambas- 
sador Bohlen and then an occasion for further talks could arise. Stas- 
sen responded that he liked Ambassador Bohlen but that he had no 
plans to visit him. At this point the discussions closed. 

Stassen advised the press who crowded around him in the lobby 
of the hotel that Khrushchev had initiated the talk, that it concerned 
disarmament, that it was quite a thorough discussion, that he would 
report it to Washington and he declined to characterize it in any way 
in response to numerous questions as to whether it was encouraging, 
discouraging, opening up, closing down, blunt, surprising or re- 
vealing. “* 


Aldrich 





* A note on the source text in the President's handwriting reads: 
“The whole thing is the Khrushchev line. He began their talk at Geneva—after 
Bulganin had expressed great interest in aerial inspection. D.E.” 
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137. Telegram From the Embassy in the United Kingdom to the 
Department of State’ 





London, April 26, 1956—11 p.m. 


4914. Department pouch Ottawa. Pass DOD, AEC, USIA. From 
USDel Disarmament Subcommittee. Disarmament 128. Report on 
meeting of US and USSR Delegations, Lancaster House, 3 p.m., April 
26.” 

Stassen said various conversations to date have made positions of 
US-USSR quite clear and magnitude of differences seems quite evi- 
dent. Said he believed most fruitful avenue of approach would be to 
consider question are there preliminary steps which US-USSR might 
take together to advance disarmament problem while approach is 
sought for more significant broad common ground. US-USSR appear 
well agreed on undesirability of war and dangers to both countries 
resulting from continued absence of agreement. 


Stassen said Bulganin and Khrushchev made important and sig- 
nificant comment about preliminary steps when they stated Soviet 
readiness make force reductions and asked if US would do likewise. ’ 
Stassen said this comment leads to question of exploring whether 
USSR-US Delegations might recommend to their Governments possi- 
ble formula for combining such preliminary steps as Bulganin [and] 
Khrushchev suggested with Eisenhower strip inspection demonstra- 
tion (including aerial) and technical exchange proposals. Symbolic 
value of such actions if possible, Stassen said, might be significant 
even though the steps were very limited. 


Gromyko replied first to question of possible reductions of 
US-USSR armed forces, said Khrushchev and [had] asked how would 
US react if Soviet cut armed forces voluntarily by specific amount. He 
remarked Stassen understandably did not spell out answer but seemed 
to show interest in idea, and this might be valuable sign. 

If this question were studied and a common language found, this 
would be very good. Gromyko continued that if Stassen has any more 
concrete ideas subsequently, he would be very happy to listen and 
inform Soviet Government having in mind Stassen report to Eisen- 
hower on Bulganin-Khrushchev talk. 


* Source: Department of State, Central Files, 330.13,/4-2656. Secret. Repeated to 
Paris, Bonn, Moscow, and Ottawa by pouch 
? Another summary of this meeting is the record of conversation, which, though 
unsigned, was presumably prepared by Benedict and Weiler, who are listed as reporting 
officers. (/bid., Disarmament Files: Lot 38D 133, Subcommittee Meetings) 
* References to Bulganin and Khrushchev in the source text are to their conversation 
with Stassen on April 24; see supra 
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Gromyko said Khrushchev in speaking of possible US-USSR 
armed force and conventional armament reductions was confining 
suggestion to those countries, although of course better if other coun- 
tries brought in. He said Stassen reference to suggestion of reductions 
brought in other control and inspection questions that go beyond this. 
By this he said he meant ideas Stassen introduced sometime ago in 
subcommittee on inspection and control. ‘ 

Stassen reviewed section of Bulganin-—Khrushchev conversation 
relating to Eisenhower test inspection proposals and Khrushchev refer- 
ence to inviting some inspectors to “see soldiers coming home.” He 
said Khrushchev showed some interest in test proposals until Gro- 
myko advised him no reductions were involved. He said 
Khrushchev-Bulganin discussion on reductions did not have inspec- 
tion and control attached, but would be voluntarily US-USSR actions. 
He said highly desirable other countries come in because neither US 
nor USSR would want to go far with reductions unless other countries 
included in agreement. 


Stassen and Gromyko then agreed to resume US-USSR Delega- 
tion meeting after today’s subcommittee session. ° 


The meeting resumed after subcommittee adjourned about 4:15. 
Stassen said he would endeavor be concrete in private consultations. 
Said he did not yet see any indications of sound common ground on 
major issues US-USSR might move to. He said common belief in 
destructiveness of war and desirability disarmament agreement reduc- 
ing arms burdens, freeing resources, etc., had not yet led to specific 
form and substance of agreement in many years of attempted agree- 
ment. He said in this respect Bulganin~Khrushchev talk made even 
more clear degree of difficulties and large gap between governments at 
present time. He said after reflecting on Bulganin-Khrushchev conver- 
sation, basic question appears to be: Is there now anything to be done 
that would make any more likely motion toward agreement on dis- 
armament and lessening of danger of war, having in mind view shared 
by Khrushchev that there will be serious future danger in the absence 
of agreement of 15-20 countries attaining nuclear weapons. He said 
any partial beginning only possible if it brings together suggestions 


* Stassen introduced U.S. proposals on inspection and control in the subcommittee 
in the U.S. outline plan for the implementation of Eisenhower's aerial inspection pro- 
posal, August 30, 1955; the U.S. memorandum supplementing this outline plan on 
October 7, 1955; the U.S. working papers on technical exchange mission, March 21, 
1956; the U.S. working paper on a demonstration test area, March 21, 1956; and the 
U.S. draft working oe on the first phase of a comprehensive disarmament agreement, 


April 3, 1956. For t proposals, see Documents on Disarmament, 1945-1959, vol. |, pp 
501-503, 523-528, 599-600, 600-601, and 608-613, respectively 

* The verbatim record of the 83d meeting of the Subcommittee of the U.N. Disarma- 
ment Commission is not printed. (Department of State, IO Files: Lot 70 A 6871, DC/ 
SC.1/PV.83) 
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favorably viewed by Bulganin-Khrushchev and by Eisenhower and 


suggested 
ganin—Khrushchev to be carried out concurrently with small beginning 
inspection and control steps proposed by Eisenhower. He remarked 
test strip and technical exchange mission proposals not yet com- 
mented on adversely by Soviet Union. 

He said in speaking of token action he had in mind small step 
which even if it only covered ten thousand troops with their arms 
would be, like test strips, a symbol to world of our moving together 
and studying seriously the disarmament problem. Stassen added that 
such questions certainly would have to be studied by both Govern- 
ments. However, such steps might increase confidence, get us working 
together rather than clashing and talking fruitlessly, and improve 
prospects future agreement on more significant disarmament issues. 

Stassen said he desired make careful exploration with Gromyko to 
see if progress can be obtained on questions he had discussed, or any 
matters Soviets wished to raise. 


Gromyko replied Stassen had brought in matter of control, even 
though it was of preliminary nature. This was not the idea Khrushchev 
had stated. 

Gromyko then inquired if Stassen’s comments were his own pre- 
liminary reactions to conversation with Khrushchev and Bulganin, or 
whether they represented official views US Government. Said it was 
important to know this, for ideas expressed to Stassen on Tuesday 
were the views of the chairman of the Council of Ministers and an 
important member Presidium. Said, of course, he would report any 
ideas Stassen had to Khrushchev and Bulganin. 


Stassen said views he had expressed to Khrushchev and Bulganin 
Tuesday were established positions of US Government. Said he 
wished emphasize we are in situation in which President's March 5 
letter Bulganin had given expression of US policy, and he could under- 
stand, as Khrushchev and Bulganin had stated, their busy schedule 
had not permitted response as yet, and that, of course, if there was to 
be any additional proposal from President to Bulganin, such would 
take form of specific written words in clear fashion. Stassen said his 
exploration with Gromyko at this time was in accordance with US 
policy to seek avenues for a sound agreement. Said he was not 
presenting a US proposal, but was exploring, in manner of San Fran- 
cisco, ° possibility US and USSR Delegations could find some approach 


to make progress. 


* See footnote 9, Document 129 
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Stassen said it was clear that Khrushchev’s suggestion re small 
conventional reductions, if taken by itself and without inspection and 
as completely separate proposal, would not be acceptable to U.S. Said 
he had understood more clearly from Tuesday's’ discussion with 
Khrushchev that President's original aerial inspection proposal was 
ot acceptable to Soviets. Therefore, we were left with matter of seeing 
if some of the views held by Chiefs of both States might be brought 
together in a new combination and thereby bring improvement in the 
prospects for further progress. 

Stassen said he understood when Khrushchev spoke of reducing 
Soviet forces to certain amount and inquired how much would US 
reduce, he was not talking of great reductions but more in the sense of: 
What do we do now? Stassen said he also noted expressions of Soviet 
discouragement with negotiating in subcommittee. 

In reply Gromyko’s earlier inquiry, Stassen said if it is question 
concrete written positions backed by formal government approval, 
such as we have been doing past ten years, this could be continued. 
However, both he and Gromyko recognize if this done it much more 
difficult to modify respective positions. It was in this light he was 
exploring question with Gromyko. Said he was also agreeable explor- 
ing question of procedure for negotiations. Staved he understood that it 
was Gromyko’s feeling present sessions subcommittee have about 
reached end of their value, and would welcome any suggestions from 
Gromyko as to future procedures that might be helpful. 


Gromyko said if Stassen had any ideas re Stassen-Khrushchev 
discussion he was prepared hear them at any ‘ime. Said Delegations 
could meet at lunch or in more formal meetings and that was not 
difficult problem. He said he would inform his government on views 
expressed by Stassen and that it was for this reason he had asked if 
Stassen’s remarks were made after received official government reac- 
tions to Stassen-Khrushchev conversation. He added he would report 
in more detail on complete subcommittee series of discussions to So- 
viet leaders when he returns to Moscow. 


Gromyko then said it was important for U.S. pay considerable 
attention to views expressed by Khrushchev and Buiganin to Stassen. 
This might lead to further steps “like what we call in physics a chain 
reaction”. 


Stassen replied U.S. had studied disarmament problem from point 
of view of seeing if one step could lead to another. He then obtained 
clarification from Gromyko that latter would not return to Moscow 
until current subcommittee session concluded. 


’ April 24 
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Gromyko then stated that if up to now the Soviet position on 
aerial inspection had not been made clear “you now have a clear 
picture of what our position is”. Stassen replied US now had clear 
picture Soviet views aerial inspection. Said he assumed Khrushchev's 
reference to ““imspecting bedrooms” was for purpose of oratorical em- 
phasis, and that Khrushchev aware US proposals do not envisage such 
extreme inspection as implied by Khrushchev remark. Stassen then 
inquired Grormyko’s views on desirability further exploration before 
conclusion subcommittee session. Gromyko said he “had no objec- 
tion” to meeting and exchanging views, particularly if US had further 
views on Khrushchev’'s and Bulganin’s comments. Stassen inquired if 
Gromyko thought there was any need for him to restate any of 
Khrushchev’s or Bulganin’s views in order for Stassen make certain US 
understanding. Gromyko said if there were any clarifications that 
would be useful he would give them, but his impression was that 
Tuesday conversation Stassen with Bulganin and Khrushchev did not 
contain statements that were unclear to U.S. 

It was agreed that US and USSR Delegations would meet at 11 
a.m. Saturday, * at Lancaster House in order to take advantage simulta- 
neous translation facilities. 


Aldrich 





138. Report by the Chairman of the Delegation at the 
Working-Level Meetings on the Statute of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency (Wadsworth) ' 

New York, undated. 


[Here follows the body of the report. 





' Source: Department of State, Atomic Energy Files: Lot 57 D 688, Working Level- 
Meetings. Confidential Regarding the working-level meetings held in Washington Feb- 
ruary 27-April 18, see Document 120. The report was transmitted to the Secretary of 
State under cover of a letter by Wadsworth, April 26, which briefly summarized the 
salient issues at the meetings and recommended ‘the revised Statute as an acceptable 
basis for continuing negotiations to establish this Agency at an early date.” (/bid.) 
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Conclusion 


The agreed Statute provides, in my judgment, a sound and work- 
able basis for an effective Agency, provided that the powers granted 
by the Statute are actually exercised. | must point out, however, that 
despite an open challenge by the Indian delegate,’ the United States 
has refrained from undertaking a commitment in advance as to the 
amount of fissionable materials it will contribute. There is understand- 
able interest among many countries about the extent to which the 
United States will furnish nuclear materials through the Agency rather 
than bilaterally, and about the extent to which we will put our bilateral 
agreements under Agency safeguards. In view of the Indian reserva- 
tions on control and safeguards, we must continue to reserve this 
position in order to maintain our bargaining power and protect our 
own security. At the opening of the September conference, however, 
we should be prepared to announce an initial substantial commitment. 
The full measure of our material support of the Agency, as well as our 
position on putting our bilateral agreements under the Agency safe- 
guards system, cannot be determined until the adequacy of the safe- 
guards and the responsibility and efficiency of the Agency's manage- 
ment are proven. 

One outstanding aspect of these negotiations was the spirit of 
cooperation which prevailed throughout discussion of even the most 
controversial issues, which led to the final unanimity. 


From the very outset, Ambassador Zaroubin, Chairman of the 
Soviet Delegation, exhibited a willingness to be cooperative and to 
seek agreement. He actively sought consultations with the United 
States Delegation, and emphasized the importance of achieving una- 
nimity. While he adhered tenaciously to many of the standard Soviet 
ideological positions, he was apparently given considerable leeway in 
his instructions to accept compromise, and, in fact, at times to suggest 
them. He initiated the suggestion that a final vote be taken on the 
Statute as a whole so that we could announce, despite certain reserva- 
tions on details, that the Statute had been adopted unanimously. Dur- 
ing the final meeting he reaffirmed his Delegation’s reservations, but 
the tone of his statement was restrained and conciliatory and probably 
can be considered a foreshadowing of the positions the Soviet Union 
will take at the September conference. This statement suggests that the 
Soviet Union by its vote on the Statute as a whole has assumed an 
obligation to support that Statute at the conference in all its particulars 
except for those points on which it has entered specific reservations. 


‘ Arthur S. Lall 
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The Soviet Delegation’s show of cooperation should be evaluated 
in the light of the worldwide approval of the President's proposal, and 
of the minimal commitments of the major supplier countries such as 
the United States and the Soviet Union deriving from the present 
Statute. These do not include commitments to furnish fissionabie ma- 
terials, to participate in an atomic pool, to submit bilaterals to Agency 
supervision, or to accept any form of inspection. The only specific 
commitment undertaken by adhering to the Statute is the obligation to 
pay the small assessment required for the administrative budget of the 
Agency. It seems clear from their conduct at the negotiations that the 
Soviets have accepted the fact that there will be an international 
agency in the peaceful uses field and that it would not be in keeping 
with their present posture to oppose such an agency to which most 
other countries look with real hope. They apparently intend to take an 
active role in the operation of the Agency, steering it as far as possible 
in the directions which best suit their interests and gaining as much 
propaganda benefit for themselves as possible; at the same time they 
have tried to make sure that their membership will put them under no 
obligation to make any substantial sacrifices for the Agency. 

In spite of the degree of unanimity «achieved, the reservations 
entered particularly by India and the Soviet Union presage a lively and 
spirited conference this September. The present text of the Statute, 
however, represents a sound and reasonable approach which should 
command widespread support even from the smaller and less devel- 
oped countries. The safeguards provisions, while adequate, cannot be 
considered unduly onerous when viewed in the light of the gravity of 
the security problem or the benefits to be derived therefrom. Repre- 
sentation on the Board of Governors is equitable and quite generous 
from the point of view of the less developed areas of the world. With 
appropriate advance preparation and explanation of the U.S. point of 
view, there is every reason to expect that the September conference 
will adopt a Statute substantially similar to the present draft. 

In closing this report, | should like to pay tribute to the ability, 
imagination, and energy displayed by the advisers provided me by the 

t of State and the Atomic Energy Commission. | am partic- 
ularly grateful for the understanding and support which I received at 
all times from you and Admiral Strauss. 
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139. Telegram From the Embassy in the United Kingdom to the 
Department of State’ 


London, April 29, 1956—7 p.m. 


4955. From: USDel Disarmament Subcommittee Disarmament 
132. Dept pass Peaslee, DOD, USIA, AEC. Paris pass USRO. USSR 
Delegation-US Delegation bilateral session held Lancaster House, 11 
am, April 28th with full agreement Western Four. US transcript of 
notes being pouched.* 

Highlights 

1. Stassen posed direct question of Soviet agreement test demon- 
stration including aerial and technical exchange program proposals. 
Requested agreement technical representatives meet May 28th to work 
out details. Stated if Soviets wished to make concrete proposal for 
combining Eisenhower test demonstration including aerial and techni- 


cal exchange mission with small token and symbolic reductions US 
would give careful consideration. 


2. Stassen explored Soviet differences on voting procedure and on 
moving from stage to stage. Gromyko clarified Soviet view armament 


control organization should have only routine powers exercised by 
majority vote and all substantive matters go to Security Council thus 
safeguarding rights major powers. Also stated, of course, agreement 


would not be implemented if at any point any major power not satis- 
fied. 


3. Gromyko complained US paper’ inflates control question so 
that control becomes main issue of paper. 


4. Gromyko raised question of 15 percent reduction of military 
budgets, section IV March 27.‘ Replied to question indicating no in- 
spection contemplated but verification of basis for comparing military 
budgets could be examined. Stassen outlined US views against such 


and uninspected armaments budget reduction agreement. 
5. Gromyko raised question of other partial steps referring to 
Germany. Stassen recalled Nutting’s negative response in subcommit- 


‘Source: Department of State, Central Files, 330.13/4-2956. Secret; Priority. Re 
peated to Panis and Bonn and pouched to Ottawa 

* Not found in Department of State files 

* The U.S. paper, submitted to the subcommittee on April 3, is printed in Documents 
on Disarmament, 1945-1959, vol. |, pp. 608-613 


* For section IV of the Soviet proposal submitted to the subcommittee on March 27. 
see ibid, p. 607 
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tee* and reaffirmed US support of this response and opposition to 
Soviet proposals. 

6. Gromyko raised question of prohibition of thermo-nuclear 
tests. Emphasized desirability of such an agreement if no other arms 
agreement possible for fairly lengthy period of time and stated 
thermo-nuclear test ban would at least do something to prevent or 


minimize problem of many other countries requiring thermo-nucilear 
7. Agreed to meet again Lancaster House, Monday, April 30th, 3 
pm to explore other points in Soviet March 27th and US April 3rd 
papers. 
Note: Gromyko was more forthcoming in giving Soviet reasons 
and analysis on issues than at any previous time in either subcommit- 
tee or bilateral discussions. 


Barbour 


'§ response on the German question is contained in the verbatim record of 
7 feohy tea (Department of State, 10 Files: Lot 70 A 6871, 
i/Pvs 


pp 38-40) 





140. Editorial Note 


From May 5 to july 22, the United States conducted Operation 
Redwing, a nuclear test series at Bikini and Enewetok Atolls in the 
Marshall Islands. During this testing period 17 shots were detonated, 6 
at Bikini and 11 at Enewetok. The test series was organized under Joint 
Task Force 7 composed of several thousand scientific, military (Army, 
Navy, Air Force, and Marines), and civilian contract personnel. The 
commander of Joint Task Force 7 was Admiral B. Hall Hanion. 

Numerous weapons test reports, scientific studies on radiation 
and fallout, operations plans, histories and final reports of individual 
task units, task groups, and the task force are located in the Defense 
Nuclear Agency Technical Library, Alexandria, Virginia, and in the 
Washington National Records Center, Defense Nuclear Agency 
Records, RG 374: Lot 59 A 1673, Lot 61 A 1433, and Lot 61 A 1740. 


In response to a request from President Eisenhower, a statement 
prepared by executive branch officials and released by the White 
House on October 23 summarized the United States testing program, 
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faliout from the tests, and long-range deiection of the detonation of 


nuclear weapons. It is printed in Department of State Bulletin, Novem- 
ber 5, 1956, pages 706-708. 





141. Memorandum of Discussion at the 284th Meeting of the 
National Security Council, Washington, May 10, 1956' 


[Here follow a paragraph listing the participants at the meeting 
and agenda items 1 and 2.) 


3. US. Policy on Control of Armaments 


Governor Stassen indicated that his report to the National Secu- 
rity Council on the recent disarmament negotiations in London would 
be divided into three parts. The first would be retrospective, the sec- 
ond would discuss where we now stood, and the third would include 
future areas of concentration of disarmament activity. 

In retrospect, one of the chief objectives of the U.S. delegation to 
the London meetings was to concert our policies with the Anglo- 
French policies, so that the British and French delegations would not 
officially table their own disarmament plan, many portions of which 
were unacceptable to the United States. As a result of negotiations 
with the British and French, the latter not only modified their disarma- 
ment plan, but agreed to put it forward as a working paper rather than 
as a fixed position of their governments. ’ 


The next big problem was the issue of the relation of German 
reunification to disarmament. This involved many consultations with 
the British and French, and Governor Stassen said that he had flown 
to Paris to deal particularly with the French on this subject. As a result 
of many conversations, it was finally agreed among the three Western 
powers that we would agree to commence a program for reducing the 
level of U.S. forces down to 2,500,000 prior to an agreement with the 
Soviet Union on a settlement of German reunification in freedom. 
However, it was the agreed position of the three Western powers that 
we would not reduce our forces below this level until the German 
reunification problem was solved along our lines. This agreement pro- 
vided the basis for the four-power declaration on the German prob- 


' Source: Eisenhower Library, Whitman Pile, NSC Records. Top Secret. Drafted by 
Gleason on May |! 
* See footnote 2, Document 127 
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lem.’ The net result of these negotiations with the British and French 
was that there was no divisive issue among the four Western pow- 
ers—the United States, the United Kingdom, France and Canada. 


Governor Stassen then moved on to the second portion of his 
report—namely, where we were at the present time. As for the Soviet 
position, Governor Stassen observed that, apart from the effort to 
divide the four Western powers, the real Soviet position, when thor- 
oughly probed, consisted of the following three points: First, the Sovi- 
ets were very firm indeed in opposing President Eisenhower's Geneva 
plan for aerial inspection and reconnaissance; the depth of their suspi- 
cion of this plan showed up very clearly. Secondly, the Soviets were 
rigidly opposed to any tying-in of the issue of German reunification 
and the reduction of armaments. Thirdly, the Soviets had made their 
most significant advance in our direction when they came forward 
with a much more open, detailed and satisfactory program for ground 
inspection. They had even agreed that this ground inspection system 
should be in place and operative before any of the powers began to 
reduce the level of their forces. Parenthetically, Governor Stassen de- 
clared that the U.S. delegation had made clear that if the Soviet Union 
could be prevailed upon to make as great an advance in the matter of 
aerial inspection as they thus had on ground inspection, there was real 
likelihood for progress in the control of armaments. Another signifi- 
cant advance in the Soviet position as it currently stood was their 
abandonment of the “ban the bomb” prerequisite in their disarma- 
ment program. Governor Stassen speculated that the Soviets at long 
last had realized that there was absolutely no hope of ever inducing 
the United States to agree to an immediate and outright banning of 
nuclear weapons. 

Moving to the third portion of his report, Governor Stassen first 
indicated that when the United Nations Disarmament Commission 
met again in the middle of June, the United States would be in pretty 
good shape for the sessions. 


As to the future development of U.S. policies with respect to 
disarmament, Governor Stassen emphasized that he was not now 
seeking from the National Security Council any decisions as to the 
character of our policy. He was merely going to point out that, from 
the point of view of U.S. policy on disarmament, there were five major 
areas on which our activity should be concentrated. 





* Introduced at the 86th meeting of the subcommittee on May 4, it said that progress 
from one stage to another on disarmament “must depend upon the satisfactory execu- 
tion of the preceding stage and upon the development of confidence through the 
settlement of major political problems.” For text, see U.N. doc. DC/SC.1/PV.86, pp. 
2-4; Annex 10 to U.N. doc. DC/SC.1/46; or Documents on Disarmament, 1945-1959, vol. 
L, pp. 625-626. 
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First, we must try to wear down Soviet opposition to President 
Eisenhower's aerial inspection plan. We would have to be gradual in 
this effort, but we must try to make every effort to move the Soviets 
out of their position of rigid opposition. At this point, again parentheti- 
cally, Governor Stassen indicated his skepticism as to the complete 
stability of the present leadership in the Soviet Union. 

Secondly, there are many indications that the Soviets are presently 
going to make a considerable reduction in the levels of their own 
conventional armed forces. Indeed, it was from their hints to him that 
the British had derived their view to which Secretary Dulles had 
referred in his earlier report this morning to the Council.* In any 
event, Governor Stassen pointed out the importance and the difficulty 
of the U.S. response to this probable Soviet move. 


Thirdly, there seemed a clear prospect that if the Western powers 
and the Soviets continue much longer without any significant agree- 
ment respecting the control of armaments, other governments will 
make the decision to develop their own stockpiles of nuclear weapons. 
Accordingly, it must be an objective of the United States to try to get 
ceilings imposed on the development of further stockpiles of nuclear 
weapons and induce nations not now having such stockpiles to agree 
to abstain from manufacturing nuclear weapons and to devote their 
fissionable materials to peaceful purposes only. It seemed to Governor 
Stassen as much in the Soviet interest as in our own, to prevent the 
multiplication of stockpiles of nuclear weapons throughout the world. 


Fourthly, and closely connected with the above point, the United 
Kingdom, having made the decision to forge ahead with the building 
of a stockpile of nuclear weapons, is somewhat concerned lest controls 
on the development of nuclear weapons come into effect before the 
UK has built its own stockpile to a point which would assure it of a 
position as the third power in terms of nuclear capabilities. At this 
point the President interrupted to indicate that if the controls did come 
irito effect before the British had a sufficient stockpile of these weap- 
ons, the United States could provide the British with sufficient weap- 
ons to assure them of a secure third position in the world. Governor 
Stassen agreed that this might be done, but went on to point our our 
need for British support in the effort to curb the mushrooming of 
nuclear weapons throughout the world. He was also anxious, he said, 
to get Soviet support to place a ceiling on further expansion of nuclear 
weapons stockpiles. 


* Reference is to Dulles’ report to the NSC on the meeting of the North Atlantic 
Council held in Paris on May 4 and 5. For documentation on this meeting, see volume 
Iv, pp. 51 ff. 
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His fifth and last point, said Governor Stassen, was concerned 
with psychological factors and the factor of U.S. leadership. He said he 
believed that the time had come for the President to seize the leader- 
ship on a program which might be described by the slogan “atoms- 
for-police”. The object of this program would be to make use of 
nuclear power to prevent the occurrence of aggression anywhere in 
the world. Some portion of the weapons in the nuclear stockpiles of 
the several nations should be earmarked and set apart for support of 
the resolutions of the United Nations against aggression. The idea was 
to provide an atomic shield against aggression. Quite apart from its 
central purpose, such a program would have the advantage of freeing 
certain nations, such as Turkey, from the heavy burden of maintaining 
a large military establishment. The resources which nations like this 
were now compelled in self-defense to devote to building up their 
military forces, could be diverted to vitally needed economic develop- 
ment. Thus the atoms-for-police program would be an important fac- 
tor in countering the Soviet economic offensive aimed at the underde- 
veloped nations of the world. 

In concluding his report, Governor Stassen expressed the belief 
that the program he had outlined was consonant with the views both 
of the President and of the Secretary of State on the subject of dis- 
armament. He also indicated that subsequent development of a U.S. 
policy and program for armaments control would be formulated in 
complete collaboration with representatives of the responsible depart- 
ments and agencies. Governor Stassen closed by stating that, despite 
the fact that the Soviets would continue to make propaganda out of 
the disarmament problem, they are at long last aware of the suicidal 
character of a nuclear war. In short, they are beginning to see the 
problem of a general war with nuclear weapons much as we see it in 
the United States. 

After Governor Stassen had finished, the President expressed the 
thought that while the atoms-for-police proposal was an interesting 
one, it would have to be very carefully defined and developed. Where, 
for example, would one store the atomic weapons set apart for use in 
the event of aggression? From what bases would these weapons be 
launched in the event aggression occurred? Moreover, entering upon 
an atoms-for-police program would still require as a prerequisite an 
adequate inspection system in the nations which had stockpiles of 
atomic weapons. We would still have to have reasonable assurance of 
Soviet good faith. Nevertheless, the President assured Governor Stas- 
sen that all those around the table were well aware of what a difficult 
assignment he had and has. Everyone was also clearly pleased that the 
United States did not lose anything at the recent London discussions, 
and that the possibility existed that avenues of hopeful exploration for 
the future had been opened. 
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Admiral Radford expressed very great interest indeed in Governor 
Stassen’s proposal respecting atoms-for-police. The notion of using 
nuclear weapons to prevent aggression had been part of the thinking 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff since 1954. Admiral Radford, however, 
expressed, as he had many times in the past, his great concern that 
occasions might arise when aggressions occurred and the armed forces 
of the United Siates would not be permitted to use atomic weapons to 
meet such local aggression. He therefore again pleaded for a clear 
decision permitting the use of atomic weapons in defense against local 
aggression. If such a decision were not forthcoming, the Defense De- 
partment would have to continue an expensive program providing our 
armed forces with both conventional and nuclear armament. Accord- 
ingly, the right to use atomic weapons in instances of local aggression 
was still the key question, and the National Security Council could not 
continue to straddle it. The problem is not what we do in global war, 
but whether we can use nuclear weapons in military situations short of 
global war. We must be clear whether or not our armed forces can use 
nuclear weapons in this latter type of situation. Accordingly, Admiral 
Radford repeated his view that Governor Stassen’s fifth point was by 
all odds the most important point. Certainly atomic weapons could be 
effectively used in defense against local aggression. But we must have 
the courage to make the decision to do so. 


Secretary Wilson said that he had been watching ‘this business” 
for three years now. We have moved ahead considerably in emphasiz- 
ing the importance of air power. It had been quite a severe struggle. 
General Ridgway represented a serious problem with his demands for 
a much larger ground force. Despite everything, Secretary Wilson be- 
lieved that General Ridgway could readily justify his views on our 
ground forces, on the simple basis of our military commitments world- 
wide. 

Admiral Strauss said he would like to be heard briefly on the 
subject of Governor Stassen’s fifth and last point. He said he had first 
heard the expression “atoms-for-police’’ some two years ago from a 
man named Marshall in New York. Since that time the idea of using 
our atomic capabilities as a shield against aggression had formed a 
consistent part of our thinking. Accordingly, if we were now suddenly 
to adopt the atoms-for-police tactic, making it look as though it were a 
brand-new idea, this course of action would be certain to give color to 
the presumption that hitherto we had been thoroughly selfish in our 
attitude toward our atomic weapons capabilities. Admiral Strauss re- 
peated that the United States had always thought of its nuclear stock- 
pile as a means of defending the free world against Communist ag- 


gression. 
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Governor Stassen acknowledged the reality of the danger alluded 
to by Admiral Strauss, but noted the need for additional impact on a 
program for using atomic weapons to prevent aggression. The slogan 
and program of atoms-for-police was a device for packaging an idea so 
that it would penetrate throughout the world. What was needed was 
an impact for this program similar to that provided by the President in 
his atoms-for-peace speech. 

Secretary Humphrey said he wished to go back and discuss briefly 
the point that Admiral Radford had earlier made on the necessity for a 
decision on the use of nuclear weapons by the United States to deter 
or counter aggression. Secretary Humphrey said that Admiral Rad- 
ford’s point was of tremendous importance to the United States from 
the financial and budgetary point of view. It was quite possible that 
Admiral Radford’s proposal might tie into the anticipated Russian 
announcement of the unilateral reduction of the level of the Soviet 
armed forces. Should we not, therefore, give very great thought as to 
how far the United States can go in matching this Soviet move? Could 
we not reduce numbers and increase the mobility of smaller U.S. 
forces, and at the same time assure that these forces would have the 
right to make use of their nuclear armament? Such small U.S. mobile 
forces, thoroughly equipped with nuclear weapons, should be our 
objective. 

The President informed Secretary Humphrey that the matter was 
not nearly so simple as he imagined. For one thing, the United States 
would be obliged to overcome the strong opposition of some of the 
governments of its allies to the use of bases in their territory for 
launching nuclear attacks. While, said the President, he agreed with 
Secretary Humphrey's general theory, we could not overlook all the 
political problems which were involved in it. We must proceed so that 
we are sure of retaining the friendship of the free world. 


Secretary Humphrey said he too understood the President's point; 
but could we not have as our own objective the proposal that Admiral 
Radford had made and that he, Secretary Humphrey, so strongly 
supported? He therefore counselled that we clarify our position on the 
use of atomic weapons for the Joint Chiefs of Staff so that they could 
take the necessary steps in the direction of the ultimate objective of 
smaller, more mobile U.S. forces equipped with atomic weapons and 
in a position to use these weapons in the event of peripheral aggres- 
sion. 

Admiral Radford said that he also recognized the political prob- 
lems to which the President had pointed. Nevertheless, he said, it 
would make an enormous difference to us if, through a decision on the 
use of nuclear weapons, we could reduce the number of our soldiers 
around the world. 
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Governor Stassen commented that in addition to the points made 
by the President there was also a danger in this plan that if the United 
States continued to stress the reduction of ground forces we might 
have a much tougher time inducing the Soviet Union to agree to the 
reduction of strength in the air. ~ > *»is Secretary Humphrey replied 
that he could not see why we had t. ve involved with the Russians. 
Could we not proceed unilaterally to cut the levels of our conventional 
armed forces? Why did we have to wait for the Russians to do it? He 
again advocated clarification of our instructions on this subject to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, so that they could go ahead with such a program. 

The President again warned that such a course of action should 
not be carried out in a hurry. The United States must move very 
slowly in this area. Even so, we had already made real progress in 
convincing our friends of the validity of our views on the use of atomic 
weapons. For example, the NATO powers were now clamoring that we 
share atomic weapons with them; whereas only a couple of years ago 
they had recoiled in horror from all thought of employing nuclear 
weapons. 

Secretary Hoover said that he was aware that Governor Stassen 
had been devoting a great deal of thought and energy to the further 
development of American policy on the control of armaments. He 
hoped he would make a report to the responsible departments and 
agencies and would continue to work with them in further formula- 
tions of the U.S. position. He suggested that, in any case, there should 
be a thorough analysis of any forthcoming U.S. position on disarma- 
ment before this Government became committed to any new aspects 
of its disarmament policy, either publicly or internationally. 

The President expressed his agreement with the suggestion made 
by Secretary Hoover. 


The National Security Council: ° 


a. Discussed the subject in the light of a report by the Special 
Assistant to the President for Duamnentent on the pecent Gleermnament 
tions. 

b. Noted the President's directive that the Special Assistant to the 
President for Disarmament, utilizing the President's Special Commit- 
tee on Disarmament Problems, prepare at an early date a report® on 
the U.S. to a possible Soviet announcement of a unilateral 
reduction of conventional armed forces and a reduction in or with- 
drawal of Soviet forces in East Germany. 


* Paragraphs a-d and the Note that follow constitute NSC Action No. 1553, ap- 
proved by the President on May 16. (Department of State, S/S-NSC Piles: Lot 66 D 95, 
NSC Actions) See also the Annex to NSC Action No. 1553, approved as a supplemen- 
tary policy to this action on November 21, Document 165. 

* See Document 143. 
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c. Noted that further recommendations as to additions or modifi- 


abroad of established U.S. on control of armaments, utilizing 
the cooperation of the departments and agencies concerned. 


Note: The actions in b, c and d above, as approved by the Presi- 
dent, subsequently transmitted to the Special Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for Disarmament for implementation. 


S. Everett Gleason 


” Not printed. (Department of State, Central Files, 330.13/8-555) 





142. Memorandum of a Conversation, Department of State, 
Washington, June 6, 1956' 


SUBJECT 
Proposed British Announcement on Test Limitation 
PARTICIPANTS 


Secretary of State 

Sir Roger Makins, British Ambassador 

Adm. Strauss, Chairman, AEC 

Mr. }.C.A. Roper, First Secretary, British Embassy 
Gerard C. Smith, $/AE 


The Secretary advised Sir Roger Makins that the United States did 
not like the idea proposed by the U.K. Government to announce its 
present willingness to open negotiations looking to an international 
test limitation and control agreement.’ He stated that it was his under- 


‘Source: Department of State, Secretary's Memoranda of Conversation: Lot 64 D 
199. Secret. Drafted by Gerard C. Smith 

?In a conversation with Hoover, Smith, and Makins on June 2, an officer of the 
British Embassy informed the Department of State informally that the British Govern. 
ment planned to join to its forthcoming announcement of a British thermonuclear test in 
1957 a statement indicating its decision to initiate negotiations for a possible limitation 
of thermonuclear testing. (Memorandum of conversation by Smith, June 2; ibid, Disar- 
ment Files: Lot 58 D 133, Nuclear Weapons Tests) 
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standing that the present rate of testing could be continued indefi- 
nitely without any danger to humanity from radiation effects and that 
the excerpt from the Medical Research Council report’ appeared to 
support his understanding. The Secretary suggested that the cessation 
of testing might have a different result from that hoped for by the U.K. 
He recalled the President's recent statement that one of the purposes 


of the present U.S. test series was to develop techniques for reducing 
the fall-out problem. ‘ 

Adm. Strauss stated that the maximum permissible level of Stron- 
tium 90 which he had been informally advised the AEC had used was 
below that used by the U.S. by a factor of 100. An informal paper 
setting out Adm. Strauss’ technical conclusions on the subject of the 
harmlessness of current testing’ was given by the Secretary to Sir 
Roger Makins. The statement reads as follows: 


apenas > Se petene amas & Sane 3 te So 
Makins’ letter* and without having seen the further contents of the 
report of the British Medical Research Council from which it is ex- 
cerpted, it can be said that testing could be continued at the present 
rate, and indefinitely at the present rate, without increasi expo- 
sure of human beings throughout the world to radiation Stron- 
tium 90, above the level cited in the report of the British Medical 
Research Council (100 micro-micro curies per gram of body calcium), a 
level which is extremely conservative. 


The Secretary then urged most strongly on the British Ambassa- 
dor that the U.K. not issue the proposed statement. He added that if 
contrary to his high hopes, the U.K. did not go along with the U.S. 
request and a decision was made to proceed, he hoped that the U.S. 
would have opportunity to see the proposed language with the view 
of possibly suggesting changes. 

The British Ambassador asked if the U.S. did not want to propose 
language changes at this point. The Secretary said no. Thereupon Sir 
Roger asked what the Secretary and Adm. Strauss would think about 
casting the British announcement in the following terms: 


’ A special committee of the British Medical Research Council prepared a report on 
the hazards of fall-out from test explosions, which the British Government released on 
June 12. The report is summarized in The New York Times, June13, 1956, p. 22. 

* For the transcript of the President's press conference on May 23, see Public Papers 
of the Presidents of the United States: Dwight D. Eisenhower, 1956, pp. 523-524. 

* Not found in Department of State files 

* Makins’ letter to Dulles, June 4, included a summary of the report of the special 
committee of the British Medical Research Council. The letter quoted the conclusion of 
the report on the possible dangers of radiation released in test explosions of radioactive 
strontium. (Department of State, Disarmament Files: Lot 58 D 133, Weapons—Test 
Moratorium) 

Annex A to Makins’ letter is a summary of the calculations and assumptions on 
which the conclusion of the British Medical Research Council was based. 
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“As the Prime Minister stated in the House of Commons on 


y Sadan ach SA Gil. E20 A caamemmteen baum Geant batt to fenmer 
eee ee 





143. Memorandum From the President's Special Assistant 
(Stassen) to the President’ 


Washington, June 29, 1956. 
SUBJECT 
Report Pursuant to NSC Action 1553” 


l. The Situation 


A. The Soviet Union’s May 14 announcement of intention to 
reduce its armed force levels by 1,200,000 men and to carry out corre- 
sponding reductions in conventional armaments, restated in the June 
6th letter of Chairman Bulganin to President Eisenhower,’ together 
with other factors—such as the missile development—the Soviet ex- 
pansion of economic activities in the uncommitted and free areas of 


‘Source: Department of State, Disarmament Files: Lot 58 D 133, Disarmament 
Policy. Top Secret. Attached to the source text is a covering memorandum from Stassen 
to the NSC, June 29, indicating that the memorandum to the President was prepared 
pursuant to NSC Action No. 1553 after consultation with the eight task force groups, 
preliminary discussions with members of the NSC, and a discussion session with the 
NSC Pianning Board and the President's Special Committee on Disarmament Problems. 
Stassen also suggested that the NSC should be prepared to discuss the recommenda- 
tions in his memorandum to the President anytime after July 12, as the President might 
determine. The NSC did not discuss the memorandum until its meeting of November 
21. See the Annex to NSC Action No. 1553, Document 165 

* Regarding NSC Action No. 1553, see footnote 5, Document 141. 

For the Soviet statement on the reduction of force levels on May 14, and Bul- 
ganin’s letter to Eisenhower, June 6, see Documents on Disarmament, 1945-1959, vol. |, 
pp. 630-639 and 643-645, and Department of State Bulletin, August 20, 1956, pp 
300-305. 








Summit Conference at Geneva, point to less 

te major war, provided the U.S. maintains a 

striking force. However, there would appear to be 

to future U.S. security in two forms which are 

relatively unmet, and which require U.S. decisions on policies and 
courses of action. These two relatively unmet dangers are as follows: 


1. Weapons Development 


Within a matter of months other nations will be to build 
nuclear weapons of their own, and once they have so it will be 
Sa Ae Seane Cee Coes. Sane tions have the 


have intercontinental missiles must be contemplated. Under 
these circumstances the potential for igniting a world war will be 
magnified, and U.S. future security will be seriously impaired. 


2. Soviet Economic-Political Offensive 
> ee Se & Se See Sree ial economic action, 
th subversive and political moves, if not successfully coun- 


cou 
tered, could lead to a communist takeover of significant uncommitted 
areas and this would pose a major threat to the longer term 


security of the U.S. 
and Iceland‘ are vivid exam- 


nistan presents an- 
itical objectives. 


C. Some of the important relative facts which bear upon these 
unmet dangers are as follows: 


* Presumably reference is to the increased trade between Egypt and the Soviet bloc 
nations, the conspicuous Soviet presence the June 1956 celebrations in Egypt 
over the final removal of British troops from Suez Canal, the fall of a coalition 

t in Iceland, the call for revision of the U.S.-Iceland agreement of 1951 by 
the Icelandic Parliament, and the leftist gains in the Icelandic parliamentary elections 








the U.S. market is one of the most important eco- 


nomic priv in the world. 
6. new five of poked. Soviet Union places great stress 
the further expa 


communist industrial capacity. 


Il. The Concept 
A. An adequate U.S. policy should have the following characteris- 


1. Decrease the danger of a future nuclear war. 

2. Maintain maximum feasible U.S. security currently and in the 
foreseeable future. 

3. Reflect a moral leadership in keeping with the traditions and 
principles of the United States. 

4. Establish a constructive U.S. initiative which will appeal to the 
people of the U.S., and also to the of the mutual free 
nations, the uncommitted areas, and even the communist territory. 

5. Facilitate negessary U.S. unilateral decisions, and encour 
- helaaaamaas , even if no agreement is reached with the 

nion. 











9. Maximize the jhe a the Soviet Union of a 
oe to provide against 
sibility of great attack and to reciprocally reduce the levels of 
armaments, armed and military expenditures. 

10. Facilitate favorable development of any tendencies for liberali- 
zation within communist societies and increased of sat- 
ellite governments. 


o> Cans Seman be Oe Ee, Se Oe ee tenes on Ee pee 
eee ie Sees Sear Ore Se Se include 
multiple “fourth nation” and possession of such weap- 
ons. 


3. Decrease the total amount of manpower and of resources de- 


voted by the free world to mili purposes, especiall the 
more rapid phaseout of sem obsobete armaments and Ae te 
organization of highly mobile units with large firepower and small 
numbers of manpower. 

4. Maintain a non-nuclear deterrent force in the U.S. only in 
relation to ble requirements versus small nations which have 
net's. Extablish appropriate graduated economic penalties f poten 

. a te economic ties for : 
oh exe vane callin teas action seriously adverse to U.S. and 
free world interests in the comprehensive competition with Commu- 
nism. Maintain a te incentives of aid or trade or credit, or a 
combination of these, for nations which do cooperate. 
on 6. Reduce the very large overseas dollar expenditures for U.S. 


tary purposes. 
7. Increase U.S. private acquisition and development of essential 

raw material resources abroad. 

8. Make an extensive informational effort for improved worldwide 


pene pm hh ya U.S. policies and objectives, with emphasis on 
the mutual in in peace and progress 


9. Take feasible measures, covert and overt, to remove the super- 
secret nature of the communist areas of the world. 

10. Improve civilian defense, with particular attention to dual 
purpose, pee and war, survival installations such as underground 
municipal parking centers, major street underpasses, and subsurface 
levels of new buildings. Establish an effective arrangement for internal 
security forces to function in the eventuality of a surprise attack. 
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Ill. The Courses of Action 


The following courses of action do not constitute one i 
ping of tests of nuclear weapons is inseparable from the control over 
future production of fissionable materials under effective inspection. 
Furthermore, U.S. willingness to implement the entire package is con- 
sidered to be essential for effective U.S. leadership adequate to the 
circumstances. 

A. The U.S. should propose an agreement by all states that after 
July 1, 1957, all production of fissionable materials shall be subject to 
effective international inspection, and thereafter all such future pro- 
duction shall be used or stockpiled exclusively for non-weapons pur- 
poses under international supervision. The installation of the inspec- 
tion system to be reciprocally instituted promptly and to be completed 
prior to July 1, 1957. 

B. The U.S. should express willingness to join with the states 
which now have nuclear weapons (U.S., USSR, UX) to each provide to 
the United Nations a small force equipped with nuclear weapons (such 
as one squadron each) and to maintain such force under the United 
Nations flag at United Nations bases for operation under the 
Council in accordance with Sections 43, 44 and 45 of the United 
Nations Charter.’ Such forces could also be used in accordance with 
the United Nations General Assembly “Uniting for Peace” Resolution 
of 1950.° 

C. The U.S. to consult with other NATO members toward the 
establishment of a small elite NATO force equipped with nuclear 
weapons, consisting of volunteer personnel from all NATO members, 
supported by financial contributions from all members, and function- 
ing under the direct command of SHAPE. (This will help to maintain 
the spirit of NATO and will be a factor encouraging further integration 
of Europe.) 

D. The U.S. should negotiate an arrangement with the UK to 
assure a reasonable UK posture of nuclear weapons prior to July 1, 
1957, contingent on UK support for the courses of action herein, and 
contingent on the acceptance of the relevant proposals by the USSR. 

E. The U.S. to propose that all states possessing nuclear weapons 
on July 1, 1957 negotiate an agreement for equitable reciprocal transfer 
of fissionable materials in successive increments, from previous pro- 
duction, over to supervised peaceful purposes, thereby reversing the 
trend toward larger stockpiles of fissionable materials devoted to 


* Articles 43, 44 and 45 of the U.N. Charter discussed the procedures for the 
ee ie ae tees ae 

* Regarding the Uniting for Peace Resolution, see Forrign Relations, 1950, vol. u, pp 
303-370 
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weapons purposes. A very substantial nuclear weapons capability 
would always be maintained by the United States (and by the USSR 
and UK) in the foreseeable and conceivable future. 


E The U.S. to express willingness to agree with other nations not 
to test nuclear or thermonuclear explosions after July 1, 1957, and to 
permit an effective inspection system to verify the fulfillment of the 
commitment 


G. The U.S. to propose that all states agree that any research or 
space or traveling in outer space shall be devoted exclusively to peace- 
ful and scientific purposes, and shai) be open to international partici- 
pation on a reciprocal basis. Further provide that no outer space tests 
or long or medium range missile tests will be conducted without 
appropriate international participation and that an effective inspection 
system be installed to verify the fulfillment of the commitment. 


H. The U.S. to continue negotiations in accordance with existing 
policy for the installation of the Eisenhower type aerial inspection 
system, to be combined with the Bulganin type ground control posts 
and with financial inspectors, for an effective method of providing 
against the possibility of great surprise attack, and to verify agreed 
reductions of armaments, armed forces, and military expenditures on a 
gradual and safeguarded basis. 

lL. The U.S. to insist that all agreements be subject to withdrawal 
upon a one year written notice, and to be subject to suspension or 
partial suspension in such a manner as to safeguard against one-sided 
consequences of vivilations. 

J. The U.S. should be willing to favorably consider the progressive 
development of an inspection and control system which would con- 
tribute to providing against great surprise attack, if the system could be 
safeguarded against providing a false sense of security, even though at 
the outset it was not adequate for a permanent arms control system. 
Partial aerial surveillance coupled with ground posts and radar instal- 
lations, under some circumstances, could fill such a description. 


K. The U.S. should consult with the Government of the Federal 
Republic of Germany to ascertain whether an agreed course of action 
could be developed toward the limitations of both indigenous and 
foreign troops and armaments in wa of Germany under effective in- 
spection as a part of a move toward the reunification and freedom of 
all of Germany. 


L. If the principal measures of the foregoing courses of action are 
accepted by the Soviet Union, the United States should consider the 
application of such of them as appropriate to China. 
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M. Early consideration to be given, through appropriate channels 
of the U.S. Government, of the related questions of courses of action in 
the economic, military, political and psychological areas involved 
within the overall concept expressed in Part II. 


Harold E. Stassen 





144. Letter From the Commissioner of the Atomic Energy 
Commission (Murray) to the President’ 


Washington, July 3, 1956. 


DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: Two circumstances in combination have led 
me to write this letter. First, the Atomic Energy Commission now has a 
requirement from the Department of Defense to develop a... 
megaton weapon. Second, a recent test at the Pacific Proving Ground, 
which I witnessed, indicated that we can manufacture weapons with 
this yield in a form which can be delivered by our presently available 
aircraft. Even larger weapons are technologically feasible. 


My basic question is, whether the stockpiling of a weapon of this 
size is in the national interest. The more particular questions are two: 


(1) Is a weapon of this size necessary or useful for military pur- 


(2) Would its use be consistent with the dictates of the mural law 
—= regard to the moderate and discriminating use of force in war- 
are? 


. . . bombs we now have in stockpile are already large enough 
and may possibly be too large. 

I stated this conviction at some length in testimony before the 
Subcommittee on Disarmament of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee on April 12, 1956.’ A copy of my prepared statement was sent 
to your office at that time. 

I have made every effort to have the Commission as a body bring 
to your attention this vital question of setting an upper limit on the 
size of nuclear weapons. Since these efforts were unsuccessful I felt it 
my duty personally to present the question to you. 


' Source: Eisenhower Library, Sp. Asst. for Nat. Sec. Affairs Records. Top Secret. 
* For text, see Hearing Before a Subcommittee of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
United States Senate, 84th Congress, 2d session, April 12, 1956, pt. 6, pp. 333-370. 
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I know your deep and continuing concern with the problems of 
nuclear warfare and your exceptional competence to evaluate both the 
military and moral aspects of our nuclear weapons policy. I am also 
aware of the fact that you alone in the ultimate instance can take 
effective action to insure that our nuclear stockpile is assembled in 
accord with the dictates of military reason and moral principle. This is 
why I presume to urge the matter upon your attention. 

Your splendid recovery from your recent illness has been a source 
of gratification to me as to all the American people. Please God it may 
continue in order that the nation may have your wise leadership 
toward the goal of a just and lasting peace. ° 


Respectfully yours, 
Thomas E. Murray 


® Eisenhower responded to Murray on July 14, as follows: 

“I have read with care your letter to me of July third setting forth views in connec- 
tion with a thermonuclear weapon of very large size, and have referred the matter to the 
National Security Council with a request for a careful review. 

“You may be sure that I am sensible of the motives that inspired your writing to me, 
and that, while the National Security Council is giving attention to the matter, I shall 
also be giving it careful consideration.” (Eisenhower Library, Whitman File, AEC) 





145. Memorandum From the President's Special Assistant 
(Stassen) to the President’ 


Washington, July 20, 1956. 


Major points for consideration with Secretary Dulles with regard 
to the June 29, 1956 Memorandum.’ 


1. It should be made clear that the UN force and the NATO force 
are steps that the U.S. is willing to take, but that it is up to the other 
nations whether or not they wish to move in this manner. The U.S. 
should not urge or press other nations to agree to this. 


‘Source: Eisenhower Library, Staff Secretary Records, Disarmament. Confidential. 
A July 25 note in Goodpaster’s handwriting, attatched to the source text, reads: 

“l reported to the President that the attached had come in, and that H.E.S. would 
come in to discuss them, in the near future. 

“(When H.E.S. had last met with President, latter had asked him to make notes of 
comments of State, Strauss, Radford.) (/bid.) 

Stassen’s notes on comments for DOD and JCS are in his memorandum to the 
President, infra. For his notes on comments for AEC, see Document 147. 

* Document 143. 
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Recommendation: This should be accepted as it is the concept of 
the Memorandum. 


2. Should the stopping or limiting of nuclear tests be inseparable 
from other sections? Foreign policy problems of testing are becoming 
more difficult. 


Recommendation: The stopping of tests should be inseparable from 
other nuclear sections. If broader agreement cannot be reached, a 
separate limitation on numbers and size of tests, with inspection to 
verify fulfillment, should be considered. 


3. Could the NATO atomic force be of ground forces instead of or 
as well as air forces? 

Recommendation: This is a question of the compromise of weapons 
information. A special analysis of this will be made. 

4. Progressive installation of an inspection system should be ac- 
ceptable, with caution against a false sense of security. 

Recommendation: A balance between the State view and the Joint 
Chiefs view should be struck. This should be possible if constant 
education on the limitations of effectiveness of inspection in the early 


stages of installation is carried on to safeguard against a false sense of 
security. 


5. Interested in the comments of the other departments. 


Recommendation: The views of DOD and AEC be discussed pre- 
liminarily with Secretary Dulles. 


HES 





146. Memorandum From the President's Special Assistant 
(Stassen) to the President’ 


Washington, July 20, 1956. 


Major points for consideration with the Secretary of Defense and 
Joint Chiefs of Staff with reference to the June 29, 1956 memoran- 
dum.’ 


‘Source: Eisenhower Library, Staff Secretary Records, Disarrnament. Confidential. 
Attached to the source text is the note by Goodpaster quoted in footnote 1, supra. 
* Document 143. 
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1. Opposition which stems from their apprehension that the 
United States would not use its rights for suspension or termination, if 
the agreement is not being respected by the communists, and concern 
that the U.S. position may be watered down in the course of negotia- 
tions to one thut is unsound and dangerous. 

Recommendation: Future officials of the United States can take 
unwise action in ny Se t ways, with or without an arms limita- 

t now, ere is no way to tee now t 
future officials. A sound policy now, | , hy emp pnhy mn 


ment or to no agreement, is preferable to the alternative of lea a 
vacuum of undecided policy, with adverse effects at home and abeoed. 


2. Effective inspection as a requirement should be stressed in 
every paragraph. 

Recommendation: This should be accepted as it is the intention of 
the proposed courses of action. 


3. Nuclear tests should never be stopped, but possibly we could 
reduce the size. 


Recommendation: The U.S. should propose the circumstances 
under which tests would be stopped. 


4. The setting up of a UN force or a NATO force should not in any 
way restrict the U.S. rights and authority to use U.S. national nuclear 
and therrnonuclear capability, and this should be made clear. 


Recommendation: This should be accepted. 
5. The progressive installation of the air inspection would lead to 
a false sense of security. 


Recommendation: Progressive installation of air inspection, with 
radar and ground stations, would improve i security, especiaily 
against great surprise attack, and it should be possible to safeguard 
against a false sense of security. 


HES 
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147. Memorandum From the President's Special Assistant 
(Stassen) to the President’ 


Washington, July 20, 1956. 


Major points for consideration with Admiral Strauss with refer- 
ence to the June 29, 1956 memorandum. * 
1. The July 1st target date (Courses of Action III A) should be 


qualified by adding:—or as soon thereafter as effective inspection can be 
installed—as in Admiral Strauss’ judgment it will take 18 to 24 months 
to install the inspection after agreernent. 

Recommendation: This qualification be accepted, but a target date 
should be retained for psychological reasons. 


2. The U.S. portion of the UN force should be based inside the 
United States, it should be clear that it could not be used without the 
express approval of the U.S., and its weapons should be of elementary 
nuclear type and not the latest thermonuclear design. It should be 
expected that the Soviet Union and the UK would take similar action. 
Otherwise people might fear that whoever commands the UN force 
may become too powerful. 


Recommendation: These qualifications be accepted. 


3. The NATO force would require the production of elementary 
nuclear weapons of a type that would not compromise our best weap- 
ons designs. This could be done, but it would use more fissionable 
material than the modern weapons require. The number of weapons 
assigned to the force should be small. One other method would be to 
keep the weapons in the custody of a unit of U.S. personnel within the 
NATO force. 

Recommendation: That the number of weapons be small and that if 


NATO accepts the concept, weapons be built that would not compro- 
mise U.S. design of modern weapons. 


4. Admiral Strauss has been for the UK suggestion in D since 
1949, 

5. Admiral Strauss wishes it to be reemphasized that the stopping 
of tests is inseparable from the agreement on the other nuclear sections 
and that the July 1, 1957 date be qualified as in Paragraph A. 


Recommendation: That this suggestion be accepted. 
HES 





Source: Eisenhower Library, Staff Secretary Records, Disarmament. Confidential. 
Attached to the source text is the note by Goodpaster quoted in footnote 1, Document 
145. 

? Document 143. 
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148. Letter From the Secretary of Defense (Wilson) to the 
Secretary of State’ 


Washington, August 2, 1956. 


Dear Mr. Secretary: The Department of Defense has reviewed 
the revised draft Statute for the International Atomic Energy Agency 
of April 18, 1956,* and considers the provisions of the Statute gener- 
ally acceptable. However, the Joint Chiefs of Staff consider, and | 
agree, that the revised draft Statute provides functions for the Agency 
which are more comprehensive and less desirable militarily than those 
previously favored by the Department of Defense. It is the Depart- 
ment’s position, at this time, that any further changes in the Statute 
should limit rather than expand the Agency functions. 

The Aide-Mémoire of June 1, 1956, to the USSR* on the applica- 
tion of standardized safeguards to bilateral agreements and the USSR 
reply of July 3, 1956,* have been noted. In this connection the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff consider, and I agree, that membership in the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency should not preclude bilateral or multilat- 
eral arrangements in the atomic field outside of the framework of the 
Agency. A requirement that all bilateral or multilateral agreements be 
made within the framework of the Agency is undesirable from a mili- 


tary point of view. 

It is also noted that Ambassador Wadsworth has recommended 
that at the opening of the September conference, the United States 
should be prepared to announce an initial substantial commitment of 
fissionable material to the Agency pool. I reiterate my view as ex- 
pressed on February 24, 1956,° that regardless of the amounts of 
fissionable material and source materials which supplying nations 
agree to contribute, the amounts held in the physical custody of the 
Agency should be limited to the minimum necessary to uphold the 
international pool concept. 


Sincerely yours, 


C.E. Wilson* 


' Source: Department of State, Atomic Energy Files: Lot 57 D 688, IAEA—General 
Confidential. 

? For the revised draft Statute of the IAEA, agreed upon by the working group at its 
April 18 meeting, see Department of State Bulletin, May 21, 1956, pp. 852-859 

* The US. aide-mémoire to the Soviet Union, June 1, is printed ibid., October 22, 
1956, p. 629. 

* The Soviet reply to the United States, July 3, is printed ibid 

* Wilson's February 24 memorandum to Dulles is not printed. (Department of State, 
Centrai Files, 398.1901 /2-2456) 

* Printed from a copy that bears this typed signature 
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149. Letter From the Deputy Under Secretary of State for 


Political Affairs (Murphy) to the President's Deputy Special 
Assistant (Peaslee)' 





Washington, August 15, 1956. 


Lear Mr. AMBASSADOR: Following upon the Secretary's recent 
discussion with Governor Stassen,’ 1 wish to pass along more detailed 
comments on the recommendations contained in Part III of Governor 
Stassen’s memorandum of June 29, 1956, to members of the National 
Security Council.’ 

Paragraph A is generally acceptable. The language of the proposal, 
however, should be clarified to indicate whether it is intended to 
conform to the language of the President's letter of March 1 to Premier 
Bulganin. 

Paragraph B requires further consideration and revision. A sepa- 
rate UN nuclear force raises questions of security loss involved 
through the access of foreign nationals to such weapons, ana possibly 
of unfavorable reaction in Congress. Its implementation under Article 
43‘ would place it under the general strategic direction of a rotating 
command including the Soviet Union, and use of the force would be 
subject to the veto. The proposal might further be attacked by some 
states as an attempt to obtain the moral sanction of the UN in support 
of the use of atomic weapons. 

Paragraph C should be deleted, since many problems going be- 
yond the field of disarmament are involved in consideration of a 
NATO nuclear force, and further study is required. 

Paragraph D, suggesting an arrangement with the UK to assure it a 
reasonable posture of nuclear weapons, does not appear to be a dis- 
armament proposal. The UK reaction to the U.S. disarmament policy 
in toto should be ascertained before this question is further considered. 

Paragraph E is generally acceptable. The meaning of “supervised 
peaceful purposes” should, however, be spelled out more clearly. 


'Source: Department of State, Disarmament Files: Lot 58 D 133, Disarmament 
Policy. Top Secret. A covering note from Peasiee to the NSC and the members of the 
President's Special Committee on Disarmament Problems, August 17, indicates that this 
letter as well as an August 14 letter from Wainhouse to Peaslee and Peasiee's August 16 
reply to Wainhouse were transmitted to these two bodies in connection with a memo- 
randum from Peasiee to the President's Special Committee, August 15, on an armament 
regulation ek pe ee Library, Staff Secretary Records, Disarmament) The 


source text is as Enclosure | 

? No record of this discussion has been found in Department of State Files 

* Reference is to Stassen's memorandum to the President, printed as Document 143, 
a copy of which was transmitted to the NSC on june 29 

* Article 43 of the U.N. Charter provided for member states’ contribution of armed 
forces and other assistance to the Security Council, on its call and in accordance with 
special agreements, to maintain international peace and security 
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Paragraph F requires further study and consultation with the UK 
in particular to ascertain whether an acceptable scheme for test limita- 
tion can be devised. Such a proposal should not necessarily be linked 
to control of future production of fissionable materials. Before the 
United States opens any negotiations looking to a test cessation, how- 
ever, we should have a clear idea of what would be involved in such 
an agreement and what its effect would be on prospective weapons 
development. 

Paragraph G is generally acceptable. International participation is 
probably feasible in testing or production of outer space objects, but 


Paragraphs H and J might be combined and drafted along the 
following lines: 

“The U.S. should continue negotiations looking toward the instal- 

tion of the Eisenhower aerial inspection system, to be combined with 

nd control posts and with financial inspectors, for an 

of ing against the possibility of great sur- 

to agreed reductions of armaments, armed 

tures on a gradual and safeguarded basis. 

clear, however, that acceptance of such a sys- 

is not a condition t to any towards 

Sens, & See oa 5 US. my be ae Se con- 

avorably the progressive opment of an wepecton and con- 

which would be adequate to verify fulfillment of any 

measures of disarmament even though at the outset it was not 

ment arms control system. Partial aerial surveil- 

nd posts and radar installations, under some 

circumstances, could fill such a description. Inspection need not be 

more extensive than necessary to ensure compliance with any agree- 

ment.” 


Paragraph |, relating to suspension of withdrawal from the agree- 
ment, is generally acceptable. 

Paragraph K should be deleted since it is inadvisable to raise the 
question of force levels with the government of the Federal Republic at 
this time. 

Paragraph L might be deleted as being unnecessary since 
paragraphs A, E, and possibly F and G appear to include Communist 
China. You will recall that NSC Action 1513 of March 1, 1956,” 
provides that reductions of conventional forces to 2.5 million men 
should apply to the U.S., USSR and China. Consequently, it would 
appear that any conventional reductions would have to apply to 
China, and that other provisions involving the application of an effec- 
tive inspection system might well have to include China. 


* Reference is to the Annex to NSC Action No. 1513, Document 112 
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Paragraph M appears to relate to matters which concern agencies 
beyond those represented in the President's Special Committee and 
which are not directly a part of the disarmament policy review. 

In addition to the above suggestions, it would appear desirable to 
include policy recommendations on levels of armed forces or reduc- 
tions in conventional armaments since these questions will necessarily 
arise in any disarmament negotiations. 

It would also be useful to indicate more clearly the relationship 
between the various proposals. It might be helpful to state, for exam- 
ple, that the U.S. is ready to enter into conventional reductions or 
nuclear controls or both, depending only on the possibility of agreeing 
on effective safeguards. 

Sincerely yours, 


Robert Murphy 





150. Letter From the Deputy Under Secretary of State for 
Political Affairs (Murphy) te the President's Deputy Special 
Assistant (Peaslee)' 


Washington, August 16, 1956. 


Dear Mr. AmBassADor: I have reviewed the proposal for a small 
United Nations “Atoms for Peace” police force contained in Governor 
Stassen’s memorandum of June 29, 1956 to the members of the Na- 
tional Security Council,’ and described in greater detail in his memo- 
randum to Secretary Dulles dated July 16, 1956.° The Department's 
conclusions are set forth briefly in a separate letter relating to Gover- 
nor Stassen’s proposals as a whole,‘ but I should like to explain more 
fully the reasons underlying these conclusions as they relate to the 
proposed United Nations police force. 

In general, | have always felt that the concept of a United Nations 
military force is a good one. I am confident that at such time as it is 
feasible for the United Nations to develop armed forces, even on a 
limited basis, it will be a stronger organization in the service of peace. 
Nevertheless, I do have doubts about both the timing and the form of 


the proposal. 


‘Source: Department of State, Central Files, 330/7-1656. Confidential 
?Document 143 

* Not printed. (Department of State, Central Files, 330/7-1656) 

* Supra 
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In addition to questioning whether such a proposal would have a 
substantial deterrent effect on the development of weapons capability 
by non-nuclear nations, I think it is unlikely under present interna- 
tional circumstances to have a favorable psychological impact. A pro- 
posal such as you envisage might readily be interpreted as an attempt 
by us to get the moral sanction of the United Nations in support of the 
use of atomic weapons. It is also possible that if such a proposal were 
made in the foreseeable future it would be thought of as addressed to 
the Arab-Israeli conflict or other problems of the Near East. If so, it 
would certainly incur strong Arab opposition. 

As to the form and content of such a proposal, I doubt seriously 
that we should base such action on Article 43.° Article 43 has been a 
dead letter for so long that few would seriously believe it was intended 
as a constructive proposal. Moreover, while it is doubtful that it would 
be possible to implement such a proposal at this time, its discussion 
might stimulate a revival of the Military Staff Committee’ which 
would bring up the question of Chinese representation in an acute 
form. Moreover, forces operating under the United Nations flag 
would, according to the provisions of Articles 46 and 47,’ be under the 
strategic direction of the United Nations Military Staff Committee 
whose chairmanship is rotated monthly. In that sense our forces could 
be under the strategic direction of Soviet, French, UK or Chinese 
representatives. As you are aware, the Military Staff Committee oper- 
ates under the United Nations Security Council where the veto ap- 
plies. 

We have also considered as a possible alternative the desirability 
of making such a proposal pursuant to the Uniting for Peace resolu- 
tion. In view of the fact that the Soviet Union has always boycotted 
the Uniting for Peace program and has held consistently that it was 
illegal, such an announcement on our part would be interpreted by 
others largely as an empty propaganda gesture devoid of intention to 
implement it constructively. 

For several years after the adoption in 1950 of the Uniting for 
Peace program, the United States sought actively to encourage other 
Members of the United Nations to earmark forces for possible use in 
the event of aggression. We did not succeed largely because Member 
States wished to avoid committing themselves in advance without 
knowing the aggressors or the circumstances surrounding the aggres- 
sion. This feeling will probably be reinforced in the present General 





* See footnote 4, supra. 

* For documentation on the Military Staff Committee of the U.N. Security Council, 
including the U.S. role in creating and supporting it, see Foreign Relations, 1946, vol. |, 
pp. 719 ff. 

’ Articles 46 and 47 of the U.N. Charter set forth the functions and powers of the 
Military Staff Committee. 
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Assembly, with a majority of its Members seeking increasingly to 
remain aloof from the East-West differences. It seems to me, therefore, 
that, while a proposal along the lines you suggest has merit, we must 
defer it for the time being. 


Sincerely yours, 





Robert Murphy * 


* Printed from a copy that bears this typed signature. 





151. Letter From the President's Special Assistant for National 
Security Affairs (Anderson) to the President's Deputy 
Special Assistait (Peaslee)' 


Washington, August 24, 1956. 


Deak Amos: Thank you for your letter of August 15 and the 
memorandum to the members of the National Security Council which 
accompanied it.” 

I particularly appreciate your invitation to comment on it. Both 
because of the frequent attention the National Security Council has 
given to this subject over the past eighteen months and because of my 
own belief in the profound importance of this subject, | have followed 
with great interest the recent work of Governor Stassen, yourself and 
the President's Special Committee on Disarmament Problems. 

It appears to me that there exists a basic stumbling block which at 
present prevents progress toward the type of policy decisions which 
Governor Stassen and you have had in mind. Furthermore, a reading 
of Governor Stassen’s June 29 memorandum and the agency replies it 
called forth’ suggests to me that even any fundamental consideration 
of a change in our current disarmament policies is also rendered un- 
likely until this obstacle is removed. 


‘Source: Department of State, Disarmament Files: Lot 58 D 133, Disarmament 

Policy. Top Secret 

No August 15 letter from Peasiee to Anderson has been found in the Eisenhower 
Library or Department of State files. A memorandum from Peaslee to members of the 
NSC, August 17, transmitted a memorandum from Peaslee to members of the Presi- 
dent's Special Committee on Disarmament Problems, August 15; see footnote 1, Docu- 
ment 149. 

* For Stassen’s memorandum to the President, june 29, see Document 143. Com- 
ments on this memorandum by the AEC, Defense, and )CS are summarized in Annex A 
attached to Peaslee's memorandum to the members of the President's Special Commit- 
tee on Disarmament Problems, August 15 
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I refer to the lack to this day, for presentation to the Council, of 


tem, assured themselves of its desirability and feasibility, and of the 
practicability of its reciprocal adoption by the United States and the 
Soviet Union, I would suggest that it will remain well nigh impossible 
to proceed toward major policy decisions in this area. The Council has 


never considered an inspection system, agreed upon intergovern- 


mentally, which deals both with the problem of great surprise attack 
and the ICBM. 


Since I understand that the work of the Task Forces * has virtually 
ceased in this area, you might wish to seek guidance from the Presi- 
dent on the manner in which an interdepartmentally agreed inspection 
system could best be developed and presented to the Council for 
consideration. 

Sincerely, 


*See Document 78. The 
combined task force on May 
ment Files: Lot 58 D 133, inspection 





152. Letter From the Deputy Under Secretary of State for 
Political Affairs (Murphy) to the President's Special 
Assistant (Stassen)' 


Washington, August 31, 1956. 


Dear HAROLD: 1. We have noted that in their comments on your 
disarmament proposals the Atomic Energy Commission recognized 
“that there may be overriding political considerations that would 
make it advisable for our Government to propose negotiations looking 
toward an agreement for limitations on testing of nuclear weapons.” ’ 

2. We believe there are political considerations which make it 
highly desirable that the US take the initiative with regard to nuclear 
tests. The Soviets have come out for discontinuing tests of atomic and 


‘Source: Department of State, Disarmament Files: Lot 58 D 133, Disarmament 
Top Secret 
Tine qustaten t» hom Sunes letter to Stassen, july 26, in which Strauss com- 
mented on Stassen's June 29 memorandum to the President. (Eisenhower Library, 
Project Clean Up, Defense—Classified) 
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hydrogen weapons independent of general agreement on disarma- 
ment. ° Eden has stated that the UK is prepared to discuss the matter of 
tests separately from a disarmament convention.‘ The Canadians and 
the French have stated that the question of suspension of tests should 
be promptly taken up in the UN.° ee (oan hy mo dba 
ion against tests has been demonstrated by the Indian 
Sinliie ily tectiedtate, tho tetenddion tedmanians echelon,’ ext 
statements of various other countries. The US is now virtually isolated 
in its opposition to any limitation on nuclear weapons tests except in 
connection with broader disarmament agreements. 

3. Furthermore, public opinion, including US opinion, has become 

concerned with effects on health and genetics arising 

from radiation. The reports of the UK Medical Research Council and 
the US National Academy of Sciences,’ although generally reassuring 
on the particular effects of weapons testing, have focused new public 
attention on the hazards of radiation. 

4. In this situation it would be of utmost political advantage if the 
US were to make a unilateral announcement of temporary cessation 
for a one-year period of thermonuclear and large-yield nuclear tests. 
Such a US announcement would undercut Russian propaganda, put 
the Soviets on the defensive, and help us with other countries and in 





neat on the reduction of conventional armaments and armed forces 
Disarmament Subcommittee by the Soviet Union on March 27 pro- 
ren ae me and a staternent by Soviet 
to the Disarmament Commission on July 12 called for an 
the immediate cessation of al] atormic and h bomb tests. 
in Documents on Disarmament, 1945-1959, vol. |, pp. 607 and 

ai Ghats abel Ee edits ania th ataearentaataoum 

11. eatin suods tn pee 

“Tt is a known fact that the discontinuation of such tests jof atomic and hydrogen 
does not in itself require any international control agreements, for the present 
state of science and engineering makes it possible to detect any explosion of an atomic or 
bomb, wherever it may be set off. In our opinion this situation makes it 
to separate the problem of ending tests of atomic and hydrogen weapons from 
the general problem of disarmament and to solve it independently even now, without 


an agreement on this subject to agreements on other cisarmament problems.” 


( "at 

. presented his thoughts on nuclear tests and disarmament to the House of 
Commons on July 23 and 24. See Parliamentary Debates, Sth Series, vol. 557, cols. 46-47 
and 207-209. 

* The views of the French and Canadians in the United Nations are summarized in 
Yearbook of the United Nations, 1956, pp. 99-102 

* An Indian for the cessation of nuclear weapons tests introduced in the 
United Nations t Commission on july 12 (U.N wee ty bed sey Po 
Documents on Disarmament, 1945-1959, vol. |, pp. 665-667. Regarding the Japanese Diet 
cudiate, oto Geta &, Cone G2. Pmmmaaem ob Onl the Indonesian Parlia- 
ment resolution has not been found in the Eisenhower Library or Department of State 
files 

, ing the report of the Medical Research Council, see Document 142; the 

the National Academy of Sciences is discussed in The New York Times, june 13, 

1956, pp. 1, 18-20 
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the forthcoming UN General Assembly. If the Russians conducted any 
large-yield tests after such a US unilateral renunciation they would be 
in a very difficult propaganda position. Even if, in their current series, 
they were the first to conduct only small-yield tests after such a US 
announcement they would be open to effective political attack. 

5. We believe such an announcement could not be harmful on 
security grounds, . . . and we have no plans for tests in the Pacific 
proving grounds for a period of well over a year. 

6. A US initiative of this nature would, of course, have to be 
thoroughly worked out with the British since it would have an obvious 
effect on UK plans .. . . There are some indications, however, that 
the British are not completely happy about their plans . . . and we 
think there are possibilities that we might be able to get them to go 
along with us in some such announcement. 

7. 1am attaching a draft of a proposed US announcement which 
the Secretary has approved as a basis for discussion with you and the 
agencies concerned," with a view towards submitting it to the Presi- 
dent. We would appreciate your reaction to this proposal. We are 
discussing it informally with AEC and Defense. 


DRAFT ANNOUNCEMENT 


The United States is determined to pursue every possible avenue 
to bring the nuclear threat under effective control and to assure the 
dedication of fissionable materials to peaceful uses. An essential part 
of any international program to control the nuclear threat will be a 
control over weapons tests. In order to facilitate agreements in the 
disarmament field, the United States is taking the following actions: 


of at least one year, the United States will abstain 

any tests of nuclear weapons with a yield equivalent 

to 100 kilotons or more of high explosive. Existing means are adequate 
to detect explosions of this size anywhere in the world. 

2. Certainty in chec on testing of weapons with smaller yields 
will require detection facili within’ the tories of present or po- 
tential ry sory > . In order to + ~y such tests to wey 
restricted, t nm tates proposes that representatives of t 
the UK and the US, the countries which presently conduct nuclear 


"A draft agreement oe Se & the one printed below, which was 


attached to a memorandum from Murphy to lles, August § is stamped approved— 
john Foster Dulles, August 29, 1956." (Department of State, Central Files, 711.5611/ 
8-856) 
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weapons testing, should meet to agree on the technical facili- 
ics heeded to detect any nuclear weapons test and on conditions fo 

‘3 Ader Ge pesto’ of one year, the United States will continue to 
abstain from wea test in excess of 100 kilotons yield so long as 
this appears justified by the actions of other powers having nuclear 
weapons programs. 








153. Letter From the President's Special Assistant (Stassen) to 
the Secretary of Defense (Wilson) ' 


Washington, September 7, 1956. 


DEAR MR. SECRETARY: You will recall that President Eisenhower's 
letter of 1 March 1956 to Chairman Bulganin expressed the belief that 
disarmament should be sought primarily, though not exclusively, in 
terms of limitation on armaments rather than on men. You will also 
recall that the United Kingdom, motivated by the same general rea- 
soning, advanced for our consideration a plan for establishing allowed 
levels of conventional armaments based on manpower ceilings. 


Your letter of 11 May 1956, commenting on the UK plan’ stated it 
would be undesirable for the UK to introduce its plan at that time. It 
further stated that the subject was under review within the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 


NSC Action No. 1513-c* authorized me to explore and submit a 
report to the Council! on the feasibility of measures for the reduction of 
major types of armaments, especially those capable of delivering nu- 
clear weapons, in respects where inspection is shown to be effective. 
In carrying out this task, it will be necessary to devise a means of 
establishing allowed levels of armarnents. It is further noted that the 
Annex to NSC Action No. 1513 refers to an illustrative manpower 
ceiling as a basis for measurement for reductions of armaments and 
military expenditures. 

It is therefore requested that you develop and inform me as soon 
as possible of measures which you find feasible for establishing the 
relationship between levels of manpower and armaments. In the event 
you conclude that there are no satisfactory methods for establishing 


' Source: Eisenhower Library, Project Clean Up. Secret. 
? The British plar: is not printed 


’ Not found in Department of State files 
* For text of NSC Action No. 1513 and its Annex, see Document 112 
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such a relationship, I should like to have your recommendations for 
any other method of arriving at armaments levels to be allowed under 
a comprehensive disarmament system. 

As you know, the necessity of consultations with the Western 
members of the UN Subcommittee in advance of the UN General 
Assembly imposes a time problem, and therefore I would appreciate 
your estimate of the date on which a reply may reasonably be ex- 
pected. 


Yours sincerely, 


Harold E. Stassen 








154. Memorandum of a Conversation, White House, 
Washington, September 11, 1956’ 


PRESENT WERE 


The President 

John Foster Dulles, Secretary of State 

Charles E. Wilson, Secretary of Defense 

Admiral Arthur W. Radford, Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff 
Admiral Lewis L. Strauss Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission 
Sherman Adams, Assistant to the President 

Harold E. Stassen, Special Assistant to the President 

Amos J. Peaslee, Deputy Special Assistant to the President 
William H. Jackson, Special Assistant to the President 


REFERENCE 


Memo to Members of the NSC from Mr. Stassen, Special Assistant to the 
President, dated June 29, 1956, enclosing a memorandum to the President, 
subject: “Report Pursuant to NSC Action No. 1553”? 


Source: Department of State, Disarmament Files: Lot 58 D 133, US Policy Progress 
Reports. Top Secret. Drafted by Jackson. This memorandum was given to the President 
for his approval on September 17 and was circulated to several of the participants on 
September 18; see footnote 2, infra. Another account of this meeting drafted by Good- 
paster, based on a report of the meeting by Sherman Adams, is in Eisenhower Library, 
Whitman File, DDE Diaries 

* Document 143 
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Governor Stassen outlined the purposes of the meeting by 
presenting to the President a paper’ requesting answers to the follow- 
ing questions: 

1. May quiet exploratory consultations, beginning with the British, 
be carried ont with participation by the Departments primarily con- 
cerned, by the Special Assistant to the President and the Beputy 
+ hee Assistant with the President, the Secretary of State an 

embers of the NSC advised of the course of such consultations? 

2. What portions of the June 29th recommended courses of action 
are to be included in these consultations? 

3. May such consultations be conducted on the basis of draft 
documents for the establishment of an armament control nization 
within the United Nations, such documents to reflect previous deci- 
yar | of President Eisenhower and the current decisions of the Presi- 

ent! 


The meeting concerned itself first with paragraph A under 
Courses of Action on page 12 of the reference Memorandum, which 
provides as follows: 


“The U.S. should propose an agreement by all states that after 
July 1, 1957, all production of fissionable materials shall be subject to 
effective international inspection, and thereafter all such future pro- 
duction shall be used or stockpiled exclusively for non-weapons pur- 
poses under international supervision. The installation of the inspec- 
tion system to be reciprocally instituted promptly and to be completed 
prior to July 1, 1957.’ 


Admiral Strauss contended that no inspection system could be 
completed by July 1, 1957. Admiral Radford went even further and 
questioned the practicality of ever achieving a reliable inspection sys- 
tem. 

It was pointed out by Governor Stassen and Secretary Dulles that 
the meeting was only proposing that quiet exploratory consultations, 
beginning with the British, be carried out, with participation by the 
Departments primarily concerned, by the Special Assistant to the Pres- 
ident and the Deputy Special Assistant; with the President, the Secre- 
tary of State and all members of the NSC kept advised of the course of 
such consultations. 

Governor Stassen described the methods of inspection contem- 
plated, the competence of the special task groups that had worked on 
the inspection problem and the types of scientific instruments and 
modern inspection methods that would be used. 

Governor Stassen raised the question of the 2-1/2 million force 
level for illustrative purposes and as a first stage base for measurement 
as previously proposed, and the President confirmed that this decision 





* The paper, entitled “Decisions Respectfully Requested of the President’, Septem- 
ber 11, and initialed by Stassen, listed the three questions presented in the memoran- 
dum printed here. (Eisenhower Library, Whitman File, Administrative Series, Stassen) 
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of March ist* could continue to be used in U.S. consultations and 


Admiral Radford supported Admiral Strauss by saying that the 
size of the U.S. stockpile has a vital bearing on the probability of our 
winning a global war. We are short in defensive weapons and we 
would have to revise all our war plans if we stopped atomic stockpil- 
ing .... From the standpoint of defense, the U.S. needs large 
stockpiles of nuclear weapons at various places all over the world. 


The President at this point indicated disapproval. He said that 
some other way must be found. He said that from the standpoint of 
preserving our economy alone some alternative must be found. He 
referred to Secretary Humphrey's grave concern respecting our 
mounting expenditures and the growing foreign claims on United 
States gold. Admiral Radford and Secretary Wilson asked whether the 
President's Geneva aerial photography proposal was to be a condition 
precedent to any agreement of any kind in the disarmament field. The 
President stated that it was not to be a condition precedent, that it 
would be a desirable agreement and should continue to be supported 
on that basis, but that other beginnings should be examined on their 
own merits, and that alternative proposals for agreement should be 
considered by the United States. 


The President emphasized the importance of evoiding the spread 
of nuclear weapons into the hands of many nations and agreed upon 
the likelihood that, if nations once decided to build nuclear weapons, 
it would be extremely difficult to stop them, as they then would want 
more and more weapons for both offensive and defensive purposes. 
He conceded that a general limitation of armaments pursuant to a 
broad inspection system would be necessary. The inspection system 
and the limitations of armament must cover not only fissionable mate- 
rials but the means of delivery. 


Paragraph E on pages 13 and 14 of the reference Memorandum 
reads as follows: 


“The U.S. to propose that all states —~ nuclear weapons 


on July 1, 1957, negotiate an agreement for equitable reciprocal trans- 
fer of fissionable materials in successive increments, from previous 
production, over to supervised peaceful pu , thereby reversing 
the trend toward larger stockpiles of fissionable materials devoted to 
weapons purposes. A very substantial nuclear weapons capabilit 
would always be maintained by the United States (and by the USS 
and UK) in the foreseeable and conceivable future.” 





* See Document 112. 
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Governor Stassen stated that in his opinion this paragraph E was 
merely a restatement of the position taken by the President in his 
“Atoms for Peace” speech of December 8, 1953, and his reference to 
that speech in his March 1, 1956, letter to Chairman Bulganin. 

Paragraph F on page 14 of the reference Memorandum reads as 
follows: 


“The U.S. to express willingness to agree with other nations not to 
test nuclear or thermonuclear explosions after July 1, 1957, and to 


permit an effective inspection system to verify the fulfillment of the 
commitment.” 


In the discussion of this paregraph F, Admiral Strauss raised the 
question of whether the U.S. could ever stop testing nuclear weapons 
to detect deterioration of stockpiled materials and to effect improve- 
ments in control of fallout and in other directions. Discussion followed 
of various methods of limiting and supervising tests. There was also 
further discussion of July 1, 1957, as the proposed date for cessation 
both of production of fissionable materials for war use and the cessa- 
tion of testing. Mr. Dulles suggested that the proper phrasing might be 
December 31, 1957, “or as soon thereafter as an effective inspection 
system has been installed.” 


Paragraph G on page 14 of the reference Memorandum reads as 
follows: 


“The U.S. to propose that all states agree that | research or 


development activity directed toward sending objects through outer 
space or traveling in outer space shall be devoted exclusively to peace- 
ful and scientific paspasee, and shall be open to international partici- 
pation on a reciprocal basis. Further provide that no outer space tests 
or long or medium range missile tests will be conducted without 
appropriate international participation and that an effective inspection 
system be installed to verify the fulfillment of the commitment. 


In the discussion of this paragraph G, Governor Stassen explained 
the recommendation with regard to missiles and sending objects 
through outer space, and the President gave some indication of con- 
curring in the necessity of a policy in this field being included in any 
U.S. position. 

The question of an effective inspection system was again raised at 
this point. Admiral Radford pointed out the danger that both produc- 
tion of fissionable materials and testing might be undertaken in China. 
Admiral Strauss then mentioned briefly some of the detailed problems 
involved in any system of inspection. Mr. Stassen brought out that 
paragraph L on page 16 of the reference Memorandum specifically 
mentioned for consideration the applicability of the proposed courses 
of action to China. 
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In conclusion, the President restated the position he had previ- 
ously taken in the meeting. The United States must make some kind of 
approach to limitation of production of fissionable materials exclu- 
sively to non-weapons purposes and limitation or cessation of testing 
of nuclear weapons, both conditioned upon prior installation of effec- 
tive, iediieddl Uneiedion tind Gutedion toca. The President spoke 
of the rising concern of people everywhere over the effect of radiation 
from tests, of their reaction each time a test was reported, and their 
extreme nervousness over the prospective consequences of any nu- 
clear war. At the same time the President emphasized the vital impor- 
tance of an effective inspection for every portion of every agreement 
affecting armaments signed by the United States, the crucial nature of 
safeguards against surprise at-tack, and the contributions such safe- 
guards would make toward a durable peace. 


Mr. Dulles and Mr. Stassen both expressed the view, with which 
the President seemed tentatively to concur, that the substance of 
paragraphs A, E and G of the reference Memorandum should permit 


of ready acceptance by those present at the meeting. Mr. Dulles 
a ae a oer neon ee 


The President then directed that representatives of State, Defense, 
Atomic Energy Commission, and the Joint Chiefs, at high enough level 
to express the views of their respective departments and agencies, 
meet with Governor Stassen and his staff to prepare for submission to 
the President on or before October 15, 1956, a joint paper, with dis- 
senting views if necessary, carrying out the President's suggestion that 
an approach must again be made to the limitation of production of 
fissionable materials exclusively to non-weapons purposes and limita- 
tion or cessation of testing of nuclear weapons, both conditioned upon 
prior install ion of effective reciprocal inspection and detection sys- 

s 


W.H. Jackson 


« to Dulles, Wilson, Stassen, Strauss, and Radford, September 
’ “In accordance with the President's previous direction, it is under- 
stood that this report will be scheduled for consideration at a meeting of the National 
ouncil (Eisenhower Library, Staff Secretary Records, Jackson) 
bsequent decision in the NSC, see Document 165 
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155. Memorandum From the President's Staff Secretary 
(Goodpaster) to the President's Special Assistant for 


National Security Affairs (Jackson) ' 


Washington, September 17, 1956. 


During his meeting with you and Governor Stassen today, the 
President indicated that, on further reflection, he had come to the 
rather clear view that the United States could not undertake disarma- 
ment or restriction of armaments in any major fields (other than small 
test or laboratory-type projects) without assured provision for aerial 
inspection. 

Governor Stassen commented that we could move progressively 
into the field of aerial inspection, and could delay reduction in arma- 
ments until aerial inspection is initiated. The President thought his 
earlier statement would apply to “any disarmament move.” 

With the qualification of this later conclusion of the President, he 
indicated agreement with your record of last Tuesday's meeting. ’ 


A.J. Goodpaster’ 
Colonel, CE, US Army 


ilson, Stassen, Strauss, and Radford and in a covering memoran- 


this summary, the President indicated that on further reflection he 
had come to the view that the United States could not actually undertake to disarm or to 
restrict armaments in any major fields, other than test or token disarmament projects, 
without assured for aerial inspection (Department of State, Disarmament 


Files: Lot 58 D 133, US Policy Progress Reports) 
’ Printed from a copy that bears this typed signature 





156. Editorial Note 


Between September 20 and October 26, representatives of 81 
nations attended an international conference at the headquarters of the 
United Nations in New York to work out the final text of the Statute of 
the International Atomic Energy Agency. Regarding the previous ne 
gotiations on the draft Statute, see Document 120. 

At this conference a number of amendments were proposed to the 
draft Statute, and an amended version was adopted unanimously by 
the conference on October 26. Eighty of the 81 nations had signed the 
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Statute during the following 90 days when the Statute was open for 
signature. Various articles of the Statute, including amendments, are 
summarized in Yearbook of the United Nations, 1956, pages 104-107. 

A listing of the United States Delegation to the conference is 
printed in Department of State Bulletin, September 17, 1956, page 459. 
The welcoming address by Lewis L. Strauss at the conference on 
September 20 and a statement on September 24 by Ambassador James 
J. Wadsworth, whom President Eisenhower appointed as Representa- 
tive and Chairman of the Delegation on August 2, are printed ibid., 
October 8, 1956, pages 535-540. Correspondence with the Soviet 
Union relating to the creation of the Agency is printed ibid., October 
22, 1956, pages 629-631. 

Eisenhower's letter to Jodo Carlos Mufiiz, president of the confer- 
ence, October 23, and his enclosed statement to the conference, Octo- 
ber 26, which Strauss read to the delegates at the closing session, are 
printed ibid., November 19, 1956, pages 813-815, and Public Papers of 
the Presidents of the United States: Dwight D. Eisenhower, 1956, pages 
1027-1033. 


The Statute is printed in Department of State Bulletin, November 
19, 1956, pages 820-828. 


Instructions to the United States Delegation were contained in a 
letter from Acting Secretary Hoover to Wadsworth, September 18. 
(USUN Files, IAEA) The basic position paper, dated September 14, is 
in Department of State, Atomic Energy Files: Lot 57 D 688, IAEA— 
Conference. Additional documentation on the conference is ibid., and 
in Atomic Energy Files: Lot 57 D 688, IAEA—Director General, and 
IAEA—General. 





157. Memorandum of Discussion at the 298th Meeting of the 
National Security Council, Washington, September 27, 
1956" 


[Here follow a paragraph listing the participants at the meeting 
and agenda items 1-3.) 


' Source: Eisenhower Library, Whitman File, NSC Records. Top Secret. Drafted by 
Gleason on September 28 
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4. Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy (NSC 5507/2; Annex II to Part 3 of 

NSC 5611; NSC Action No. 1360, Progress Report, dated August 

15, 1956 by the Operations Coordinating Board on “Nuclear 

Energy Projects and Related Information Programs’’)’ 

Mr. Lay briefly explained the nature of the progress reports and 
the difference between them and then said that Admiral Strauss would 
summarize the content of the State-AEC Progress Report on NSC 
5507/2. Admiral Strauss proceeded to read a summary report several 
pages in length. He was interrupted from time to time by questions 
from the President with respect to the power reactor program, the 
atomic propelled merchant ship, and other matters. Admiral Strauss 
concluded his report by reading verbatim the second paragraph of Part 
2 of the Progress Report (Evaluation of Policy).* He then asked if there 
were any further questions. 

The President replied that he had two questions in particular in 
mind. The first dealt with the newly erected atomic power plants in 
Great Britain. If one disregarded the capital costs, said the President, 
could these atomic power plants produce electricity at costs which 
were competitive with electric power produced by conventional fuels? 
Admiral Strauss replied in the negative and followed with a brief 
explanation. He indicated that electric power produced by these plants 
would be very expensive power, perhaps costing between twenty and 
thirty mills per KW. The President then inquired as to the size of the 
British plants which he said he thought were very small. Admiral 
Strauss pointed out that the President had been misinformed and that 
these plants would actually produce 60,000 KW, the same amount that 
our Shippingport reactor was originally designed to produce although 
the latter installation would, when completed, produce 100,000 KW. 
The President then went on to say that essentially what he was trying 


* NSC 5507/2 is printed as Document 14. The Joint Progress Report (State Depart- 
ment and AEC) on implementation of NSC 5507/2, Annex Il to Part 3 of NSC 5611, 
August 13, is not printed. (Eisenhower Library, Project Clean Up) NSC Action No. 1360, 
March 24, 1955, is not printed. (Department of State, S/S-NSC (Miscellaneous) Files: 
Lot 66 D 95, NSC Actions) The OCB Progress Report on Nuclear Energy Projects and 
Related Information Programs, August 15, 1956, is not printed. (/bid., S/S-NSC Files 
Lot 63 D 351, NSC 5507 Series) 

* The second paragraph of Part 2 of the joint State-AEC Progress Report reads as 
follows. 

“The strong emotional response to Atoms-for-Peace which has been exhibited since 
the President's speech of December 8, 1953, is gradually being moderated. While some 
disappointment of expectations of other nations has accompanied this moderation, it is 
basically healthy. This moderation represents a gradual necessary recognition that 
atomic energy will not solve all the economic problems of underdeveloped areas, that 
many technical problems must be solved in developing nuclear power plants, that strict 
control and safeguards must accompany nuclear power facilities if dangerous diversions 
to unauthorized military use are to be avoided, and that health and safety standards 
must be devised and strictly adhered to.” (Eisenhower Library, Project Clean Up) 
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to find out was whether our Shippingport plant would be more eco- 
nomical than the British atomic power plants. Admiral Strauss replied 
in the affirmative. 

The President said his second question concerned the weight of 
the atomic fuel which had been sent to Belgium as a one-time fuel for 
their new reactor. Admiral Strauss said that the atomic fuel sent to 
Belgium would weigh approximately 24 pounds and that it should last 
between two and three years. 

Dr. Flemming said that he had read somewhere in the press that 
Admiral Strauss had authorized a study with respect to the possibility 
of developing an atomic-powered tanker. Admiral Strauss answered 
that Dr. Flemming was correct and that he had authorized a feasibility 
study for a very large atomic-powered tanker. Such a tanker, however, 
was probably five years off. 

Secretary Humphrey said that he was a good deal worried about 
the possibility that the atomic fuel furnished foreign powers for peace- 
ful uses might be turned by these nations to use in weapons. Admiral 
Strauss replied that none of the atomic fuels thus far sent abroad were 
of the sort that could be converted to weapons use. The uranium we 
had sent was not of weapons grade and could not be enriched without 
more U-235 which these nations cannot get. Admiral Strauss went on 
to explain the principles governing our release of atomic fuels to for- 
eign powers and expressed the opinion that we were secure against 
the likelihood that these fuels could be turned to weapons use as long 
as we adhered to the aforementioned principles and that there was an 
inspection system. 

Governor Stassen likewise expressed anxiety that the general 
spread of knowledge and the possible availability to other nations of 
other sources of uranium, might ultimately result in the development 
of weapons capabilities by nations which did not now possess such 
capabilities. Secretary Humphrey added his own skepticism as to the 
likelihood that certain nations would loyally observe any inspection 
system to which they initially agreed. Admiral Strauss admitted that 
there could be no final assurance that none of these nations would 
disregard the terms of the contract but he presumed that we would not 
do business with a nation whose good faith we had reason to doubt. 
Governor Stassen stated his position that unless an overall inspection 
agreement were achieved, the capability to make atomic weapons 
would ultimately spread to nations which do not at the moment pos- 
sess this capability. 

Admiral Strauss then pointed out that the report which he had 
just summarized was a joint report by AEC and the Department of 
State. Possibly, therefore, Secretary Dulles desired to add a comment. 
Secretary Dulles turned to Under Secretary Hoover and asked him if 
he had anything to add to the remarks made by Admiral Strauss. 
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Secretary Hoover said that he would merely emphasize the great 
danger that a lot of people in the world would come to feel that it 
would presently be possible to build power reactors which would be 
economically competitive with power obtained from fossil fuels. This 
could be very disillusioning, thought Secretary Hoover, because it was 
unlikely for at least five years—short of a scientific breakthrough— 
that economically competitive power could be obtained from atomic 
power reactors. 

Governor Stassen reminded the Council of recent Soviet atomic 
agreements with East Germany and with Egypt and warned of the 
possibility that the Soviets might out-distance the United States in the 
field of peaceful uses. 

The Council discussion of this item was concluded by Mr. Lay 
who emphasized certain aspects of the OCB Progress Report which 
had not been touched upon in the prior discussion. 


The National Security Council: * 


Noted and discussed the reference Progress Report vende = al 
ment of State and the Atomic Energy Comission on ianp 

of NSC 5507/2, contained in Annex II to Part 3 of NSC 5611; ial te 
reference Progress Report by the Operations Coordinating Board on 
related nuclear energy projects. 


[Here follow the remaining agenda items.] 





S. Everett Gleason 


*The following paragraph constitutes NSC Action No. 1611, approved by the 
President on September 27. (Department of State, S/S-NSC Files: Lot 66 D 95, NSC 
Actions) 
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158. Memorandum From the Secretary of State to the President’ 


Washington, October 4, 1956. 
SUBJECT 
Premier Bulganin’s Letter of September 11 on Disarmament? 


Premier Bulganin’s letter of September 11, continuing the ex- 
change on disarmament, indicates a slight liberalization of Soviet 
views in two respects: 

a) Apparently the Soviets may be willing to reach an agreement 
on conventional arms based on the US proposed levels forthe fv 
major powers’ without waiting to resolve di as to the levels 
for other countries such as Germany. 

(b) The letter constitutes the strongest Soviet statement to date of 


to seek partial agreements without waiting for agreement 
on the disarmament question as a whole. - 


Otherwise the letter consists largely in a repetition, perhaps in 
firmer language, of previous Soviet positions. 

Unlike the last Bulganin message, which went to the United King- 
dom, Canada, France, Italy, Turkey and the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many as well as to the United States, the letter of September 11 was 
addressed only to the United States. The timing of a reply, therefore, is 
a matter of concern mainly to the United States. 

The question of timing has been discussed with Governor Stas- 
sen’s staff and with representatives of the Department of Defense and 
the Atomic Energy Commission. It is the consensus, in which | concur, 
that no reply to Premier Bulganin’s letter of September 11 is necessary 
at the present time. | believe that the nature and timing of the US 
response can be determined in the light of the further study which, in 
accordance with your instructions, is being given to the US position on 
disarmament and in the light of further discussion thereafter with the 
British, French and Canadian Governments. 


JFD 


' Source: Eisenhower Library, Whitman File, Dulles-Herter Series. Secret. The Pres 
ident initialed the source text 

* See footnote 3, Document 152 

*The U.S. nonbinding draft working paper on the first phase of a comprehensive 
disarmament agreement, which was submitted to the Subcommittee of the Disarmament 
Commission on April 3, specified for illustrative purposes that the reduced manpower 
levels at the first disarmament phase would be: France, 750,000; USS.R., 2,500,000; 
United Kingdom, 750,000; United States 2,500,000; and China, 2,500,000. This draft 
working paper is printed in Documents on Disarmament, 1945-1959, vol. |, pp 608-613 
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159. Letter From the Commissioner of the Atomic Energy 
Commission (Murray) to the President’ 


Washington, October 4, 1956. 


Dear Mr. Presipent: Your personal efforts and continuing leader- 
ship toward control of nuclear energy in the interest of world peace 
again leads me to present my views on the subject of a limitation on 
nuclear weapons testing. 

I believe we should negotiate safeguarded agreements with the 
USSR and other nations to limit tests of nuclear weapons to yields not 
greater than one hundred kilotons. Such agreements would of neces- 
sity have to provide for carefully considered inspection measures 
which are capable of detecting any violation. Plans could be made and 
development programs continued so that such a violation would be 
followed by resumption of U.S. testing above one hundred kilotons 
within a few months. Moreover, our next series of tests of devices 
above one hundred kilotons is not scheduled until 1958. 

In the meantime | would hope that you will consider taking inde- 
pendent action to discontinue tests of multi-megaton thermo-nuclear 
weapons while at the same time greatly accelerating tests of very small 
weapons. I stated this view at some length in testimony before the 
Subcommittee on Disarmament of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee on April 12, 1956. A copy of my prepared statement was sent to 
your office at that time. ’ 


I recently again stated my views on tests to the other members of 
the Commission in connection with Governor Stassen’s request for a 
Commission position.’ It is my prayerful hope that these views may 
be of some assistance in your efforts to find a solution to the ever- 
mounting nuclear threat of world destruction. ‘ 


Respectfully yours, 
Thomas E. Murray 


' Source: Eisenhower Library, Sp. Asst. for Nat. Sec Affairs Records. Secret 

’ See footnotes 2 and 3, Document 144 

*No record of Murray's views on tests in connection with Stassen's request has 
been found in the Eisenhower Library or Department of State files 

* Eisenhower responded to Murray in a letter of October 5. as follows 

Your letter written yesterday has been delivered to me | appreciate your sending 
me your views regarding the testing of nuclear weapons of different sizes 

“Because of the bearing of your letter on the responsibilities of the National Secu 
rity Council and of Governor Stassen s office | have arranged for your views to be made 
available to those groups. In addition, | shall bear in mind the specific proposal you 
discuss as my own personal consideration of the matter continues (Eisenhower Li 
brary. Sp Asst for Nat Sec Affairs Records) 
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160. Letter From President Eisenhower to Prime Minister Eden’ 


Washington, October 12, 1956. 


Dear ANTHONY: I was very much interested in the thoughts ex- 
pressed in your letter of October fifth’ and wanted to tell you 
promptly of my views on the announcement you have proposed. 

In the first place | am in hearty agreement on the desirability of 
keeping before the world the high degree of cooperation and mutual 
confidence in the United States—United Kingdom relations which is 
typified by our joint efforts in the military atomic field; this is valuable 
evidence of the continuing strength of a relationship which lies at the 
heart of the defense efforts of the free world. 

On the other hand | am sure that you are aware of a number of 
sensitive issues, both in our domestic political situation and in our 
relations with our other allies, which the proposed announcement 
might raise. In particular I have reservations about the desirability of 
such an announcement at this moment. It would seem unwise to invite 
speculation and debate at this time on the delicate matters which are 
the subject of your letter and risk the freezing of attitudes and posi- 
tions in a way which might well impede further fruitful progress in 
this field. 

Therefore | wonder whether you would agree to holding in abey- 
ance the proposal which was the subject of your letter with the under- 
standing that we would continue our study of the question and that at 
a later date we might again examine the advisability of proceeding. ’ 

With warm regard, 

As ever 


DE* 


‘Source: Eisenhower Library, Whitman Pile, Dulles-Herter Series. Top Secret. A 
copy of this letter was sent to Secretary Dulles 

* Not printed. (/bid ) 

* Eden responded to Eisenhower on October 29. as follows 

“Thank you for your message of October 12 in reply to mine, in which | proposed 
an announcement of the programme for adapting certain R A F aircraft 

“In view of what you say, | accept that we should leave this in abeyance for the 
time being (/bid ) 

* Printed from a copy that bears these typed initials 
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161. Letter From the President's Special Assistant (Stassen) to 
Emmet J. Hughes’ 


Washington, Ocis>er 15, 1956. 


Dear Emmet: In view of the repeated attempts of Adlai E’ to 
wiggle out of the untenable position of his initial proposa! on stopping 
tests,’ and his endeavor to infer that the administration was consider- 
ing some different position, the rather thorough discussion of this 
subject and the official United States position taken on April 23, 1956 
in the London talks,* prior to the campaigning, is forwarded for your 
information. 

The position which I then expressed has never been changed nor 
have I or the President's Study Groups recomwnended any different 
position at any time. 

Sincerely, 


Harold 


' Source: Eisenhower Library, White House Central Files, Confidential File. Hughes 
was a speech writer for President Eisenhower and subsequently author of The Ordeal of 
Power: A Political Memoir of the Eisenhower Years (New York: Atheneum, 1963). 

* The words “Adlai E” have been inserted in Stassen’s handwriting on the source 
text. 

* Stevenson first proposed a ban on further H-bomb tests in his speech to the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors on April 21. See Walter Johnson, ed., The Papers 
of Adlai E. Stevenson: Toward a New America, 1955-1957 (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
1976), pp. 115-118. 

* Reference is to Stassen’s statement to the Subcommittee of the U.N. Disarmament 
Commission, April 23. (Eisenhower Library, White House Central Files, Confidential 
File) 





162. Memorandum of a Conversation Between the Secretary of 
State and the Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission 
(Strauss), Washington, October 22, 1956, 11:40 a.m.’ 


Admiral Strauss came to see me and reported a talk which he had 
had with the President at the White House. He said the President had 
indicated to him that he thought we should not push for an American 
to head up the International Atomic Energy Agency and also ex- 
pressed some doubts about a Canadian. He thought a Belgian might be 





‘Source: Department of State, Secretary's Memoranda of Conversation: Lot 64 D 
199. Confidential 
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acceptable and Strauss tnought there was a good Belgian. Strauss said 
that he would rather like to present, on behalf of the President, the 
atomic energy communication from the President to Muniz,’ and | 
indicated that would have my approval. 


JFD 


* Regarding Eisenhower's letter to Jodo Carlos Mufiiz, ident of the Conference 
on the Statute of the International Atomic Energy Agency, 23, and his enclosed 
statement to the conference, October 26, which Strauss read, see Document 156. 

* Initialed for the Secretary presumably by John W. Hanes, jr., his Special Assistant. 





163. Letter From the Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission (Strauss) to the Secretary of State’ 


Washington, October 24, 1956. 


Dear Foster: There was a telephone conversation between Jerry 
Wadsworth and myself yesterday afternoon after the meeting at the 
White House. Jerry inquired as to my views with respect to the 
Zarubin proposal that we should make an arrangement concerning the 
selection of the Executive Secretary and his deputy for the Preparatory 
Commission of the International Atomic Energy Agency.’ Jerry con- 
firmed that the suggestion had nothing to do with the selection of the 
Director General which was a misapprehension that I had originally 
entertained. | told him that | thought an arrangement which would 
give the U.S. and the USSR these two places on the Secretariat would 
greatly dim the prospect of getting our own nominee selected for the 
post of Director General. Jerry said he concurred with that view. 

Under the circumstances, | most strongly recommend to you that 
we try to get a friendly and acceptable individual—not an American— 
named to the Executive Secretariat and that we reserve all the influ- 
ence we can muster to put behind an American for the top billet. | 
hope that you will consider instructing your representatives at the 
U.N. to exert themselves to the utmost to gain that objective. | feel that 
our strength is underestimated by our own people, in view of all that 





‘Source: Department of State, Atomic Energy Files: Lot 57 D 688, IAEA—Director 
General 

‘Annex | of the Statute of the IAEA, provided for the creation of a Preparatory 
Commission, which would ‘remain in existence until this Statute comes into force and 
thereafter until the General Conference has convened and a Board of Governors has 
been selected in accordance with Article VI" of the Statute For text of Annex |, see 
Department of State Bulletin, November 19, 1956, pp. 827-828 
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we have done and that we are going to announce later this week. 
There must be some appreciation, if not for past favors, then for future 
ones. 
There is reason to believe that Stub Cole would accept such an 
appointment as a patrictic duty. No one else I can think of would give 
us so much assurance of Congressional support which will be ex- 
tremely important during the first few years of the life of the Agency. 
Cole has a long background of familiarity with the subject. I have 
known him for 14 years and his qualities of judgment and loyalty 
commend him to me for this post if he can be had. 

It would seem.to me best not to move into the area of second and 
third choices while there remains any prospect of putting the best man 
into this billet. 

Sincerely yours, 

Lewis 





164. Letter From the Secretary of Defense (Wilson) to the 
President's Special Assistant (Stassen) ' 


Washington, October 30, 1956. 


Dear HAROLD: Reference is made to your letter of September 7, 
1956°* regarding methods to be used in determining the relationship 
between levels of manpower and armaments. The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
consider, and | concur, that although a weapons / manpower ratio can 
be applied in the conventional armaments area, the many variables in 
nuclear weapons prevent the development of a realistic system of 
computation of nuclear weapons/manpower relationship. The prob- 
lem therefore becomes mainly one of finding an approach which pro- 
vides a method offering satisfactory safeguards for enforcement under 
a comprehensive disarmament system and offers minimum security 
risk for the United States if the method should be subverted or circum- 
vented by the Communists. 

It is fully recognized that every possible avenue should be ex- 
plored to preclude a surprise nuclear attack on the United States and 
its Allies. The advantages to bx gained by continuing to exhibit interest 
aid leadership in the establishment of an acceptable armaments con- 


‘Source: Department of State, Disarmament Files: Lot 58 D 133, Disarmament 
Policy. Top Secret 
* Document 153 
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trol system are also recognized. While we continue this vigorous initia- 
tive, however, the United States and free world strength must be 
maintained. We must avoid erosion of this strength by proposals call- 
ing for less than adequate control at the start. In the absence of any 
confidence in the good faith and integrity of the USSR, it is considered 
mandatory that adequate safeguards be installed at the outset to pro- 
vide against the probability of Soviet circumvention. 

Under these circumstances the problem of reducing the 
probability of a surprise nuclear attack through the limitation of nu- 
clear delivery systems appears to be the most satisfactory first step. 
The Inclosure hereto outlines a method for initial limitations of nuclear 
delivery systems. Upon the satisfactory implementation of the first 
step, the proposal provides for, as a second step, additional limitations 
of delivery systems, concurrent with limitations in the manpower/ 
conventional armaments area. Provisions are also made for controlling 
future production of nuclear weapons materials as well as past stock- 
piles. 

The Department of Defense is of the opinion that in arriving at 
any acceptable agreement with the Soviet Union on a satisfactory 
armaments control system, the methodology by which each participat- 
ing state reduces its armaments is secondary in importance to the 
degree to which such reductions are verified. 

The method outlined in the Inclosure represents an approach to 
the problem which appears worthy of further consideration. The con- 
cept of this method is in consonance with NSC Action 1513’ and the 
President's policy statement of 18 September 1956 on control of arma- 
ments. * It is not intended as a-final immutable formula complete in 
every detail, but rather as another idea to be considered in the search 
for an acceptable system. 

Sincerely yours, 





C.E. Wilson 


{Enclosure} 


A METHOD OF DETERMINING LEVELS OF ARMAMENT UNDER 
A COMPREHENSIVE DISARMAMENT SYSTEM 


1. During the course of staff discussions with the British in Janu- 
ary 1956, the United Kingdom submitted for U.S. consideration a 
proposal for computing numerical levels of conventional armaments 


* Document 112 

* Reference is presumably to Eisenhower's statement following the White House 
meeting on September 11, which Jackson communicated to Dulles, Wilson, Stassen, 
Strauss, and Radford on September 18; see footnote 2, Document 155 
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under a comprehensive disarmament system.’ The basic concept of 
the U.K. proposal was that limitations on armed forces and armaments 
would be expressed initially in terms of manpower, with the arma- 
ment levels to be determined by establishing a ratio of weapons to 
men. The U.K. proposal did not attempt to contro: or limit nuclear 
weapons. 

2. Although the weapons/manpower ratio is applicable in the 
conventional armaments area, it is not feasible to apply the same 
general yardstick to the weapon systems capable of delivering nuclear 
weapons. Because of the many variables in nuclear weapons, little 
meaningful control would result from any attempt to establish a nu- 
clear weapon /manpower ratio. Also, the relationship of manpower to 
armaments in the missile fields seems totally unpredictable at this 
time. 


3. The initial effort in any limitation and control of armaments 
should be made in the field of those armaments capable of long-range 
delivery of nuclear weapons in a surprise attack. 


4. From the viewpoint of the United States, the basic objectives of 
any armaments limitation and control system should be: 


a. To reduce initially the capability of the Sino-Soviet Bloc, in 
terms of major armaments capable of delivering nuclear weapons, 
through a gradual and safeguarded method, to a level below that 
necessary to inflict critical damage on the United States and its Allies. 

b. To reduce the remaining atomic delivery capability, conven- 
tional weapons, and the armed forces of the Sino-Soviet Bloc to a 
point which should eliminate the capability of the Communists to (1) 
obtain a victory in military conflict with the Western powers or (2) use 
the threat of military forces to obtain their objectives in conditions 
short of military conflict. 

c. To allow maximum flexibility of U.S. forces and weapon sys- 
tems, to include modernization. 

d. To eventually complement the reduction in armaments by a 
corresponding reduction in military manpower. 


5. The proposed method for control and limitation of armaments 
of major powers is broken down into three phases as outlined below. 
It is emphasized that this method must be considered within a com- 
prehensive disarmament system and not in isolation. 





* The British proposal was discussed with U.S. representatives in working level 
meetings, January 23-27, before the Prime Minister's visit to Washington in late Janu 
ary. The British proposal is best detailed in the British undated paper, “Numerical Levels 
of Conventional Armaments—Summary, attached as Annex A to a memorandum of 
conversation of the January 26 meeting (Department of State, Central Files, 600.0012/ 
1-2656), and a longer undated version of this summary, entitled “Numerical Levels of 
Conventional Armaments,” attached as Annex A to a memorandum of conversation of 
the January 27 meeting. (/bid_, 600.0012/1-2756) 
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Phase | 


A. Set up the initial organizational structure required to imple- 
ment the Armaments Control Plan. The executive body will consist of 
representatives from the United States, USSR, United Kingdom, Can- 
ada and France as permanent members.* Representatives from these 
states, hereafter to be called “Participating States,” will constitute the 
Executive Committee. Unanimous agreement of the Executive Com- 
mittee is mandatory on all matters of armaments control. 

B. The Executive Committee will devise an inspection plan for the 
initial verification of the military blueprints’ in Phase Il, and continu- 
ous verification for adherence to the Armaments Control Plan. 

C. Effective with the commencement of negotiations for this Plan, 
Participating States shall not give, sell, lease or otherwise transfer any 
nuclear weapon delivery systems, or parts thereof, to include plans or 
specifications, to any other state, for a period of three months. 


D. Upon agreement to an effective inspection system each Partici- 
pating State will submit to the Executive Committee a complete set of 


military blueprints. 

E. The Executive Committee will prescribe the procedures for the 
investigation of any alleged violation(s), and based on the findings 
thereof, the Executive Committee will determine if the Armaments 
Control Plan should continue, and if so, under what conditions. 


F When the Executive Committee determines that Phase | has 
been completed satisfactorily, the earliest possible date for the begin- 
ning of Phase Il will be determined, which will take into consideration 
the time necessary to develop the organizational structure for the 
implementation of Phase II. 


*in view of the political difficulties involved, negotiations toward an agreement 
may proceed with the understanding that if the principal measures are accepted by the 
Soviet Union and other key states, such of these measures as appropriate should be 
applied to Communist China in such manner as the political problems then permit. If 
application of the essential parts f the agreement to Communist China proves infeasi 
ble the United States should reserve the right to refrain from carrying out the commit 
ment until all states having significant military potential become participants [Footnote 
in the source text | 

’ As defined in Second Report of the Subcommittee of the Disarmament Commis 
sion, DC /71, dated 7 October 1955, Annex 20. [Footnote in the source text. Annex 20, 
entitled “Outline Plan for the implementation of the 21 July 1955 Presidential Proposal 
at Geneva Regarding Disarmament submitted by the United States to the subcommut 
tee on August 30, 1955, reads in part 

“The term “blueprint of military establishmen’. < aefined as consisting of the 
identification, strength, command structure and fisposition of personnel, units and 
equipment of all major land, sea and air forces, inc.uding organized reserves and para 
military; and a complete list of military plants, facilities, and installations with their 
locations.” (Department of State, 1O Files: Lot 70 A 6871, DC /SC.1/31)] 
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Phase Il 
(Approximate Duration One Year) 


A. Participating States will place in operational storage,* on an 
orderly time schedule, ten per cent of each type” of nuclear weapon 
delivery systems as declared in the military blueprints submitted to the 
Executive Committee in Phase |. Such armaments will be stored in the 
geographical confines of the mother country (e.g., U.S. nuclear 
weapon delivery systems will be stored in the United States), but in 
the custody of the Executive Committee. 

B. Concurrently with the implementation of the provisions of 
paragraph A, above, complete inspection of military blueprints will be 
conducted and the unimpeded right of access to verify such blueprints 
(for inclusion and omission) by aerial and ground inspection will be 
granted, thus providing a foundation of good faith on the part of 
Participating States for the further expansion of armaments control. 

C. Production of new armaments by each Participating State will 
be permitted. Since the lethal destructive capability of nuclear weapon 
delivery systems of any category generally does not increase radically 
in any given year, each Participating State will be permitted to substi- 
tute a modernized type of nuclear weapon delivery system for its 

on a like for like basis; e.g., one heavy bomber for one 
heavy bomber. Quantitatively, no more than 20 per cent of any cate- 
gory nuclear weapon delivery system can be modernized in Phase II. 
In no case will any Participating State at the end of Phase II have in its 
active inventory of nuclear weapon delivery systems more than 90 
percent of those categories of weapons so declared in the initial ex- 
change of military blueprints, or as amended as a result of subsequent 
inspections. 

D. Upon unanimous determination by the Executive Committee 
that Phase Il has been satis/actorily completed, Phase III will com- 
mence. 


* Operational Storage A condition wherein the elements of a systern are delivered to 
a specified storage pownt, placed in a minimum state of preservation, where such proce 
dures are applicable and accessible to designated personne! for preventive maimtenance 
[Footnote in the source text | 

* “Type” is considered to be a specific model within a category of nuclear weapons 
delivery systems, ¢g.. a B-52 as well as a B-36 within the heavy bomber category 
[Footnote in the source text | 
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Phase III 
(Approximate Duration 18 Months) 


A. Participating States will place in operational storage, on an 
orderly time schedule, an additional 15 per cent of each type of nu- 
clear weapon delivery system as declared in the military blueprints 
submitted to the Executive Committee in Phase |, or as amended as a 
result of subsequent inspections. In no case will any Participating State 
have in its active inventory at the end of Phase III more than 75% of 
the weapon delivery systems declared in the initial exchange of 
blueprints, or as amended as a result of subsequent inspections. 

B. The Executive Committee will implement a previously devel- 
oped weapon/manpower formula in the conventional armaments 
area, generally along the lines of the U.K. proposal, based on weapon/ 
manpower ratios developed from verified military blueprints. This will 
be applied in the reduction of conventional armaments. For illustrative 
purposes such reductions would presuppose, as a basis for measure- 
ment and in a specific manner to be mutually agreed, active military 
force levels of 2.5 million men for the US, USSR and China; 750,000 
for the UK and France. The force levels of other participating states 
would be considerably below the levels of the major members of the 
Executive Committee, account being taken of agreed criteria including 
demographic, geographic, economic and political factors, and provid- 
ing that the first phase levels of the active military forces of these 
states shall not exceed 500,000 unless special circumstances require an 
agreed exception. Excess conventional weapons will be placed in oper- 
ational storage in a manner similar to that in effect for nuclear weapon 
delivery systems. 

C. The Executive Committee will determine the procedure neces- 
sary to control not only future production of fissionable material for 
weapon purposes, but also existing stockpiles of such material. 

D. Upon completion of Phase III, the Executive Committee will 
evaluate the methodology used, and the degree of good faith mani- 
fested by each Participating State in implementing the control of arma- 
ments during Phases |, Il, and Ill. Based on these findings, the Com- 
mittee will determine what additional procedures or actions should 
take place. 





* See first “Footnote,” Page 2. [Footnote in the source text.| 
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165. Record of Action of a Special Meeting, Washington, 
November 21, 1956, 10 a.m.’ 





ANNEX TG NSC ACTION NO. 1553? 


1. The United States shouid propose that subsequent to December 
31, 1957—or as soon as possible thereafter and within one month after 
the establishment of a satisfactorily functioning inspection system to 
verify the commitment is accomplished—all future production of fis- 
sionable materials: 


a. Shall be subject to effective international inspection; and 
b. Shall be used or stockpiled exclusively for non-weapons pur- 
poses under international supervision. 


The inspection system, including appropriate ground, aerial, and 
scientific components, should be promptly and reciprocally installed 
and its effective operation in states having significant military poten- 
tial should be demonstrated to the satisfaction of the United States 
(and other key states), prior to the taking effect of commitment b. The 
continuing effectiveness of the inspection system and the continuing 
adherence of essential states having a significant military potential, 
shall be a condition for the continuation of the commitment. 


2. In studies and negotiations now under way relating to possible 
extensions of US-UK nuclear weapons cooperation, the United States 
should give early consideration to the effects upon the UK posture of 
the UK becoming a party to an agreement based on current U.S. 
disarmament proposals. The details of any arrangements for possible 
further assistance to the UK in the nuclear weapons field should be 
specifically approved by the President prior to any commitment to the 
UK. At an appropriate time Congress would be requested to amend 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 to the extent necessary 


3. The United States to propose that upon implementation of 1 
above, agreed, equitable, proportionate transfers of fissionable materi- 
als shall be commenced by states possessing nuclear weapons, in 
successive increments from previous production over to internation- 
ally inspected and supervised non-weapons purposes, including stock- 
piling, either national or international. The agreed transfer rate should 





‘Source: Department of State, Disarmament Files: Lot 58 D 133, Disarmament 
Policy. Top Secret. No drafting information is given on the source text. A covering 
memorandum attached to a copy of this record of action indicates that the President 
Acting Secretary of State, Stassen, Strauss, and Radford attended this meeting. (Eisen 
hower Library, Whitman File) A memorandum of conference prepared by Goodpaster 
indicates the time and place of the meeting and that it was also attended by Secretary of 
Defense Wilson, Bowie, Peasiee, William jackson, and Goodpaster (/bid_, DDE Diaries) 

’ Regarding NSC Action No. 1553, see footnote 5, Document 141 
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provide for the retention in the early phases of such a program of a 
very substantial nuclear weapons capability on the part of the United 
States. 

4. The United States to express willingness, contingent upon the 
agreement and implementation of 1 and 3 above, to agree with other 
nations to limit or to eliminate nuclear and thermonuclear test explo- 
sions thereafter, provided an effective inspection system to verify the 
fulfillment of the commitment has been installed. Pending such agree- 
ment the United States should propose that the nuclear powers pro- 
vide advance notice and permit limited international observation of 
tests. 

5. It is the purpose of the United States, as part of an armaments 
control system, to seek to assure that the sending of objects into outer 
space shall be exclusively for peaceful and scientific purposes and that 
under effective control the production of objects designed for travel in 
or projection through outer space for military purposes shall be pro- 

Therefore, the United States to propose that, contingent upon the 
establishment of effective inspection to verify the fulfillment of the 
commitment, all states agree to provide for international inspection of 
and participation in tests of outer space objects. 

6. The United States to continue negotiations in accordance with 
existing policy for the installation of the Eisenhower-type Geneva 
proposal, to be combined with the Bulganin-type ground control posts 
as a means of building international confidence and good will and 
lessening the prospect of war, which would facilitate reduction of 
armaments. 

7. The United States should insist that all agreements be subject to 
withdrawal upon notice of major violation and to complete or partial 
suspension for lesser violations, and a permissive procedure shall be 
included for stating in advance the intent to give notice of withdrawal 
if the agreement is not respected. This is necessary in order to safe- 
guard against one-sided consequences of violations and to provide for 
the inherent right of individual or collective self-defense as expressed 
in Article 51 of the United Nations Charter. ’ 

8. The United States should propose the progressive development 
and installation of an inspection and control system which would 
contribute reciprocally during the stages of its installation to increased 
safeguards against great surprise attack, and the United States should 
be willing to begin minor mutual reductions of armament and armed 


* Article $1 of the U.N. Charter reads in part 

7 in the present Charter shall impair the inherent right of individual or 
collective self-defense if an armed attack occurs against a Member of the United Na 
tions, until the Security Council has taken the measures necessary to maintain interna 
tonal peace and secunty 
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forces during the progressive installation of such an inspection system 
as a means of beginning such an opening up of the Soviet Union. Such 
minor reductions shall not in any event be greater than to reach the 
2,500,000 force level approved for a first stage in NSC Action No. 
1513. * Partial aerial surveillance coupled with ground posts and radar 
installations, under some circumstances, could fill such a description of 
a progressive development of an inspection system, but ground posts 
and radar installations without an aerial component would not be 
adequate. It is vitally important that there must be effective inspection 
for every portion of every agreement affecting armaments signed by 
the United States. 

9. If the principal measures of the foregoing courses of action are 
accepted by the Soviet Union, such of them as appropriate should be 
applied to China at such time and in such manner as the political 
problems permit. If application of the essential parts of the agreement 
to Communist China or other satellites of the USSR with a significant 
military potential proves infeasible, the United States should reserve 
the right to refrain from carrying out the commitment. The failure to 
successfully apply necessary limitations to China within a reasonable 
time shall be grounds for termination of any limitation on the United 
States. Care should be used in the time and manner of expressing the 
foregoing reservation to guard against the injection of Communist 
China into the negotiations contrary to the U.S. position on the politi- 





166. Letter From the Secretary of Defense (Wilson) to the 
Secretary of State’ 


Washington, December 5, 1956 


Dear Mr. Secretary: Reference Mr. Murphy's letter of 27 Novem- 
ber in response to Mr. Robertson's letter of 23 October,’ I feel it is 
necessary at this time further to clarify our proposal regarding amend 
ments to the Atomic Energy Act 





‘Source: Department of State, 5/AE Files: Lot 68 D 358, Amendments to Atomix 
Energy Act of 1954. Top Secret 
' Neither printed (Both ibid ) 
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Upon reassessment, considering the advice of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff,’ I have determined that from the Defense point of view our 
present requirement is limited to legislative authority permitting trans- 
fer of atomic weapons to Canada in time of peace. It ‘s therefore my 
present intention to press for Congressional action only on this much 
of our original proposal ‘ during the forthcoming session of Congress. 


suggest that after you have been able to assess the political aspects of 

this latest proposal, it would be desirable if we could meet to discuss it 

with a view to making a joint recommendation to the President. ° 
Sincerely yours, 


C.E. Wilson 


*No information from the joint Chiefs of Staff on this subject has been found 
between the time of a May 29 memorandum to Secretary Wilson. enclosed with Robert. 
son's October 23 letter, and the date of this letter 

* Expressed in Robertson s October 23 letter 

* In a letter to Wilson, December 21, Dulles responded that he agreed there were 

and 


ments to Atomic Energy Act of 1954) 





167. Memorandum of a Conversation, White House, 
Washington, December 26, 1956' 


SUBIECT 
Nuclear Tests 
PARTICIPANTS 


The President 

Mr john Foster Dulles, Secretary of State 

Brigadier General Andrew | Goodpaster The White House 
Mr Robert Murphy Deputy Under Secretary of Scate 


‘Source Eisenhower Library, Whitman File Dulles Herter Series Secret Drafted 
by Murphy Retyped in $/S-RO on December 29 A handwritten notation by Good 
paster at the end of the source text reads Revised version Previo_s text destroyed (1 
destroyed cy #2 of 7, series A) G’ A memorandum from Greene to Goodpaster 
December 31 regarding the December 26 memorandum of conversation reads 

We have revised the memorandum of conversation concerning muclear tests to 
take into account the corrections you telephoned to my office on Saturday [December 
29) A copy of the revision is enclosed 

All copes of the previous version have been recalled and destroyed = (/bid ) 
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The President referred to 25 nuclear tests proposed by Admiral 
Lewis Strauss of the Atomic Energy Commission starting May Ist, all 
of which were to take place in Nevada with no exceptions. He ex- 
pressed some doubt as to the advisability of these tests. Practically all 
of these explosions would be small. 

The Secretary said he saw no difficulty with tests contemplated 
for Nevada, mentioning that there recently had been tests inside the 
Soviet Union which had provoked little comment. 





168. Memorandum of a Conversation, Department of State, 
Washington, January 11, 1957, 4:45-4:55 p.m.’ 


SUBJECT 
Disarmament and European Secunty 


PARTICIPANTS 
US. Side French Sede 
The Secretary of State Mr C. Pineau, French Foreign Minister 
Assistant Secretary, C McCardle Mr H Alphand French Ambassador 
Assistant Secretary, Francis Wilcox Mr. C. Lucet, French Minister 
Acting Assistant Secretary C Burke Mr F de Laboulaye, Counselor of 

Fibrick French Embassy 

Mr. William R. Tyler, WE Mr |. Beliard, Press Officer, Prench 


Foregn Office 


Mr. Pineau paid tribute to the Secretary's remarks at the NATO 
Meeting in Paris in December 1956 with reference to European secu- 
rity.’ He said that they had greatly reassured the French Government 


Mr. Pineau suggested that problems of disarmament and Euro- 
pean security should be kept under constant review by the four Gov- 
ernments of the United States, the United Kingdom, France and West- 
ern Germany. The Germans are particularly worried about this 
question because they are not members of the United Nations and, as 
such, do not participate in the work of the subcommittee on disarma- 
ment. Such a review would, however, be also of interest to the three 
other powers, as, according to Mr. Pineau, the Subcommittee on Dis- 





‘Source: Department of State, Central Piles, 600 0012/1-1157. Secret. Drafted by 
Tyler and cleared by Elbrick 

’ Regarding the North Atlant Counc! Ministenal meeting held in Pans December 
11-14, see volume rv 
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in the UN is staffed by people who are specialists in dis- 


iii teh aa Canmttans enenr dates ard at on Rd ee 
to believe that they would be glad for such talks to be held. In discuss- 
ing the venue of such talks, the Secretary thought they might be 
usefully held here in Washington. He said that perhaps the German 
Ambassador here might be informed of the idea and it could be sug- 
gested that the talks be held here. If this were acceptable to the 
German Government, a working group could be set up. The Secretary 
stressed the need for avoiding any publicity on these talks and Mr. 


Pineau agreed. 





169. Telegram From the Mission at the United Nations to the 
Department of State’ 


New York, january 17, 1957—7 p.m 


Delga 536. Re Disarmament. Kuznetsov and Sobolev (USSR) at 
their request talked to Lodge and Stassen regarding disarmament at 
UN at 10 am January 17 

Kuznetsov said he wished to discuss four points 


1. Would the US clarify the reaffirmation of the Eisenhower Ge- 
neva proposals on the one hand and the reference to progressive 
in 

2. In a reduction to the level of 2.5 million how much air inspec 
tion and other inspection would be needed?’ 


' Source: Department of State, Central Piles, 330 13/1-1757. Secret; Priority 
, the US proposals for progressive inspection and force levels see port 
8 of the Annex to NSC Action No 1553, Document 1127. The United States submitted 


these and other disarmament proposals in a memorandum to the First C ommuittee of the 


C omtemwed 
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Saar eae Ge Ut aptaten on the 1.5 anillion Snel lovel end on 
hy yew ATO Pact ~ and European serial photograph —t ay 
saw Pact act territory, i 
USSR had noted that Ambassador Lodge's opening slatemnent had 
not covered these points. 

4. The USSR was willing to consider a procedural resolution and 
did the US have a reaction to the Soviet resolution including the 
Special Assembly provision. ° 

Lodge responded that he would ask Stassen to comment on the 
first three and he would cover the resolution. 


Stassen stated with reference to (1) That the US continued to be 
willing to implement the complete Eisenhower Geneva proposal as a 
first step, but US did not insist that this must be an exclusive gateway. 
If an agreement could be reached on adequate inspection for some 
other first step, this would be considered. The US continued to believe 
that a comprehensive inspection system must include an aerial compo- 
nent. 

(2) The inspection system could be progressively installed concur- 
rent with first step reductions to two and a half million measurement. 
Precise method of progressive installation was a matter of technical 
agreement involving military experts. US did not have a rigid pattern 
in mind. 

(3) It continued to be US view that reduction below 2.5 million 
level required progress in settling some of political issues. US did 
consider that successful implementation of a first step of arms reduc- 
tion would improve climate of negotiations for political settlements. 
But at present time with unsettled Far East and China issues, divided 
Germany and Near East problems, US could not agree to levels of one 
and a half million even under an inspection system. US policy was to 
contemplate reductions below two and half million with parallel polit- 
ical settlements under an adequate inspection system. US had not 
commented on European disarmament portions in Soviet November 
17 proposals because such discussion seemed more appropriate for 
subcommittee and US was not clear whether Soviets envisioned 
reunification of Germany in connecti..1 with its proposals for arms 
reduction. US position that reuni’:..on of Germany was essential 


U.N. General Assembiy on January 12, 1957; see Documents on Disarmament, 1945-1959, 
vol. Il, pp. 731-734 

’ The Soviet proposals on these matters were submitted as a declaration on the 
question of disarmament and reduction of international tension by Bulganin along with 
his letter to Eisenhower, November 17, 1956, printed ibid, vol. |, pp. 721-729, and 
Department of State Bulletin, january 21, 1957, pp. 90-93 

* For Lodge's opening statement made in the First Committee of the U.N. General 
Assembly on January 14, see ibid., February 11, 1957, pp. 225-228 

*The Soviet draft resolution introduced in the First Committee on January 14, 
calling for a special session of the General Assembly on disarmament, is printed in 
Documents on Disarmament, 1945-1959, vol. Il, pp. 737-738 
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and would improve security of Europe and of world and would in fact 
be mutually desirable was well known to Soviet Union and had been 
eS eres on cee Nap 
The US continued to contemplate that European 
toes anil tadicdy collin toa tata Ee teeneoton oe 
armaments in Europe and a European security arrangement. 

(4) Ambassador Lodge advised the Soviets of the Western and 
Indian agreement on a procedural resolution (see following tele- 
gram),° gave Kuznetsov a copy, and said the US was willing to have 
the USSR cosponsor and would like to put the resolution in Friday. 
Kuznetsov said that the Soviet delegation would study the draft, and 
would advise during the day whether it was necessary to obtain Mos- 
cow reaction, in which case Friday wouldn't give enough time. 

Kuznetsov ncted absence of reference to a special session of the 
GA on disarmament. The US view was explained that such a special 
assembly or broad convention should only come after agreement by 
principal powers concerned on substance. The example of the IAEA 
negotiations was noted. Some reference of this kind was possible. The 
US considered it more desirable to leave out reference to special as- 
sembly at the present time. 

In closing, Stassen asked whether the Soviets had any reaction to 
the nuclear portions of the Eisenhower proposals. Kuznetsov stated 
that he did not have any other than that it was better to start with the 
prohibition of nuclear tests. 

Stassen also confirmed that the US considered that a sound ade- 
quately inspected opening step in either the nuclear or conventional or 
surprise attack problem or a combination of all should be favorably 
considered. 

(Kuznetsov advised officer of US Mission later in day that he had 
sent resolution to Moscow. Kuznetsov has been advised that India and 


Japan have agreed to cosponsor.) 
Lodge 


* Deiga 537 from New York, January 17, quoted the revised text of a U.S. draft 
resolution on disarmament. The revised text incorporated changes suggested by India 
and was also given to France, the United Kingdom, Canada, the Soviet Union, Australia, 
El Salvador, Japan, Norway, and Yugoslavia. (Department of State, Central Files, 
600.0012/1-1757) 
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170. Memorandum of a Conversation Between the Secretary of 
State and the President's Special Assistant (Stassen), 
Secretary Dulles’ Residence, Washington, January 20, 1957, 


11 a.m.-1 p.m.’ 


I conferred for about two hours with Mr. Stassen, from 11:00 to 
1:00, at my house on Sunday, January 20th. 

We discussed primarily the disarmament situation and a draft 
cable.... 

I referred to the talks which we had had about Canada, etc., 
during the week with the Defense officials and Admiral Strauss and 
the feeling then expressed that it would be undesirable to open up 
problems of this kind with Congress close on the heels of the Egyptian 
fracas* and the feeling by many members of Congress that the British 
and the French had violated their agreements with us with respect to 
the use of matériel for NATO purposes only. 


Mr. Stassen pointed out that the British did not want to be in a 
position where there was in effect agreement between the Russians 
and ourselves and they would seem to be in the role of obstructionists 
at that juncture. I said I could appreciate their concern but doubted 
that favorable Congressional action could be obtained on the basis of 
what to many must seem like a very remote contingency. Mr. Stassen 
seemed not to be persuaded that this was impractical. He pointed out 
that similar doubts had been held with respect to getting Congres- 
sional approval for the President's “Atoms for Peace” plan and yet 
this had been proved to be easily possible. 


I said that whoever might be right about this | thought it was a 
mistake to have the British come here under the illusion that we 
thought that an exception in their favor could be readily obtained from 
Congress. | said this would also raise the question of other NATO 
arrangements. Mr. Stassen said that he recognized this and felt that we 
would have to include some plan for what he called an ‘elite’ corps 
drawn from other countries who would have atomic weapons. 


I pointed out that this opened up a very complicated vista and 
Stassen agreed but still felt that we should proceed. 

I went over the draft telegram and Stassen concurred in it, but 
suggested a minor change at the end, to which | agreed. 





' Source: Eisenhower Library, Dulles Papers, General Memoranda of Conversation 
Secret; Personal and Private. Drafted by Dulles 

’ The words ‘close’ and “heels” have been inserted in handwriting, the latter word 
replacing the word “eve” which was deleted from the source text. “The Egyptian fracas” 
refers to the Suez crisis in October 1956 
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Mr. Stassen thereupon discussed the general question of limita- 
tion of armament in Europe as related to the reunification of Germany. 
He felt that we might have to agree to take our troops out of Germany 
and agree to a sharp limitation on German armament in order to get 
reunification. I said there was not only the problem of German reunifi- 
cation, but also the problem of the status of the satellites. If there were 
really independent governments in Eastern Europe, then the problem 
of Western European security would take on a different complexion. | 
doubted, however, that it was wise to think in terms of United States 
withdrawals from Europe merely on the assumption that Germany 
would be reunified. Mr. Stassen asked whether I did not feel that the 
independence of the satellites would come about if Soviet forces were 
withdrawn from the satellites. I said that that was an oversimplifica- 
tion. There were too many ways of keeping control. I pointed out that 
there were no Soviet forces in Czechoslovakia. It was like the problem 
of disarmament “controls” —full of practical complexities. 

I mentioned Pineav 5 suggestion of a four-power group, including 
Germany, dealing with disarmament as it related to German reunifica- 
tion.’ Mr. Stassen thought this a good idea and again suggested the 
desirability of his going to Bonn for a conference with Adenauer, Von 
Brentano, ‘ etc. | made no comment. 


> See Document 168. 
* Heinrich von Brentano, West German Minister of Foreign Affairs 





171. Memorandum for the Record, by the President's Staff 
Secretary (Goodpaster)' 


Washington, January 25, 1957. 


Governor Stassen called me yesterday to report action at the 
United Nations on disarmament. Working closely with Ambassador 
Lodge he was approaching agreement for the United States with co- 
sponsors on a resolution of a procedural nature referring all substan- 
tive proposals to the Disarmament Comrnittee for consideration. * The 
co-sponsors are the UK, France, Canada, India, Japan, Norway, Brazil, 
El Salvador, Yugoslavia and the Soviet Union. ’ 


' Source: Eisenhower Library, Staff Secretary Records, Disarmament 

* Regarding this resolution, which the U.N. General Assembly passed on February 
14, see footnote 5, Document 169, and footnote 2, infra 

’ Another cosponsor of the final resolution was Australia 
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The resolution includes a specific passage as follows: “and give 
continued consideration to the plan of Mr. Eisenhower, President of 
the United States of America, for exchanging military blueprints and 
mutual aerial inspection and the plan of Mr. Bulganin, Prime Minister 
of the USSR, for establishing control posts at strategic centers.” 

In addition, the sponsors have agreed not to ask for a separate 
vote on any other issue (such as testing). 

In all, Governor Stassen considers this to be a favorable outcome 
from the standpoint of the United States. He said he had cleared all of 
this actior, with State, Defense and Admiral Strauss. I asked if he had 
talked with Secretary Dulles, and he said he had been unable to get 
him but would call him before the day was out. He said he felt 
confident this action was in accord with Secretary Dulles’ views. 


| advised Governor Adams and the President of the above. 


G 
Brigadier General, USA 





172. Letter From the Representative at the United Nations 
(Lodge) to the President’ 


New York, January 26, 1957. 


Dear Mr. Presipent: The United Nations Political Committee 
(where the essential decisions take piace) has just voted a so-called 
“procedural” resolution which refers all disarmament proposals to the 
Subcommittee. * 


1. It is significant that all proposals for ceasing H-bomb tests are 
“buried” by being identified «| date alone. This is noteworthy because 
of the great support in the U.N. for ceasing tests. 

2. It contains special mention of the “open sky” plan. 

3. The resolution passed unanimously. None of the many “pet” 
projects were brought to a vote. 


‘Source: Eisenhower Library, Whitman File, Administration Series, Lodge. The 
President initialed the source text 

* Regarding this resolution, see footnote 5, Document 169. On February 14, the 
U.N. General Assembly adopted the proposal a» Resolution 1011 (XI) by a vote of 76-0 
For text, see Documents on Disarmament, 1945-1959, voi. Il, pp. 747-748, or Yearbook of 
the United Nations, 1956, pp. 103-104 
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the popularity of stopping H-bomb tests, I would have 
settled for a resolution in which this was avoided. But not only did we 
get this: we also got special mention of “open sky” voted unani- 
mously. This is the first Russian vote in any way friendly to “open 

Our United States tactics consisted in getting Indian approval for 
our resolution, then getting Japan. After these had been secured | felt 
sure that the U.S.S.R. would come along. 

The fact that Harold Stassen was able to give me prompt decisions 
made all the difference and | wish to pay tribute to the results he has 
achieved in developing a positive United States position which en- 
ables us really to take the initiative—something which was impossible 
under the old state of affairs. This also made it possible to get maxi- 
mum results from my tactics and my connections here. He was at all 
times most intelligent and cooperative. 

It is all a tribute to the intelligent policies you have launched and 
the practical system you have set up. ’ 

I thought you might like this first-hand report. | enclose a copy of 
the resolution. ‘ 

With warm and respectful regard ° 

Faithfully yours, 


Cabot L. 


’ This and the preceding paragraph were bracketed and the following words added 
in the President's handwriting in the margin. ‘extract & send to Sec. Dulles 
* Not attached to the source text 


* This phrase of the complimentary close was in Lodge s handwriting 





173. Memorandum of a Conversation Between the Secretary of 
State and the Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission 
(Strauss), Department of State, Washington, February 14, 
1957" 


Admiral Strauss showed me a recent letter from British Minister 
Noble to Mr. Stassen* with reference to the possible separation of 
control of atomic testing from the general question of disarmament. He 
said that unless | felt otherwise, he would like to menison to Caccia 


' Source: Department of State, Disarmament Files Lot 58 D 133, Chronological File 
Secret. Drafted by Dulles 
* Not printed. (/bid_, Disarma.nent Policy) 
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that he hoped that the British would not take any decision in this 
respect without previously giving the United States a chance to be 
heard further. I said | saw no objection to his expressing his views in 
this sense to Caccia, but that | would like to have a memorandum of 
the conversation for our records. ’ 

[Here follows discussion regarding EURATOM |] 


"No record of 4 conversation between Strauss and Caccia has been found in 
Department of State files 





174. Telegram From the Embassy in the United Kingdom to the 
Department of State’ 


London, March 4, 1957—noon. 


4623. In my initial courtesy call on Macmillan Friday afternoon, ’ 
conversation generally confined to amenities. PM was cordial and in 
good spirits, although | thought he seemed somewhat tired. He is 
evidently greatly looking forward to the Bermuda meeting,’ but did 
not raise matters of substance in connection with the issues which will 
be discussed there. He expressed hope that agenda could be restricted 
to as few subjects as possible. 

Macmillan referred to forthcoming further round of disarmament 
talks here and noted his concern at possibility Soviets might at some 
time decide to talk seriously on disarmament. He speculated on dan- 
gers which would result from any appreciable disarmament at this 
time in the light of the uncertainties of the international situation, 
mentioning obvious Soviet superiority if arms should be mutually 
reduced to extent, as he put it, that both sides should be left with 
walking sticks. While at on: point in discussion this subject he ap- 
peared to place reliance on tn>-wire concept of European defense, he 
readily agreed in response to our comment that force shield in Europe 
is essential. 

PM also raised subject of situation which has developed with the 
UN as instrument for execution Western policies and objectives. He 
did not dwell at any length on familiar UK theme that original Western 
comtrols over UN actions have been frustrated in recent past, creating 
dangerous situation for Western powers in future. He confined himself 


' Source. Department of State, Centra! Files, 330.13/3-457. Secret 
"March | 
* See Document 179 
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to referring to procedural difficulties in operating body such as UN 
which has not built up background of parliamentary practice and 
regulation essential to such institutions. 





Whitney * 


‘John Hay Whitney presented his credentals on February 28 





175. Memorandum of Discussion at the 315th Meeting of the 
National Security Council, Washington, March 6, 1957 ' 


[Here follows a paragraph listing the participants at the meeting. | 


1. US. Policy on Contre! of Armaments (Annex to NSC Action No. 1553; 
NSC Actions Nos. 1419 and 1513 and the Annex thereto)’ 


Prior to the opening of the Council meeting, Governor Stassen 
asked the undersigned to distribute to key members of the National 
Security Council a lengthy document entitled “Briefing Book—Dis- 
armament—March 5, 1957” (a copy of this document is filed in the 
minutes of the meeting). ’ 

After a brief introduction by Mr. Cutler, Governor Stassen indi- 
cated that he was prepared now to report to the National Security 
Council on the preparations which he had made for the forthcoming 
London meeting of the Subcommittee of the United Nations Disarma- 
ment Commission. He emphasized that these preparations, which he 
would now present to the Council, had previously been gone over 
with the Secretary of State. 

Governor Stassen then referred to a series of basic decisions made 
by the President on November 21, 1956 (NSC Action No. 1553 and 
Annex thereto). These, he informed the Council, formed the policy 
basis for his forthcoming negotiations. He pointed out that since this 
date there had been extensive meetings of the staff of the interdepart- 
mental committee as well as of special task groups. Governor Stassen 
requested that during his formal presentation members of his staff 


' Source: Eisenhower Library, Whitman File, NSC Records. Top Secret. Drafted by 
Gleason on March 7 

* For NSC Action No. 1553, see footnote 5. Document 141. The Annex is printed as 
Document 165. Regarding NSC Action No 1419. see footnote 8, Document 45 For NSC 
Action No. 1513 and its Annex, see Document 112 


* Neither the briefing book nor the minutes have been found mm the Eisenhower 
Library or Department of State files 
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might come into the Cabinet Room to assist in the presentation. At its 
conclusion, these staff members would be invited to leave, so that 
there would be no problem respecting Council discussion. 

Governor Stassen proceeded to brief the Council along the lines 
of an outline, a copy of which is included in the minutes of the 
meeting. For his description of a possible program for the progressive 
installation of an inspection and control system to safeguard the 
United States against surprise attack, Governor Stassen called on 
Colonel Willis. The latter set forth the current concept for a “Progres- 
sive Installation of Aerial Inspection”, with particular reference to the 
capabilities of the Soviet Union for an attack against the United States. 

At the conclusion of Colonel Willis’ brief statement, Governor 
Stassen called on Mr. Tidwell, of CIA,* for a discussion of the Soviet 
guided missiles program. Mr. Tidwell stated that the information 
which he had presented came from a National Intelligence Estimate on 
the subject now being compiled. * 

Mr. Tidwell’s comments were followed by a brief statement on 
Soviet submarine capabilities and the presentation of the concept for a 
progressive installation of inspection, including both the aerial and 
ground elements. 

After further comments and elucidation by Governor Stassen, Mr. 
Peaslee was invited to discuss briefly the contents of Tab H of the 
“Briefing Book—Disarmament” referred to above. Tab H was entitled 
“Draft of Provisions for a Disarmament Treaty and Statute of Arma- 
ments Regulation Organization”. At the conclusion of Mr. Peaslee’s 
remarks, Governor Stassen’s staff members were invited to leave, and 
Governor Stassen closed his formal statement with some remarks on 
plans for the departure of the delegation to the London meeting. He 
then said that the subject was open for general discussion. 


Secretary Dulles observed that it was, of course, very important 
that we should all have a clear idea of where we wanted to go in the 
forthcoming negotiations. He said he believed that Governor Stassen 
would be the first person to agree that such a presentation as Governor 
Stassen had just provided was merely an illustrative exposition. There 
was certainly no reason to think that the Soviets would accept the 
general plans that Governor Stassen had described, because they 
would believe that his approach to a progressive installation of an 
inspection system would be too favorable to the United States. So, 
while Governor Stassen’s plan was interesting and useful, it was not at 
all likely to eventuate in the near future as a reality. 


* William A. Tidwell, Office of the Assistant Director, Ot..ce of Research and Re- 

s, CIA 

* NIE 11-5-57, “Soviet Capabilities and Probable Programs in the Guided Missile 
Field. dated March 12, not printed. (Department of State, INR-NIE Files) 
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As far as the actual negotiations at London were concerned, Sec- 
retary Dulles said it was his understanding that the U.S. delegation 
would limit itself to the presentation before the Subcommittee of dis- 
armament proposals which had been approved by the National Secu- 
rity Council and the President. While certain other matters related 
thereto have been explored by Governor Stassen and his interdepart- 
mental committee, Secretary Dulles stated that there would be no 
formal presentation of these other matters at the London meeting 
unless they likewise had been approved by the Council and the Presi- 
dent in the meantime. Secretar: Dulles stated that this applied particu- 
larly to the matters presented aind discussed by Mr. Peaslee (Draft of 
Provisions for a Disarmament Treaty and Statute of Armaments Regu- 
lation Organization). 1 short, this material would not be used in 
London without prior .nsultation back in Washington. Secretary Dul- 
les pointed out that he had only seen this particular material yester- 
day, and he further believed that it was not desirable for the NSC to 
make a decision at this time on the matters presented by Mr. Peaslee. 
Secretary Dulles expressed special concern over the pechiem of Com- 
munist China in the general context of a disarmament proposal. 

Governor Stassen pointed out that the matters discussed by Mr. 
Peaslee had been developed by a joint departmental group. They had 
not, however, been approved at the top level in the several responsible 
agencies. Secretary Dulles said that of course staff people could not 
commit the Department of State, and so he presumed that they could 
not commit the Deps ent of Defense. The State Department needed 
more time to study these matters, and Secretary Dulles repeated his 
previously expressed view on the light in which material presented by 
Mr. Peaslee should be handled, including the reminder that the Tab H 
material went beyond any NSC decisions taken to date. 

Admiral Strauss said that apropos of the Secretary of State's point, 
he would like to call attention to the statement in Tab E of the ‘“Brief- 
ing Book’’—that is, the proposal contained therein that “all future 
production of fissionable materials shall be used exclusively for na- 
tional or internationa: non-weapons purposes under international su- 
pervision, beginning one month after the establishment of an effective 
inspection system to verify the commitment.” What precisely did the 
term “establishment” mear? Here was an area in which the definitions 
of words became very important. Did “establishment” merely mean 
the creation, or did it mear the actual installation and effective opera- 
tion, of an inspection system? Governor Stassen replied by saying that 
the matter which occasioned Admiral Strauss’ anxiety had been han- 
died on page 2 of Tab H by language which specifically safeguarded 
the U.S. national interest. Indeed, this was an example of the very 
meticulous work which his lawyers had done. 
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Governor Stassen also expressed his agreement with the proposi- 
tion that no commitments could be made on behalf of the United 
States at the London meeting on any matter not covered by the afore- 
mentioned NSC Actions setting forth our disarmament policies, unless 
these other matters had received the approval of the President and the 
Secretary of State. 

Mr. Cutler expressed his understanding that Governor Stassen’s 
report was merely an explanatory report, and that none of the papers 
in the “Briefing Book” were to be considered binding on the U.S. 
Government, and that no commitments and no action was expected by 


the National Security Council at the present meeting. 

Secretary Dulles referred to a point earlier made by Governor 
Stassen, that certain matters not covered by approved NSC policy 
might be the subject of discussion by Governor Stassen at London 
with our allies. Secretary Dulles believed that if this course of action 
were followed, it must be pursued with great caution in order to avoid 


any possibility of appearing to make any U.S. commitment to our 
allies. If such views are advanced and discussed, the discussion must 


be explicitly made on a purely personal basis unless, again, we here 
back home provide approval in advance. 


The President expressed his agreement with the point made by 
Secretary Dulles. Paraphrasing Secretary Dulles’ remarks, he stated 
that in effect the Secretary had stated that all such proposals were to 
be presented at London on a purely personal basis by Governor Stas- 
sen and his associates. They were not to be presented on any other 
basis without the approval of Governor Stassen’s chief. 

Secretary Dulles said he had one other important matter to com- 
ment on. This bore on the Executive Branch’s relations with the Sen- 
ate. Up to this time our disarmament projects have not been taken 
very seriously in the U.S. Senate. None of the Senators think that 
disarmament will come to anything, and they are relatively indifferent 
to what we say. If, however, there should be forthcoming any indica- 
tion that the Soviets might really be willing to come some distance 
toward meeting our disarmament position, we should have to lay the 
groundwork as to the possible wording of a treaty before the Senate. 
The Senate would obviously wish to be associated in the preparation 
and development of so significant a treaty 

The President commented that the Senate should be made aware 
that they are welcome to participate in such deliberations now if they 
wished to go. Secretary Dulles replied that this matter had been dis- 
cussed by him only yesterday, and he didn’t believe that any of the 
Senators were ready to go now. The President agreed that it was 
iniikely 
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Secretary Wilson said he had some general thoughts to lay before 
the meeting. He said that of course he understood the vital need to 
protect the United States from being outwitted by the Soviets in the 
development of a disarmament program. He also knew that it was the 
purpose and objective of the United States to “cool off” the arma- 
ments race. Nevertheless, he believed in the desirability of what he 
callec “a look at the books”. It might be highly advantageous if the 
powerful countries of the world were to make a clear statement of 
their existing armaments prior to the inspection process. If such mat- 
ters were handled in good faith, the whole world would gain by it. In 
short, we might make a little more progress toward our objective if 
both sides tried to do something more than gain an advantage the one 
over the other. 


The President observed that he had supposed that Secretary Wil- 
son's “look at the books” was the essential idea in his earlier proposal 
for an exchange of blueprints. 

Secretary Wilson said that he had also another point, relating to 
the possibility of reducing the level of U.S. armed forces to 2.5 million. 
He said he believed that we were going to be compelled to reduce to 
that level anyway because of budgetary considerations and in terms of 
our ability to finance our level of forces and at the same time to do the 
other things we needed to do in the area of national defense. Accord- 
ingly, if we had to go down to the 2.5 million level anyhow, could not 
this fact be made the basis for some kind of advantageous deal with 
the Soviet Union? 

Governor Stassen pointed out that he and his associates had had 
firmly in mind over the last two years that the prospects for a work- 
able disarmament agreement with the Soviet Union were very thin 
indeed. The only reason that we do not think such an agreement is 
wholly impossible is our belief that it is in the mutual interest of the 
United States and of the Soviet Union not to become involved in a ten- 
year armaments race. It is this belief which has caused us to continue 
our patient probings in the effort to change the course of armaments 


development in the world 

Secretary Wilson said that of course we were already in an arma- 
ments race with the Soviet Union. The only hopeful sign was that both 
our people and the people of the Scviet Union were tired of bearing 
the weight of developing armaments 

Secretary Humphrey referred to Secretary Wilson's earlier point 
about the reduction of the level of U.S. forces to 2.5 million. He said he 
thought that this was an important and useful suggestion. After all, the 
Council knew that we were going to have to reduce the level of our 
armed forces very quickly as well as very substantially. If we have got 
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should be based solely upon the approved 


mation. such se should be on a resid 
ao official , positions or commitments sof the the 
U.S. Government and ) they would have to be referred to gov- 


ernments for specific authority, if the discussions indicared that 


pon bane the U.S. Senate should be ad- 
of t noting ond that Geese would be farther consuie 


Note: The above actions, as approved by the President, subse- 
quently transmitted to the Secretary of State and the Special Assistant 
to the President for Disarmament 


[Here follow agenda items 2 and 3 | 
S. Everett Gleason 


* Paragraphs a-< and the Note that follow constitute NSC Action No 1676, ap 
by the President on March 8 (Department of State S/S-NSC (Miscellaneous) 
Let 66 D 95. NSC Actions) 
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176. Telegram From the Department of State to the Embassy in 
the United Kingdom’ 


Washington, March 6, 1957—5:18 p.m. 


6112. Re disarmament. Following text of letter sent by Stassen to 
Noble March 6. 
Begin verbatim text. 


Thank you for your letter of February 7, 1957,° noting the accep- 
tance by Her Majesty's Government of the formula ened ad tm 4 
dum at our meeting of January 31.‘ 

I am authorized to inform you that the United States Government 
also accepts the formula and welcomes the support which the United 
Kingdom is prepared to give to the United States disarmament propos- 
als. Also, your understanding with respect to negotiations in regard to 
the United Kingdom nuclear posture in the event of an affirmative 
reaction by the USSR corresponds tc our own. 

I have also taken note of your statement to the effect that the 
United Kingdom wishes to review the whole question of limiting nu- 
clear test explosions in the light of the technical discussions which 
took place in Washington. For our part, we are considering the views 
as bY you and your associates during these discussions. You 

recall that the United States position is that no test limitation 
should become effective prior to implementation, under adequate in- 
spection, of agreements regarding the cessation of nuclear production 
for weapons purposes and transfers of fissionable material from previ- 
ous uction to peaceful purposes; we have not yet been able to see 
a solution to the difficulties attendant on an independent test limita- 
tion agreement. 

It is my understanding from a statement which you made towards 
the end of our meeting of January 31 that you would recommend to 
Her Majesty's Government that there be further consultations between 
our two governments before the United ~~ -Y~ made any public 
statement regarding any new proposal on the question of limiting 
nuclear test explosions. | would appreciate your informing me at your 
convenience if Her Majesty’s Government agrees to this position. 

End verbatim text. 


[Here follows the text of Noble’s February 7 letter to Stassen.] 
Dulles 





‘Source: Department of State, Central Files, 600.0012/3-657. Top Secret. Drafted 
by Baker, cleared by Toner and Wolf, and approved by Walmsley. 

? Dulles noted in a memorandum to Stassen, March 5, that an enclosed draft reply 
to Noble, which already had the concurrence of Stassen, DOD, and AEC, constituted a 
satisfactory response to Noble's February 7 letter. (/bid., 600.0012/3-557) 

* Not printed. (/bid., Disarmament Files: Lot 58 D 133, Disarmament Policy) 

* Attached to Noble's letter, nci printed. Noble headed a British delegation which 
met with Dulles, Stassen, and other American officials in Washington, January 30-31, to 
discuss disarmament policy. Summaries of the meetings are in telegrams 5290 and 5323 
to London, January 31 and February 1. (/bid., Central Files, 600.0012/1-3157 and 
600.0012/ 2-157, respectively) 
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177. Editorial Note 


The Subcommittee of the United Nations Disarmament Commis- 
sion held 71 meetings (87th to 157th inclusive) in London between 
March 18 and September 6. Instructions for these negotiations are 
contained in Secretary of State Dulles’ letter to Harold E. Stassen, 
dated March 1. (Department of State, Central Files, 330.13/3-557) 
The Fourth Report of the Subcommittee of the Disarmament Commis- 
sion, dated August 1 (U.N. doc. DC/112) and the Fifth Report of the 
Subcommittee, dated September 11 (U.N. doc. DC/113), are ibid., 1O 
Files: Lot 70 A 6871, DC/112 and DC/113. Several proposals, work- 
ing papers, memoranda, and statements made during these meetings 
are printed in Documents on Disarmament, 1945-1959, volume II, pages 
752 ff. Verbatim records of all these meetings are in Department of 
State, IO Files: Lot 70 A 6871, DC/SC.1/PV.87-157. 





178. Letter From the Secretary of Defense (Wilson) to the 
President's Special Assistant (Stassen)' 


Washington, March 20, 1957. 


Dear HAROLD: I regret the delay in furnishing comments on your 
letter of 20 February 1957 dealing with armaments /manpower ratios. 
The subject has been considered by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and their 
views are reflected herein. 

A basic fault found by the Joint Chiefs of Staff with respect to the 
ratios contained in the attachment to your letter is the inclusion under 
the heading of Conventional Armaments of components of nuclear 
weapons delivery systems. From the military point of view, it is neces- 
sary to make the distinction between nuclear weapons delivery sys- 
tems, including all the components, and individual items of conven- 
tional equipment. I fully recognize that under present policy, 
movement in either the nuclear or conventional field of disarmament 
may be undertaken independently. It is not my desire to restrict the 
area of your negotiations in this respect. However, in dealing with 
conventional armaments, all weapons having a nuclear delivery capa- 
bility should be excluded. 





‘Source: Department of State, Disarmament Files: Lot 58 D 133, Disarmament 
Policy. Top Secret 
* Not found in Department of State files. 
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In studying this problem, it is necessary to relate the measures to 
be taken in limiting manpower and armaments to the progressive 
installation of a system for inspection and verification. It would seem 
that in taking the initial step of agreeing to reduce to the level of 2.5 
million while concurrently installing the control system, the method of 
determining allowed levels of armaments should, from the administra- 
tive standpoint, be as free of complexity as possible and should, from 
the military standpoint, be addressed primarily to those weapons sys- 
tems which would be used in launching a great surprise attack. It was 
on this basis that my letter to you of 30 October 1956° was prepared. 
You will recall that in the enclosure thereto, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
recommended that an agreement be sought whereby, in the early 
phase of a disarmament arrangement, a percentage of atomic capable 
delivery systems be placed in operational storage under international 
control during a period when the degree of integrity and good faith of 
the participating states was being observed. Annex II to DPC Note 
113, R-1, of 27 February 1957, * submitted by the Defense Representa- 
tive on the Special Committee, was an effort to modify this approach 
to meet the 21 November 1956 decisions of the President.° I urge 
consideration of this method of taking the first step in a disarmament 
agreement rather than the computation of numerical ratios of man- 
power to armaments to determine allowed levels. 

With regard to the limitation of conventional armaments, it is 
recognized that a common yardstick will be necessary to establish the 
level of armaments to be allowed. The Joint Chiefs of Staff consider 
that a formula generally along the lines of the UK proposal,° and 
based upon weapons/manpower ratios developed from verified 
blueprints, might be applicable in the reduction of conventional arma- 
ments. They are of the opinion, however, that acceptance of any 
specific criteria or formula at this time, in advance of agreement as to 
the general principles involved, particularly the principle of exchang- 
ing blueprints as part of a disarmament arrangement, would be un- 
sound from the standpoint of national security. For the same reasons, 
they feel that it would be untimely to advance or to concur in any 
specific figures such as you propose in your letter of 20 February 1957. 

In view of the foregoing, the Joint Chiefs of Staff did not address 
themselves to the specific numerical ratios in the schedule attached to 
your letter of 20 February 1957. However, | am sure you appreciate 
the military problem involved in such a task, and the varying effects 
that changes in ratios would have on individual countries with differ- 
ing strategic requirements. For example, because of our dependence on 


* Document 178. 

* Not found in the Eisenhower Library or Department of State files 
* Reference is to the Annex to NSC Action No. 1553, Document 165 
* Not printed. (Department of State, Central Files, 330.13/2-1256) 
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sea communications, one of our basic objectives must be to control the 
threat posed by the large Soviet submarine fleet. To this end, it might 
be to our advantage to obtain as high a charge against manpower for 
submarines as we reasonably can. On the other hand, in view of our 
strength in aircraft carriers, we might want the manpower charge per 
carrier as low as possible. In each case, we can expect the Soviet 
position to be diametrically opposed. In advancing figures for illustra- 
tive purposes or for negotiation, these considerations would have to be 
taken into account in order to safeguard United States strategic re- 
quirements. The Department of Defense finds it impossible to provide 
militarily meaningful modifications or amendments to the specific ra- 
tios proposed in the absence of a blueprint of the Soviet military 
organization and agreement as to types of weapons to be so limited. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff feel that the approach which you pro- 
pose, using numerical ratios not based on verified military blueprints, 
as a basis of measurement in determining allowed levels of conven- 
tional armaments does not meet the security requirements of the 
United States. In view of their statutory responsibilities as principal 
military advisers to the President, the National Security Council and to 
me, I believe further Council consideration should be given this matter 
prior to indicating to the United Kingdom a position of the United 
States with respect to the acceptability of their proposal in the first 
phase of a disarmament agreement. This action appears to me to be in 
keeping with the intent of NSC Action No. 1513 c (5),’ dealing with 
measures for the control of armaments. In the interim, it is suggested 
that the considerations enumerated herein form the basis of your 
position with respect to the United Kingdom proposal. * 

Sincerely yours, 


C.E. Wilson 





” Document 112 

*When Stassen requested clarification of certain points in this letter in telegram 
5095 from London, March 22 (Department of State, Central Files, 330.13/3-2257), the 
Department of Defense responded as follows 

“The views expressed to you in Defense letter of 20 March are to be considered 
advisory. Defense and JCS recognize that your guidance refers to all armaments and 
armed forces but wish to make clear that most armaments having a dual conventional 
nuclear capability are designed primarily for use as nuclear delivery vehicles. Thus they 
should be treated as part of a nuclear system since, until fissionable material brought 
under control, capability is of nuclear order rather than conventional. Recognize neces- 
sity of exploration of all facets of this problem.” (Telegram 7101 to London, April 8; 
ibid.) 
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179. Editorial Note 


From March 21 to 23, President Eisenhower and British Prime 
Minister Macmillan met in Bermuda to discuss foreign policy matters 
of mutual concern. Documentation on these meetings is scheduled for 
publication in volume XXVII. Among the many topics discussed dur- 
ing these meetings, the following related directly or indirectly to regu- 
lation of armaments and atomic energy: force level reductions, mis- 
siles, nuclear warheads, armaments research, development, and 
production, nuclear weapons testing, and nuclear weapons to fourth 
countries. Particularly relevant documents are Benson E.L. Timmons’ 
memorandum of conversation in the President's quarters, Mid-Ocean 
Club, dated March 22 at 3:20 p.m., on guided missiles and nuclear 
weapons testing; Gerard Smith’s memorandum of conversation at the 
Mid-Ocean Club, dated March 23 at 11:15 a.m., on the French nuclear 
weapons program and nuclear testing; and two conference papers: 
“Agreed Note on Military Nuclear Programmes of Fourth Countries”, 
dated March 23, and “Agreement for Prior Consultation about New 
Proposals regarding Nuclear Tests’’, undated. 


A joint statement by Eisenhower and Macmillan following the 


Bermuda meetings on March 24 included a declaration on policy re- 
garding nuclear tests (annex Il); it is printed in Public Papers of the 
Presidents of the United States: Dwight D. Eisenhower, 1957, pages 
211-212. 





180. Letter From the President's Special Assistant (Stassen) to 
the Secretary of State’ 


London, April 2, 1957. 


Dear Foster: I trust you have been able to get a bit of rest after the 
strenuous schedule of SEATO and Bermuda.’ Best wishes to you and 
to Janet. 





' Source: Department of State, Central Files, 600.0012/4-257. Secret; Personal 


? Dulles attended the Council of Ministers of SEATO in Canberra, Australia, March 
11-13, and accompanied President Eisenhower to Bermuda for his meeting with British 
Prime Minister Macmillan, March 21-23 
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The first two weeks of this session have been quite different than 
the preceding Subcommittee series. There has been a lack of recrimi- 
nations from the Soviet and a more sensible approach to procedures 
than before. 

The nuclear testing issue has been a very active one and has 
tended to be much more intense outside the Subcommittee than in- 
side. The Bermuda communiqué, the Japanese interventions, and the 
House of Commons debate have all spotlighted this subject.’ Their 
proposal for a cessation of tests appears to be motivated in part by a 
real concern over the prospective spreading of the nuclear weapons 
into the control of additional governments, and the consequent danger 
that developments not initiated by either the US or USSR might in- 
volve the USSR in a nuclear war in which they would suffer great 
devastation. 

I have spent considerable time with the British in developing 
more general understanding and support for the US position on nu- 
clear testing. The Labor Attaché of the Embassy requested that I talk to 
George Brown, the Minister of Defense of the shadow cabinet,‘ and 
after I cleared with Commander Noble and found that he wished me 
to do so, | met with Brown and the Labor Attaché and answered his 
questions about US nuclear testing policy. He has advocated within 
the Labor Party a position more in the direction of the governmental 
policy, and is in opposition to the position of Bevan, ° et al. His consul- 
tation with me, for his own sake, should be kept confidential. 

We are now working over a cable which will go forward in the 
next few days asking consideration for certain USDel recommenda- 
tions in this nuclear testing area. ° 

The next item on our agenda is the field of non-nuclear arma- 
ments and armed forces, and this may give us the best indication of 
the current Soviet intentions. 

We are maintaining a regular liaison in London with the missions 
of the Disarmament Commission countries, and of those that have 
manifested a special interest, including the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, Italy, Japan, Yugoslavia, India, Sweden, Iraq, Norway, Colom- 
bia and the Philippines. We have asked the Department in Washing- 


* Regarding the Bermuda communiqué, see the editorial note, supra. The Japanese 
“interventions” presumably refer to longstanding opposition to nuclear testing in Japan 
and to the joint resolution submitted to the First Committee of the U.N. General 
Assembly by Canada, Norway, and Japan on January 18 (A/C.1/L.162 and rev 1) and 
referred to the Subcommittee of the U.N. Disarmament Commission calling for the 
registration of atomic and hydrogen bomb tests. This draft resolution is printed in 
Documents on Disarmament, 1945-1959, vol. Il, p. 738. Regarding the House of Commons 
debate on nuclear testing, see Parliamentary Debates, 5th Series, vol. 566, cols. 178-181, 
321- 325, 1135, and 1144-1147. See also footnote 3, Document 152 

A. Brown was also Labour member of Parliament 

* Aneurin Bevan, Labour member of Parliament 

* See infra. 
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ton to cover China sirce the Nationalist Government, of course, has 
no mission here in London. We made an agreed Western Four report 
to NATO during the first week. 

The essential Western unity has been maintained very well thus 
far, although there have been difficult moments stemming in part from 
the fact that Moch does not personally support the position of his 
government on some of the key items, and some of the Foreign Office 
personnel below Noble were at first in considerable disagreement with 
the position of the UK Government on testing at the time of Bermuda. 

Sincerely yours, 


Harold 





181. Telegram From the Embassy in the United Kingdom to the 
Department of State’ 


London, April 13, 1957—3 p.m. 


5610. In addition to normal distribution please pass to Admiral 
Strauss, Dr. Libby and Robert Cutler. USDel Disarmament No 119. 
Subject: Nuclear Tests. 

1. USDel, with thorough discussion by its members including 
State, Defense, and AEC members, has been endeavoring to carefully 
examine the nuclear test situation from the standpoint of the security 
interest of the U.S. On the basis of such examination, the chairman of 
the USDel forwards the following observations. 


2. A number of govts beyond the nuclear three are at the point of 
making decisions to fabricate and test nuclear weapons. 


3. A strong majority and perhaps as much as two-thirds or more 
of the UN General Assembly are in favor of the cessation of nuclear 
tests at least until more knowledge of the health factor is obtained. 

4. The USDel at the UN was able to avoid a vote on this issue at 
this Assembly through referring all proposals by unanimous agree- 
ment to the subcommittee, and this is not likely to succeed again if the 
subcommittee does not make concrete progress. 

5. The spreading of nuclear power plants will place into the hands 
of many nations the most important materials for future nuclear weap- 
ons fabrication. 





' Source: Department of State, Central Files, 330.13/4-1357. Secret 
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6. It is important to the future US national security that nuclear 
weapons should not be spread into many hands. 


7. It is important to US national security that the US should be 
able to carry out tests in the spring of 1958 without the necessity of 
defying UNGA resolution in order to do so. 


8. The unusual world wide public interest in nuclear testing can 
be used as a favorable element in obtaining the adherence of non- 
nuclear states to a treaty along the lines of US policy on the stopping 
of production of nuclear material for weapons purposes, and for the 
general abstention from nuclear weapons capability on the part of 
such non-nuclear states. 


9. There is a better prospect of obtaining Soviet agreement to a 
limited treaty generally along the lines of US policy now than there 
has been at any point in the past eleven years. 


10. Therefore, it is suggested that consideration begin to be given 
in Washington to a US position which would provide, 


(a) If an agreement is reached for the establishment of an effective 
international control and the establishment of a control body to ad- 
minister such control, satisfactory to the US, and 

(b) If such a limited a ment includes the commitment to cease 
—— nuclear materials for —_— purposes and to begin trans- 

ers along the lines of US policy, an 


(c) If the limited agreement includes the oy of reductions 
pabi 


of armaments including nuclear delivery capabilities, and of armed 
i bay military expenditures under inspection along the lines of 
U icy, and 

Fd) f the agreement includes the beginnings of serial inspection, a 
commitment to —ew expand it, and improved safeguards 
against surprise attack, 

(e) In that event, the limited treaty may include, effective as of 
August 1, 1958, or as soon thereafter as the treaty enters into force by 
the ratification of the essential govts in accordance with their constitu- 
tional processes, a limited suspension of all nuclear and thermonuclear 
tests for 12 months, such limited suspension to be verified by the 
control organ, and during such limited suspension the control organ, 
with a requirement of unanimous major power vote, shall either estab- 
lish a new limitation agreement under inspection, or a continuing 
cessation under inspection, or the limited suspension shall automati- 
cally terminate and all states will be free as now to test by national 
decision. 


Whitney 
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182. Telegram From the Embassy in the United Kingdom to the 
Department of State’ 


London, April 17, 1957—4 p.m. 


5700. USDel Disarmament No. 131. 

1. In view of Zorin statements at luncheon April 16 (Embtel 
5619)’ reflecting the importance in Soviet view of spread of nuclear 
weapons and some search on his part for clarification, a bilateral 
session was held at Lancaster House in the Chairman's room follow- 
ing adjournment of the subcommittee session April 16. Stassen, Peas- 
lee, Matteson, Owsley (State), Abbott (DOD), ’ Goodby (AEC);* and 
Zorin and five of the Soviet delegates present. Akalovsky (US) inter- 
preted. 

2. Stassen opened discussion with statement he wished to clarify 
US position in response to questions raised by Zorin at luncheon and 
in subcommittee, and to invite further clarification by Zorin. 

3. Zorin had spoken of US bases, the placing of US nuclear weap- 
ons in hands of other states on the periphery of the Soviet Union, and 
of Soviet view of these as threat to USSR security. Stassen emphasized 
that US position was defensive, that foreign bases and forces on for- 
eign soil reflected different strategic and geographical situations of 
Soviet Union and US. Soviet Union had extensive geographical spread 
from border of Poland to Siberia, from Murmansk to borders of Iran. 
US in contrast had smaller geographical territory located within one 
continent. US had vital interests as well as geographical territory to 
safeguard. US had released the Philippines to full independence and 
had not taken any additional territory in areas like Africa and Near 
East after World War I and World War II. As President Eisenhower had 
stated to Chairman Bulganin at Summit meeting basic vital interests of 
Russia and the US were not in conflict, it should be possible to main- 
tain peace, and the US must be expected to safeguard its territory and 
its vital interests in a manner in keeping with its own strategic posi- 
tion. 

4. Stassen stated furthermore that Zorin apparently misunder- 
stood present situation in that US had not delivered nuclear weapons 
to other states, that US law as now on the books prohibits delivery of 
US nuclear weapons to other states, but of course US law did not 





‘Source: Department of State, Central Files, 330.13/4-1757. Secret. Repeated to 
Paris, Moscow, Bonn, Ottawa, and Tokyo 

* Reference should be to telegram 5691 from London, April 17, not printed. (/bid.) 

Colonel Thomas W. Abbott, USAF, Adviser to the Subcommittee of the U.N 
Disarmament Commission 

* james E. Goodby, Office of International Affairs, AEC, and AEC Adviser to the 
Subcommittee of the U.N. Disarmament Commission 
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prohibit possession of nuclear weapons by US forces on territory of 
other states with consent of such other states. Stassen also emphasized 


difference between developments which had occurred and would 
likely occur in the absence of agreement on the subcommittee’s work, 
as compared to results which would flow from a sound though limited 
agreement in the subcommittee’s work. 

5. Zorin conceded that strategic positions of US and USSR were 
quite different, but Soviets proceed from premise that security of US is 
not threatened because USSR has no bases on periphery of US. Pres- 
ence of bases along borders USSR on other hand did constitute threat. 
Zorin referred not only to US bases, but bases of other countries using 
weapons supplied by US. Presence of units armed with nuclear weap- 
ons was special problem for USSR and other countries friendly to 
USSR. In addition, presence of US troops and troops of other nations 
stationed in foreign territories—e.g , Germany especially presence of 
atomic units, made solution of probiems affecting US and USSR more 
difficult. Question of stationing trooy»s was one that has been raised for 
some time but special problem of atomic units has become urgent only 
recently. 

6. Zorin stated that presence of USSR troops in Germany and 
Warsaw Pact countries—although this was answer to stationing US 
troops in Germany and NATO countries—was also an impediment to 
our reaching agreement in subcommittee and, therefore, USSR pro- 
posals contemplated mutual reductions of troops in those areas. Be- 
cause not realistic at this time, USSR did not contemplate complete 
troop withdrawal in a limited agreement although this had been previ- 
ous Soviet position. 

7. On prohibition use of atomic weapons, Zorin felt US laws were 
not enough to solve problem which had become matter for interna- 
tional solution. Neither was article 51 alone sufficient as it was pre- 
atomic. USSR has long thought start should be made by undertaking 
solemn obligation not to use nuciear weapons. Now question should 
be one of how to formulate this solemn obligation in order guarantee 
security of all nations to some extent at least. USSR considers that 
formula stated in their proposals May 10, 1955 should go long way 
towards satisfying a'l requirements or at least some restrictions should 
be agreed. 

8. As regards prohibition use nuclear weapons, Stassen stated that 
leaving matter for decision of Security Council was not acceptable 
since any one of 5 permanent members could stop use which would 
mean increased danger of conventional war on part of other nations 
counting on veto in Security Council preventing use of nuclear weap- 
ons. Any beginning of a conventional war by other states would in- 
clude a danger of spreading to a major nuclear war 
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9. Zorin suggested reduction of forces of major powers—espe- 
cially United States and USSR—in Europe should lessen tension and 
permit solution of political problems and development collective secu- 
rity agreement in this part of world. Establishment of zone of limita- 
tion and inspection of military forces and armaments should set stage 
for collective security agreements, and political settlements. He said 
the United Kingdom had earlier proposed this. 

10. Stassen inquired whether this element of Soviet proposals w 
considered indispensable part of any limited general ‘aude te in 
subcommittee work or merely a desirable part. 

11. Zorin repiied that answer to this question would depend on 
determination of a number of parallel questions. Zorin further coun- 
tered with question whether United States considered it possible to 
include something of these proposals in an eventual agreement. 

12. Stassen replied he would not give categorical answer today 
but wished to acquire more thorough understanding of Soviet position 
in matter since it was after all Soviet proposal. Stassen stated that 
negotiat ns affecting political questions such European security and 
other European problems would not take plec: in subcommittee. He 
asked, however, whether problems to which Zorin referred as being 
easier of settlement included reunification of Germany. 


13. Zorin reiterated point that reduction in armed forces stationed 
in foreign territories—particularly in Germany within a limited general 
disarmament agreement—would facilitate solution of various prob- 
lems of regional security and that this armaments limitation can and 
should be negotiated in subcommittee. 


14. Stassen restated that solution of political and European prob- 
lems are not subject for subcommittee discussion. 

15. Zorin said Soviets do not suggest solution of political prob- 
lems be sought in subcommittee, but only that settlement of question 
of stationing of forces would lead to settlement of political problems. 
As regards problems establishing zones of armaments limitation and 
inspection this is included directly in subcommittee’s terms of refer- 
ence and has previously been proposed by Western powers including 
especially the United Kingdom. 

16. At conclusion of meeting Zorin confirmed his intention return 
Moscow over Easter recess and that in fact he might wish stay even 
day or two longer in which case Roschin * (Counselor, Soviet E~-Sassy, 
London) would carry on in his place. 


Whitney 


* Aleksei Alekseevich Roshchin, Soviet Minister Counselor to the United Kingdom 
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183. Memorandum of a Conversation, Department of State, 
Washington, April 20, 1957° 


SUBJECT 
Disarmament 
PARTICIPANTS 


Department of State Atomu Energy Commission 
The Secretary Mr. Lewis L. Strauss 

Mr. Robert Bowie, S/P Admiral Paul Foster 

Mr Andrew Berding P Genera! Starturd 

Mr. Walter N. Wale=siey, 10 Mr Edward Gardner 

Mr. Charles Stelle, S/P USIA 

Mr. Gerard Smith, $/ AE Mr Abbott Washburn 

Mr. Ronald Spiers, UNP Central Intelligence Agency 
Disarmament Staff Mr Alien Dulles 
Governor Harold Stassen Department of Detense 

Mr Robert Matteson General Alonzo Fox’ 

Col. Ray Firehock General Herbert Loper 
Col. Benjamin Willis 

Mr john Lippmann 


The Secretary said that disarmament negotiations in London 
seemed to be sufficiently serious and have enough potentiality to 
warrant a stock-taking over the Easter recess. Whereas he had tried 
conscientiously to follow the cable reports which had been received, 
there was no substitute for personal talks 

The Secretary asked Governor Stassen to begin with a summary 
of the situation as he appraised it 

Governor Stassen said that he appreciated the opportuni‘y to 
have a direct exchange of views and thanked the Secretary for the 
chance to return for this session. After he had received the Secretary's 
cable,’ he had discussed the status of the negotiations separately with 
the heads of each of the other Western Delegations. He would like to 
give a very brief background statement and then focus on several of 
the key issues. He said at the beginning of the current negotiations the 
other Western Delegations had felt that in view of the current atmos- 
phere the situation was almost hopeless, that there would likely be a 
short series of meetings and a quick adjournment. He had then coun- 
selled a careful exploration before reaching adverse conclusions. Grad- 
ually it became apparent that the Soviets were showing some interest 





' Source: Department of State, Central Files, 600 0012/4-2057. Top Secret. Drafted 


by Spiers on April 24 
General Alonzo P. Fox, USA, Military Adviser to the Assistant Secretary of De 
tense, Internationa! Security Affairs 
* Telegram 7370 to London, April 17, requested Stassen to return to Washington to 
report personally on the negotiations during the April 18-23 recess (Department of 
State, Central Files, 330.13/4-1757) 
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in the possibility of reaching a first step agreement. At that pcint 
several of the other delegations and particularly Moch swung to an 
opposite extreme of optimism. Governor Stassen said that he had then 
many difficulties in the way of an agreement, even for a limited first 
step. He said that at the recess for Easter another phase in the negotia- 
tions was just beginning. There was a substantial element (mostly 
trade and commercial) in the UK and France, which was against the 
reunification of Germany. They feared the future competition and 
were concerned of new future danger from Germany. They blamed 
Germany for their present difficult status. Since they believed that a 
first step disarmament agreement would facilitate reunification, these 
elements were opposed to such an agreement and were beginning to 
bring their influence to bear on their respective governments. Macmil- 
lan had sounded a somewhat different note in his statement in Com- 
mons last Wednesday to the effect that too narrow an agreement 
would be undesirable. ‘ The U.S. Delegation had begun an endeavor to 
convince the UK and France of the soundness to their national interest 
of a first step agreement which would be in the U.S. national interest. 
There were some other counter-balancing elements in the total situa- 
tion since Adenauer had given a favorable view of US. policy as it was 
being presented in London in a public statement a week ago. ° 
Governor Stassen referred to the fact that Zorin had asked to see 
him on April 12 and had told him that the U.S. proposals were receiv- 
ing serious study in Moscow.* Three days later Zorin informed Moch 
about his Easter recess trip to Moscow.’ In Governor Stassen’s view 
the important thing to look for now was what Zorin would come back 
with. There were certain important indications of a changing attitude 
on the part of the Soviets. They seemed to be ready for more inspec- 
tion than heretofore, although they seemed also to be uncertain as to 
how much inspection they could accept and what its effect might be 
on the Soviet system. They recognized dangers to their regime in the 
opening up for inspection. They were also seriously thinking of what 
the effects of reductions might be on the European scene. They ap- 
peared to be worried about public resistance against the Soviet in East 





*In the House of Commons. April 17, Macmillan said. among other things that he 
favored full disarmament. and he rejected the abolition of nuclear weapons without 
such corresponding reductions in conventional forces as would make Europe safe from 
Soviet aggression (Parliamentary Debates, vol 568 Sth Series, cols 2038-2050) 


"In a speech in Cologne on April 13, Adenawer argued that it was unrealistic to 
renounce in principle nuclear weapons given the present world situation (The New York 
Times, April 14, p. 24) 

* Stassen 's conversation with Zorin following the subcommittee meeting of April 12 
is surmmarized in telegram 5597 from London, April 13 (Department of State. Central 
Files, 330.13/4-1357) 

” Moch's account of Zorin's travel plans is reported in telegram 5647 from London 
April 15. (bid, 330.13/4-1557) 
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Germany and Poland. Secondly, the Soviets seemed to be worried 
about the development of a multiple nation nuclear weapons capabil- 
ity. In his view, the Soviets were now giving serious thought to reach- 
ing a limited agreement. He thought that there was a reasonable 
probability that through arduous and careful negotiations a small first 
step that would be in the U.S. interest could result. He emphasized 
that by the nature of the situation such an agreement could not be 
overwhelmingly in the U.S. interest. However, he stressed that the 
Soviets had indicated the separability of certain of the-points which 
had been heretofore the greatest obstacle to reaching agreement, such 
as the complete elimination of al] nuclear weapons and the abolition of 
all foreign bases. Governor Starsen thought that the developments in 
London were relevant to four U.S. objectives that the Secretary of 
State had enunciated: (1) stopping the spread of nuclear weapons 
development on the part of other countries; (2) reducing the possibility 
of surprise attack on the U.S.; (3) a beginning of the opening up of the 
Soviet Union; and (4) setting the stage for later negotiations on some 
of the outstanding major international political problems with which 
the U.S. was concerned. These, Governor Stassen said, were the U.S. 
foreign policy objectives which could be advanced by a limited first 
stage agreement without an unacceptable U.S. price in return. We 
have now reached a crucial turning point. When Zorin returns it may 
be either to close up the Subcommittee negotiations or to enter on a 
new stage of tough bargaining. Governor Stassen said that the latter 
eventuality would require a careful overall review of U.S. policy on 
disarmament in Washington 


The Secretary asked for more detail about what might be in such 
an opening step. Governor Stassen said that it would consist of first, a 
cutoff of nuclear production for weapons and, secondly, some kind of 
a limitation or cessation on nuclear testing. Governor Stassen empha- 
sized that he did not think that any first step would have great signifi- 
cance in terms of the reduction of nuclear capability for either the U.S. 
or the U.S.S.R. themselves. The important factor in his view, was what 
could be done in order to get the “fourth countries” to go along, sign 
the treaty, and stay out of the nuclear weapons production field. He 
was of the opinion that there would have to be some further move- 
ment in the U.S. position if this was to be accomplished. With respect 
to the cut-off on nuclear produc“on, Governor Stassen said that the 
Russians were worried about the fact that there was no limitation in 
the U.S. position on further production of nuclear weapons from ex- 
isting stocks of fissionable material on hand at the time of the cut-off 
and that the UK and France were also suspicious of this question in the 
U.S. position. Something will have to be done to assure other coun- 
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tries that we are not contemplating the continuing production of un- 
limited supplies of new weapons from fissionable materials on hand 
after the cut-off date. 


The Secretary asked for Stassen’s views on what the first step on 
nuclear testing would consist of. Governor Stassen reviewed the pre- 
sent U.S. policy on this question and observed that this would not be 
attractive enough to get the “fourth countries” to go along. The Soviet 
Union has moved slightly in its own policy, having indicated a will- 
ingness to accept a limited moratorium if a complete cessation were 
not acceptable to others. Governor Stassen then explained the mean- 
ing of his suggestion contained in Disarmament Telegram 119.* He 
said that Moch had told him that France would be ready to test its first 
weapon within two years, and that if some definite action were not 
taken by at least six months before the end of this period, it would be 
impossible to stop France from developing a weapons program. This 
would mean that Germany would also insist on going into production, 
and that the spread to many states would be almost inevitable. Gover- 
nor Stassen emphasized that his twelve month limited suspension 
proposal would entail only a limited risk during the portion of year 
during which a nuclear inspection system was being installed. 


Mr. Strauss observed that there would be other substantial penal- 
ties involved in acceptance of such a policy. Once a moratorium had 
been accepted it would not be easy to resume testing and a year of 
development would have been lost. The Secretary observed that he 
did not see how the “fourth country” problem would be solved if only 
a one year suspension were involved during which time countries 
could go ahead on the preparation for resumption of testing. Governor 
Stassen said that during these twelve months an inspection system to 
insure that all new fissionable production went for non-weapons pur- 
poses would be in the process of installation. The “fourth countries” 
would have taken commitment not to produce weapons. They would 
want to see how it worked out with the three nuclear weapon states. 
The treaty would include the escape clause for suspension or with- 
drawal if it did not work out. He thought that if, at the end of the 
twelve months period the three testing Governments had agreed on a 
system for test limitation of a small amount of fallout per year for each 
of the three, the “fourth countries” would be willing to stay with the 
agreement, depending, of course, upon the nature of the health reports 
which were then being received. Mr. Strauss observed that the U.S. 
was now in a position to make a family of weapons which would not 
produce as much strontium 90. This would not have been possible 
without a vigorous testing program. A discussion of the most recent 





* Printed as telegram 5610 from London, Document 181. 
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British Atomic Scientists report on the health factor ensued.’ Mr. 
Strauss minimized the health danger. Governor Stassen said that a 
major international scientific debate on this was underway; he had 
read the reports and believed the most that could be said was that the 
scientists did not know with certainty the extent of the health danger 
either genetically or of bone cancer and leukemia. 


At the Secretary’s request, Governor Stassen went on to the prob- 
lem of conventional weapons, stating that the U.S. Delegation had put 
the emphasis, as urged by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, on nuclear weap- 
ons delivery systems. He had in the Subcommittee given alternative 
explanations of methods of accomplishing such reductions, as explora- 
tions and without commitment of the U.S. Government, such as the 
placing of 10 percent of these armament systems in “disarmament 
depots” while the inspection system was being installed. He noted 
that the Soviet Union had not objected to his proposal. 

The Secretary asked what connection had been made between the 
armaments and the manpower reductions. Governor Stassen replied 
that it was felt by the Joint Chiefs that until a report on what the 
Russians had was received it would be impossible to work out a 
meaningful arms-manpower formula. That was why the U.S. pro- 
posed that an armaments report “blueprint” would be made during 
the third month of the agreement. This report would serve as the basis 
for negotiation of an arms-manpower formula. In the interim, govern- 
ments would accept an arbitrary 10 percent cut. The Secretary ob- 
served that the calculation of such a formula need not be influenced by 
what the Russians have and that a formula could be arrived at through 
a process of simple reasoning. The Secretary said that he was con- 
cerned lest the U.S. end up with manpower reductions which would 
be meaningful for us but not for the Russians. He stressed again that 
the only effective limitations were limitations on armaments. The Sec- 
retary asked whether Governor Stassen had discussed with the Soviets 
a system of selective arms reduction which would concentrate on 
specific long-range delivery systems. Governor Stassen said that he 
had, and that the Russians had agreed that we should concentrate on 
the important arms categories, although they had, of course, made no 
firm commitments and neither had we. 

Returning to the question of nuclear testing, Mr. Strauss said that 
he wished to emphasize the distinction in his mind between cessation 
and limitation. He would be willing to go along with a limitation on 
testing but he felt that cessation would mean the end of the U.S. 
weapons development program since scientists would drift away from 
the laboratories. The Soviets, on the other hand, were under no such 





* Reference is to the British Atomic Scientists Association's report on strontium 90, 
summarized in The New York Times, April 17, 1957, p. 3. 
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handicap. They could break any agreement and end up far ahead of 
us. Some type of limitation, either on the size of weapons, the number 
of shots, or the amount of fallout produced, was an entirely different 
matter, in his view. Governor Stassen said that he thought it would be 
possible to keep the laboratories going under the system he proposed 
in Disarmament Telegram 119 if at the end of a year an agreed and 
monitored limitation were put into effect. Mr. Bowie pointed out that it 
could well be our position after further review during the twelve 
month period that the cessation could go on indefinitely. Mr. Wash- 
burn observed that if the moratorium were successful for one year the 
public pressure against resumption would be tremendous. 

General Loper asked whether the first steps to which Governor 
Stassen referred would include conventional reductions and the provi- 
sion for transfer of nuclear weapons materials to peaceful uses. Gover- 
nor Stassen said that it did include these elements, as well as a begin- 
ning on aerial inspection and an agreement on its progressive 
installation. 

General Fox explained the JCS view which had been contained in 
the October 30, 1956 letter to Governor Stassen. '® Whereas this letter 
proposed a 10 percent reduction in nuclear delivery systems, to be 
followed by a further 15 percent second stage reduction, the JCS felt 
that the U.K. arms-manpower formula should be applicable to all 
other armaments. This distinction had not been made clear in Gover- 
nor Stassen’s proposals in London and he wished to emphasize that 
the JCS felt that there was a point beyond which we should not go in 
applying the percentage concept. 

The Secretary asked how it would be possible to decide just how 
much 10 percent would be, since we would have no prior information 
on the total arms the Russians had. Governor Stassen stated that this 
could be determined on the basis of the report of an armaments 
“blueprint” which was due within the third month after the effective 
date of the treaty and which would be verified during the remaining 
nine months of the first year. The risk involved was self-limiting 
because of the “operational depot” idea. 

Going on to the area of inspection and control, Governor Stassen 
outlined the U.S. views as they had been presented in London on 
ground and aerial inspection. The Secretary asked what implications 
Stassen’s discussions on aerial inspection would have for the dividing 
line in Germany. Governor Stassen replied that he had been careful to 
avoid any measurements on the basis of the dividing line. He said that 
furthermore his discussions of the first step in progressive aerial in- 
spection had been carefully presented as a “concept” and not as a 
detailed concrete proposal. He said the zone in Europe was described 





*® Document 164 
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by latitude and longitude, the center was in the area of Vienna and 
Stockholm and did not fall on the dividing line in Germany. He 
remarked that the Canadian Cabinet had specifically endorsed the first 
step aerial inspection suggestions and had agreed to the inclusion of 
some of Canada in the Siberia-Alaska zone. 

The Secretary said that he would give some further time for ques- 
tions to Governor Stassen, after which he would like to hear the 
Governor's ideas about any modifications in his existing instructions 
which Stassen might consider appropriate. He emphasized that this 
meeting could not, of course, change these instructions since they 
would have to be considered by the NSC and the President. The 
Secretary believed it would be helpful to have Governor Stassen’s 
views outlined in writing. 

General Fox asked when, in Stassen’s time table, the whole of the 
Soviet Union would be subject to aerial inspection. Governor Stassen 
said that no position had been taken on this, although he had repeat- 
edly said that the U.S. still felt that it would be preferable to have total 
aerial inspection from the very beginning. With regard to the Secre- 
tary’s request for his ideas as to possible modifications in instructions, 
Stassen thought that in general it would be best to await Zorin’s return 
and carefully explore the Soviet post-recess position before we made 
any new move in U.S. Governmental proposals. However, he did feel 
that the testing problem would be a crucial one if Zorin came back 
ready to negotiate further. Secondly, he thought that it would be 
necessary for us to give an indication of a willingness to set some time 
or quantitative limits on the further production of weapons from fis- 
sionable material stocks that existed prior to the cut-off date upon 
installation ot the inspection system. Mr. Strauss said that the present 
pipeline ran directly from production facilities to weapons and that 
there was no excess materials so that this should not present a serious 
problem. Governor Stassen asked whether we could say that we 
would accept two months limitation. Mr. Strauss said that he would 
like to consider this matter further and to discuss it with Mr. Allen 
Dulles before giving a firm answer, since the Russians might be able to 
deduce some sensitive information from such a statement. He said that 
it would be accurate to say that even the material which we will 
allocate to our allies abroad for power programs will come out of our 
current weapons production. Governor Stassen suggested that Mr. A. 
Dulles, Mr. Strauss and he meet on Monday "' to discuss the matter. 

Governor Stassen said that he had a few other general impres- 
sions which would interest the group. He said that it was clear to him 
that the Soviet Union was very much concerned about a rearmed and 





"No record of this proposed April 22 meeting has been found in Department of 
State files 
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uncontrolled Germany. The Soviet Union was also quite concerned 
about the “fourth country” problem and had repeatedly expressed its 
concern about the implications of having nuclear weapons in the 
hands of “irresponsible’’ powers not so much by what they could do 
in total, but the danger that their actions might lead to involvement 
with the U.S. The Secretary observed that this was an important 
common ground between the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. 

Mr. Strauss asked for clarification on a number of the details in 
Disarmament Telegram 119. He said that he was very reluctant to 
consider any policy change in this area but that in response to the 
query of the Secretary of State he would consider the matter most 
carefully. Governor Stassen pointed out that he had not asked for a 
decision in this telegram. He felt that any further thought on this 
matter would have to depend on the nature of Zorin’s instructions 
upon his return from Moscow. As a result of this trip, the Soviets may 
well conclude that they do not wish to pay the price in terms of 
opening up the Soviet Union, for the possible advantages to them in 
limited agreement. The Secretary said that even if there were no sub- 
stantial disarmament agreement between the U.S. and the U.S.S.R any 
steps forward towards the elimination of the “fourth country” prob- 
lem would justify our taking some risk. Mr. Strauss said that there was 
no 100 percent assurance that the “fourth country” problem could be 
solved. He said that in his view France or any other number of coun- 
tries could build an old fashioned gun-type weapon in a short time 
even without tests, provided the material was available. Governor 
Stassen said that there would be little incentive for such a violation if a 
first step agreement could be reached. The risks of detection would far 
outweigh the advantage which would be gained by getting a small 
stock of bathtub-type weapons. If France and Germany would go 
along with such an agreement, he thought that no other country 
would refrain from going along. Public opinion in all countries would 
be on the side of joining such a first step under such circumstances, 
with the escape clause to fall back on. 


The Secretary asked General Loper to have the Department of 
Defense staff draft a paper on this subject which could be cleared with 
Governor Stassen before he returns to London on Tuesday. " 


Governor Stassen said that there was one final question which he 
wished to raise. The U.S. presently had no position for reductions 
beyond the 2.5 million. Some indication of a second stage would be 
necessary if Zorin indicated a willingness to move further. He asked 
the Department of Defense to begin to study this. General Fox noted 


" No Department of Defense paper on this subject drafted before Stassen’s return to 
London on Tuesday, April 23, has been found in Department of State files 
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that the DOD’s present instructions were that specific discussions of a 
second stage would depend on the status of solution of political prob- 
lems. 

The Secretary said he thought that it was most imperative to 
move towards a solution of the “fourth country” problem, towards 
control of long-distance delivery systems, as well as installation of an 
inspection system which would guard against surprise attack. In his 
view, an approach which involved numerical levels of man-power and 
armaments presented almost insoluble problems. Consequently, he 
was not certain tha: a discussion about a second stage would be 
fruitful and he did not think that we would be able to reach such an 
agreement in our lifetime. There were other problems which were 
more capable of being dealt with and he would hope that these prob- 
lems would not be tied up with those which were less tractable and 
thus prevent the solution of any of them. Governor Stassen said that 
he had been urging this approach on Moch and Nobile who had a 
tendency to think in too comprehensive terms. He had cautioned them 
that if too much were attempted only failure could result. 

Mr. Strauss asked if he could have a copy of the latest revision of 
the draft treaty. The Secretary said that he would not wish to have a 
treaty discussed in the Subcommittee in London. If this became public 
knowledge there would be too much excitement in Congress. 

Governor Stassen said that only the partial provisions had been 
discussed with other Delegations and that these did not even have 
position paper status. They were labelled as preliminary drafts of 
working papers of partial provisions. Governor Stassen said that he 
would like to discuss privately with the Secretary the question of 
Senate representation in London and a few other points. The Secretary 
agreed, but stated that he felt that Senate representation would be 
premature, although he would be willing to reconsider the matter if 
Zorin’s new instructions made this appear desirable. 

The Secretary noted that there were a great number of press 
people waiting outside for the meeting to break up and said that he 
would like to work out a line with Governor Stassen and Mr. Berd- 
ing.’ He asked that the others say only that the meeting had been 
held to receive a first hand report from Governor Stassen. 


" For text of a staternent agreed upon by Dulles and Stassen and read by Berding to 
news correspondents following this meeting, see Department of State Bulletin, May 13, 
1957, p. 772 
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184. Memorandum of a Conversation, Secretary Dulles’ 
Residence, Washington, April 21, 1957, 4 p.m.’ 


SUBJECT 
Call by Dr. Matsushita, Special Envoy to United Kingdom 
PARTICIPANTS 


Dr. Matsushita, President of St. Paul's University, Tokyo (Prime Minister's Special 
Envoy to United Kingdom) 

Mr. Shimnoda, Chargé d Affaires, ai. Embassy of Japan 

The 

Mr. Howard L. Parsons, Director, Office of Northeast Asian Affairs 


The Secretary invited Dr. Matsushita to call on him at his home 
today at 4:00 p.m. The Secretary stressed that the President and he 
feel it is imperative to find some way to stop the creation and possible 
use of atomic weapons. He said that in his speech on the following 
day * he would say that the use of such weapons would be disaster. 

The Secretary said that the greatest difficulty results in the posses- 
sion of atomic weapons by the Soviet Government, whose words can 
not be relied upon. How to accomplish the United States objective is 
not clear. The United States believes that the only safe method lies in a 
system of inspection and control. The Secretary informed Dr. Matsu- 
shita that Mr. Stassen had reported that the London Conference is 
slightly more encouraging, but it is still not clear whether a system of 
inspection and control can be obtained. Until we achieve this, we can 
not be sure that the Soviets will not get ahead of the free world, which 
would mean disaster. 

Dr. Matsushita referred to the new Japanese proposal to figure out 
a way to detect the presence of atomic weapons. ’ He added hopefully 
that if such were possible, perhaps the world powers would stop 
testing and instead develop a system of control. 

The Secretary explained that the United States is more concerned 
about the spread of atomic weapons than testing, because this could 
put the weapons into irresponsible hands. He added that perhaps too 
much stress is placed on testing, since if properly handled, testing 
involved little risk. 

Dr. Matsushita replied that there is some disagreement among the 
scientists. Since the United States has a heavy responsibility in the 
defense of the free world, it probably underestimates the dangers of 


‘Source: Department of State, Central Files, 600.0012/4-2157. Confidential 
Drafted by Parsons. This conversation was reported to Tokyo in telegram 2298, April 21 
(Ibid, 770.5611/4-2157) 

* For text of Dulles’ speech to the annual luncheon of the Associated Press in New 
York, see Department of State Bulletin, May 6, 1957, pp. 715-719 

’ Not further identified 
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tests. Japan, however, which experienced these weapons, perhaps 
overestimates the dangers. The Secretary referred to the United States 
initiative in cooperation to establish an internatior:al body to accumu- 
late and evaluate information regarding the extent and dangers of 
radiation.‘ 

Dr. Matsushita explained that in his conversation with European 
scientists he understood that continuation of the tests at the present 
rate for a long period of time is impossible from the viewpoint of 
safety. He added that Japan is very much concerned. The Secretary 
responded that it is a proper subject for concern. However, it is desir- 
able not to view the tests out of relation to other dangers. He explained 
that the entire armament problem is somewhat like a chess game. He 
doubts that even the Soviets plan to use the atom bomb. The Soviets 
are anxious, however, to expand their armament position to the point 
where the free world feels checkmated and would then have to admit 
defeat and submit to Soviet domination. The Secretary said that this 
possibility is a greater danger than the risk of the possible use of the 
weapons or the risks involved in continuation of the tests. The Free 
World can not permit the Soviets to develop such a position. 


The Secretary said that the situation is made more difficult by the 
inability of the free world to trust any promises by the Soviets. The 
Soviets are atheists and use any trick to achieve their ends. He alluded 
to the fact that the Soviets agreed during the armistice concluding the 
war with Japan in August 1945 to release all Japanese war prisoners. 
One month later, however, when Mr. Molotov was asked in London 
about releasing Japanese prisoners, he replied that that clause was 
included in the armistice for the sole purpose of obtaining Japan's 
surrender. The free world would be foolish to stop the tests merely on 
the promise of the Soviets to stop. 


Dr. Matsushita explained that he could see completely the point 
of view expressed by the Secretary. In fact, he said, he was in the 
unfortunate position of having to agree with everything the Secretary 
said. However, Japan considers continuation of the tests a great dan- 
ger, although it may not come for some time. 


The Secretary explained that much of the testing by the United 
States has been for the purpose of developing a bomb with very little 
radiation. The last United States test in the Pacific demonstrated prog- 
ress in this direction. He explained that widespread availability of 
atomic weapons could put the weapons into the hands of some coun- 





* Presumably a reference to Resolution 913 (X) on the “effects of atomic radiation,” 
cosponsored by the United States and adopted unanimously by the U.N. General 
Assembly on December 3, 1955. See Docurment 84 
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tries with little at stake. The U.S.S.R. has a great stake. Through forced 
sacrifice, the Soviet people have made industrial progress of which 
they are proud and would not want to have wiped out. 

Dr. Matsushita commented that the majority of the Japanese peo- 
ple are sympathetic with and friendly to the United States. The Japa- 
nese know that it is in the best interests of Japan to work closely with 
the United States. However, the Communists take advantage of every 
possible opportunity. If the Communists were to take the lead in 
eliminating the atomic danger, this could increase the neutralist ten- 
dencies in Japan. Dr. Matsushita explained that he had accepted his 
assignment by Prime Minister Kishi because he was convinced that 
liberty-loving people should lead the movement. He added that the 
United States at times may not like some of the Japanese courses but 
the long-term interests of United States-Japanese relations indicate the 
desirability of a sympathetic attitude on the part of the United States. 
He explained that intelligent people know the Soviets can not be 
trusted. The Japanese, however, have suffered the atomic bomb and 
the public is emotional on the subject. 


The Secretary referred to a recent statement by Prime Minister 
Macmillan that the free world remains so because the United States 
possesses atomic striking power.” The Secretary said that United 
States policy must take a sober view of the rights and wrongs; we can 
not have a policy which merely responds to the psychological and 
emotional waves of another country. 


Dr. Matsushita stated that the solution is partly a matter of tech- 
nique. Responsible people in Japan, the United States and the United 
Kingdom must continue to put the blame where it belongs. The Secre- 
tary responded that the question of technique was initiated following 
the Bermuda Conference, when it was stated that registration of tests 
is a first step in the right direction.* The United States and the United 
Kingdom always announce in advance that a test will be made. The 
Soviets, however, are not willing either to register or to announce any 
tests in advance. The Secretary said he is convinced that the Soviets 
will not be satisfied unless the Uniteu States is put in a position of 
having to discontinue all research on atomic matters. In a free country, 
this is too great a risk, and re-assembly of scientific workers would be 


*In a speech on April 17, Macmillan argued that his government favored disarma- 
ment covering both nuclear and conventional weapons, but he rejected the abolition of 
nuclear weapons “without such a reduction of conventional weapons as would make 
Europe safe from Soviet aggression. (The New York Times, April 18, 1957, p. 4) 

* The final sentence of Annex I] to the joint statement by Eisenhower and Macmil 
lan, dated March 24, at the conclusion of their Bermuda meetings reads 

‘We would be willing to register with the United Nations advance notion of our 
intention to conduct future nuclear tests and to permit limited international observation 
of such tests if the Soviet Union would do the same.” (Public Papers of the Presidents of 
the Linited States: Dwight D. Eisenhower, 1957, p. 212) 
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ously evaluates all aspects of a course of action and that the United 
States follows a policy which it believes best not only for the United 
States but for the entire free world. However, the United States is 
never rigid in its decision but always willing to follow an alternative 
course which has been demonstrated to be correct. 

Dr. Matsushita expressed his great satisfaction for the opportunity 
to discuss these matters with the Secretary on such short notice, and 
he was grateful to the Secretary for giving his time on such an impor- 
tant day as Easter Sunday. 








185. Memorandum of a Conference With the President, Augusta, 
Georgia, April 23, 1957° 


OTHERS PRESENT 


Governor Stassen 

Mr. Hagerty 

General Goodpaster 

In responding to a question by the President, Governor Stassen 
said that all delegations at the Disarmament Subcommittee Confer- 
ence in London seemed to be making a much more serious approach 
to the problem this time than heretofore. This seriousness was shown 
beginning with the setting up of the agenda, which was done in a 
businesslike way. It was further shown in the Subcommittee’s hand- 
ling of suggestions received from four countries not on the Subcom- 
mittee. Governor Stassen interjected that his own setup, in which he is 
working under the Secretary of State's supervision, is proving success- 
ful. 

Governor Stassen said that he himself had gone quickly to the 
substance of the problem in his own discussions in the Subcommittee, 
and that he had spoken quite frankly on two or three key issues. In 
response to this approach, Zorin (the Soviet delegate) had indicated he 
was prepared to consider making the Soviet proposal for complete 
elimination of nuclear weapons “separable” from other elements in 
the disarmament proposals. Governor Stassen said he had also told 
Zorin that we are not going to agree to their proposal that foreign 


' Source: Eisenhower Library, Whitman File, DDE Diaries. Top Secret. Drafted by 
Goodpaster on April 24. Copies of this memorandum were sent to Dulles, Wilson, and 
Strauss under cover of an April 27 memorandum from Cutler. (/bid., Dulles Papers, 
Generai Memcons) 
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bases be abolished, and Zorin had expressed agreement to lay aside 
this question. Further, whereas the Soviets had called for an agree- 
ment which would establish from the outset all the stages and steps 
incident to control of armaments, Zorin had indicated some readiness 
to consider our approach through successive stages, in which perform- 
ance on one stage could be observed as a basis for deciding what 
further steps might next be taken. 

Governor Stassen said that the discussions are not yet at the point 
of developing specific language: to date the whole matter have been 
one of probing. 

Governor Stassen reported that Secretary Dulles gives very high 
priority in any agreement to provisions which would prevent the 
spread of atomic weapons to fourth countries, and high priority also to 
provisions which would save us from surprise attack. He stresses the 
importance for many reasons of the “opening up” of the Soviet Union 
which the inspection operation would accomplish. (The President 
commented that the Soviets would seem to have more to gain from 
preventing the spread of atomic weapons to fourth countries than do 
we, and that this might prove a valuable bargaining point.) 

Governor Stassen said the British and French initially had ex- 
pected only a short, fruitless mesting. Then they began to get quite 
optimistic, and it has been necessary to hold them down a bit. He said 
that some British and French opinion now indicates reservations con- 
cerning German reunification. It fears a furthering of present tendency 
for the Germans to best them in commercial competition. Governor 
Stassen said he has pointed out the importance of the common market 
in this regard. The President added that a reunified Gerrnany will have 
to carry its own defense burden in larger measures than at present; a 
lessening of their present competitive advantage should result. 


The President asked as to indications of any Soviet readiness to 
accept inspection. Governor Stassen said they have indicated willing- 
ness to give a good deal on this issue, but seem genuinely worried as 
to whether they could sustain their regime under such circumstances. 
They show signs of wanting a first step agreement, coupled with 
worry over its effect on internal stability of their system. He said he 
had indicated to them that if they lay aside the unacceptabie proposals 
mentioned earlier, we might be prepared to agree initially on less than 
complete air inspection throughout their entire country, so long as 
there is an undertaking to expand progressively the geographical area 
to be inspected. He said that he had shown the Soviet delegation as an 
illustrative possibility the two zones for an initial inspection program 
that had been discussed here, and they had shown immediate and 
vivid interest. 
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Governor Stassen, referring to the provision for the stopping of 
had probed as to whether we have a stockpile of fissionable material 
not yet fabricated into weapons (which could be used to continue to 
make weapons, or put in the hands of our allies for them to make 
weapons). He said the Departments are studying in Washington as to 
whether we might be able to let them know that the stockpile is in 
weapons. He said the French are less than two years from the point of 
being ready to test a weapon (I believe he used the figure eighteen 
months). If they are to stop this development, they should stop soon. 
if the French were to conduct a test, it is hard to see how the Germans 
could be stopped from carrying out this development. The President 
again commented that he thinks Russia has more to fear than we from 
fourth nation development of nuclear arms. Governor Stassen said he 
thought this was particularly true in their minds with regard to Ger- 
many and Japan. He quoted Zorin to the effect that the Soviets recog- 
nize the U.S. tries to take a responsible attitude in world affairs. They 
are fearful, however, that an irresponsible country might do something 
which would draw the U.S. into conflict with them. 

The President asked whether, in Governor Stassen’s talks with 
State, Defense, and AEC in Washington, these representatives had 
indicated they saw anything sinister or dangerous in the Soviet atti- 
tude. Governor Stassen said that he believed Admiral Strauss felt that 
if testing were discontinued ii would be practically impossible for him 
to hold his scientific forces together. The President said this would 
seem to mean that any first agreement must be so strong and effective 
as almost certainly to lead to further steps. Governor Stassen said he 
felt the Joint Chiefs were concerned that we would not hold the 
Soviets to the full requirements of the first agreement, or take all 
action in our power should they depart from these provisions. The 
President said he saw real reasons for concern on this and other scores 
in the Defense field. If the agreement were obtained, public support of 
adequate defense might well drop markedly, and we might fall to too 
low a strength in defensive forces. Governor Stassen stressed the need 
to make clear that a first agreement is not itself the millenium. 

Regarding plans for the reduction of forces, Governor Stassen said 
that three months after a treaty became effective blueprints would be 
exchanged. Nine months later, each country would put ten percent of 
its military equipment into moth balls, within its own country but 
under international inspection. Following this twelve-month period 
the question of the next step would arise. The Russians show great 
suspicion on this matter, indicating that it is simply a way to get 
intelligence about them. We are saying that world opinion would 
decide whether the first stage was being carried out in good faith, and 
would create great pressure for a next stage. Governor Stassen said 
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that the next stage might, according to the JCS, be fifteen percent 
additional reduction. The President said that if a ten percent reduction 
were really carried out, the logic of the development would carry the 
process on. Governor Stassen said that the first treaty would cover the 
then be in order to carry the matter further. 

program of meetings that he is conducting, and Governor Stassen 
described the daily meetings of our own delegation, a noon meeting of 
the Western countries, an afternoon meeting three or four ‘times a 
to time as seems appropriate. He said that he has established liaison 
with the delegations of some seventeen countries in London to keep 
them in the picture constantly. 

Responding to a question by the President concerning nuclear 
tests, Governor Stassen said that the position as developed in his 
“precept” prior to the London meeting is being put forward—if agree- 
ment were reached to discontinue production for weapons purposes, 
and to start to make transfers over to peaceful use from existing stocks, 
and a start were made on such transfers, and fourth countries accepted 
abstinence from production, we would then be prepared to stop or 
limit our tests. He said that the French and some other delegations are 
pressing for a greater degree of commitment. He said that we are now 
studying within the U.S. Government, whether we might propose a 
twelve-month moratorium on testing conditioned on agreement to cut 
off production for weapons purposes and to make transfer to peaceful 
use. He said that the intricate interrelationship of stopping weapons 
production and stopping tests is being very carefully studied by U.S. 
agencies, without, of course, raising it with foreign delegations. 

The President said he thought the U.S. might be the hardest to 
convince on the limiting of tests. Our scientists are fascinated by the 
research they are enabled to carry out through this means—research 
which has a very large nonmilitary as well as military significance. 
Other countries tend to view the testing as simply military in purpose. 
In further discussion, the President said that he sometimes thinks that 
unlimited right of inspection may be almost an essential to any dis- 
armament agreement. 

Governor Stassen brought up the question of the limit of reduc- 
tion of military forces. He did not think that a plan to go down to 
purely internal forces would be sound. Some forces patterned for 
defense against external attack must be retained for the foreseeable 
future. The President said that the tendency, once a limited disarma- 
ment has been initiated, could be to keep going on down in strength. 
Governor Stassen referred to the experience at the time of Hitler, in 
which other nations were so weak that someone willing to break 
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agreements was able to place himself quickly in a relatively very 
Stassen agreed that the first step in disarmament is likely to be the 
hardest. 

Governor Stassen indicated that Zorin had said on April 12th that 
the U.S. proposals were being very carefully reconsidered in Moscow 
and that he would go back to receive the results of this study. Secre- 
tary Dulles had then thought that this was a good time for Governor 
Stassen to come back. Governor Stassen said that there is evidence of 
a minority in the Soviet Union who say simply that the U.S. is prepar- 
ing for a day when it will move to smash Russia. In the early days of 
the negotiations Zorin was watching carefully to see if the U.S. was 
asked if the Senate would ratify the agreement once reached. Gover- 
nor Stassen told him that if the President and Secretary Dulles consid- 
ered that the agreement was sound, and approved it, they would be 
able to gain the necessary support of the people and of the Senate. The 
President confirmed that he felt support could be rallied on a disarma- 
ment agreement evaluated as sound. 

Governor Stassen said the next step will be to complete the dis- 
cussion of the inspection organization, and then take up the question 
of missiles and rockets. Zorin may be expected to have a reaction to 
indicate when he comes back. If he takes an obstinate stand on any 
collateral issue, this will be evidence of Soviet rejection of the idea of 
trying to reach agreement. If he continues with serious discussion, this 
will tend to indicate that the Soviets see some possibility of achieving 
progress in disarmament. 

Governor Stassen and Mr. Hagerty then drafted a statement for 
the press, and checked it with Secretary Dulles by phone. The Presi- 
dent approved it, and Mr. Hagerty released it to the press. ’ 





G 
Brigadier General, USA 


* For text, see Department of State Bulletin, May 13, 1957, p. 772 
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186. Editorial Note 


From April 24, 1957, to March 14, 1958, the United States con- 
ducted Operation Plumbbob, a nuclear test series at Yucca Flat, 
Frenchman Flat, and Jackass Flat on the Nevada Test Site in the 
continental United States. During the test period 34 shots were deto- 
nated. Several thousand scientific, military (Army, Navy, Air Force, 
and Marines), and civilian contract personnel participated in the orga- 
nization, planning, and execution of the test series. Military exercises 
undertaken during and following the shots took place under the name 
Exercise Desert Rock 7 and 8. 

Numerous weapons test reporis, scientific studies on radiation 
and fallout, and other documents relating to the test series are in the 
Defense Nuclear Agency Technical Library in Alexandria, Virginia. 

For summary history of part of this operation, see S. Weary, W. 
Ozeroff, J. Sperling, et al., Prototype Report: Plumbbob Series, 24 April-7 
October 1957. Regarding congressional hearings on the radiation ef- 
fects of nuclear tests in the 1950s and 1960s on the health of humans 
and animals in the area, see Document 8. 





187. Telegram From the Embassy in the United Kingdom to the 
Department of State’ 


London, April 27, 1957—11 a.m. 


5847. USDel Disarmament No. 148. Ref London Embtel 5838 
(USDel Disarmament No. 145), and London Embtel 5845 (USDel Dis- 
armament No. 147). ? 

1. Following Zorin request, bilateral session held with SovDel at 
Lancaster House, April 26. Stassen, Peaslee, Matteson, Owsley (State), 
Higgins (DOD),* Goodby (AEC) and Zorin and seven of the SovDel 
present. Akalovsky (US) interpreted, Eden (US) * reporting officer. 

2. Zorin opened session and proceeded to outline Sov position 
along following lines: After consulting with Sov Gov't it was still Sov 
position that agreement on at least basic disarmament issues was 





‘Source: Department of State, Central Files, 330.13/4-2757. Secret; Priority. Re- 
peated to Moscow. 

? Neither printed. (Both ibid., 330.13/4-2657) 

* Commander Elmore F. Higgins, USN, Adviser to the U.S. Delegation to the Sub- 
committee of the U.N. Disarmament Commission. 

* Arthur Eden, senior research analyst on Stassen’s Special Staff. 
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needed but subcommittee meetings showed insufficient basis for 
reaching comprehensive agreement, revealed Western support for par- 
tial agreement, and taking a realistic approach the USSR was prepared 
to consider a partial agreement which encompassed three (actors; re- 
ductions in conventional forces and arms, nuclear weapons, and con- 
trol. 

3. Zorin stated Sov impression that US wants to move toward 
partial agreement was reinforced after reading recent Eisenhower and 
Dulles statements during Stassen conferences in US. 

4. Stassen concurred that results most likely if we focused on 
partial agreement which would in turn facilitate later steps. He reaf- 
firmed that his trip to Washington decided after Sov announcement of 
Zorin trip. He said the US took a positive attitude toward efforts to 
negotiate a sound partial agreement. 

5. Responding to direct question Stassen stated that first partial 
agreement should include appropriate features of the three issues out- 
lined by the Sovs; i.e., reductions in conventional armaments and 
armed forces, nuclear weapons, and control. It should be possible to 
include more. 

6. Zorin handed Stassen aide-mémoire’ which he stated con- 
tained not only proposals but supporting motivations (forwarded sep- 
arately as USDel Disarmament No. 147). He then commented on 
specific Sov proposals. 

7. Proposed forces and conventional arms reductions where based 
on strategic considerations: Larger Sov territory, US separated by 
oceans and surrounded by friendly countries, USSR ringed by hostile 
military blocs. Sovs therefore unable to agree to equal level of forces if 
there is no substantial forces reduction. Stated need to agree on two- 
stage reductions; i.e., 2.5 million and 1.5 million. Sovs would propose 
armaments and budgets be reduced 15 percent in first stage rather 
than 10 percent as proposed by US. Further reductions to follow 
additional manpower cuts. 

8. Zorin stated liquidation of some military bases, including Big 
Four reductions in Germany, closely connected with conventional re- 
ductions. 

9. Zorin alluded to difficulty of reaching comprehensive nuclear 
agreement. Emphasized need to take concrete steps to halt nuclear 
race and prevent “fourth countries” from having such weapons. Two 
steps in Sov memo, he said, would take care of this problem: Cessa- 
tion or suspension of tests and a declaration on prohibition of use of 





* The Soviet aide-mémoire given to Stassen on April 26 is quoted in full in telegram 
5845 from London, April 26. (Department of State, Central Files, 330.13/4-2657) It is 
printed as a Soviet memorandum submitted to the Subcommittee of the U.N. Disarma- 
ment Commission (U.N. doc. DC/SC.1/55) on April 30 in Documents on Disarmament, 
1945-1959, vol. Il, pp. 778-787 
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nuclear weapons. These two proposals are minimum for agreement. 
Test cessation could be worked out even before first stage as a separate 
measure. 


10. In control field, Sovs proposed a control organ be established 
within the framework of the Security Council. Proposal indicates terri- 
tories in which control posts should be established. 

11. Zorin said USSR desirous of meeting US position on including 
aerial inspection in partial agreement. Sovs adopted US approach of 
delimiting zones by longitudes and latitudes. Do not include North 
Pole in aerial zones and prefer to focus on areas with greatest concen- 
tration of forces. Details of Sov inspection zone proposals outlined in 
aide-mémoire. Zorin displayed color maps of the aerial zones. Zorin 
said the zones were subject to negotiation. 


12. Sovs also indicated limited number of control posts in first 
stage. 


13. Zorin referred to Sov declaration calling on states to reject war 
propaganda and spreading ideological struggle on p.z.ie of interstate 
relations. 


14. March 18 proposals * remain in force and can be considered in 
negotiations for partial agreement or a supplementary agreement. 
Zorin mentioned European zone of limitation specifically, which is 
excluded from current memo. 


15. In response to Zorin request for preliminary comment, Stassen 
outlined three-step US procedure relating to latest Sov paper. US 
would first study proposals and endeavor to thoroughly understand 
new Sov position; then begin to convey US reactions; and finally 
proceed with serious negotiations in an endeavor to reach partial 
agreement on the differences of position. 


16. Stassen stated appeared to him best way to proceed was for 
the US to make no comments at this session, to read the documents 
first, and then meet with the Sov delegation on the morning of the 
27th at Lancaster House to begin to ask the Sov questions for clarifica- 
tion in endeavor to attain an understanding of the new Sov position. 
Zorin concurred in this procedure. 


(Reftels being rptd by London to Moscow.) 
Whitney 





* For the Soviet proposal on reduction of armaments and armed forces and the 
prohibition of atomic and hydrogen weapons, which was introduced in the Subcommit- 
tee of the U.N. Disarmament Commission (U.N. doc. DC/SC.1/49) on March 18, see 
ibid., pp. 752-757. 
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188. Telegram From the Embassy in the United Kingdom to the 
Department of State’ 





London, April 28, 1957—1 p.m. 


5854. USDel Disarmament No. 151. 

1. Following are highlights of bilateral meeting between Zorin and 
Stassen each accompanied by six members delegations at Lancaster 
House, afternoon April 27. Full account being pouched.’ 

2. Stassen gave USDel provisional and preliminary reaction to 
Soviet memo of April 26.’ Acknowledged impression seriousness of 
proposals for partial agreement but said memo revealed many difficult 
issues which would present hard negotiating problems and may mean 
agreement impossible. 

3. Stassen stated Soviet formula for prohibition on use of atomic 
weapons unacceptable in its present form. US cannot be expected 
commit itself not to use atomic weapons if vital interests attacked by 
aggressor using such weapons; or other weapons, especially if US 
reduced forces in accordance with agreement. On the other hand, 
there might be some improvement over vague formula not to use 
nuclear weapons except against aggression. 

4. Any provision for nuclear control in a partial agreement ought 
to contribute to solution of “4th country’ problem, with which Soviet 
said it was concerned. Stassen suggested exploring possibility that 
nations not possessing nuclear weapons might agree not to possess, 
manufacture or use them, if the nuclear-weapons countries had under- 
taken to halt further production of fissionable material for weapons 
purposes, etc. along line of US proposal. 

5. Zorin said all nations were interested in preventing “‘aggres- 
sion” but the word could not be defined. USSR therefore had sought 
to find formula to keep A-weapons from being used. He indicated that 
if the proposals contained in Soviet memorandum were unacceptable, 
further negotiation might turn up compromise formula. 

6. Stassen noted that in Soviet proposal cessation of nuclear 
weapons production seemed linked with complete elimination and 
prohibition which impossible to ensure under known methods of con- 
trol. However, if the principal nuclear-weapons states undertook to 
halt production of further fissionable material for weapons, other 
states might accept further forms of prohibition. If the nuclear powers 
did not do this, other countries, e.g. France and West Germany, and 
many others would very probably undertake nuclear weapons manu- 





‘Source: Department of State, Central Files, 330.13/4-1757. Confidential. Re- 
peated to Paris, Bonn, and Moscow. 

? Not found in Department of State files. 

* See supra. 
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facture. Some curb on weapons production could be included in a first 
phase partial agreement, if not in its first year, under inspection proce- 
dures which would be .=patible to the US, USSR and UK. 

7. Zorin replied that Soviet did not believe halt of weapons pro- 
duction possible in a partial agreement unless complete prohibition 
and elimination were aiso provided. He argued that controls necessary 
to insure fissionable material for weapons production curb would 
mean close supervision and control of a country’s entire atomic econ- 
omy. Stassen explained that such onerous controls were not 
and not contemplated. Zorin then said that if US could supply any 
formulation of the kind of undertakings it had in mind which might be 
entered into by “fourth countries”, the Soviet delegation would be 
glad to examine it together with reconsideration of whole problem of 
nuclear controls in a partial agreement. 

8. Stassen noted except for aerial inspection USSR permitted less 
inspection in the partial plan than in its earlier proposals. Negotiations 
would have to reconcile differences on extent of controls. He noted 
that zones of aerial inspection conceived by Soviet left great areas for 
Soviet forces in Soviet hinterland uncovered, but blanketed Western 
European forces right to the oceans. Also Stassen noted inclusion 
further territories and capitals, including Paris. Zorin replied that num- 
ber of forces and capitals included in Western and Russian areas under 
its inspection scheme were roughly equal and exact definition of the 
zones could be subject to further negotiation. 

9. On question cf levels of forces, Stassen commented on the 
disproportion between suggested one-third cut for troops on German 
soil and reductions to ceilings of 2.5 million and 750,000 in a first 
phase agreement. Also pointed out that discussion of one-third cut for 
Germany involved difficult political issues which mac > the inclusion 
of such a provision in a partial agreement the more difficult. Zorin said 
proposition took account of extensive cuts already made by Soviet 
Union and those contemplated by UK. Did not think size of cuts could 
be obstacle to first phase agreement. However, amount of reductions 
was negotiable. In response to query from Stassen as to whether the 
Soviet proposal on troops in Germany was indispensable to Soviet 
partial plan, Zorin refrained from saying that it was, or was not, but 
said it would contribute to beneficial trend in foreign affairs which he 
saw in the making. In response to another question, he confirmed that 
the suggestion for cuts in the forces of NATO and Warsaw countries 
was an additional proposal, not an alternative one. He pointed out, 
however, that no figure was stipulated for size of cuts. 

10. Stassen referred briefly to other issues: The US and Soviet 
positions on nuclear test explosions were still opposed and there was 
also the important question of levels of forces to be reached after a first 
phase. In reply to Zorin’s question he said he hoped some provision 
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could be made on these problems in a partial agreement. He under- 
stood Soviet concern about reductions to follow after a first phase, but 
emphasized that 1,500,000 was an inacceptable figure. 

11. Zorin said that he hoped that the item “zones of inspection” 
might be concluded in the next sub-committee meeting, and that 
SovDel might or might not introduce its new partial plan. He stated a 
strong belief in utility of bilaterals and requested a continuation of 
such sessions as well as parallel subcommittee and five power ses- 
sions. 


Whitney 





189. Telegram From the Embassy in the United Kingdom to the 
Department of State’ 


London, April 28, 1957—2 p.m. 


5857. USDe!l Disarmament No. 153. 


1. It is the appraisal of the USDel that the most recent Soviet 
memorandum and the Zorin explanations’ indicate a serious intention 
of the Soviet Union to endeavor to negotiate a partial agreement. It is a 
“hard bargaining’ opening in such a process of negotiation. It point- 
edly avoids the completely unacceptable proposals for complete elimi- 
nation of foreign bases and complete elimination of nuclear weapons 
and for the initial inclusion of the Peoples Republic of China. Negotia- 
bility of other issues has been stated by Zorin. It will be extremely 
difficult, however, to attain the essential objectives and fit together 
terms under which additional states would be willing to abstain in the 
nuclear weapons field and which, at the same time, are acceptable to 
the United Kingdom, U.S. and Soviet Union. 


Whitney 


' Source: Department of State, Central Files, 330.13/4-2857. Secret 
? See telegrams 5847 and 5854, Document 187 and supra, respectively 
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190. Memorandum From the Acting Secretary of State to the 
President’ 


Washington, May 1, 1957. 
SUBJECT 


Senatona! Support for Ratification of the Statute of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency 


It is our judgment that the International Atomic Energy Agency 
Treaty is bogged down badly. Hearings before the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the Senate are tentatively scheduled to start on May 10.’ 
It is reported that there is a general lack of enthusiasm in the Senate. 
Lewis Strauss and I have talked to Senators Hickenlooper and Knowl- 
and who appear to be not very sympathetic. Apparently, a number of 
Senators have been persuaded by a former employee of the Atomic 
Energy Commission that there are substantial objections to the Treaty. 
The Department of State and Atomic Energy Commission believe 
there are solid answers to the objections which have been raised and 
they are being supplied to all members of the Senate. ’ 

However, as things now stand, the Treaty seems to have a poor 
chance of obtaining the necessary two-thirds vote—in the absence of a 
strong intervention on your part. 

In view of the urgency of this matter and the shortness of time 
before the Hearings start, it is recommended that you call in Senators 
Knowland, Hickenlooper and Bridges to impress upon them the vital 
significance of prompt ratification in the International Agency and to 
urge them to take up the cudgels for this Treaty. | believe they would 
respond. 

Senator Bricker has expressed the idea that if the Treaty is to be 
ratified, certain reservations should be attached. He has not advised us 
of the nature of these reservations. You may want to include Senator 
Bricker in this meeting. 

Against the possibility that these Senators may want to raise 
specific objections, it is suggested that Lewis Strauss and | participate 
in such meeting. Ambassador J]. |. Wadsworth, who was the U.S. 
Representative at the conference in New York last fall which adopted 
this Treaty, would aiso be available. 


Christian A. Herter 


' Source: Eisenhower Library, Whitman File, Dulles-Herter Series 
? The hearings began on May 10 and continued throughout the month 
* Hickenlooper submitted 48 questions to Herter regarding the IAEA statute on 
29. Herter responded to Hickenlooper with detailed answers to the questions on 
May 3. (Department of State, Atomic Energy Files: Lot 57 D 688, IAEA—General) 
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191. Memorandum of a Conference With the President, White 
House, Washington, May 2, 1957' 


OTHERS PRESENT 


Secretary Herter 
Admural Strauss 
Governor Adams 

Mr. Harlow 
Ambassador Wadsworth 


General Goodpaster 


The meeting was concerned with the resistance being manifested 
in the Senate to prompt ratification of the International Atomic Energy 
Agency treaty. Admiral Strauss reviewed certain of the questions of 
challenges being raised against the treaty—that it is a “give away” 
(which it is not); that third countries would be enabled to develop 
atomic weapons (they will in any event, and the treaty provides a 
means of instituting inspection); that Red China can join the Agency 
(we retain the right to pull out at any time on due notice—here the 
President added that to get in they would have to subject themselves 
to inspection with much of the same result as his own air inspection 
proposal); that the Agency is not necessary since we have bilateral 
agreements (we have these with some, not all, free world countries, 
and many countries are not subject to inspection); that the satellites 
could obtain our contributions of fissionable material (in fact, we can 
direct our contributions to countries with whom we have bilateral 
treaties); that the treaty, once approved, could be amended to include 
provisions adverse to U.S. interest (amendment requires a 2/3 vote, 
we would be free to drop out of the organization in such case, and 
amendment could only bind us upon our ratifying it). 


After some further discussion it was agreed, and the President 
arranged by phone, for the President to meet with Senators Knowland 
and Hickenlooper on this matter at 11 o'clock tomorrow. ’ 


G 
Brigadier General, USA 





‘Source: Eisenhower Library, Whitman File, DDE Diaries. Drafted by Goodpaster 
on May 2. The conference was held following the NSC meeting. Another meeting was 
held later that day with the President, Strauss, Gerard Smith, Wadsworth, and Good- 
paster, during which they discussed the arguments raised against the IAEA statute 
(Memorandum of conference by Goodpaster, May 3; ibid.) 

* Eisenhower met with Knowland and Hickenlooper on May 3 from 11:02 to 11:42 
a.m. (ibid., Eisenhower Records, President's Appointment Book for 1957), but no record 
of their conversation has been found in the Eisenhower Library or Department of State 
files 
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192. Letter From the President's Special Assistant (Stassen) to 
the Secretary of State’ 


London, May 5, 1957. 

Dear Foster: Since our conferences in Washington on April 20° 
and April 23,’ I have been following through on the guidance and 
directives which you gave me and have been concentrating on the 
priority US objectives which you outlined.‘ The new Soviet paper 
which Zorin brought back from Moscow and handed to me on April 
26 has been reviewed bilaterally and multilaterally. As you antici- 
pated, the fourth country problem is an important mutual interest 
between the Soviet Union and the United States. 

It is clear that the new Soviet paper is a negotiating document and 
the Soviet Union will move on any of the provisions, but does have 
important limits on the amount it will move in the total situation and 
limits on some specific provisions. 

We now have quite a clear view of the kind of partial agreement 
which would on balance be acceptable to France and the Federal 
Republic of Germany and other key non-nuclear countries, to the 
USSR, and to the UK; and which would serve the priority US objec- 
tives without an excessive price, and thus, on balance would be in the 
US national interest. 

I also have views on the method of negotiation from this point 
forward which would yield the best chance of moving toward such a 
partial agreement. These will be further clarified after Monday's ses- 
sions and Tuesday's US Delegation review. ° 

If you were so inclined, | would like to go over both the substance 
of such a partial agreement and the negotiating method, with you 
personally, and reshape it with your counsel and direction, before 
submitting it to the Department concretely and before putting it into 
the interdepartmental consideration as you requested in Washington. 
If you think well of this, I believe | could get away from London at any 


' Source: Department of State, Central Files, 600.0012/3-557. Top Secret; Personal 

* See Document 183 

’ No record of this conference has been found in the Eisenhower Library or Depart- 
ment of State files 

*No specific paper listing Dulles’ directives and priority U.S. directives has been 
found in the Eisenhower Library or Department of State files, but see Document 183 
For Stassen’s review of Dulles’ priority objectives, see Document 195 

* The subcommittee meeting on Monday, May 6, was devoted almost entirely to the 
response of the British representative, Commander Noble, to the Soviet proposals of 
April 30. Stassen remarked in part: “I intend to discuss the important Soviet proposals 
(DC/SC.1/55) of 30 April at an early date, but not today.” (Department of State, 
Disarmament Files; Lot 58 D 133, Subcommittee Meetings, London, 1957, DC/SC.1/ 
PV.110) No record of a U.S. Delegation review on Tuesday, May 7, has been found in 
the Eisenhower Library or Department of State files 
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time after our Wednesday afternoon session, May 8th, and could ar- 
range on general grounds a four or five days recess of the Sub-Com- 
mittee. * 


The Soviet continues to show signs of some skepticism as to the 
US intentions in these negotiations. Your statement about carefully 
measured steps carefully taken has been of great assistance in drawing 
out the Soviet position. It is now quite definite that the Soviet will give 
consideration to our legitimate security concerns if the US will give 
phasis which you placed on mutual interest in certain situations is 
bringing about a favorable movement toward a partial agreement. 

I know I need not emphasize that there remain very great difficul- 
ties in the way, as you are fully aware of this. But our US Delegation is 
now unanimous that we have reached a different situation than at any 
time before in the eleven years of talks, and that there are definite 
possibilities of advancing important US objectives. 

Robert Bowie's debriefing of the NATO sessions in relationship to 
our work was very helpful to our Delegation.’ Thank you for asking 
him to come over to London. 

I trust you had a good trip to Bonn and have a pleasant flight back 
home. Reports here of your Bonn leadership have been excellent. 

Sincerely, 

Harold 


* In telegram 7854 to London, May 8, Dulles responded to Stassen's suggestion as 
follows. 

“Reference your letter May 5, | feel your return at present would give rise to 
undesirable optimistic speculation Also ! feel that unless some preparatory work 1s done 
it would not be practical to get within a few days the new position needed for your 

| wonder whether under the circumstances it would not be better for you first 
of all to cable or mail in concrete terms the elements of the partial agreement which you 
think would be acceptable to us and have some chance of achievement Then this could 
be studied here for a few days and after it has been studied then you could, if it still 
seems desirable, return in person.” (Department of State, Central Files, 330.13 /5-857) 

"No record of Bowie's debriefing has been found in Department of State files 
Regarding the NAC Ministerial meetings in Bonn, May 2-4 see vol. tv, pp 167-169 
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193. Letter From the President's Special Assistant (Stassen) to 
the Under Secretary of State (Herter)' 


London, May 7, 1957. 


Dear Cus: Thank you for your thoughtful letter of May 3rd° 
enclosing a copy of an evaluation of the Soviet disarmament proposals 
of April 26th drawn up in the Department.’ 

Your estimate in the Department runs along very much the same 
lines as the estimate developed here in the Delegation. It also checks 
quite well with the evaluation by the other Western Delegations, al- 
though the British are showing rather more reserve and we are not 
certain of the complete motivations for their position. 

I am enclosing an interim memorandum of some of our further 
appraisal of the Soviet proposals. We are also developing the USDEL 
recommendations to the U.S. government. | wrote to the Secretary 
while he was at Paris with some suggestions for his consideration as to 
the procedure to be followed. ‘ 

I have asked Lawrence Weiler, a member of the Delegation who 
has been one of the State Department personnel on our Special White 
House Study Group to bring this letter to you, and copies of the 
memorandum to the Department. He will be available for staff level 
discussions in the Interdepartmental work. He is thoroughly familiar 
with all of the various bilateral and multilateral discussions in 
London..° 

Sincerely, 


[Enclosure] 


INTERIM APPRAISAL OF THE SOVIET PROPOSALS OF 
APRIL 26, 1957 AND OF THE RELATED SITUATION 


1. The key sentence in the Soviet paper is the following: 


‘Source: Department of State, Central Piles, 600.0012/5-757. Secret. A handwrit 
ten notation on the source text reads: “Delivered by hand 5/8 12.25 pm. 

* Not printed. (/bid., 600.0012/5-357) 

* Not found in Department of State files 

* Supra 

"A handwritten notation on the source text reads: “Would like to see Weiler if 
available C AH” No record of a meeting between Herter and Weiler has been found in 
Department of State files, but Weiler later confirmed to the editors that he met with 
Herter upon his return to Washington on this occasion 
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“The Soviet Government proposes that the of the 
States represented in the Subcommittee of the UN Com- 
siiscion ‘checld seech on eqpeument en pastel dlosmament mase- 
ures”. 


2. The primary Soviet concern for their own future security is that 
the spread of nuclear weapons, through their production by additicnal 
countries and/or through the transfer by the U.S. and the UK, and 
through the consequential delivery of nuclear weapons to China and 
some of the Eastern European force by the USSR, is likely to result, 
from either careless, irresponsible, or headstrong action, by some state 
other than the U.S. and the USSR, in the triggering of hostilities which 
would then involve the U.S. and the USSR in a nuclear war; and this 
would occur under circumstances in which the U.S. would have a 
posture that would result in the substantial destruction of the Soviet 
Union. 


3. It is the Soviet estimate of the U.S. position that the U.S. is also 
concerned about the fourth country spread of nuclear weapons pro- 
duction, but that the U.S. does not put as much weight on the spread 
through nuclear weapons transfer, does not realize the countering 
pressures for Soviet delivery to Warsaw states and China, and that the 
U.S. does have some concern over a future potential of surprise attack 
upon the U.S. 

4. The Soviet Union is prepared to reach an agreement for partial 
measures which would serve the mutual interest against fourth coun- 
try spread of nuclear weapons production, which would decrease the 
other stated dangers to Soviet security, and which would reciprocally 
decrease the stated grounds for concern for U.S. security. 

5. This is the basic reason for the extensive offer to open up 
Siberia, in delayed response to the original Eisenhower proposal at 
Geneva. 

6. If these Soviet objectives can be served in some degree, all 
portions of the Soviet position in the April 26th paper are negotiable in 
some degree, but the Soviet will bargain hard to get the maximum 
advance on their security objectives and to pay as small a price as 
possible for U.S. and free world security objectives. 


7. The Soviet is uncertain and uneasy about the effect which a 
partial agreement would have on their regime within the USSK and 
their relations with the Satellites. 

8. The specific wording of the Soviet proposal need not be given 
undue attention if the objectives in paragraph two above are served, 
but the amount of movement that the Soviet will make on their total 
position is limited and the amount they will move on some of their 
points is quite narrow. 
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9. There will be almost as great difficulty in fitting together provi- 
sions for a partial agreement satisfactory to France, the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany and the UK, as there will be for the USSR. 


Note: Important factual correction of Department memorandum, 
paragraph III (f). The Soviet proposal does include 28,000 square miles 
of Soviet territory in the European zone of aerial inspection. 








194. Telegram From the Embassy in the United Kingdom to the 
Department of State’ 


London, May 9, 1957—noon. 


6100. Eyes only for the Secretary from Stassen. 

1. Separate from the concrete terms which I am cabling in re- 
sponse to your message in Deptel 7854,* it is my judgment that it 
would assist in reaching a sound, partial agreement for first steps with 
the USSR if at some appropriate point in the negotiations | was autho- 
rized to indicate to Zorin that if the subcommittee reached agreement 
on the draft of partial measures for the first step, the Foreign Ministers 
might then meet to finalize and sign the agreement and, following 
these signatures, to engage in some discussion on the major political 
problems between East and West and, if fruitful work appeared possi- 
ble, then Foreign Ministers then to establish negotiating groups of 
subordinate officials to follow through in search of solutions of such 
political problems. 

2. The implication would not include a commitment for such a 
meeting and would renew the lines of the February 26, 1957 note from 
Lodge to Kuznetzov in this regard. ’ 


3. My principal reasons for believing this would help in reaching 
agreement are because it would help to allay the continuing suspicion 
by the Soviet that the U.S. is not in fact serious even now in these 
negotiations for partial agreement; a suspicion that is fed by speeches 
such as those Army Secretary Brucker has been giving recently; * and 
second, if we are right that the major Soviet motivations in the matter 
of a partial agreement and of being willing to begin to open the Soviet 


' Source: Department of State, Central Files, 330.13/5~957. Top Secret; Eyes Only 
* See footnote 6, Docurnent 192 
* Not found in Department of State files 
* Not further identified 
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Union is to avoid the dangers of a nuclear war in which the Soviet 
would be destroyed, then they are aware of the added necessity of 
subsequent negotiations to resolve the most intense political issues. 

4. I will of course not make any such references to Zorin unless 
you specifically authorize me to do so. 


Brown 





195. Policy Recommendation Prepared by the Chairman of the 
Delegation to the Subcommittee of the United Nations 
Disarmament Commission (Stassen) ' 


London, May 9, 1957. 


PART I OF THREE PARTS 


Responding to the request of the Secretary of State,’ Chairman 
USDel forwards an appraisal in concrete terms of the inseparable 
elements of a partial agreement for first steps which we estimate 
would be acceptable to France and the Federal Republic of Germany, 
other states with a significant nuclear military potential, the USSR, 
and the UK. It constitutes a program which will advance the priority 
US objectives as stated by the Secretary of State: 


a) To prevent the spread of nuclear weapons to many additional 
States; 

b) To increase the safeguards against attack upon the US; 

c) To begin to open up the Soviet Union and to open Eastern 


ae 
) To im e the basis for a and rate negotiation 
of political settlements and evolution o conditions in Eastern Europe 
in accord with the US national interest; 
e) To generally lessen the dangers of a nuclear war and facilitate 
the mantenance of peace. 


It will maintain very great US military capability. 

The concrete inseparable terms are consistent with the fundamen 
tals of preset NSC decisions and present instructions to the USDel, 
and do require supplementary instructions on important items. 


‘Source: Department of State, Disarmament Files: Lot 58 D 133, Disarmament 
Policy. Secret. Transmitted in telegrams 6122, 6123, and 6124 from London, May 9 
(Ibid, Central Piles, 330.13/5~-957) 

* See footnote 6, Document 192 
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1. The agreement for partial measures would include specific au- 
thority for a signator to suspend partially or completely the commit- 
ments and obligations taken, upon written notice by it to the control 
organization of either an important violation by another signator, or a 
written notice by it of action by a non-signator which prejudices the 
security of the notifying state and thereby requires the partial or com- 
plete suspension of commitments. This provision to include a proce- 
dure for advance notice of intention to suspend so that an opportunity 
for prior correction of the adverse condition may be afforded. 

2. All signators (except the US, UK and USSR) to agree that they 
are prohibited from the manufacture or use of nuclear weapons. 

3. The US, UK and USSR (states which have nuclear weapons in 
their possession on the effective date of the treaty and which continue 
under the terms of the treaty to possess such nuclear weapons) agree 
that they are prohibited from use of nuclear weapons except: 


a) in individual or collective self-defense under Article 51 of the 
UN if an armed attack occurs of such nature and magnitude 
that, in the decision of the using state, the attack cannot feasibly be 

lled without the use of nuclear weapons; or 

b) the attack includes the use of nuclear weapons or 

c) in accordance with a decision of either the UN General Assem- 
bly or the UN Security Council. 


4. The USSR, UK and US to take a further commitment that after 
the installation of an effective inspection system to verify the fulfill- 
ment of this commitment (estimated as July 1959), the three will 
devote all future production of fissionable material exclusively to non- 
weapons purposes, and will transfer to non-weapons purposes any 
fissionable material not already contained within nuclear weapons; 
and will commit themselves to cooperate in the design and installation 
of such a necessary inspection system. 


5. Upon the establishment of satisfactorily functioring inspection 
system and the cut-off on production of nuclear materials for weapons 
purposes, the USSR, UK and US will commence agreed equitable 
proportionate transfers of fissionable materials in successive incre- 
ments from previous production over to internationally inspected and 
supervised non-weapons purposes, including stockpiling either na- 
tional or international; provided, however, that these transfers shall be 
carried out to only a limited degree and each of the three will be 
maintaining a very substantial nuclear weapons capability insofar as 
the terms of the treaty for the partial agreement is concerned. 

6. Upon the effective date of the treaty (estimated as July 1958), 
the USSR and US and other states concerned will move promptly to 
install and begin to operate an aerial inspection system in accordance 
with the approved Eisenhower method in initial zones, including 
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a) all of the Soviet Union north of the Arctic Circle (including the 
Murmansk Kola Peninsula and Dikson areas) and all of the Soviet 
Union east of 108 degrees East Longitude (from Lake Baikal to Bering 
Straits); and an equal geographic area of Alaska, Canada, and Western 
US. 


b) all of the Soviet Union west of 27 and one-half degrees East 
Longitude (Minsk-Zhmerinka line) and all of the territory of Europe 
between 2 and one-half degrees East Longitude and 27 and one-half 
degrees East Longitude and between 42 degrees, 20 minutes, North 
Latitude and 63 degrees North Latitude. (Labelled as the Russian and 
European zone for convenience in this cable). 


7. In addition, upon the effective date of the agreement, the par- 
ties will move promptly to establish ground control posts in Soviet 
bloc and West within the aerial zones, including appropriate radar 
equipment for added warning safeguards against the potential of great 
surprise attack. 


8. In addition, ground control posts will be promptly established 
in the area of the Soviet Union west of 35 degrees East Longitude and 
in the UK, and at the embarkation ports of eastern US. 


9. Three months after the effective date of the agreement (esti- 
mated as October 1958), signators would furnish blueprints of military 
forces and armaments, exclusive of nuclear weapons. 


10. Within the following nine months after furnishing the 
blueprints (estimated July 1959), the USSR and the US would (in the 
manner outlined by the US JCS in the Secretary of Defense letter of 
October 30, 1956)’ place in internationally supervised national storage 
in disarmament depots 15% of the major designated armaments re- 
ported in their blueprints, including nuclear weapon-delivery vehicles, 
and would reduce their armed forces to two and one-half million and 
would bring the level of their military expenditures down by 15%. 


11. Other states signators would make similar (but not precisely 
the same) agreed reductions under similar reporting and verified in- 
spected conditions. 


12. All signators specifically recognize the essential requirement 
of an effective inspection system to verify and guarantee in the case of 
all states alike the fulfillment and observance of each commitment, 
each signator undertakes to cooperate in the thorough reciprocal in- 
stallation and implementation of such inspection, and the continued 
operation of such inspection is an essential requirement for the contin- 
uation of the commitments under the agreement. 





> Document 164. 
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PART II OF THREE PARTS 


Further responding to the request of the Secretary of State, Chair- 
man USDel forwards Part II of an appraisal in concrete terms of the 
inseparable elements of a partial agreement for first steps which we 
estimate would be acceptable to France and the Federal Republic of 
Germany, other states with a significant nuclear military potential, the 
USSR, and the UK, and which will advance the priority US objectives 
as stated by the Secretary of State. 

13. Upon the completion of such initial year reductions each state 
would file a certificate that it had carried out the reduction, and mobile 
inspection teams would then have access to the objects of control in all 
areas of the signator states to verify the fulfillment of the reductions. 

14. Upon the initiation of the aerial inspection and the installation 
of the ground inspector posts in the areas indicated in Part I, (esti- 
mated September 1958) (and the commitment of the USSR to the 
other inseparable provisions of this report) all states involved would 
be prohibited from maintaining or from stationing nuclear weapons in 
that part of the Soviet Union and that part of Europe included within 
the Russian-European aerial inspection zone. 

15. During the year of fulfillment of the reduction of worldwide 
levels of armaments and armed forces of the Soviet Union and the US 
by 15% for armaments and to the force level of 2.5 million, (estimated 
as July 1958 to July 1959) both would also reduce the armaments and 
armed forces which they had located in the Russian and European 
aerial inspection zone by 20%. 

16. At the end of the first year’s reduction in armaments, armed 
forces, and military expenditures (estimated as July 1959) progres- 
sively expand the aerial inspection systern beyond the original two 
zones, into a series of additional zones culminating in the complete 
coverage of the Soviet Union and (if the political situation permits) 
China, and, reciprocally of the Free World areas including the US and 
the UK. The ground control posts to also be progressively expanded 
and increased to complete effective coverage. 

17. During the year of fulfillment of the reduction of worldwide 
levels of armaments and armed forces of the Soviet Union and the US 
by 15% for designated armaments and to the level of two and one-half 
million for forces, including the parallel 20% reduction of the arma- 
ments and armed forces which the Soviet Union and the US had 
located in the Russian and European aerial inspection zone, make an 
agreed reduction in air bases on both sides within the Russian-Euro- 
pean aerial inspection zone of a magnitude of approximately 10%. 

18. Upon the effective date of the partial agreement treaty (esti- 
mated as July 1958) all signators would be committed to a temporary 
suspension for 12 months of all nuclear tests and during such 12 
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months to cooperate in the design of an agreed inspection system 
which would support the nuclear materials cut-off commitment, and 
which would also verify either an agreement for limitation on the 
amount of fissionable material released per year into the atmosphere 
by the three in future tests, or to verify a continued limited suspension 
of tests. The agreement to be so drawn that a failure to agree upon and 
to install the inspection system involved for these two commitments or 
the failure to agree on either a limitation of tests or further suspension 
of tests beyond the 12 months would automatically result in no legal 
commitments against tests after the 12 months. 

19. if the first year’s reductions in armaments, armed forces and 
military expenditures are verified to the satisfaction of the permanent 
members (including the US) of the armament regulation Board of 
Control, then, and only then, (estimated as July 1959 or later), a 
second reduction of armaments and armed forces and military expen- 
ditures of the USSR and the US to be arranged, but only with the US 
consent, and not, in any event, going below a force level of 2 million, 
and to be further conditioned upon the assurance of application of the 
treaty and the inspection system to all essential, significant military 
states and areas, and therefore requiring prior solution of the political 
problems in a manner satisfactory to the US insofar as they apply to 
this subject. 

20. During the period of fulfillment of the reduction of levels of 
designated armaments and armed forces of the Soviet Union and the 
US on the basis of measurement to a level of 2 million (estimated as 
July 1959 to July 1961), both would also reduce the armaments and 
armed forces which they had located in the Russian and European 
aerial inspection zone by an additional 20%. 

21. Upon the fulfillment of such second reductions and the veri- 
fied certification that they have been carried out, including the second 
reductions of specified other militarily significant states who must as a 
prerequisite have complied, and the partial political settlements neces- 
sary thereto having been reached, the armaments regulation organiza- 
tion to consider, but only with the consent of the US, further reduc- 
tions, and not, in any event, to consider further reductions to any 
levels lower than 1.5 million for the Soviet Union and 1.5 million for 
the US unless and until a supplementary treaty is negotiated and 
ratified by the usual constitutional processes. 

22. In the event further reductions of levels of armaments and 
armed forces are carried out beyond the 2 million level, during the 
fulfillment of such reductions, both the USSR and the US would 
further make parallel inclusive reductions of the armaments and 
armed forces which they had located in the Russian and European 
aerial inspection zone, but not in any event under the terms of the 
treaty, by more than 20%. (Even in these ultimate circumstances at 
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least 40% of US forces would remain in the Western side of the 
Russian and European zone including Germany, insofar as the terms 
of the agreement would be concerned). 

23. The signators agree that within 3 months after the effective 
date of the treaty (estimated to be October 1958) they will cooperate in 
the establishement of a technical committee to design inspection con- 
trols (and upon reaching an agreed definition, to install them) to fulfill 
a commitment that sending objects through outer space and sending 
unmanned objects over distances in excess of medium range at any 
altitude, shall be exclusively for peaceful and scientific purposes, and 
further designed to verify and insure compliance with a commitment 
not to build or to install intercontinental ballistic or guided missiles or 
rockets. 


24. The armaments regulation organization administering the sys- 
tem to be established in accordance with Article 26 of the UN Charter‘ 
within the framework of the Security Council, and to operate through 
an executive council or board of control on which the affirmative vote 
of the US and of the Soviet Union is essential for significant decisions. 


25. Such board of control to have authority to establish a system 
for the advance notification by signators of any intended major move- 
ment of armed forces over foreign soil or over international waters or 
through international air space as a part of the system of protection 
against great surprise attack. 


26. The essential details for the evolutionary development of an 
effective and sound inspection system are to be worked out in keeping 
with the foregoing outline and consistent with the studies of the eight 
US Presidential Task Groups chairmanned by Gen. Bedell Smith, Gen. 
James Doolittle, and Dr. Ernest Lawrence and others. ° 


27. Authorize the armaments regulation organization through its 
board of control to establish an appropriate system regulating the 
export and import of armaments, to take effect after the exchange of 
military blueprints. 


PART III OF THREE PARTS 


Further responding to the request of the Secretary of State, USDel 
forwards recommendations for the method of negotiation as Part III of 
this report. 


* Article 26 of the U.N. Charter provided for the formulation of plans for the 
establishment of a system for the regulation of armaments 

Article 47 provided for the creation of a Military Staff Committee consisting of “the 
Chiefs of Staff of the permament members of the Security Council or their representa- 
tives’ and listed its general responsibilities 

* See Document 78. 
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A. The negotiating method of reaching a partial agreement to 
serve the U.S. priority objectives, as outlined in Parts I and II, would in 
each instance involve the USDel advancing initial restricted proposals 
providing for some bargaining latitude between the present U.S. posi- 
tion and the outlined basis for the negotiated agreement. 

B. A parallel negotiating process, centered in the Sub-Committee, 
conducted with the other Western members as well as with the Soviet 
Union will continue to be essential, since on each of the major issues 
each State has tended to take a one-sided first position from a narrow 
national viewpoint. 

C. As tentative agreements are reached on the substance of partic- 
ular sections the major drafting work to reflect the conclusion into 
treaty language will be carried out by Ambassador Peaslee working 
with the Legal Department of the UK Foreign Office and with specific 
draft language forwarded by each Delegation to the capitals of the 
Sub-Committee States for approval before incorporation in the draft 
treaty. 

D. When the work reaches an advanced point a formal Sub- 
Committee report of progress to the UN Disarmament Commission 
should be made to supplement the informal liaison which the USDel 
officers are maintaining with the member states who are not on the 
Sub-Committee. 

E. As this process continues, it will be a special matter for the 
Secretary of State to conclude as to the point at which the U.S. Senate 
is to be consulted more thoroughly. 





1%. Letter From the Secretary of Defense (Wilson) to the 
Secretary of State’ 


Washington, May 17, 1957. 


Dear Foster: I have reviewed Harold Stassen’s tentative reformu- 
lation of the U.S. position on limitation of armaments, which you 
inclosed in your letter of May 11.’ Because of its far-reaching security 





' Source: Department of State, Central Files, 600.0012/5-1757. Secret 

?On May 11, Dulles sent identical covering letters to Wilson and Strauss along with 
Stassen’s May 9 paper, supra. Dulles’ letters read in part 

“| think it important that we should make maximum efforts to avoid the substance 
of this Stassen proposal getting out into the press because it is still highly tentative and 
because of the possible bad effect of publicity upon the bargaining position at London. | 
think we should produce a fairly quick reply.” (Department of State, Central Files, 
300.13 /5-1157) 
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implications I have requested the views of the joint Chiefs of Staff 
with respect to the proposal. While awaiting their more detailed analy- 
sis, I think it may be helpful to give you my preliminary views regard- 
ing certain aspects of the program. 

As a general comment, the proposal projects the U.S. position 
well beyond that contemplated by our existing disarmament policy 
which, as you know, was arrived at after prolonged study and deliber- 
ation within our government. The Department of Defense viewed the 
proposals which were approved by the President on 21 November 
1956,* as representing the outer limits which the U.S. could safely 
adopt for its position in the light of the present world situation. Mr. 
Stassen’s suggested program would materially expand those limits 
while the Soviets, on their part, do not appear to have made similar 
significant advances from their basic position. 

While I am aware that the U.S. has favored the reciprocal estab- 
lishment of zones for testing the mechanism of inspection and control, 
I consider that the zonal arrangement in the European area, as first 
proposed by the Soviets and as revised in Mr. Stassen’s proposal, has 
inherent dangers which outweigh any possible advantages which 
might accrue. The provision for the very substantial reduction of forces 
and the prohibition against our stationing of nuclear weapons in the 
zone would so reduce the effectiveness of the NATO forces in the area 
as to render them incapable of a sustained defense. Further, the con- 
cept of such a zonal arrangement in Europe has, in the past, only been 
associated with an overall European Security System in which German 
reunification was implicit. While I do not presume to gauge precisely 
the political repercussions which might ensue, | feel that the mere 
announcement that the U.S. is sponsoring such a proposal in the 
context of a disarmament agreement would generate reactions, partic- 
ularly in West Germany, which might well jeopardize the solidarity if 
not the continued existence of NATO. The advantage from the security 
standpoint of moving toward the Soviet position in this regard is not 
apparent. 

The Department of Defense has recommended that the U.S. not 
undertake a commitment to reduce its forces to any specific level 
beyond the 2.5 million level, in the absence of a resolution of some of 
the major outstanding political problems now dividing the East and 
the West. It is noted that the suggested proposal projects the reciprocal 
reductions first to a 2.0 million and ultimately to a 1.5 million ceiling, 
contingent upon the fulfillment of certain conditions. | consider that it 
is not in our interest to undertake such a commitment at this time. It is 


’ Reference is to the Annex to NSC Action No. 1553, Document 165 
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almost inevitable that the pressures to fulfill such a commitment 
would be of such proportions as to restrict our future freedom of 
action, even though the requisite pre-conditions had not been met. 

The proposal to undertake a commitment to suspend nuclear tests 
for 12 months would implicate the U.S. in a situation from which, due 
to the compulsion of public opinion, we would find it difficult to 
withdraw, except in extreme circumstances. Meanwhile, it is probable 
that our technological force would disintegrate and our capacity to 
resume testing, should that be indicated, would be seriously crippled. 
While I consider that our present position in regard to testing may be 
susceptible of certain adjustments, | feel that for security reasons we 
must confine such adjustments to the area of limitations, as distin- 
guished from cessation of testing. Accordingly, | would recommend 
that a commitment to suspend testing under the conditions stated not 
be undertaken. 

In my opinion there are large areas of possible agreement be- 
tween the East and the West which, if identified and worked out, 
would be to the mutual advantage of both parties. Obviously the big 
element that is lacking is confidence on both sides. Nevertheless, this 
may be the time when constructive steps can be taken to establish 
confidence and make some progress. It is very important to make sure 
that such steps as are taken will contribute to the building up of 
mutual confidence and not be the cause of additional misunderstand- 
ing and consequent tension. An essential factor in building confidence 
is the ability of each party to fully satisfy himself by audit and inspec- 
tion that the other is living up to his commitments no matter how 
small they may be. 

It seems to me that it would be a mistake to attempt to settle too 
many things too far ahead or in too much detail, as such agreements 
might be found difficult for either party and therefore the agreements 
in themselves would add to friction and tension rather than to taking 
the heat out of the world. 

My observation of long-term agreements is that they only stand 
up if they continue to be of mutual advantage at all times. | am sure 
this is especially true in regard to agreements between nations. 

Moreover, while nations go on through the years, individuals that 
have the political responsibility and power in those nations go through 
their normal life cycle or tenure in office. It is neither sound nor 
realistic for one group of men on either side to try to bind their nations 
too far into the future especially when a long history of mutual confi- 
dence and satisfactory relations does not exist. In all nations the time 
will come when other men will have the political responsibility and 
power. These men are bound to take a new look at their political 
problems, and they will not respect agreements which they do not 
believe are in the interest of themselves or their nations. 
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Upon receipt of the views of the JCS I will make them available to 
you. * I am sympathetic to the desire for progress toward achieving a 
partial agreement in the disarmament field. However, I do not con- 
sider that it would be in our best interests to make substantive conces- 
sion in such highly sensitive areas as Harold proposes as an opening 
step. 


Sincerely yours, 


*See Document 202. 





197. Memorandum of a Conversation, Secretary Dulles’ Office, 
Department of State, Washington, May 17, 1957, 3 p.m.’ 


SUBJECT 
Disarmament 
PARTICIPANTS 


Department of State 

The Secretary Mr. Walmsley, 1O 
The Under Secretary Mr. Stelle, S/P 
Mr. Reinhardt, C Mr. Greene, S/S 
Mr. Bowie, S/P Mr. Wolf, RA? 
Mr. Wilcox, 10 Mr. Owsley, UNP 
Mr. Smith, $/AE Mr. Baker, UNP 
Disarmament Staff 

Governor Stassen Capt. Fuetsch ° 
Ambassador Peaslee Mr. Weiler 

Col. Firehock Mr. Lippmann 
Col. Willis 

Atomic Energy Commission 

Chairman Strauss 

Capt. Gardner 

Central Intelligence Agency 

Mr. Allen Dulles 

Mr. Amory 


‘Source: Department of State, Central Files, 600.0012/5-1757. Secret. Drafted by 
Baker. Another account of this meeting by Cutler is in the Eisenhower Library, Whitman 
File, Administration Series, Disarmament Talks. See also footnote 1, infra 

* Joseph J. Wolf 

’ Captain Bernhart A. Fuetsch, member of Stassen's disarmament staff 
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Secretary Dulles opened the meeting stating that it seerned desir- 
able before crystallizing any position to have a general assessment of 
the situation from Governor Stassen and to learn the background of 
his thinking with regard to the proposals which he had made for 
consideration within the government. Following such an exposition 
and clarification of Governor Stassen’s proposals, he suggested that 
the Departments involved would probably want a few days to think 
over the situation, and that a further meeting might be held around 
the middle of next week to consider the United States position. He 
asked whether Mr. Stassen believed the Soviets were interested in 
getting somewhere. 

Mr. Stassen said he believed the Soviets were interested in at- 
tempting to reach agreement, and that all of the western four delega- 
tions were of this opinion. He mentioned that Zorin had told him the 
night before that he was returning to Moscow for consultations during 
the recess. 

Mr. Allen Dulles asked whether Soviet motives in seeking agree- 
ment appeared to be basic or merely tactical. 

Mr. Stassen replied that their motives appeared to be basic and 
arose in part from the fact that in the cases of Suez and Hungary the 
Soviets looked down the barrel of atomic war. 

Mr. Wilson suggested that the Soviets were not in an easy posi- 
tion in the arms race, and cited the fact that they had recently reneged 
on their bonds, to which Mr. Stassen agreed but added they had 
reneged on their bonds before. 

Mr. Allen Dulles asked if the Soviets appeared to be in a hurry to 
reach agreement. Mr. Stassen said not exceptionally so, but also they 
were not wanting to stall. Correspondingly, he said, the Soviets were 
constantly wondering whether we want to stall and whether we are 
serious. 

Mr. Wilson read a letter he had addressed to the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff requesting their comments on various zones of aerial inspection. * 

Mr. Stassen was asked if he would care to give a general report 
and exposition of his proposals of May 9.” 

Mr. Stassen expressed appreciation for the opportunity to do so. 
He stated that since his consultations here at Easter the US delegation 
had sought to move toward implementation of the policy objectives 


* Not found in Department of State files 
* See Document 195 
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set forth at that time; namely, (1) to prevent the spread of nuclear 
weapons to multinational hands, (2) to increase safeguards against 
surprise attack, and (3) to open up the Soviet Union and Eastern 
Europe. The delegation had begun with that guidance to re-examine 
our position and that of other countries. 

The Soviet proposals of April 30 had been presented to the US 
delegation privately on April 26. In three successive bilateral discus- 
sions following, the US delegation had sought to examine the exact 
meaning of the Soviet proposals, the reasons that lay back of them, 
their negotiability and their acceptability to other countries. The mu- 
tual interests of the USSR and the western powers had been the theme 
the delegation had sought to emphasize in these discussions. * 

Following these consultations each member of the US delegation 
had drawn up a paper recommending elements of a first stage plan 
that might be acceptable to the USSR, France, the UK and Germany 
and which might fulfill the priority objectives of the United States.’ 
French views were given careful consideration because Moch has in- 
formed the US delegation that France will decide in two months 
whether to embark upon a weapons program. If it does so, Germany 
will join in such a program or follow closely. If these two go, many 
other nations will follow suit. On the basis of these factors and studies, 
on the basis of the statements at the NATO meeting of Foreign Minis- 
ters and in response to Secretary Dulles’ request for recommendations 
in concrete terms, the delegation had arrived at the recommendations 
transmitted on May 9. The delegation believed the British and others 
would, in the first instance, want more than these recommendations 
called for, but that they would settle for this kind of program as a final 
position. 

Governor Stassen then proceeded to read paragraph-by-para- 
graph his recommendations of May 9, adding comments on certain of 
the paragraphs as follows: 

Paragraph 1. The suspension provision was particularly important 
to fourth countries, who under it might be more easily induced to 
abstain from nuclear weapons programs on a trial basis. 

Paragraph 2. This prohibition on use of nuclear weapons is the key 
to the program as a whole. The French and the Federal Republic will 
take this provision, and if they do so the other countries concerned 
will come along. Moch had given him a letter last night, cleared with 
Pineau and read by the French Council of Ministers affirming French 
willingness to accept such an abstention in the kind of program Mr. 
Stassen proposed. Mr. Stassen had talked with the German ambassa- 


* For summaries of the U.S.-USSR bilateral sessions, April 26 and 27, see Docu 
ments 167 and 188. A summary of a May 2 session, in telegram 5964 from London, is 
not printed. (Department of State, Central Files, 330.13/5-257) 

” Not found in Department of State files 
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dor who will report back on the question, but the indications are that 
German Straus. 

Paragraph 3. This limitation on use would not be worded to in- 
clude the US, UK and USSR by name, but would be worded to have 
this practical effect in any proposal put forward. While others were 
prohibiting use, we would thus be limiting use. Such an undertaking 
would serve to bring the Charter up-to-date for the atomic age. It 
would be only a moral prohibition, but it would establish a moral 
climate which would permit others to abstain from the manufacture 
and use of such weapons. 

Paragraph 4. The provision for transfer of stockpiles to peaceful 
uses would take effect only after a year during which all materials 
could be gotten into weapons. It would serve to allay French, German 
and Soviet suspicions about the continued ability to produce nuclear 
weapons after the cut-off date from existing stockpiles. This provision, 
however, would be tough to negotiate with the UK because they want 
to attain major nuclear capability. The UK, however, must be permit- 
ted only limited nuclear capability if France is to abstain. 

Paragraph 5. This paragraph adds to present policy a clear state- 
ment regarding retention of a substantial nuclear capability. It may be 
desirable to put in a percentage to further define this principle. 

Paragraph 6. Elaborating upon aerial inspection, Mr. Stassen 
stated that the Soviets in effect are saying that “if you will increase our 
security, we will increase yours”. The greatest Soviet fear is that in 
Europe, states other than the US or USSR will start a war which would 
involve the two. The Soviets are aware that our main concern is 
surprise attack over the polar regions. They are willing now for the 
first time to trade, on the toughest bargaining terms possible, security 
for us in the north for security for themselves in Europe. 

The Soviets will not give us access to the centers of their power 
for aerial photography, but they will give us the arctic circle a zone 2'/2 
degrees east of their present proposed zone in Europe, though they 
would initially ask more in all respect. It is significant that their latest 
proposed zone in Europe for the first time departs from the demarca- 
tion line in Germany and its center point runs half way through East 
Germany. A movement of 22 degrees would place the center of the 
zone on the German-Polish border. 

On our side a corresponding zone should be granted in Alaska, 
Canada and the United States. The US is open now. There are only six 
spots in the US which planes cannot now fly over and photograph: 
Hanford, Las Vegas, Los Alamos, Oak Ridge, Savannah and the White 
House. At present airplanes can from the sides of all six of these zones 
photograph the entire zone legally. In defining a zone in the US we 
should stay away from the US industrial heartland; i.e., Detroit, Pitts- 
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burgh, St. Louis triangle, but must of necessity include some, but not 
all, SAC bases. Similarly, we must keep out of the Soviet heartland but 
include some of its long range bases. 

In area, China and the Soviet Union equal the area of the free 
world. Mile for mile, exchanges in areas of comparable importance are 
accordingly required. As a second phase, Mr. Stassen was thinking of 
an exchange of inspection over China for inspection over the Seato 
countries. Then might come the rest of Russia (except for its heartland) 
for the rest of Europe and North Africa. Finally, the heartland of the 
US might be inspected at the time of extension of the system to the 
heartland of the USSR. It would be inadvisable, however, to specify 
such later steps in the present negotiations. 

Paragraph 8. These ground control posts would extend over the 
Leningard complex and to the Moscow line. We should, however, ask 
for more first. 

Paragraph 11. The same formula could not be applicable across the 
board because France and the UK do not have the reserve armaments 
that we do, and in the case of Germany the question would merely be 
that of a ceiling upon new armaments and would rot involve any cuts 
at all. 

Paragraph 13. There would be no mobile posts until one year after 
the agreement had gone into effect. 

Paragraph 14. The proposed European zone would not include 
France beyond Paris, the southern parts of Italy, Greece or Turkey, the 
northern part of iceland or the UK. The delegation proposed a prohibi- 
tion on stationing nuclear weapons in a limited zone in Europe as a 
substitute for the Soviet demand for a prohibition of use of nuclear 
weapons or a prohibition on stationing them outside national borders. 
This prohibition on stationing them in a limited zone would be essen- 
tial to get a French or German abstention from weapons production, 
since neither France nor Germany could abstain if nuclear weapons 
were stationed throughout the other. 

Paragraph 18. Working out this test moratorium would be critical 
in the fourth country problem. An initial suspension would be neces- 
sary to get fourth countries in. A further step would then be necessary 
in a year to hold fourth countries in the agreement. 

Paragraph 19. This second stage provision was one of the most 
important. You could at this point say adherence of a unified Ger- 
many, for example, was essential, or put in any other political condi- 
tions you wished such as adherence of a unified Korea or adherence of 
a government satisfactory to the US in China. It would seem realistic 
that at this point with 15% of major armaments in depots, force levels 
down and being verified, tests suspended, inspection extending part 
way into the USSR, and a cut off being worked out, you could put in 
political conditions. 
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Paragraph 21. The reason for stating the percentages of reduction 
in Europe is to show Europe the US had no intention of withdrawing 
from Europe, and by inference no intention of withdrawing in other 
areas of the world. 

Paragraph 23. The proposal is only for a technical committee be- 
cause all you could now get would be a technical committee. 

Paragraph 25. This is important as a safeguard against surprise 
attack because you cannot allow, for example, Soviet submarines and 
maneuvers extending to the coast of the US without notice. 

In concluding his presentation, Mr. Stassen reaffirmed that the 
program could, in the opinion of the delegation, be negotiated, and 
that it would fulfill US objectives. 

It was then suggested by the Secretary that each paragraph again 
be considered in a period of questions which might be addressed to 
Mr. Stassen regarding the meaning of specific provisions. Major ques- 
tions raised with respect to the various paragraphs were as follows: 

Paragraph 1: Admiral Strauss asked whether advance notice of 
suspension was mandatory, and if so, how much. Governor Stassen 
replied that none was necessary. 

Paragraph 2: Secretary Dulles asked whether it was intended that 
this prohibition of use of nuclear weapons should survive a war. Mr. 
Stassen said yes. Secretary Dulles asked whether it would then mean 
that we would use but our allies could not use such weapons in war. 
Mr. Stassen said we could if we wished in that event invoke the 
suspension clause. Admiral Strauss mentioned that there were deve! 
oping peaceful uses of large nuclear explosions. 

Mr. Strauss asked whether fourth countries would be prohibited 
from research and development. Mr. Stassen said you could not pro- 
hibit what you carnot inspect, and accordingly could not prohibit 
research. 

Mr. Strauss asked whether they could develop nuclear weapons 
short of tests and whether they could manufacture non-nuclear hard- 
ware. Mr. Stassen said they could not manufacture such hardware, 
and the extent to which they could have programs of development 
would depend on the legal definitions agreed upon. 

Mr. Wilson asked whether fourth countries could possess nuclear 
weapons. Mr. Stassen said paragraph 27 would not permit import or 
export of anything not allowable under the treaty. The delegation 
believed the Soviets would have to spread weapons if they were 
allowed to spread in the free world, and that the Soviets fear what a 
fourth country could do in initiating a US-USSR conflict in that event. 

Secretary Dulles asked if the provision covered possession of such 
weapons did it mean they could not be used in war. Mr. Stassen 
replied that under the suspension clause all limitations would be out 
the window in any major war. 
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Paragraph 3: Secretary Dulles asked whether a limitation of this 
kind would have much effect in keeping the French from making 
weapons, and whether the moral limitation might not help the Soviets 
by going against the idea of adequate defenses for the western allies. 

Mr. Stassen said such a provision would, in his opinion, help in 
securing the abstention of the French and other fourth countries. Many 
countries believe we are engrossed with nuclear weapons. Especially 
they read our statements about the cheapness of such weapons and 
fear we would exercise no restraint in their use. There is a need for us 
to establish a code of circumstances relating to their use. Some want us 
to limit ourselves to using them if they are used against us. The US 
delegation has privately pointed out, however, that such a limitation 
would, for example, make it impossible for us to stop China from 
going into Southeast Asia, and that as a deterrent we need such weap- 
ons. The provision has limited meaning but it has a reassuring effect. 

Secretary Dulles agreed that it would reassure, but was not sure 
whether it would not also create a moral commitment on our part to 
keep conventional forces to repel attack. 

Mr. Stassen said it would be possible to safeguard against this 
inference. 

Paragraph 4: Admiral Strauss asked whether the wording meant 
the commitment to the cut-off was to precede or to follow agreement 
upon the inspection system. 

Secretary Dulles said the provision might be clearer if stated in 
such a way as to reverse the order of commitments. 

Mr. Stassen said it was like a commitment to pay a man one 
hundred dollars next time you met him in Chicago plus the further 
commitment to try to get to Chicago. 

Admiral Strauss said the provision on immediate transfer of stock- 
piles was impractical from the standpoint of maintaining stockpiles 
required for efficient operation. 

Mr. Wilson emphasized the need for clarity, and the difficulties 
that could follow an imprecise agreement. He said there should be no 
loopholes. 

Mr. Stassen added that the provision did not prevent refabrica- 
tion. 

Admiral Strauss said he had examined the Subcommittee record 
and would like to discuss with Mr. Stassen privately some of the 
cautions necessary in discussion of refabrication. He also noted use of 
the term “nuclear material” in the cut off provision, a much wider 
term than fissionable materials. 

Mr. Stassen said no distinction was intended, and this was an 
editing mistake in the cable. 

Admiral Strauss suggested that the time might have come to 
clarify the meaning of transfers on an “equitable” basis. 
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Secretary Wilson believed we should try to make reductions on 
matching terms by quantity. 

Mr. Stassen pointed out we are not committed to transfer any- 
thing unless there is agreement on what is equitable, but that the hope 
of reductions by the three nuclear powers makes it possible for fourth 
countries to accept a commitment to abstain. 

Secretary Dulles noted that paragraph 4 did not mention the UK 
problem. The provision that the three powers had to make transfers to 
peaceful uses seemed to contradict the provision that the three would 
retain very substantial nuclear capability, since the UK could not attain 
substantial capability if transfers were required. 

Mr. Stassen said he believed we could take care of the UK by the 
formula on equitable transfers, and that it could also be several years 
before such transfers began. He further believed the UK would want to 
make at least some transfers since its position as a member of the club 
of three would make it unwilling to say it was so low in supply that it 
could not transfer anything. 

Paragraph 6: Secretary Dulles said he doubted there would be time 
for discussion of this question of aerial inspection in any detail. 

Mr. Wilson agreed, saying the Joint Chiefs would evaluate this 
question for him within the near future. 

Secretary Dulles asked the meaning of the reference to “the ap- 
proved method”. 

Mr. Stassen said these involved designated ports of entry, taking 
monitors aboard, establishing bases for landings, and abiding by rules 
of air safety. He said the Joint Chiefs had worked this out in a paper of 
August 30, 1955 following the Geneva meeting. * 

Secretary Dulles asked if Mr. Stassen’s proposal covered means of 
communication. 

Mr. Stassen said Mr. Fiske of the Bell Laboratories was chairman 
of a task force which had worked out this aspect. Their plan provided 
a method by which failure of a communications station would itself be 
a warning. ° 

Secretary Wilson said in an international document the provisions 
might be easier to sell if they did not have President Eisenhower's 
name attached, and merely said an agreed method. 

Mr. Stassen said this was purely an internal document. 

Secretary Dulles said that Mr. Stassen should have his staff put 
the proposal in the form of an international document. 





* Not found in Department of State files 

* The final report of the task force on communications, contained in “A Plan for a 
Comprehensive Armament and Armed Force Inspection System, 20 january 1956," pp 
75-90, is not printed. (Department of State, Disarmament Files: Lot 58 D 133, Compre- 
hensive Inspection Plan) 
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Mr. Stassen said the delegation would do a draft on the basis of 
decisions to be taken. 

Secretary Dulles asked the basis for measurement of the zones as 
between Russia and ourselves. Mr. Stassen replied that it should be 
mile for mile of comparable importance with the USSR and China 
measured against the free world, and that this appeared to be a logical 
basis since the areas were the same and the Soviets would be anxious 
to look at widely dispersed points in the free world such as North 
Africa, Dahran, and the Philippines. He added they would not forget 
that the Philippines were bombed from Australia in World War II. 

Mr. Allen Dulles emphasized the need to equate strategic factors. 

Secretary Wilson said area in square miles was not the complete 
answer and such factors as population as well as strategic importance 
should be weighed or we would be trading a horse for a rabbit. 

Mr. Stassen pointed out the Soviet fear of aerial photography of 
their heartland, and suspicion that the United States after getting the 
pictures would withdraw from the surprise attack warning system. 
Especially, he said, they fear developments in Europe. 

Secretary Dulles asked why if the Soviets fear Europe most Mr. 
Stassen’s proposed areas did not include US bases in the UK, for 
example. 

Mr. Stassen said the Soviets feel the US will act responsibly, and 
that even an irresponsible administration would not attack unless pre- 
pared to follow through on land in Europe to finish them off. The 
Soviets fear most situations that could arise in Germany or Poland, 
and look to the general situation in Europe as the greatest danger. 

Mr. Allen Dulles said this surprised him. 

Secretary Dulles said it surprised him, too. 

Mr. Allen Dulles said their propaganda at least reflected fear more 
of US bases. 

Mr. Stassen said they appeared to be concerned about our bases 
only as they might be used as an outgrowth of a war begun by other 
states. 

Paragraph 8: Secretary Dulles noted that ground posts were to be 
established beyond the zone of aerial inspection and asked whether 
this was feasible and wise. 

Mr. Stassen said he did not believe the French and Germans 
would accept aerial inspection unless by some device we are able to 
get further into the USSR than the Soviets will accept aerial photogra- 
phy. Ground posts would extend the range of coverage. 

Secretary Wilson recalled that this idea was proposed by the Sovi- 
ets themselves. 

Mr. Stassen said the Soviets are uneasy about even what the 
zones of inspection they proposed in their April 30 paper means for 
their regime, but they have concluded the increased security of an 
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agreement would be worth the risk. Mr. Stassen added that he be- 
lieved with such an opening up of the region the Soviets would lose 
Poland by the kind of evolutionary liberation of which the Secretary 
had spoken. 
Secretary Dulles asked whether we could get radar at these posts. 
Mr. Stassen said no, that we could get radar installations only in 
the zones of aerial inspection. 


Mr. Cutler asked as an example what a ground control post would 
do in New York. 


Mr. Stassen said it would serve only to give warning of the em- 
barkation of any expeditionary force. The Soviet proposal for such 
posts at points of embarkation emphasizes their fear of a ground 
follow up for any attack. 


Mr. Allen Dulles commented that weather conditions are such 
over much of the Soviet Union that ground posts would be needed to 
supplement aerial inspection. 

Secretary Wilson said ground posts in the US would be quite 
unpopular and it would take time to sell the idea. 

Mr. Stassen recalled that while polls showed only 40% of the 
American people would have been prepared to accept the Eisenhower 
plan when it was advanced, this percentage subsequently grew. 


Paragraph 9: Secretary Dulles observed that this proposal would 
require elaboration. 


General Fox asked if the exchange of blueprints was to precede 
verification. Mr. Stassen said verification would in the plan begin 9 
months following the exchange. 


In response to a question as to the meaning of blueprints, Mr. 
Stassen said they were in effect an order of battle, and that the Joint 
Chiefs’ paper of August 30, 1955 ° spelled out the definition. 


Paragraph 10: Secretary Wilson said he was bothered by the pro- 
posed 15% reduction in military budgets because money is of different 
value at different times, and because figures on budgets are not relia- 
ble. He mentioned that the Japanese had two budgets to conceal their 
preparations for World War II. 


Secretary Dulles said the provision was totally meaningless, since 
expenditures could for example be transferred to the constituent states 
of the USSR. He assumed Mr. Stassen had included the idea as a 
harmless concession to the French. 

Mr. Stassen said he had done it partly for that reason, but partly 
also as across check upon other means of inspection. His task groups 
had recommended checks on (1) arms, (2) men and (3) budgets, assert- 





” Not found in Department of State files 
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ing none was completely reliable, and the third least reliable, but the 
cross checks afforded by the three constituted a pretty thorough sys- 
tem. 

Secretary Dulles said the Soviets could easily compel their facto- 
ries to produce at half price, whereas General Motors would not do 
that. 

Secretary Wilson said there had been a 15% increase in two years 
in prices of '' metals and essential elements for defense. 

Admiral Strauss asked whether nuclear delivery systems included 
submarines. 

Secretary Wilson suggested a provision for disclosure of the bud- 
get as a check without promising to do anything about the budget. 

Mr. Stassen said you would probably have %o agree to do some- 
thing to get access to the Soviet budget. 

Paragraph 12: Admiral Strauss asked whether this paragraph ap- 
plies to both nuclear and conventional. Mr. Stassen said it did. Secre- 
tary Wilson again said it was important to make all paragraphs clear. 

Paragraph 13: Admiral Strauss asked if the inspection teams are to 
go in only after a year. 

Mr. Stassen said mobile teams go in at that time, but that you 
would have ground posts from the outset. 

Admiral Strauss asked whether the mobile teams would only look 
once at the end of a year. Mr. Stassen said no, they would continue to 
inspect continuously after that date. 

Secretary Dulles asked whether the teams would verify the full 
inventory of armaments or only the part laid up in storage. 

Mr. Stassen said they would verify the entire inventory of arma- 
ments and also force levels. The placement of armaments in interna- 
tionally supervised storage could be verified as it was done. 

Secretary Dulles said he had real skepticism about verifying in- 
ventories and asked Wilson if he knew yet what he had by way of 
inventory. Wilson said he was closer to it all the time, but after Korea it 
was pretty difficult. 

Mr. Stassen pointed out the storage provision gave a very limited 
margin of error and that we would retain tremendous nuclear capabil- 
ity while beginning the opening of the USSR. 

Paragraph 14: Secretary Dulles observed that the Soviets would be 
eager to get such a provision prohibiting the stationing of nuclear 
weapons, and that he would like to tie that in with the reunification of 
Germany. 


" The words “prices of” are inserted in handwriting on the source text 
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Mr. Stassen said continuation of such a commitment could be tied 
in, but unless we do something now to restrain stationing weapons 
there we will not get abstention from weapons production by the 
French and Germans. 

Mr. Bowie said he would think France and Germany would be 
more willing to abstain if we keep our weapons there. 

Mr. Stassen said France will fear Germany might take over our 
weapons on its soil. 

Secretary Wilson asked if anybody had figured out how you unify 
a country when half its economy is communized and the other half 
free. 

Mr. Allen Dulles said Austria had been unified. 

Mr. Stassen said paragraph 14 is essential to get French absten- 
tion, and necessary to get us protection from Soviet surprise attack 
since they believe the greatest danger is here. He believed the greatest 
leverage on the problem of German reunification could be gained by 
threatening to lift the abstention in a year. 

Paragraph 15: Secretary Dulles noted there were no problems of 
interpretation here but he had certain policy questions. 

Mr. Stassen said future stages may not move at all, but we must 
show fourth countries we will go further if we can. We must also by 
designating a force level show them we have no intention of with- 
drawing anywhere in the second stage. 

Paragraph 18: Admiral Strauss said the Soviets should be required 
to meet the conditions mentioned in the paragraph before the suspen- 
sion of tests. The year suspension would seriously affect the laborato- 
ries and test organization. 

Mr. Stassen said we must act now on tests to stop France, which 
will otherwise decide on its weapons program in two months and test 
in 18 months. The laboratories could work 12 months on the results of 
the last test and on future plans. This step would bring world opinion 
behind the US position and afford a boost toward further agreement. 

Admiral Strauss said once there was a moratorium, we could not 
because of this public opinion resume tests, and we would toss out all 
possibilities of gaining further information such as we gained, for 
example, in learning to make clean weapons. 

Secretary Wilson suggested it might be possible to have certain 

nits established 

Paragraph 19: Secretary Dulles said the proposals became rather 
problematical here, and these were merely indicative of an intent to 
proceed. He observed that we are operating in a field where public 
opinion is powerful and it is hard not to fulfill expectations. 

Secretary Wilson said if you plan too far ahead you lay the 
groundwork for future misunderstanding, and that a government can- 
not bind succeeding governments. 
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Secretary Dulles said that Secretary Wilson need not give a lot of 
study to these later phases and should not be delayed in his analysis of 
the first stage by awaiting conclusions regarding these. 

Secretary Wilson said he wished the second phases did not exist. 

Mr. Stassen said the question cut two ways and it was equally 
important to show that we will go on, and that we will not go too far. 

Secretary Dulles said study only the paragraphs through 18 and 
the subsequent paragraphs which relate to the first phase. 

Wilson recalled the problems created for both State and 
Defense by leaks which resulted from planning far in advance a year 
ago. He could have a study of the first phase, however, by the latter 
part of next week. 

It was agreed that further consideration should be given to the 


proposals at that time. 





198. Record of Actions and Decisions Taken at a Meeting in 


Secretary Dulles’ Office, Department of State, Washington, 
May 17, 1957' 


[Here follows a list of participants which is identical to the one 
printed supra.| 
SUBJECT 

Governor Stassen's Disarmament Proposals 


The following are actions and decisions of the meeting: 

Mr. Stassen and his staff are to re-cast his May 9 proposals’ along 
the lines of an international document to show what it would look like 
if it were to be negotiated and thus eliminating many of the purely 
American domestic short cuts in it. In this process they will: 


in paragraph 2: Elaborate the concept of manufacture and use of 
nuclear weapons before and/or during hostilities. 

in paragraph 4: Specify that re-fabrication of existing weapons is 
not excluded and re-arrange the order of the developments to make 
clear that an in ion system must be designed and installed first. 

in paragraph 12: Make clear that paragraph 12 applies to both 
nuclear and conventional armaments. 


' Source: Department of State, Central Piles, 600. 0012/5-1757. Secret. Prepared by 
Greene. For a summary of this meeting, see supra. A footnote to the source text reads 
‘WO—Messrs Owsley and Baker are preparing a surmmary record of the meeting 

* See Document 195 
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Admiral Strauss will promptly consult with Governor Stassen on 
the restricted data’ implications of some of the latter's proposals and 
thereafter formulate the AEC position on those proposals by May 22. 

Secretary Wilson will get the JCS and Defense comments on the 
first 18 paragraphs (and executing provisions of the last paragraphs) of 
the Stassen proposals ready by the middle or end of next week but will 
not attempt detailed analysis of the latter phases of the Stassen pro- 
posals which are largely designed for political purposes. 

JG 


* The word “data” is inserted in handwriting on the source text. 





199. Letter From the President's Special Assistant (Stassen) to 
the Secretary of Defense (Wilson) ' 


Washington, May 18, 1957. 


Dear CHarwes: Thank you for your thoughtfulness in giving me a 
copy of your letter of May 17 to Secretary Dulles’ regarding my report 
from London.’ Following up as indicated by Secretary Dulles at his 
May 17th conference with us,‘ may | write you certain clarifying 
comments for your continued consideration. 

My report encompassed somewhat more than a tentative refor- 
mulation of the United States position on limitation of armaments. It is 
an estimate, carefully made after thorough study in which the entire 
United States delegation in London participated, of the kind of a 
limited first step agreement which could now be negotiated with and 
accepted by the Federal Republic of Germany, France, the Soviet 
Union, the United Kingdom, and the other states with a significant 
present or potential military capability. It is recommended to be in the 
interest of the United States to negotiate and accept such a limited first 
step agreement primarily because it will advance these high priority 
United States objectives which were set forth and emphasized by 
Secretary Dulles: 


' Source: Eisenhower Library, Project Clean-up, Disarmament. Secret 
* Document 196 

* Document 195 

* See Document 197 
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(a) It will prevent the spread of nuclear into the hands of 
additional states beyond the three. France is to decide within the 
next two months to begin to manufacture nuclear and to test 
within the next 18 months, if no agreement is reached. If France makes 


will 
consider itself 


ern war. The outbreak of a war including 
has a high degree of probability of involving the United States 
Soviet Union, with vast devastation on both sides of the world. 
(b) As the combined yee —_ indicates, ° 
vide major assurance against possibility of great 
upon the United States, since the staging areas for 
would be | covered by the initial aerial inspection 
stations; along the entire Arctic ring, including the Murmansk-Kola 
Peninsula; deep into Siberia, including Kanchatka; and the Soviet 
submarine fleet would be controlled and reduced and accurate infor- 
mation would be obtained on all the major submarine bases of the 


(c) . . » As you are aware, the reciprocal U.S. territory now has 
“open skies” with only a few spot exceptions. 
Me coce 


Measured against these very important advances in U.S. objec- 
tives, and the improved prospect of a lasting peace, the “price” that 
the U.S. would pay seems to me to be well within reasonable limits. I 
of course do not suggest that it would not pose some problems for the 
U.S. But the 2.5 million force level and the sequestering of 15 percent 
of armaments will leave the U.S. with a tremendous military capabil- 
ity. The safeguarding clause on the right to suspend any of the com- 
mitments protects against future uncertainties or violations by others. 
The one year limited suspension of nuclear testing, beginning approxi- 
mately July 1958, will not cause any great change in our weapons 
program, and will help make it possible to secure the abstention of 
“fourth countries” and to bring multiple nations and world opinion 
swinging behind U.S. policy. The suggestion of future lower force 
levels, if the first steps are carried out to the satisfaction of the United 
States, is conditioned on satisfactory settlements of political issues 
such as the reunification of Germany, and simply indicates an affirma- 





*The undated combined intelligence report, prepared by Tidwell (CIA), is not 
printed. (Department of State, Disarmament Files: Lot 58 D 133, Disarmament Policy) 
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tive willingness to move forward which is in line with the Joint Chiefs 
paper of 1952.° 

While there are always problems in maintaining public under- 
standing and public support, I am convinced the U.S. will maintain 
better public support at home and abroad for adequate defense appro- 
priations over a long period if it shows a willingness to join in some 
reductions conditioned on such a sound and safeguarded method. 

It does seem clear that President Eisenhower's emphasis of his 
conviction that agreement in this field would come about with the 
evolutionary development of the inspection system, and Secretary 
Dulles’ clear statement on carefully measured steps carefully taken, 
and your own express conclusion that an agreement must be mutually 
advantageous to both sides, all point to the advisability of now mov- 
ing toward the kind of a first step agreement which can be negotiated 
with and acceptable to the Federal Republic of Germany, France, the 
Soviet Union, the United Kingdom, and other states having a present 
and potential military significance. 

There are many indications that this is the time that we either 
make a genuine beginning on a safeguarded control of modern arma- 
ments, or we enter into the most dangerous and widespread custody 
and possession of such weapons. 

If there are any aspects of the interrelated sections of the recom- 
mendations on which you have additional questions, | will be pleased 
to talk further with you or with the Joint Chiefs. 

Sincerely, 


Harold E. Stassen’ 





* Reference may be to the memorandum from the Joint Chiefs of Staff to Secretary 
of Defense Robert A. Lovett, May 20, 1952, printed as an enclosure to Lovett's letter to 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson, May 21, 1952, in Foreign Relations, 1952-1954, vol. u, 
Part 1, p. 941 

’ Printed from a copy that bears this stamped signature 
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200. Informal Memorandum From the President's Special 
Assistant (Stassen) to the Secretary of State’ 


Washington, May 22, 1957. 


Modifications and clarifications of the May 9, 1957 cable’ to take 
account of views expressed by the Secretary and by Defense and 
AEC.’ 

Paragraph 1—The provision for advance notice of intention to 
suspend should be optional and not a mandatory requirement. Actions 
by either a signator or a non-signator which prejudice the security of a 
signator state may be ground for partial or complete suspension of 
commitments. 

Paragraph 2-—-The “prohibition” clause to the non-nuclear- 
weapon signators is not to prohibit their use of nuclear weapons in the 
event one of the three nuclear-weapons-states associated in a collec- 
tive security agreement uses nuclear weapons. Under these circum- 
stances the signators, such as the NATO states, are to be free to use 
nuclear weapons if the United States uses them. Furthermore, the right 
of preparatory training for such use is to be definitely preserved as to 
such non-nuclear-weapon signators. 


It should also be clear that the forces of one of the three nuclear- 
weapons-states may possess nuclear weapons on the soil of a non- 
nuclear-weapons state, unless within a zone in which the stationing of 
nuclear weapons is specifically and separately prohibited for all. 


Paragraph 3—The exceptions in the manner of use of nuclear 
weapons by the three nuclear-weapons-states is to be restated so that 


the exceptions are: 


(a) in individual or collective self-defense under Article 51 of the 
United Nations Charter if an armed attack occurs which includes the 
use of nuclear weapons, or 

(b) if such an armed attack is of such a nature and magnitude that, 
in the decision of the using state, the attack cannot feasibly be repelled 
without the use of nuclear weapons. 


It should further be made clear that this provision will not imply 
any obligation to maintain forces of a non-nuclear nature for purposes 
of repelling non-nuclear attacks. Within the limits otherwise imposed 


' Source: Department of State, Central Files, 600.0012/2-2257. Secret 

* Stassen’s cable, transmitted in telegrams 6122, 6123, and 6124 from London, is 
printed as Document 195 

* See Documents 196 and 197 
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by the partial agreement, it is for each of the “three” signators to 
decide the most effective distribution of its armament between the 
nuclear and the non-nuclear. 

Paragraph 4—The commitment to cooperate in the design and 
installation of a necessary inspection system, is also to specifically 
include a commitment to cooperate in the maintenance of such a 
necessary inspection system, and these commitments are to be stated 
prior to and be prerequisite for the “cut-off” date. 

Paragraph 5—The commitment for transfers of fissionable materi- 
als should call for transfers over and above certain minimums of 
material, thereby providing a saving clause for the UK and likewise 
making it clear that transfers are not contemplated to the extent of 
elimination or substantial elimination of nuclear weapons capability. 
The reservation of intention to maintain a very substantial nuclear 
weapons capability insofar as the terms of the treaty or the partial 
agreement is concerned will be a footnote. The right of refabrication of 
weapons after the “cut-off” date should be definitely maintained. 

Paragraph 6—For the method of aerial inspection, reference will 
be made to an annex to the treaty, which annex will spell it out in 
precise details along the lines of the Joint Chiefs and Doolittle‘ de- 
tailed work. 

Paragraph 6 (a)—For the western half of this initial zone, consider 
the area of Alaska; and of Canada west of a line from 130 degrees west 
longitude-70 degrees north latitude, to Edmonton, and from 
Edmonton to 95 degrees west longitude on the Canadian-US line; and 
the continental United States west of 95 degrees west longitude. 

Paragraph 6 (b)—The Russian-European zone to be for a European 
decision in which the US is willing to join. So far as the US is con- 
cerned it may be independent of the rest of the agreement, or incorpo- 
rated in the first step if the Europeans wish it to be so. 

Paragraph 9—The “biuveprint” is to refer to an inventory of major 
designated armaments, and of the armed forces, and to be spelled out 
in detail in an annex worked out by the technical experts. It is, of 
course, to be exclusive of nuclear weapons. 

Paragraph 10—The internationally supervised national storage is 
to be only of a percentage of the major designated armaments as 
reported in the inventory. The military expenditure reduction is to be a 
supplementary consequence and not a prime factor. The right to check 
on and endeavor to follow up Soviet military expenditures should be 





* The air section of the inspection organization, prepared by |. H. Doolittle, chair 
man of the Task Force on Air Inspection, is contained in “A Plan for a Comprehensive 
Armament and Armed Force Inspection System, 20 January 1956," pp. 150-161. (De 
partment of State, Disarmament Files Lot 58 D 133, Comprehensive Inspection Plan) 
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sought, along with a check up of use of major material such as steel 
and aluminum. Military expenditures is not to be looked upon as a 

Paragraph 11—The Federal Republic of Germany would, of 
course, not be making agreed reductions, but rather would be ac- 
cepting a ceiling for its rearmament, in conjunction with the first step 
partial agreement. 

Paragraph 12—This general inspection commitment should apply 
to both conventional and nuclear aspects of the agreement. 

Paragraph 14—-This restriction on stationing nuclear weapons in 
the Russian-European aerial inspection zone, applies only to the nu- 
clear warheads and nuclear bombs. It does not restrict the stationing of 
dual purpose delivery systems, and does not prohibit the preparatory 
training of armed forces in the zone for the contingent eventuality of 
war. The provision does safeguard against the hasty triggering of 
nuclear weapons in close proximity in the central European area, 
which could otherwise occur without deliberate decision by the top 
command in either the US or the USSR. Such a local triggering could 
institute a muclear war which the responsible leadership of neither 
country intended. It also provides additional assurance to fourth coun- 
tries, such as France, that if they abstain from nuclear weapons pro- 
duction the German armed forces are not likely to have nuclear weap- 
ons placed within their control by either the United States or the 
Soviet Union. 

Paragraph 15—This is intended to indicate that there will be some 
reduction in the major designated armaments in the Russian and Euro- 
pean aerial inspection zone, but that such reduction will be of such a 
modest amount as to negate any implication of future complete with- 
drawal. 

Paragraph 16—The commitment to progressively expand the ae- 
rial inspection system and to progressively expand the ground inspec- 
tion system would not include the precise steps or timing for such 
expansion. 

Paragraph 17—This provision would indicate on the one hand 
some reduction in bases, but on the other hand would affirm that the 
reduction would be of such small magnitude as to reflect the fact that 
complete elimination of foreign bases is not contemplated in any dis- 
armament agreement which the US would accept. 

Paragraph 18—I\t would be made clear that the temporary suspen- 
sion for twelve months of all nuclear tests contemplates the possibility 
of resuming limited testing by the three after such temporary suspen- 
sion, but that such limited testing would be with unilateral restraint, 
with due regard to health, and with advance notice of intention to test 
Or such resumed testing would be specifically limited under inspec- 
tion to an agreed safe amount of fissionable material. 
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Paragraphs 19, 20, 21 and 22—The effect of these four provisions is 
to indicate a willingness to move further in the event of full compli- 
ance with the first step, and in the event of satisfactory political solu- 
tions, but at the same time to make clear that a reduction to a point of 
extreme weakness or of internal security forces definitely is not con- 
templated in US policy, even under the most favorable circumstances. 

Paragraph 25—The system of advance notification is to be devel- 
oped along the lines of the Doolittle and Colclough report,’ to cover 
submarines as well as bombers, and to add to the safeguards against 
great surprise attack. 

HES 


* The Navy section of the inspection organization, prepared by Oswald S. Col- 
Clough, chairman of the Task Force on Navy Inspection, is printed ibid. pp. 126-149 





201. Memorandum of Discussion at the 324th Meeting of the 
National Security Council, Washington, May 23, 1957' 


[Here follows a paragraph listing the participants at the meeting. ] 


1. US. Policy on Control of Armaments (NSC Action No. 1553; Memo 
for NSC from Executive Secretary, same subject, dated December 
10, 1956; Annex to NSC Action No. 1553)’ 


Mr. Cutler explained the nature of the report which Governor 
Stassen would present to the Council. He pointed out that Governor 
Stassen had submitted a paper with the title “Policy Recommendation 
to Washington”, dated May 9, 1957.° The Council was not now asked 
to make any decision on this recommendation. The decision would be 
made at special meetings to be held on Friday morning, in the Secre- 
tary of State's office, and on Saturday morning, in the President's 
office.‘ Accordingly, Governor Stassen’s report would simply bring 
the Council up to date as to what had been happening at the London 


' Source: Eisenhower Library, Whitman File, NSC Records. Top Secret; Eyes Only 
Drafted by Gleason on May 24 

* Regarding NSC Action No. 1553, see footnote 5, Document 141. The memoran 
dum from the Executive Secretary to the NSC has not been found in Department of 
State files. For the Annex to NSC Action No. 1553, see Document 165 

’ Document 195 

* For the informal record of the May 24 meeting, see Document 204 For the record 
of the May 25 meeting at the White House, see Document 206 
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meetings of the UN Disarmament Subcommittee, after which he 
would answer questions. (A copy of the aforesaid Policy Recommen- 
dation is filed in the minutes of the meeting.) 

Governor Stassen directed his opening remarks to the mechanics 
of the current sessions in London, which had lasted for eight weeks. 
The U.S. Delegation consisted of eleven members, representing all the 
responsible departments. The Delegation had operated smoothly 
under the guidance of the Secretary of State ana in terms of the 
directive given to Governor Stassen in NSC Action No. 1553 and the 
Annex to NSC Action No. 1553. The U.S. Delegation met every morn- 
ing, and two cables were dispatched daily to the Department of State. 
There were regular meetings in the morning between the U.S. Delega- 
tion and the other three Western powers. The Five-Power meetings in 
the afternoon occurred at three o'clock. In addition to these regular 
meetings, Governor Stassen indicated that he had held many bilateral 
sessions with the Soviet Delegation. He always briefed the other allied 
powers on what occurred at these bila'«ral sessions. 

Governor Stassen said that he and the U.S. Delegation were con- 
centrating their efforts on achieving the top priority U.S. objectives in 
the disarmament negotiations, viz., measures to prevent fourth powers 
from obtaining nuclear weapons; measures to increase the security of 
the United States against surprise Soviet attack; measures which 
would begin to open up the Soviet Union to inspection; and, finally, 
cautious steps designed to achieve a limited initial disarmament agree- 
ment. 

With respect to the problem of preventing fourth powers from 
obtaining nuclear weapons, Governor Stassen stated that the positions 
of France and Germany were crucial. The French have already decided 
to begin the fabrication of nuclear weapons in two months’ time if 
some kind of disarmament agreement were not concluded by the 
United States and the United Kingdom and the USSR. Governor Stas- 
sen estimated that the French would be abie to manufacture a nuclear 
weapon 18 months after they commenced the effort. If the French 
went ahead to manufacture nuclear weapons, it was highly likely that 
the Germans would do the same. For this reason, said Governor Stas- 
sen, there had been heavy concentration on trying to develop an initial 
partial agreement with the Soviets which would be satisfactory to 
powers like France and Germany, and which would otherwise ad- 
vance the priority objectives which he had earlier mentioned. 

Governor Stassen then indicated that one of the hopeful develop- 
ments at London had been a series of ‘plain talking” sessions with the 
Soviets, in which the latter had abandoned their propaganda tech- 
niques of previous meetings of the Disarmament Subcommittee. Gov- 
ernor Stassen described the general Soviet position as something like 
the following. Their prime concern was that incidents might occur in 
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Europe which, although not of U.S. making, might nevertheless get 
out of hand, involve the United States, and ultimately result in the 
nuclear devastation of the Soviet Union. The Soviets likewise recog- 
nize that the great area of U.S. anxiety is the possibility of a surprise 
nuclear attack on the United States. In essence, therefore, the Soviets 
have indicated to us that they are prepared to move in directions 
which will lessen the aforementioned anxiety of the United States if in 
turn the United States will move to lessen the aforementioned Soviet 
concem. 

With respect to the problem of a surprise attack from the Soviet 
Union, Governor Stassen said that he had been governed by the recent 
reports of the Net Evaluation Subcommittee to the National Security 
Council. *° These reports had quite clearly indicated the area of concern 
for the United States with respect to surprise nuclear attack, and ac- 
cordingly they indicated the areas overseas where it would be in the 
interests of the United States to establish aerial and ground inspection. 
Pointing out that he had also exercised the very greatest caution in 
dealing with the Soviets, Governor Stassen uncovered a chart with the 
title “Progressive Installation of Aerial Inspection’”’.° 

Governor Stassen next confirmed Mr. Culter’s statement that his 
report was a broad progress report and not a report requiring deci- 
sions. The decisions would be developed at the special meetings on 
Friday and Saturday. Thereafter, Governor Stassen illustrated, with 
the assistance of a chart, a plan for the gradual opening up to aerial 
and ground inspection of certain areas in the Soviet Union. In addition 
to considerable portions of Eastern Siberia, the area also included the 
northern Arctic coast areas of the Soviet Union as far as Norway. The 
earliest date for the establishment of an inspection system in these 
areas was stated to be July 1, 1958. 

In response to the aforementioned plan, Governor Stassen indi- 
cated that the Soviets had come back at the end of April with a 
counter-plan which moved the inspection zone back approximately 
five degrees from the westernmost point. While this was not encourag- 
ing, the Soviet proposal (a copy of which is included in the minutes of 
the meeting) ’ had at least this one notable advance: The Soviet memo- 
randum marked the first time that the Soviets had abandoned measur- 
ing demarcation lines for inspection zones based on the border be- 
tween the Federal Republic and East Germany. Governor Stassen had 








* Documentation on the Net Evaluation Subcommittee is scheduled for publication 
in volume xx 

* Not found in Department of State files 

’ Presumably a reference to the inspection zones proposed in the Soviet memoran 
dum to the Subcommittee of the U N. Disarmament Commission, April 30, printed in 
Documents on Disarmament, 1945-1959, vol. ll, pp. 784-785. The minutes of the meeting, 
including a copy of the Soviet proposal, have not been found in the Eisenhower Library 
or Department of State files 
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made clear to them that the United States would never agree to a 
demarcation line consisting of the border between the two Germanys. 
In general, Governor Stassen expressed the belief that there remained 
a field for negotiation between the inspection zone proposals made by 
the United States and by the Soviet Union. Referring to his chart and a 
map, Governor Stassen indicated that our proposed zone covered, 
according to the estimates of the Central Intelligence Agency, the areas 
of the Soviet Union in which approximately 75% of the armed forces 
of the Soviet Union were currently deployed. He admitted, however, 
that the Soviet forces could be redeployed elsewhere. 

Governor Stassen then turned to what he described as another 
great area of difficulty—the area of nuclear weapons and of nuclear 
power. The Soviets, he said, had indicated great apprehension over 
the possibility that their atomic economy might be taken over by some 
international inspection agency. On the other hand, Governor Stassen 
believed that negotiations for the cutting off of the use of fissionable 
material for the manufacture of nuclear weapons could be satisfacto- 
rily worked out with the Soviets provided that, at the time the inspec- 
tion system is put into operation, there could also be a partial suspen- 
sion of tests of nuclear weapons. Such a suspension might run from 
July 1958 to July 1959. However, Governor Stassen admitted the diffi- 
culty that the United States would encounter from world public opin- 
ion in resuming nuclear weapons tests if the Soviets proved not to 
have acted in good faith. There was also a serious problem of retaining 
the interest and services of our nuclear scientists if the testing of new 
weapons and devices were prohibited. 

Governor Stassen indicated that the first actual cut in arms would 
range somewhere between 10 and 15% of the major armaments of the 
powers which were party to the agreement, particularly nuclear-capa- 
ble weapons. The 10 or 15% of the armaments would, according to 
this plan, be placed in depots subject to international inspection but 
actually located within the boundaries of the nation from whose 
armed forces they had been removed. Here, Governor Stassen admit- 
ted the risk that the Soviets would incorrectly report on the total levels 
of their armaments. He went on to say that as a first step, if this plan 
were adopted, the level of the personnel in the armed forces of the 
United States and of the USSR would be reduced to 2.5 million. 

With respect to the problem of nuclear weapons, Governor Stas- 
sen said that in the current London meetings the Soviets had finally 
abandoned their demands for an immediate agreement to outlaw all 
nuclear weapons. He had made it plain to the Soviets that we would 
never negotiate an agreement with them on the basis of a complete 
ban of nuclear weapons. The Soviets had likewise abandoned their 
insistence that the United States abandon all its overseas bases, and 
now were calling for a reduction in these bases but not for their 
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that no nuclear weapons were to be stationed outside the borders of 
the United States, the United Kingdom and the USSR. Accordingly, it 
appeared to Governor Stassen that when the first aerial i 

zone was established in Europe, nuclear warheads would be with- 
drawn from the agreed zone, although nuclear-capable weapons 
would remain and there would be continued training in the use of 
nuclear-capable weapons minus their nuclear warheads. 

sen, all seemed to believe that if the first step in some such disarma- 
ment program as this were faithfully carried out, and there could be 
simultaneously settlements of political issues between the Soviet 
Union and the West, we might look forward to further and sharper 
reductions of the level of armaments. 

Referring to the matter of the use of nuclear weapons, Governor 
Stassen said that the U.S. Delegation had made it perfectly plain to the 
Soviets that we would never agree to forgo all use of such weapons. 
We might, however, agree to certain limitations on the use of such 
weapons; for example, limitations to use in the case of individual or 
coilective self-defense under Article 51 of the UN Charter. 

With respect to further steps in disarmament if the first step were 
faithfully carred out, Governor Stassen indicated the “old level” of 1 
to 1.5 million. Apropos of this, however, he added that he did not feel 
that we needed to mention a figure as low as 1 million, although of 
course the next step would have to be a level somewhere below 2.5 
million. Governor Stassen did not feel that this further step in the 
reduction of force levels would require us to withdraw our armed 
forces from Europe or other areas of the world which we considered 
vital. We would also have to make clear that this further step in 
disarmament would require political settlements between the Soviet 
bloc and the West. 

In concluding, Governor Stassen stated that the great question 
now before the United States in these disarmament negotiations was 
whether or not we could take a first step in disarmament while con- 
vincing the American public that this was only a first step and thus 
avoid arousing false and dangerous hopes. Also, we must be sure that 
if we take this first step our armed forces remain on the alert. For the 
Soviet Union, on the other hand, the great question posed by these 
negotiations was whether or not the Soviet regime could succeed in 
surviving even such a relatively modest initial opening up of the 
Soviet Union. Governor Stassen added that the Soviets had shown 
very great concern on this point. 

At the conclusion of Governor Stassen’s remarks, the President 
questioned whether the proposed agreement by the three powers on 
the use of nuclear weapons was properly part of a disarmament plan. 
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In the President's opinion, this was primarily a political question. 
Governor Stassen explained that it had been necessary to put the 
agreement on the use of nuclear weapons into the disarmament plan 
in order to provide evidence that the United States, the United King- 
dom and the USSR were placing restraints on themselves in return for 
asking all other powers to forgo the manufacture of nuclear weapons. 
The President commented that, even so, he felt that this problem was 
“a tricky one”. 

The President then changed the subject by stating that he had 
read just the other day in a newspaper that the Kremlin was reported 
to be about to tear down the Iron Curtain. Mr. Larson undertook to 
comment for the President on the newspaper story of the creation by 
the Kremlin of a State Committee for Cultural Relations with foreign 
countries. The President asked Governor Stassen if he had picked up 
any evidence at London that it was the intention of the Soviets to tear 
down the Iron Curtain and to liberalize their courses of action and 
open up the Soviet Union. Governor Stassen replied that he had 
picked up nothing concrete on this alleged plan, and that the proof of 
this pudding would have to be in the eating. 

The President went on to say that his next question was con- 
cerned with what part of the United States would be opened up to 
Soviet inspection if the initial disarmament step were taken. Governor 
Stassen replied that the extent of the areas of the United States to be 
opened up to Soviet inspection had not been clearly decided. In gen- 
eral, however, they would probably include Alaska, a portion of West- 
ern Canada, and portions of the Western part of the United States. 
Involved in the question of how much we would be prepared to 
exchange with the Soviet Union by way of areas open to inspection, it 
should be remembered that the United States was already much more 
open than the USSR. Nevertheless, Governor Stassen felt that we 
should not open the heartland of the United States to Soviet inspec- 
tion until the Soviets had opened their heartland to U.S. inspection. 
This would probably not occur until the last stages of a progressive 
disarmament plan. 

The President then asked further questions about the precise areas 
in the Soviet Union to be opened up to inspection with the first 
disarmament step. Governor Stassen indicated, by reference to the 
map, the areas that the Soviets had offered in Siberia and the addi- 
tional areas which the United States desired to add along the Arctic 
coast up to Norway, which area would include installations on the 
Kola Peninsula. He added that we had not yet talked to the Soviet 
Delegation about these additional areas. 

Mr. Cutler then asked the Secretary of State if he wished to make 
any comments. Secretary Dulles replied that it was only fair to point 
out that there remained very considerable differences of view in the 
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U.S. Government as to how the disarmament plan should be devel- 
oped. He was therefore holding a meeting of responsible officials 
tomorrow in his office, with the objective of trying to iron out these 
differences as far as that was possible, and to bring before the Presi- 
dent on Saturday the basis for a policy decision which Governor 
Stassen could take back to London. For this reason, Secretary Dulles 
did not think it was particularly useful to discuss the question of 
disarmament further at today’s meeting. Secretary Dulles added that 
he and Governor Stassen were to appear before a group of Senators on 
the subject of disarmament this afternoon. Originally the group was to 
be small in size, but Secretary Dulles understood that it had grown 
now to consist of some 30 Senators. This seemed a pretty large group 
in which to hope to make much progress. 

In bringing the discussion to a close, the President said very 
forcefully that he wished to express one thought about the meetings to 
be held on Friday and Saturday for policy decision. This thought was 
the absolute necessity of some kind of a halt in the arms race. The 
President went on to state that he received from Secretary Humphrey 
every day or so a message delineating the severe financial and budget- 
ary problems facing us. He agreed that if our spending goes un- 
checked, the effects will be very terrible for the United States. While 
we should not incur serious risks in reaching a disarmament agree- 
ment with the Soviets, we certainly could not stand pat and refuse to 
respond to Soviet offers by some kind of U.S. counter-offers. So what 
we are engaging in is no mere intellectual exercise or empty debate. 
We have got to do something. 


The National Security Council:* 


a. Noted and discussed a progress the Special Assistant 
to the President for Disarmament on the y vinty meetings of the United 
Nations Disarmament Subcommittee in London. 

b. Noted the President's restatement of the necessity of achieving 
some kind of halt to the current arms race without incurring serious 
risks to U.S. security. 


S. Everett Gleason 


* Paragraphs a-b that follow constitute NSC Action No. 1722, approved by the 
President on May 25. (Department of State, $/S-NSC (Miscellaneous) Files: Lot 66 D 
95, NSC Actions) 
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202. Letter From the Deputy Secretary of Defense (Quarles) to 
the Secretary of State’ 


Washington, May 24, 1957. 

Dear Mr. Dues: Inclosed herewith are the views of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff regarding Mr. Stassen’s proposals for a limited first step 
agreement on imitation of armaments, which you inclosed in your 
letter of May 11, 1957.* In accordance with your suggestion at the May 
17 meeting,’ | requested the Joint Chiefs of Staff to address their 
comments only to those portions of Mr. Stassen’s proposal which 
pertain to the first phase. In general, | share the concern of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff over certain aspects of the program. I feel too, that the 
danger posed by the “4th country” problem is not of such immediate 
import as to be contrcl’ing in any current formulation of United States 
disarmament policy. 

Further consideration of the views I presented to you in my letter 
of May 17° has not tended to alter my conviction that it would be 
injudicious, in an opening step, to undertake the settlement of a wide 
range of problems, particularly where the execution would be pro- 
jected well into the future and hence subject to evolving conditions 
which cannot now be forecast. | still consider, however, that there 
remain areas of a more limited scope which provide a basis for the 
negotiation of an acceptable first stage agreement. 

I believe that the proposals approved by the President on 21 
November, 1956, should constitute the fundamentals of the U.S. 
position, perhaps adjusted in some details in the light of the delibera- 
tions which have taken place in the interim. 

I recommend that the United States position not project the recip- 
rocal force reductions in specific figures beyond the 2.5 million level or 
armaments 1-ductions beyond those corresponding with the force re- 
ductions. | would have no objection to a statement which would 
establish future reductions as the desired goal, the specific levels to be 
a matter for future negotiation conditioned upon the satisfactory exe- 
cution of ‘he first stage commitments 

With regard to the establishment of zones, as contemplated in Mr. 
Stassen's proposal, | believe that such a project would create problems 
both at home and «broad. | feel that a zonal arrangement as regards 
the USSR and the North American continent would not necessarily be 
to the strategic disadvantage of the U.S. However, the zones in Siberia 


' Source: Department of State, Central Files, 600 0012/5-2457. Secret 

* See footnote 2, Docurment 196. For Stassen's proposals, see Document 195 
* See Document 197 

* Document 19% 

* Reference is to the Annex to NSC Action No. 1553, Docurnent 165 
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on the one hand and Alaska and the United States on the other, as 
proposed by the USSR, are generally viewed by the United States 
public as widely disparate from the standpoint of relative strategic 
importance, as distinguished from mere mileage. Since Mr. Stassen’s 
proposal contemplates the coverage of an area in the U.S. approximat- 
ing that proposed by the Soviets, I feel that it would meet with an 
unfavorable public reaction in this country. We should not establish or 
accept the principle of a zonal arrangement on the basis of equal 
geographic areas which have no relation to strategic importance or 
forces and facilities to be inspected. Further, I do not consider that a 
zonal arrangement would provide adequate assurance that disarma- 
ment commitments outside the zone were being fulfilied. 

As to the zones in Europe, the United States and our allies have, 
in the past, presented this concept solely in terms of a security system 
associated with the reunification of Germany. The special provisions 
for the thinning out of forces and the prohibition against the stationing 
of nuclear weapons in the area would have an immediate impact on 
the effectiveness of the NATO forces. In his informal memo to the 
Secretary of State of May 22,° Mr. Stassen states that the European 
zonal arrangement may be independent of the rest of the agreement. | 
believe that the European zonal arrangement should be separa ed 
from the remainder of the proposed agreement and treated in a sepa- 
rate forum in which all affected nations would be represented. 

Current U.S. policy proposes the progressive development and 
installation of an inspection and control system concurrently with the 
reduction of forces to the 2.5 million level. This policy also states that 
there must be effective inspection for every portion of any agreement 
affecting armaments. The Joint Chiefs of Staff have pointed out that 
Mr. Stassen’s proposal does not meet these requirements in the first 
stage. If the zonal arrangement is to be proposed it should provide for 
the unrestricted movement of the ground inspection teams from the 
outset, as well as for overflight. Further, in order to provide an effec- 
tive inspection and control system, the progressive expansion of the 
zones to encompass all of the areas subject to inspection should pro- 
ceed as the reductions in forces take place and not await the comple- 
tion of the first stage reduction. With the progressive expansion of the 
zones, overflights and unrestricted movement of the ground inspec- 
tion teams should be permitted within the expanded areas. While | do 
not consider complete aerial photography of the USSR as essential to 
verify the first stage reduction, | do feel that the right to conduct aerial 
surveillance and to use air transport are essential elements of the 
verification system 








* Document 200 
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As I indicated in my letter to you of May 17, | feel that the U.S. 
position regarding the limitations on testing of nuclear weapons is 
susceptible of adjustment. I believe that the U.S. could agree as an 
interim measure to an arrangement whereby the countries concerned 
would commit themselves to (a) advance notification and international 
observation of tests; (b) a specified test limitation one approach to 
which could be the release of fissioned material in the atmosphere in a 
given period and (c) the establishment of an international agency 
which would be capable of monitoring tests and detecting the viola- 
tions of the agreement. 

With regard to the provisions of the proposal concerning the 
prohibition on the use of nuclear weapons by the “have not” as well 
as the “have” nations, | consider that the U.S. should not undertake 
any further restrictions than our present position contemplates, ie., 
there should be no use of nuclear weapons or any other weapons in 
any manner inconsistent with the Charter of the United Nations. 

In my opinion the risk to U.S. security interests entailed in a first 
stage agreement involving reductions to the 2.5 million level can be 
kept within acceptable proportions, if the U.S. adheres to the basic 
principle underlying our November 21, 1956 policy—the essentiality 
of an effective inspection system (and one in which we have full 
confidence) for each phase of every agreement. We should not accept 
the doctrine advanced by the Soviets in this regard—that partial dis- 
armament warrants only partial inspection measures. 

| appreciate the importance of moving in the direction of a limited 
first step agreement, and believe the November 21, 1956 policy with 
the variations | have outlined above should be generally recognized as 
equitable and reasonable. Accordingly, | recommend that the provi- 
sions of the November 21 policy, modified as I have indicated, form 
the basis of the proposed United States position. 

Sincerely yours, 


Donald A. Quarles 
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[Enclosure] 
Memorandum From the Joint Chiefs of Staff to the Secre- 
tary of Defense (Wilson)’ 
Washington, May 22, 1957. 
SUBJECT 
Disarmament 


1. Reference is made to your memorandum dated 17 May 1957," 


subject as above. 

2. The Joint Chiefs of Staff have reviewed Governor Stassen’s 
latest disarmament proposal and your interim reply thereto.” They 
strongly concur with the preliminary views you have forwarded to the 
Secretary of State. 

3. Detailed comments on Governor Stassen’s proposal are ap- 
pended herewith.’ The Joint Chiefs of Staff have confined these to 
the proposed first stage reductions (July 1958 to July 1959). They are of 
the opinion, however, that his proposals for subsequent reductions in 
U.S. forces below 2.5 million, plus progressive restrictions on nuclear 
weapons and missiles would completely negate present U.S. military 
planning and prevent the fulfillment of collective defense obligations 


throughout the world. 
4. The Joint Chiefs of Staff have noted several aspects of Mr. 


Stassen’s outline plan upon which they wish to offer additional com- 
ment: 


a. They are concerned with the nuclear restrictions without any 
clear indication of adequate in ion. 

b. They are concerned with the indefinite nature and inadequacy 
of the provisions for the specifications of the inspection system. 

C. | are concerned over provisions which establish a time 
phasing differential for aerial and ground inspection, and the implica- 
tions that the ground inspectors may not have unimpeded access to 
objects of control. 

d. They are concerned with the zonal arrangements in Eu In 
this most sensitive area the provisions are such that the strength and 
morale of the NATO would be almost immediately destroyed. 

e. They note the apparent preoccupation with the necessity of 

enting a nuclear capability for fourth countries. The Joint Chiefs of 

taff do not visualize the security of the U.S. being jeopardized if such 


* Secret 

* Not found in Department of State files 

* Documents 195 and 196, respectively 

* The undated enclosure, entitled “Comments Regarding Military implications of 
Governor Stassen s Latest Disarmament Proposal is not printed (Department of State, 
Central Files, 600 .0012/5-2457) 
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i the hands of our A ter concer tothe SSR. Nuclear weapons 
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Sinaia aouiiee lacanpanen ooh are te to con- 

trol the two nuclear powers they would certainly be adequate 
to sufficiently control fourth powers. 


5. The new proposal by Mr. Stassen is intended as a counter- 
proposal to the partial disarmament plan submitted by the USSR on 
30 April 1957. In summary, the Joint Chiefs of Staff do not consider 
that the latest Soviet proposal indicates any relaxation of their posi- 
tion. The Soviets have seemingly accepted some features of the U.S. 
aerial inspection proposal but have in fact retrogressed with respect to 
ground inspection. The Joint Chiefs of Staff see nothing in the USSR 
proposal to cause them to feel that the U.S. should recommend con- 
cessions from the approved national policy. Mr. Stassen’s proposal is 
inconsistent with that policy in many respects and is so vague and 
general with respect to some aspects, such as time phasing and inspec- 
tion provisions, that in its present form the Joint Chiefs of Staff con- 
sider it completely unacceptable. The Joint Chiefs of Staff have reiter- 
ated time and again that any disarmament plan must be based on 
effective inspection for each progressive step and strongly recommend 
that the United States continue to insist that every portion of every 
agreement affecting armaments be covered by effective aerial and 


ground inspection. 





For the Joint Chiefs of Staff: 
Arthur Radford" 
Chairman 


" Printed from a copy that bears this typed signature 
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203. Letter From the Ambassador in the United Kingdom 
(Whitney) to the President’ 


London, May 24, 1957. 


Dear Mr. Presipent: Yesterday | called on Harold Macmillan at 
his request “just to chat”. We had a most friendly and interesting 
conversation, lasting over an hour, and covering a wide scale of sub- 
jects. He was relaxed and amisbly disposed towerd fiend and foe, 
even though Salisbury’ was at that moment reviving antagonisms 
which should have been left to die long since. He said that he was 
“more comfortable” now, having passed successfully through a trying 
period. At the end, he invited me to see him whenever | had anything 
important. “Selwyn will understand”, he added. I'm pleased about 
that, because obviously his door had to be opened by him. 

The chief thing he had on his mind was suggested to him by your 
letter on his Bulganin reply.’ He thought he caught from you a 
glimmer that maybe the Soviet leaders are beginning to think seriously 
about disarmament. If they are, he reasoned, no good will come out of 
it at the present conference level; it will take a discussion among the 
leaders of States. 

For awhile, as you know, the Government here has been toying 
with the idea of talking to the Soviet in the U.N. over the Middle East. 
| opposed this very strongly with Selwyn Lioyd and the P.M. said he 
became convinced this was wrong. But what does interest him now is 
the idea of a “Summit” meeting limited to the one subject of disarma- 
ment and he said he would be interested to know your thinking about 
this. The timing would be to “start to begin” discussions about it a 
year or eighteen months from now 

There is a strong feeling here that the Russians do have a real 
economic problem, and an awakening fear of tightening atomic pres- 
sure. This is tied to a belief that the Committee direction of internal 
communism is not working and that either the cult of Stalin must be 
restored, or Khrushchev must build himself into a figure of worshipful 
size. A meeting at the top level on this most dramatic of all issues 


would, of course, be a fine piece of personal promotion for him 


‘Source: Eisenhower Library, Whitman File, Administration Series, Whitney Top 
Secret 

* The Marquis of Salisbury, Lord President of the Council, resigned from the Mac 
millan government on March 29 because of his opposition to Macmillan s decision to 
release from detention the Cypnot leader Archbishop Makanos He was also critical of 
the government for its decision to accept Na-ser s terms for the use by British sh 
of the Suez Canal, and he introduced a motion in the House of Lords on May 23 
censurng the Macmillan government on this issue 

Reference presumably is to Ersenhowers letter to Macmulian May 10 scheduled 
tor publication in volume xxv 1) 
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I guess that this is discussed with me because it is so tentative, 
and so fraught with wild hopes and bottomless traps that it is not the 
time to put anything on paper. What Macmillan wanted was the trend 
of your thinking on this subject. | have addressed this privately to you 
rather than through telegraphic channels, in view of its combustible 
nature. 

I cannot evaluate the seriousness of this approach: how spur-of- 
the-moment, or how politically motivated. | simply pass it along with 
my own thought that he would probably be quite satisfied if 1 were to 
report that you were not thinking along this line at the moment. ‘ 

I hear from travellers—and from Cliff—that your health is excel- 
lent again, for which I am thankful. | can imagine that these days are 
not very elevating for the spirit, however! 

With warm regards and respect, | am 

Very sincerely yours, 


Jock 


* Whitney sent a copy of this letter to Dulles and attached to it a personal note 
which reads in part “! think | cam guess at the answer However, there is a lot of 
pressure here as you know for talks and this business will crop up from terme to teme 
(Essenhower Library Dulles Papers. White House Memoranda) 

On june 5, Dulles replied as follows: “| have your letter of May 24th. Thank you for 
sending me this copy of your letter to the Premdent We talked it over bnefly yesterday 
everung The time may come when some Summut meeting on disarmament would be 

. but not, | think. until much more preparatory work has been done As the 
and | were sayiry, such a meeting must be a success for a failure would have 
very grave consequences indeed = (/Pnd ) For Eisenhower's reply. see Document 234 





204. Informal Record of a Meeting, Secretary Dulles’ Office, 
Department of State, Washington, May 24, 1957, 2 p.m.’ 


PARTICIPANTS 


Department of State 
The Secretary The Vice President 
The Under Secretary 
Mr Bowe White House 
Mr Reinhardt General Cutler 
Mr Waimsiey 
AEC 
Governor Stassen Adrmural Strauss 
Ambassador [easier 


' Source Department of State. C emtral Piles, 600 0012/5-2457. Secret. Drafted by 
Creene 
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Defense Department 

Secretary Quarles 

Adrrural Radtord 

Mr Sprague 

(Numerous wortung bevel officers from the agenoes were alsc present ) 
SUBJECT 

Dusarmament Propose! 


in preparation for a meeting with the President on May 25,’ the 
group discussed for three and one-half hours Governor Stassen’s May 
9 proposals as modified by his May 22 memorandum to the Secretary 
of State.’ 

The discussion brought out various issues and the areas of agree- 
ment and disagreement thereon which would be submitted to the 
President and which are described in the attached sheets 


JG 


[Attachment] 


2.° All signators (except the US, UK, and USSR) to agree they are 
prohibited from the manufacture or use of nuclear weapons 


Suggested Issues 


1. To what extent does the spread of nuclear weapons capability 
to fourth countries present a substantial threat to US security’ 

2. How should the use of nuclear weapons by fourth nations be 
treated? 


Basis of Agreement or Disagreement 


1. Quarles, Radford (and apparently Strauss) questioned whether 
spread to fourth nations is a serious threat to US security. The Secre- 
tary, Allen Dulles and Stassen considered that the spread does entail 
serious risks for US security and that no undue concessions were being 
made by us on this point 

2. All agree that the proposal should be modified to allow the use 
of nuclear weapons by fourth countries in case of an attack on the 
same basis as they would be usable by one of the three countries 
possessing nuclear weapons 





See Docurmenmt 206 
Decurments 195 and 200 
‘The murbers at the beginning of these paragraphs refer to the numbered 
paragraphs on Docurnent 195 
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5. Upon the establishment of satisfactorily functioning inspection 
system and the cut-off on production of nuclear materials for weapons 





ments from previous production over to internationally inspected and 
supervised non-weapons purposes, including stockpiling either na- 
tional or international; provided, however, that these transfers shall be 
carried out to only a limited degree and each of the three will be 
maintaining a very substantial nuclear weapons capability in so far as 
the terms of the treaty for the partial agreement is concerned. 


Issues: 


1, What should be the basis of the respective transfers by the US, 
USSR, and UK? 


2. Should the amount of the specific transfers be stated in an 
initial agreement or determined later? 


Substantial Consensus: 


The initial agreement should fix the ratios, and preferably the 
exact amounts, of the specific transfers by the US, USSR, and UK. As 
an initial negotiating position, the US should request that the USSR 
transfer amounts equal to our own transfers. The UK transfer should 
be nominal. If agreement cannot be reached on the above basis of 
equality, Stassen should request further instruction. 


6. Upon the effective date of the treaty (estimated as July 1958), 
the USSR and US and other states concerned will move promptly to 
install and begin to operate an aerial inspection system in accordance 
with the approved Eisenhower method in initial zones, including 


a) all of the Soviet Union north of the Arctic Circle (including the 
Murmansk Kola Peninsular and Dikson areas) and all of the Soviet 
Union east of 108 degrees East Longitude (from Lake Baikal to Bering 
a and an equal geographic area of Alaska, Canada, and Western 

b) all of the Soviet Union west of 27 and one-half degrees East 
Longitude (Minsk-Zhmerinka “7 and all of the territory of Europe 


between 2 and one-half — st Lon e and 27 and one-half 
East Longitude — een 42 ‘eres 20 minutes, North 
Latitude and 63 degrees North Latitude. lied as the Russian and 


European zone for convenience in this cable) 


Suggested Issue: 


Scope of aerial and ground inspection zones. 
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Areas of Agreement or Disagreement: 


1. In view of the effects on our NATO allies and the complexity of 
the multi national interests involved, the European-Russian aerial and 
ground control zones should be treated separately from the US-USSR 
zone in so far as possible, and should be handled in a way allowing 
Europeans to have a full voice in the development of the position. 

2. As an initial negotiating position for American-Russian aerial 
and ground control zones, the US should propose that our side include 
continental US, Alaska, and Canada, and the Soviet side include all 
Soviet territory. If the Soviets continue to refuse to deal on this basis 
the US should move to a limited initial zone—in order to start an 
inspection technique—which would comprise roughly the entire area 
north of the Arctic Circle, all of Alaska, the Aleutian Islands, the 
Kamchatka Peninsula, and the Kuriles Islands. Stassen felt that since 
the Russians have come forward with an offer of inspection over a 
large area of the USSR, the US should counter initially with an offer of 
a large area of the US before moving to a very limited inspection zone. 
Stassen also believes that the Soviets will not agree to a US-USSR 
inspection zone without simultaneous agreement on a European zone. 


10. Within the following nine months after furnishing the 
blueprints (estimated July 1959), the USSR and the US would (in the 
manner outlined by US JCS in the Secretary of Defense letter of 
October 30, 1956 *) place in internationally supervised national storage 
in disarmament depots 15% of the major designated armaments re- 
ported in their blueprints, including nuclear weapon-delivery vehicles, 
and would reduce their armed forces to two and one-half million and 
would bring the level of their military expenditures down by 15%. 





Issue: 


What kind of reductions in armaments should be provided in the 
agreement in the initial stage while the inspection system is being 
installed? 


Basis of Disagreement: 


1. Quarles believes that the agreement should leave to each coun- 
try to decide for itself what armaments should be put in depots. He 
asserted that the timing of inspection would not justify any specific 
prior agreement regarding types and amounts of weapons to be 
mothballed. 





* Document 164 
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2. Stassen considered that the agreement should specifically pro- 
vide the amounts of designated armaments to be put in mothballs on 
the ground that this was necessary as a beginning and would not 
entail undue risks in view of the method of mothballing, the size of the 
reductions, and the immediate subsequent inspection. 

Paragraphs 16, 19, 20, 21, and 22. These paragraphs all deal with 
a second phase following the successful implementation of the first 
phase. 


Issue: 


Should our position contain such detailed provisions regarding a 
second phase of reduction? 


Consensus: 


1. It is not wise to spell out in this much detail a second phase of 
reduction. 

2. US should state that it would be prepared to negotiate for major 
reductions in armaments and armed forces if the first phase succeeded. 


3. Stassen thought a reference to a flcor of 1.5 million was most 
desirable; Quarles felt the figure should not be less than 2 million. 

18. Upon the effective date of the partial agreement treaty (esti- 
mated as July 1958) all signators would be committed to a temporary 
suspension for 12 months of all nuclear tests and during such 12 
months to cooperate in the design of an agreed inspection system 
which would support the nuclear materials cut-off commitment, and 
which would also verify either an agreement for limitation on the 
amount of fissionable material released per year into the atmosphere 
by the three in future tests, or to verify a continued limited suspension 
of tests. The agreement to be so drawn that a failure to agree upon and 
to install the inspection system involved for these two commitments or 
the failure to agree on either a limitation of tests or further suspension 
of tests beyond the 12 months would automatically result in no legal 
commitments against tests after the 12 months. 


Issue: 


Should nuclear tests be suspended, even temporarily, prior to 
adequately inspected cut-off of output of nuclear weapons and the 
beginning of inspected transfers from weapons stockpiles to peaceful 
uses? 


Basis of Disagreement: 


1. Strauss considers this issue should be answered “‘no’’, but sug- 
gested some intermediate positions. 
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2. Stassen considers his proposal to be necessary for coping with 
the Fourth Nation problem and for obtaining Russian agreement. 

3. Quarles believes that the agreement should contain (a)° posi 
tive provisions, sidan dhatee Oh ok taabasan Cotmidin @ 
monitor and eventually to control tests and (b) undertaking that next 
tests would be 12 months ahead coupled with a U.S. statement that we 
might cancel tests if there were further agreement. ’ 

23. The signators agree that within three months after the effec- 
tive date of the treaty (estimated to be October 1958) they will cooper- 
ate in the establishment of a technical committee to design inspection 
controls (and upon reaching an agreed definition, to install them) to 
fulfill a commitment that sending objects through outer space and 
sending unmanned objects over distances in excess of medium range 
at any altitude, shall be exclusively for peaceful and scientific pur- 
poses, and further designed to verify and insure compliance with a 
commitment not to build or to install intercontinental ballistic or 
guided missiles or rockets. 

This paragraph deals with the control of rockets intercontinental 
ballistic and guided missiles. 


Issue: 


Should this type of weapon be separated out for special treat- 
ment? 


Basis of Agreement and Disagreement: 


The Secretary, Allen Dulles, and Stassen favored this paragraph 
which reflects existing policy already put forward in the Disarmament 
meeting. Quarles expressed some doubt. 


*Section “(a)was inserted in handwriting and deleted from its position immedi- 
ately preceding the word “contain” 

’ Section (b) of this paragraph originally read: “undertaking to suspend tests for 12 
months if coupled with a US statement that we would thereafter resume tests in the 
absence of further agreement.” The deletion and addition of words to this section were 
handwritten. 
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205. Editorial Note 


Konrad Adenauer, Chancellor of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, visited the United States May 24-29. During his visit Adenauer 
had several talks with President Eisenhower and Secretary Dulles on 
disarmament, especially as this matter related to NATO and free world 
security and the reunification of Germany. Part IV of the joint declara- 
tion by Eisenhower and Adenauer, May 28, gave their understanding 
of the relationships between both first step and comprehensive dis- 
armament agreements, and the problem of the reunification of Ger- 
many. The communiqué and joint declaration, Adenauer’s addresses 
to the House of Representatives and the Senate, both on May 28, 
Acting Secretary of State Herter’s farewell statement, May 29, and a 
list of the members of Adenaver’s official party, dated May 24, are 
printed in Department of State Bulletin, June 17, 1957, pages 955-960. 
The communiqué and joint declaration are also printed in Public Pa- 
pers of the Presidents of the United States: Dwight D. Eisenhower, 1957, 
pages 420-423. 

For documentation on Adenauer’s visit to the United States, see 
volume XXVI. 





206. Memorandum of a Conference, White House, Washington, 
May 25, 1957, 9-11:20 a.m.’ 


PRESENT 


The President, Secretary Dulles, Admiral Strauss, Deputy Secretary Quarles, 
Admiral Radford, Allen W. Dulles, Harold E. Stassen, and Robert Cutler. There 
were also present in the room Under Secretary Herter, Assistant Secretary 
Bowie, Counselor Reinhardt, General Fox, General Loper, General Persons 
General Goodpaster, and Captain Blouin 


' Source: Eiserhower Library, Project Clear Up, Disarmament—Basic Papers. Secret 
Drafted by Cutler. A notation on a cover sheet, presumably in Cutler's handwriting, 
reads in part 

“RC’s summary memo of decisions. First draft prepared immediately after WH 
Cabinet Room Conference. Second draft attached, prevision [7] prepared in conference 
in Cabinet Room 3:30-6:30 May 25 by persons noted on first page in ink and approved 
by Piresident] 7:10 pm.” 

There is no notation of persons in ink on the first page of the source text. The first 
page of the source text does have a handwritten notation: “As approved by Piresident] 
at 7:10 pm.” The initials “D.E” appear in the President's handwriting following pava 
graph 5 of the source text 
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1. The conference considered the Stassen “Policy Recommenda- 
tion to Washington” of May 9, 1957 (12 pages)’ as modified by the 
Stassen “Informal Memorandum” to the Secretary of State of May 22, 
1957 (4 pages). ’ 

2. The Secretary of State referred to the “Policy Recommenda- 
tion” paper and proceeded to take up each numbered 
beginning with 1, through 27. The Preamble and Part Ill of the “Policy 
Recommendation” paper were not considered and should be omitted 
from the paper as revised to reflect the decisions. The “Informal Mem- 
orandum” was not separately considered, but portions of it affecting 
paragraphs in the “Policy Recommendation” were mentioned. 

3. The following paragraphs were either agreed to or modified in 
some minor way not requiring detailed mention in this memorandum: 


— 


3 (as modified by the “Informal Memorandum’); 

4 (as modified by the “Informal Memorandum” and by a provi- 
sion that nuclear weapons may be refabricated); 

7 (subject to modification con ing to the separable treatment 
to be accorded the European-Russian zone); 

8 (subject to modification conforming to the separable treatment 
to be accorded the European-Kussian zone and eliminating the clause 
referring to “embarkation ports of Eastern United States’’) 

11 (as modified by the “Informal Memorandum’); 

12; 

13 (subject to modification conforming to the revision in 
paragraphs 9-10); 

14 (subject to modification conforming to the separable treatment 
to be accorded the European-Russian sonek 

15 os Ooi to modification conforming to the revision in 
paragraphs 9-10 and to modification conforming to the separable 
treatment to be accorded the European-Russian zone); 

17 ohs Ooi to modification conforming to the revision in 
paragraphs 9-10 and to modification conforming to the separable 
treatment to be accorded the European-Russian zone); 

24; 

25; 

26; 

27. 


4. The substance of the agreements affecting the other paragraphs 
(2, 5, 6, 9-10, 16-18-19-20-21-22, and 23) are set forth in the at- 
tached pages. 


* Document 195 
Document 200 
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5. The Pres. requests the USDel promptly to‘ revise the basic 
paper referred to in 1 above, in the light of this memorandum, so that 
the President may have’ a complete corrected text.* 


Paragraph 2. (as modified by the “Informal Memorandum”) 


1. This paragraph should be modified to allow the use of nuclear 
weapons by fourth countries in case of an attack, on the same basis on 
which they would be usable by one of the three countries possessing 
nuclear weapons in case of attack. 


Paragraph 5. (as modified by the “Informal Memorandum”) 


1. This paragraph should be modified so that the initial agreement 
will fix the specific ratios between the contributions of the U.S. and the 
U.S.S.R. of fissionable materials of comparable analysis to be trans- 
ferred in successive increments from previous production over to inter- 
nationally inspected and supervised non-weapons purposes; clarifying 
the present language, ‘agreed equitable proportionate transfers.” 

2. Unless the Soviets insist on a 50-50 ratio, the following ratios 
of the quantity in each increment are approved: U.S. 55 and U.S.S.R. 
45, with whatever amount the U.K. may transfer to be in addition to 
the amount so transferred. 


Paragraph 6. 


This paragraph should be modified in a number of ways: 

1. The European-Russian Zone 

In view of the effects on our NATO allies and the complexity of 
the multi-national interests involved, the European-Russian aerial and 
ground control zone should be treated separately from the 
U.S.-Canada-U.S.S.R. aerial and ground control zone, insofar as pos- 
sible. Negotiations and arrangements for a European-Russian aerial 
and ground control zone should be handled in a way allowing our 
NATO allies (and other affected non-NATO nations) to have a full 
voice in the development of the position. 

2. The U.S.-Canaaa-US.S.R. Zone 

Initially the U.S. w‘'l propose that our side include the continental 
U.S., Alaska, and Canaos, and that the Soviet side include all Soviet 
territory. If the Soviets shvuld continue to refuse to deal on this basis, 
the U.S. will accept a limited initial zone,—in order to start an inspec- 


* The words “Pres. requests the” and “promptly to” were added in the President's 
handwriting and the words should at once following USDel were deleted 
* The word promptly immediately following this word has been deleted from the 
source text 
* For the completed corrected text of the revised bask paper, prepared by the US 
ion to the Subcommittee of the UN. Disarmame: t Commission and communi 
cated to Secretary Dulles on May 31. see Document 212 
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north of the Arctic Circle (except Sweden and Finland), all of Alaska 
and the Aleutian Islands, and all of the Kamchatka Peninsula and the 


Kuril Islands. In conducting U.S. Del. negotiations concerning the area 
of the zone, the greatest caution should be exercised relative to offer- 


ing more US. territory in exchange for more Siberian territory. 
Paragraphs 9-10. 


1. These paragraphs require major modification, because: 
a. “Blueprint” includes both a statement of fixed military installa- 


of identified types of armaments, substantial in amount, t 
in kind, and of post-World War I] manufacture. Such list will not relate 
to a percentage of the nation’s total armaments or of the nation’s 
armaments located within a certain zone. 


2. The following first step is approved: 


a. The U.S. and U.S.S.R. agree on a U.S.-Canada-U.S.S.R. zone 
for aerial and control inspection. 

b. Each of the U.S. and U.S.S.R. furnish to the other a “blueprint” 
(as described in 1-a above) of the total military installations, arma- 
ments, and military forces located within such inspection zone. 

c. The initial agreement will include commitments for each of the 
U.S. and U.S.S.R. to reduce military forces to 2.5 million, and a list (as 
described in 1-c above) of armaments scheduled for reduction; 
armaments so listed bearing a rough relation to the stated reduction in 
military forces. 

d. After the treaty becomes effective, each places the armaments 
set forth on its list in an internationally supervised national storage 
depot within its own territory. 


Paragraphs 16-19-20-21-22. 


1. The initial agreement should not spell out in detail a second 
phase of reduction. 

2. The U.S. Del. may state that if the first stage under the agree- 
ment is carried through successfully, the U.S. would be prepared to 
negotiate for further major reductions in armaments and armed forces. 
(The possibility of a reduction in the second phase to not less than 2 
million men may be discussed, without any commitment.) 
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3. A hope might also be expressed that further reductions in 
armaments and armed forces might be negotiated, if the second phase 
under the agreement is carried through successfully, but no floor be- 
low 1.5 million should be indicated. 


Paragraph 18. 
This paragraph should be modified as follows: 


Pe Senn Sate oe pecan qameement wee (estimated 
at July, 1958), all signators would be commi 7 


a. to cooperate in setting up an international inspection com- 
mission to monitor tests; 


b. to refrain from further tests until 12 months after such 
effective date;—with the understanding that the U.S. intends, in 
the absence of any agreement to the contrary by the end of such 
12 months’ thereafter to resume testing; 

C. eee ne Sinead 2? ve Sete eines th ateenee af eae 
tests and a to provide reciprocal limited access 


tions u the amount of radioactive 
ote and fo place limtatons pon th 


Paragraph 23. 
This paragraph should be modified to read as follows: 


“The signators agree that within 3 months after the effective date 
of the agreement (estimated to be October, 1958) they will cooperate 
in the establishment of a technical committee to study the of an 
———, system which would make it possible to assure that the 


sending of objects through outer space should be exclusively for 
peaceful and scientific purposes.’ 


Add at the end of the policy recommendation paper a new para- 
graph reading: 


“The specific provisions of this are considered as insepara- 
ble parts of a eek cataes the contrary is stated.” 
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207. Memorandum of a Conversation, Secretary Dulles’ 
Residence, Washington, May 26, 1957, 9:35 a.m.’ 


PARTICIPANTS 


The Secretary 
Governor Stassen 
Mr. Elbrick 


Mr. Stassen gave the Secretary General Cutler's notes on the 
conference yesterday, which had been initialed by the President last 
night.* The Secretary said he had spoken to him this morning about 
getting thei: all together so that there would be in one document the 
net results of the meetings. Mr. Stassen said he would get his delega- 
tien working on this immediately and send the draft to the Secretary, ’ 
w | after he was satisfied with it could send it to the other Depart- 
ments concerned, and then back to him. Mr. Stassen said the President 
had talked to Cutler and changed the language slightly, from “should” 
to “request”. Mr. Stassen said Messrs. Bowie, Reinhardt, Strauss, Allen 
Dulles, Quarles, and General Loper had all been present when Cutler 
went over the draft of the notes ‘fr. Stassen said he would try to 
pouch a draft back Monday.‘ Tie Secretary said this was not an 
ultimatum; if Russia came back with something solid, we should con- 
sider it. 

The matter of an approach to Zorin was discussed. Mr. Stassen 
said he would talk first with the three Western powers re his telling 
Zorin that the Subcommittee meetings would be “window dressing’; 
. -vey felt they wanted to be present, he would do it that way. Mr. 
Eibrick said he was sure they would want to be there, and the Secre- 
tary said it would be better to have them there; they would be suspi- 
cious if Stassen met with Zorin alone. It was agreed that Stassen 
would see the Western powers first to agree on Western procedure, 
and then the four would see Zorin. 

The matter of procedure with NATO was discussed. The Secretary 
said that first the Western NATO members of the London group 
should be apprized of our position. Mr. Stassen said he would not 
xpell the whole position out at once to allow for a bargaining position 
within his position. The Secretary said it was awkward as we had to 
have a trading position with the Russians; particularly on the question 
of zones, he said Stassen would probably want to fall back gradually 
and make maneuvering proposals. The Secretary said this would have 


' Source: Department of State, Central Files, 600.0012/5-2657. Secret. The drafting 
officer is not idertified but was probably Elbrick 

? Supra 

* See Document 212 

* May 27 
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to be in executive session to keep public opinion from being aroused 
unnecessarily. Mr. Stassen said the first thing would be to get a Four 
Power agreement as to the method by which to approach NATO. The 

said this could be an apple of discord for NATO. Mr. Elbrick 
said that NATO's being asked to formulate ideas would be the best 
way to give the NATO countries the feeling that they were being 
consulted before the fact. Mr. Stassen said if he got agreement among 
the four in London, he would go to Paris for the presentation to NATO 
and give them a background briefing of the history of the negotiations 
for disarmament beginning with our proposals at the Geneva “Sum- 
mit” conference. The Secretary said as a first step this was all right, but 
the question was what did we want NATO to do. He said he felt we 
must convey to the Soviets and our allies the sense of urgency about 
getting started, control that which could be controlled as soon as 
possible if the whole project was not to collapse; we could not keep 
the talks going indefinitely without any progress. The Secretary said 
we must see if our allies would permit our going along alone with 
Russia, and whether the Soviets would do so without a prior solution 
to the European problem. 

Mr. Stassen mentioned the possibility of NATO setting up a side 
negotiating group in London; he said Germany was considering send- 
ing a man to their London Embassy to deal with these matters—if 
other nations did that, it would be a way of coordinating. (This would 
really mean 7 nations—Norway, Denmark, Belgium, Germany, Italy, 
Luxembourg, and the Netherlands. Greece, Turkey, Portugal and Ice- 
land are not in any zone and might agree merely to regular diplomatic 
consultation.) The Secretary mentioned that the Italian Ambassador 
had seen him at a party yesterday and excitedly mentioned that he 
wanted to see him about getting in on the discussions. Mr. Stassen 
mentioned that in a public statement Adenauer had come close to our 
position and stated that German reunification was not a prerequisite to 
a first step in disarmament, but that for any comprehensive plan it 
would be. Chancellor Adenauer's proposal for a Four Power Foreign 
Ministers meeting was discussed.’ Mr. Stassen mentioned that the 
public opinion in the European countries might help the nations to a 
decision; they would fear failure. 

Guidance for Ambassador Perkins was discussed. Mr. Elbrick said 
the Council meeting would be Wednesday. Mr. Stassen said he could 
go to Paris then and discuss with NATO the type of negotiating contact 
it wanted. It was agreed that the presentation would be made as 
coming from the Four Powers in London, not just the US. The Secre- 


* Adenavers thoughts on the relationship between disarmament and German 
reunification and on a Four Power Foreign Ministers meeting were reaffirmed in the 
jownt declaration with President Exsenhower on May 28 see Document 205 
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tary said Perkins should know what the desired outcome was. Mr. 
Elbrick said it would be for the Council to organize a working group to 
sit in Paris or London to formulate ideas for a European 

zone to pass to the four negotiating powers and keep in touch with 
them. The Secretary said it would be useful to talk to Spaak in ad- 
vance, and it was agreed that Perkins should do this rather than 
Stassen; Stacsen should always act in terms of a member of the team 
of four—they would be suspicious if he talked alone to Spaak. The 
Secretary said it was difficult to keep our position obscure to maintain 
our trading position. Mr. Stassen said what a wonderful job the Secre- 
tary had done in connection with the disarmament talks this last week. 
Mr. Stassen said he would send a cable as soon as he had spoken to 
the Western powers tomorrow morning at 9, and send it to Perkins for 
information.* The Secretary said we did not know how our allies felt 
re separating the two zone questions. Mr. Stassen said he felt the UK 
was at cross currents, was not really clear itself, but would come along 
with us. Mr. Elbrick said they too were undoubtedly under pressure 
from Italy. The Secretary said they might be distrustful of our working 
with the Russians as they would not be able to go so fast, and they 
might ask us to hold back; or they might realize the great complica- 
tions and the possibility of jeopardizing the whole affair. The Secre- 
tary mentioned the importance of keeping in touch with SACEUR. Mr. 
Stassen said there was the possibility that the free world does not want 
the degree of inspection needed to be useful reciprocally from the 
other side; in this case, nothing could be accomplished. The Secretary 
asked whether Northern Italy was included in the European zone. Mr. 
Stassen said it always had been, although it would not need to be. He 
said the Russians had been thinking of Foggia, from whence the 
Germans launched long-range bombing raids in the last war. 

At this point the Secretary dictated a draft cable of instructions for 
Perkins, which Mr. Stassen agreed with. Mr. Elbrick was to return at 
12:30 to go over the draft with the Secretary. ’ 

Following this, Governor Stassen raised the question of Senate 
participation. The Secretary said he felt it would be helpful if we could 
get two such Senators as Mansfield and Saltonstall" into the picture, 
perhaps on a basis of their first being allowed to see on a confidential 
basis our State Department documents on this subject, with an invita- 
tion to one or both of them to be in London as much as was feasible 
consistent with their participation in essential Senate matters. 


* Telegram 6481 from London, May 27, repeated to Paris for Perkins as telegram 
1007. (Department of State, Central Files, 330.134/5-2757) 

’ Telegram 4734 to Paris, infra 

* Mike Mansfield (D -Mont ) and Leverett Saltonstall (R -Mass ) 
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208. Telegram From the Department of State to the Embassy in 
France’ 





Washington, May 26, 1957—2-35 p.m. 


4734. Pass USRO for Perkins from Secretary. 

(1) Stassen returns London tonight with new US position and will 
propose to other three Western members Subcommittee that there 
should be presentation to NATO, presumably Wednesday.’ 

(2) With respect to the nuclear aspects of our position, these are 
substantially unchanged in that they will seek to prevent the spread of 
nuclear weapons to other powers and this will, we hope, be made 
tolerable by the agreement of the three powers now processing such 
weapons to stop after a fixed date any further use of fissionable mate- 
rial for weapons purposes and gradually to draw down the present 
weapons stocks by agreed proportionate transfers to a peacetime inter- 
nationally inspected stockpile. There will also be some limitations on 
the use of nuclear weapons in war, although these will be more formal 
than substantive. 

(3) With respect to the inspection zones, we believe the problem 
of a European-Russian aerial and ground control zone should be 
treated separately from the US-Canada-Soviet aerial and ground con- 
trol zone insofar as possible, and that negotiations for and substance of 
a European-Russian aerial and ground control zone should be handled 
in a way allowing our NATO allies to have a full voice in the develop- 


ment of a position. SACEUR would also presumably be brought in. 

(4) We feel that if the whole project of disarmament is not to 
collapse there is imperative need to make some concrete progress and 
that we should seek to make progress as rapidly as pos: ible wherever 
it is possible. We further feel that the complications of what might start 
out as primarily an Arctic zone are far less than of European-Soviet 
zone. Also we feel as regards European-Russian zone that the Conti- 
nental West Europeans, including the German Federal Republic, Italy, 
and Benelux should be in a position where they not only can, but will 
have to, assume a greater measure of responsibility and that the four 
Western Powers at London, and particularly US, should avoid being in 
a position where we in effect are taking the initiative on the Continen- 
tal zone and merely having from time to time reports and superficial 
consultation as to what we are doing and planning. 





‘Source: Department of State, Central Piles, 330.13/5-2657. Secret; Priority 
Drafted Ly Dulles cleared by Elbrick and in substance by Stassen Repeated to London 
for Stassen 


May 29 
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(5S) This approach will, we think, make it desirable and perhaps 
necessary that NATO should itself establish a working group which 
while not formally a part of the UN Subcommittee will in fact be able 
to participate effectively in any European-Russian zone negotiations, 
and have a responsible representation continuously in London or 
Paris. 

(6) We appreciate that it may strain NATO to organize this appro- 
priately. On the other hand, it provides NATO with an important new 
opportunity. 

(7) You may, if you think it can be done in complete confidence, 
and indicating this procedure is rot ‘irm until it is considered by three 
Western Powers in London, let Spaak know on Tuesday of the general 
lines of our thinking as above described so that he will know what to 
expect from the presentation which Stassen et al. will be makirg on 
Wednesday. We think you can do this better than Stassen himself who 
should only function in this matter as part of the Four Power Western 
team now in London. If, following his talk with other three powers in 
London, Stassen feels even this confidential and tentative approach is 
not advisable at this time, Stassen should inform you and Department 
Niact. 


Dulles 





209. Memorandum of a Conversation, Soviet Embassy, London, 
May 28, 1957, 2:45 p.m.’ 


PARTICIPANTS 


Messrs. Zorin, Roshchin, Shakhov, Temirhaey, Pisarev, and Romanov—USSR 
Delegation 

Messrs. Stassen, Peaslee, Goodby, Weiler, Akalovsky (Interpreter) and 
Cdr. Higgins—U.S. Delegation 


1. Governor Stassen indicated that, as he had said on the previous 
day, he wished to consult with other nations that might be involved in 
an agreement. Therefore, at this juncture, he wanted to advise the 
Soviet Delegation that, if it was agreeable to them, he would like to 
have no session on Wednesday* so that he could go to Paris and 
consult with the NATO Council. He further stated that he might wish 





‘Source: Department of State, Disarmament Files: Lot 58 D 133, Chron File. Confi- 
dential. Drafted by Akalovsky. 
? May 29. 
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to ask the Soviet Delegation to meet with the U.S. Delegation on 
Friday for some bilateral discussions and that it might be helpful to the 
U.S. Delegation to have no Sub-Committee meetings until Monday. 
Governor Stassen stated that he was not certain at this point how 
much he could present to the Soviet Delegation on Friday, but that he 
thought that some discussion might be valuable. He said that if he 
should be prepared for extensive discussion by Friday, two bilateral 
meetings might be necessary on Friday—one in the morning and one 
in the afternoon. Governor Stassen emphasized that this statement did 
not mean that he intended to table the new U.S. decisions in the Sub- 
Committee’s session on Monday. He personally preferred to have 
more time for U.S.-Soviet bilateral talks before tabling the U.S. posi- 
tion officially. At this time he only wanted to advise the Soviet Delega- 
tion of this situation and would appreciate it if Mr. Zorin could agree 
today not to meet tomorrow. It would be helpful to the U.S. Delega- 
tion if the Sub-Committee did not meet until Monday, but Governor 
Stassen said that he did not expect Mr. Zorin to give an immediate 
reply on this point. He said this question could be decided upon later 
at the option of Mr. Zorin. 

2. Mr. Zorin said that the Soviet Delegation proceeded from the 
premise that everything that can be useful for the preparation of a 
reasonable agreement should be done; however, it was another ques- 
tion whether the NATO consultations mentioned by Governor Stassen 
were useful. He realized that Governor Stassen was in a better position 
to judge, but he feared that if too many countries are involved into our 
Five-Power negotiations this would make our deliberations more com- 
plicated and even may make the achievement of an agreement more 
difficult, especially since among the nations Governor Stassen wanted 
to consult there were enemies of a disarmament agreement. As far as 
tomorrow's session is concerned, it was up to Governor Stassen to 
decide what he would like to do on that day, and if it was inconve- 
nient for him to meet on Wednesday, the Soviet Delegation would 
have no objection to not meeting on that day. As to the other meet- 
ings, Mr. Zorin thought that it would be advisable to postpone the 
decision on this until later. He had no objection to a bilateral meeting 
with the U.S. Delegation on Friday if Governor Stassen should have 
something concrete to say. 

3. Governor Stassen made an interjection at this point and said 
that he did not intend to ask in the Sub-Committee for a recess for the 
purpose of consulting NATO. He would simply say that there was 
some work to be done by the U.S. Delegation and that therefore it was 
desirable to USDel not to have a meeting on Wednesday. He did not 
want to put Mr. Zorin in a position where he would have to agree to 
some consultations to be conducted on the part of USDel. He did 
want, however, to advise Mr. Zorin personally of the purpose of this 
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recess as a matter of personal courtesy. Governor Stassen appreciated 
Mr. Zorin’s agreeing to not having a meeting on Wednesday and said 
that he would not meet with the Soviet Delegation on Friday unless he 
had something concrete to say. 

4. Mr. Zorin said that he wished to express another consideration 
which he thought Governor Stassen might wish to take into account 
during the further work of the Sub-Committee. He said that the Soviet 
Delegation would like to see the Sub-Committee, which had been 
instructed by the General Assembly to accomplish a definite mission, 
proceed with its deliberations without making them more complicated. 
If they should become more complicated, this might make the achieve- 
ment of an agreement more difficult. He repeated his view that among 
the nations Governor Stassen wanted to consult, there were open 
enemies of an agreement. He said he did not wish to enter into the 
motives for this attitude on the part of some countries, but he did want 
to express his fear that the situation might become more complex and 
make our negotiations more difficult. This, he said, would not be in 
the interest of peace, nor would it be in the interest of the United 
States or any other member of the Sub-Committee. Mr. Zorin stated 
that, as he understood the U.S. position from statements made in the 
Sub-Committee, the U.S. wanted to have an agreement reached first 
among the members of the Sub-Committee and then have other states 
associate themselves with it. 

5. Governor Stassen said that he appreciated the comments made 
by Mr. Zorin and said that he did not agree that any of the states he 
wished to consult was an enemy of disarmament. He thought that a 
reasonable agreement would have the support of all the states con- 
cerned. He continued by saying that it was his impression that the 
Soviet Union places much importance on the inclusion of the Euro- 
pean area in an agreement. If a partial agreement affecting other coun- 
tries was to be achieved, and if we expected these countries to sign 
such an agreement, then it would be wiser to consult these countries in 
advance. Governor Stassen said that by consulting he meant only an 
exchange of views rather than a subordination of the U.S. policy to the 
views of these countries. On the other hand, if the Soviet Union was of 
the opinion that a more limited agreement, not involving European 
territory, is preferable, then the U.S. Delegation was prepared to re- 
examine the situation and reconsider the extent to which other coun- 
tries would be brought in. 

6. Mr. Zorin stated that as far as consultations with other states 
involved are concerned, Governor Stassen would of course understand 
that the Soviet Union, when other countries and especially those allied 
to the Soviet Union are involved, also conducts consultations with 
those countries. The Soviet Union had submitted proposals that in- 
volved other countries, in particular countries belonging to the War- 
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saw Pact. However, it was up to the members of the Sub-Committee 
to introduce such proposals as would be acceptable to other countries 
and thus not to delay the negotiations in the Sub-Committee by carry- 
ing out consultations interfering with this work. The Soviet Delegation 
had no right to say whom the U.S. should consult; he only thought 
that from the standpoint of the Sub-Committee, there was danger that 
any agreement may be blocked by enemies of such an agreement, who 
in his opinion existed in Europe. This was especially true with regard 
to an agreement that might be reached in the near future. Mr. Zorin 
stated that he was not inclined to exclude Europe from an agreement. 
He indicated that the Soviet Union had submitted a broader and a 
more limited proposal, both of them including European areas. Con- 
sultations were an internal matter of each of the Delegations, and the 
Sub-Committee should not be dependent in its work on steps neces- 
sary to be taken by individual Delegations. He understood the difficul- 
ties involved and emphasized that the Sub-Committee’s work is at the 
center or world attention. If he were to go for consultations to Warsaw, 
Berlin, or Prague, this would protract the negotiations in the Sub- 
Committee. This would not be desirable since, in his opinion, the Sub- 
Committee should proceed as expeditiously as possible. The problem 
of how to combine the Sub-Committee proceedings with consultations 
conducted by individual Delegations was an internal matter of each of 
the Delegations. 


7. Governor Stassen appreciated Mr. Zorin’s statement that con- 
sultations were an internal affair of each Delegation. He then stated 
that in the meeting which was to take place that afternoon he intended 
to make a broad statement on the export and import of arms as well as 
on international movement of troops. He mentioned that he had made 
a similar statement on a previous occasion but that he thought it 
advisable to restate these ideas once again after his trip to Washington. 
This was a non-controversial subject and he did not expect any disa- 


greement on this point. 
The meeting ended at 3:20 p.m. 


A. Akalovsky 
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210. Telegram From the Office of the Permanent Representative 
at the North Atlantic Treaty Organization to the 
Department of State’ 


Paris, May 29, 1957—8 p.m. 


Polto 2859. London For USDel Disarmament. NAC discussion 
disarmament began 10:15 a.m. today and concluded 5:15 p.m. Morn- 
ing began with full statement by Moch and Stassen analyzing history 
and present status disarmament negotiations. Stassen concluded with 
proposal along lines Deptel 4734° that time had come for NAC to 
consider manner and form in which it should participate in prepara- 
tion western position on European-Russian inspection zone. State- 
ments were warmly received and provoked wide variety of comments 
and questions which Stassen and Moch undertook to answer in after- 
noon session. Full report above discussion follows separately. ° 

Regarding further consultation on disarmament, council agreed 
two distinct elements involved: 

1. Keeping abreast of developments and trends in sub-committee 
negotiations. 

For this purpose council agreed ad referendum that western four 
should send telegraphic report to Secretary General for NAC at least 
weekly, and more often if developments warrant, summarizing devel- 
opments and trend. This report to be considered by council at each 
meeting and comments, questions, and suggestions sent to London as 
situation required. To supplement written reports, heads or members 
western four delegations should come to Paris from time to time for 
discussions with NAC and NAC might wish, on occasion, send repre- 
sentative to London for discussion with western four. 

2. Participating in development western position on European- 
Russian inspection zone. 

On this point council agreed, at instance Stassen, who pulled 
together various suggestion made by others that following questions 
should be put to governments: 


(a) Are governments willing to contemplate in principle Euro- 
pean ussian inspection zone as part of world-wide first-step agree- 
ment? 

(b) If so, do they wish western four to put forward specific sugges- 
tion for their consideration? (Submission suggested zone by western 
four had been proposed by Netherlands and strongly supported by 





‘Source: Department of State, Central Files, 330.13/5-2957. Secret; Priority. Re 
peated to London, Bonn, The Hague, Ottawa, Oslo, and Brussels, and pouched to all 
other NATO capitals 

* Document 208 

* The discussion was reported in Polto circulars 14 and 15 from London, May 30 
(Both Department of State, Central Files, 330.13/5-3057) 
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Belgium. Stassen emphasized that he did not think western four 
would wish al forward suggested zone unless requested by NAC 
to do so and unless there was agreement in principle indicated above. 
He also pointed out that zones previously put forward by USSR and 
US had no further standing, Russian a being totally unaccept- 
able and US proposal having been put forward for tactical purposes 
which had already been served.) 

(c) If governments did not wish western four put forward sug- 
gested zone, how did they wish to proceed? 


Council agreed attempt get government positions above questions 
by June 5 meeting, view urgency NATO action. 

Finally, council agreed on brief communiqué to effect that Stassen 
and Moch had brought council up to date on status of problem of 
reduction and control of armaments. 


Perkins 





211. Telegram From the Department of State to the Embassy in 
the United Kindom' 


Washington, May 30, 1957—11:06 a.m. 


8377. For Stassen From Acting Secretary. | trust we shall receive 
promptly the revised basic paper incorporating May 25 decisions 
which you discussed with Secretary on Sunday.’ President expects 
this to be agreed by interested agencies here and then submitted to 
him before you undertake detailed negotiations based on the revised 


policy. ’ 
Herter 


' Source: Department of State, Central Files, 330.13/5-3057. Secret; Priority 
? See Documents 206 and 207. 
> Infra. 
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212. Memorandum From the Delegation to the Subcommittee of 
the United Nations Disarmament Commission to the 


Secretary of State’ 


London, May 31, 1957. 
Revised basic paper: 


Assembled as . by the President Frey 5 of the 
es of rot md : » oe oe + at the White House, —e- 
y Robert Cutler, cle wi e icipating Departments an 

Agencies, and approved by the President;? “a 

doe fay <— U.S. Delegation in accordance with the decisions 
reflected in the May 25 minutes, combining the “Policy Recommenda- 
tion to Washington” of May 9, 1957,’ as modified by the “Informal 
Memorandum” to the Secretary of State of May 22, 1957,‘ and as 
modified and supplemented by the detailed decisions recorded in the 
May 25 minutes. 


1. The agreement for partial measures would include specific au- 
thority for a signator to suspend partially or completely the commit- 
ments and obligations taken. At the option of such signator this may 
be done upon written notice by it to the control organization of either 
an important violation by another signator, or a written notice by it of 
action by a signator or non-signator which prejudices the security of 
the notifying state and thereby requires the partial or complete sus- 
pension of commitments. This provision is to include a procedure for 
advance notice, at the option of the signator, of intention to suspend so 
that an opportunity for prior correction of the adverse condition may 
be afforded. 

2. All signators (except the US, UK and USSR) to agree that they 
are prohibited from the manufacture, acquisition or possession of nu- 
clear weapons. It should be made clear that the armed forces of one of 
the three nuclear-weapons-states may possess nuclear weapons on the 
soil of a non-nuclear-weapons state, unless within a zone in which the 
stationing of nuclear weapons is specifically and separately prohibited 
for all. Furthermore, the right of preparatory training of forces of non- 
nuclear-weapons states in the use of nuclear weapons, and of equip- 
ping them with dual purpose means of delivery, is to be definitely 
preserved for the contingent eventuality of use in event of armed 
attack within the terms of paragraph 3. 

3. The signators all voluntarily agree that they are prohibited from 
use of nuclear weapons except 





' Source: Eisenhower Library, Project Clean Up, Disarmament—Basic Papers. Top 
Secret. No drafting information is given on the source text 

* Document 206 

* Document 195 

* Document 200 
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(a) in individual or collective self-defense under Article 51 of the 
UN if an armed attack occurs which includes the use of nu- 
clear wea or 

(b) if such an armed attack is of such a nature and magnitude that, 
in the decision of the using state, the attack cannot feasibly be repelled 
without the use of nuclear weapons. 

It should further be made clear that this provision will not imply 
any obligation to maintain forces of a non-nuclear nature for purposes 
of r non-nuclear attacks. Within the limits otherwise imposed 
by | agreement, it is for each of the “three” signators to 
decide the most effective distribution of its armament between the 
nuclear and the non-nuclear. 


4. The USSR, UK and US to take a further commitment to cooper- 
ate in the prompt design, installation, and maintenance of an effective 
inspection system to verify the fulfillment of the following provision 
(installation estimated as July 1959 or later) and one month after the 
installation of such an inspection system the three will devote all 
future production of fissionable material exclusively to non-weapons 
purposes including stockpiling, and will transfer to non-weapons pur- 
poses any fissionable material not already contained within nuclear 
weapons. 

The right of refabrication of weapons after the “cut off” date 
should be definitely maintained. 

5. Upon the establishment of a satisfactorily functioning inspec- 
tion system and the cut-off on production of fissionable materials for 
weapons purposes; the USSR, UK and US will commence agreed 
equitable proportionate transfers of fissionable materials in successive 
increments from previous production over to internationally inspected 
and supervised non-weapons purposes, including stockpiling either 
national or international; provided, however, that these transfers shall 
be carried out to only a limited degree and each of the three will be 
maintaining a very substantial nuclear weapons capability insofar as 
the terms of the treaty for the partial agreement is concerned. 

The initial agreement will fix the specific ratios between the con- 
tributions of the US and the USSR of fissionable materials of compara- 
ble analysis to be transferred in successive increments from previous 
production over to internationally inspected and supervised non- 
weapons purposes; thereby clarifying the language, “agreed equitable 
proportionate transfers.”’ 

Unless the Soviets insist on a 50-50 ratio, the following ratios of 
the quantity in each increment are approved: US 55 and USSR 45, 
with whatever amount the UK may transfer to be in addition to the 
amount so transferred. 

The commitment for transfers of fissionable materials may call for 
transfers over and above certain minimums of material, thereby pro- 
viding a saving clause for the UK. The reservation of intention to 
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maintain a very substantial nuclear weapons capability insofar as the 
terms of the treaty or the partial agreement is concerned will be a 
footnote. The right of refabrication of weapons after the “cut-off” date 
should continue to be definitely maintained. 


6. Upon the effective date of the treaty (estimated as July 158). the 
USSR and US and other states concerned will move promptly to install 
and begin to operate an aerial inspection system in accordance with 
the approved Eisenhower method in an initial zone or zones: 


(a) The European-Russian Zone 

In view of the effects on our NATO allies and the complexity of 
the multinational interests involved, the European-Russian aerial and 

nd control zone should be treated separately from the 

S—Canada-USSR aerial and ground control zone, insofar as possibie. 

Negotiations and arrangements for a European-Russian aerial and 
ground control zone should be handled in a way allowing our NATO 
allies (and other affected non-NATO nations) to have a full voice in the 
development of the position. 

(b) The US-Canada-USSR Zone 

Initially the US will propose that our side include the continental 
US, Alaska, and Canada, and that the Soviet side include all Soviet 
territory. If the Soviets should continue to refuse to deal on this basis, 
the US will accept a limited initial zone, in order to start an inspection 
technique. This limited zone will comprise roughly the entire area 
north of the Arctic Circle (except Sweden and Finland), all of Alaska 
and the Aleutian Islands, and ail of the Kamchatka Peninsula and the 
Kuril Islands. In conducting US Delegation negotiations concerning 
the area of the zone, the greatest caution should be exercised relative 
to offering more US territory in exchange for more Siberian territory. 


For the method of aerial inspection, reference will be made to an 
annex to the treaty. This annex will spell out the method in precise 
details along the lines of the Joint Chiefs and Doolittle detailed work. 


7. In addition, upon the effective date of the agreement, the par- 
ties will move promptly to establish ground control posts in the zone 
or zones to be specified in the manner outlined in Paragraph 6, in- 
cluding appropriate radar equipment for added warning safeguards 
against the potential of great surprise attack. 


8. In addition, and in accordance with the provisions of Paragraph 
6a, ground control posts will be promptly established in such areas of 
the Soviet Union, beyond the initial aerial zone or zones, as may be 
negotiated with the NATO nations having a full voice in these negotia- 
tions in the manner outlined in paragraph six 


9. Three months after the effective date of the agreement (esti- 
mated as October 1958), signators would furnish blueprints of military 
forces and armaments within the agreed zone or zones, exclusive of 
nuclear weapons. 
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(a) The term “Blueprint” includes both a statement of fixed mili- 
tary installations and on Suveainay of Weniany Said ane watiee 


designated armaments (including nuclear wea -delivery vehicles 
but excluding nuclear weapons), together with ination. 

(b) No “blueprint” relating to the whole USSR, or calculations of 
percentage reductions based on such “blueprints”, would be reliable, 
until aerial and ground control inspection systems covering the whole 
USSR territory were established and operating. 

a A Est of cumaments peipanee Sy Ge US and Ge USSR 60 0 
basis for agreeing to armaments reductions, will state specific quanti- 
ties of identified types of armaments, substantial in amouni, significant 
in kind, and of post-World War II manufacture. Such list will not relate 
to a percentage of the nation’s total armaments or of the nation’s 
armaments \ocated within a certain zone. 


10 The following first step is approved: 


a. The US and USSR agree on a US-Canada-USSR zone for aerial 
and ground control ins 


b. Each of the US and USSR furnish to the other a “blueprint” (as 
described in 9-a above) of the total military installations, armaments, 
and military forces located within such inspection zone. 

c. The initial agreement will include commitments for each of the 
US and USSR to reduce military forces to 2.5 million, and a list (as 
described in 9-c above) of armaments scheduled for reduction; t 
armaments so listed bearing a rough relation to the stated reduction in 
military forces. 

d. After the treaty becomes effective, each places the armaments 
set forth in its list in an internationally supervised national storage 
depot within its own territory. 


Military expenditure reductions are to be a supplementary conse- 
quence and not a prime factor. The right to check on an endeavor to 
follow up Soviet military expenditures should be sought, along with a 
check up of use of major material such as steel and aluminum. Military 
expenditures inspection is not to be looked upon as a major reliance 
for inspection purposes. 

11. Signators other than the USSR and US would make similar 
(but not precisely the same) agreed reductions under similar reporting 
and verified inspected conditions. 

The Federal Republic of Germany, if it became a signator, would, 
of course, not be making agreed reductions, but rather woul. be ac- 
cepting a ceiling for its rearmament, in conjunction with the first step 
partial agreement. 

Similar exceptions may apply to other states, such as Japan. 

12. All signators specifically recognize the essential requirement 
of an effective inspection system, to verify and guarantee in the case of 
all states alike the fulfillment and observance of each commitment. 
Each signator undertakes to cooperate in the thorough, reciprocal in- 
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stallation and implementation of such inspection, and the continued 
operation of such inspection is an essential requirement for the contin- 
uation of the commitments under the agreement. 

This general inspection commitment should apply to both con- 
ventional and nuclear aspects of the agreement. 

13. Upon the completion of such initial year reductions, each state 
would file a certificate that it had carried out the reduction, and mobile 
inspection teams would then have access to the objects of control in 
the required areas of the signator states to verify the fulfillment of the 
reductions. 

14. If the negotiations conducted with a full voice of our NATO 
allies (and other affected non-NATO nations) result in arrangements 
for a European-Russian aerial and ground control zone in accordance 
with paragraph 6, it shall be a matter for subsequent US decision as to 
whether or not the US would agree that all states involved would be 
prohibited from maintaining or from stationing nuclear weapons in 
that part of the Soviet Union and that part of Europe included within 
the Russian European aerial inspection zone. 

It would be anticipated that if such an arrangement is concluded, 
the right of preparatory training preserved in paragraph 2 and the 
right of stationing dual purpose delivery systems, against the contin- 
gent eventuality of war, would continue to be preserved. 

15. During the year of fulfillment of the reduction of worldwide 
levels of armaments and armed forces of the Soviet Union and the US 
to the force level of 2.5 million, as specified in paragraph 10 (estimated 
as July 1958 to July 1959), both would also reduce the armaments and 
armed forces which they had located in the European and Russian 
aerial inspection zone if such a zone had been established under 
paragraph 6, to such minor extent as may be agreed with a full voice of 
the NATO nations in the development of the position. 

16. At the end of the first reduction in armaments, armed forces, 
and military expenditures (estimated as July 1959) progressively to 
expand the aerial inspection system beyond the original zone or zones, 
into a series of additional zones culminating in the complete coverage 
oi the Soviet Union and (if the political situation permits) China, and, 
reciprocally coverage of the Free World areas including the US and the 
UK to such extent as may be agreed to by the nations affected thereby. 
The ground control posts to also be progressively expanded and in- 
creased to complete effective coverage to such extent as may be agreed 
upon by the nations affected thereby 

17. During the year of fulfillment of the reduction of levels of 
armaments and armed forces of the Soviet Union and the US to the 
level of two and one-half million for forces, including parallel reduc- 
tions of the armaments and armed forces which the Soviet Union and 
the US had located in any European-Russian aerial inspection zone 
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which may be agreed upon in accordance with paragraph 6, by the 
USSR, the US and our NATO allies; it shall be a matter for subsequent 
decision, after the full voice of our NATO allies participates in the 
development of a position, as to whether or not to make an agreed 
reduction in air bases on both sides within the zone of a magnitude of 
approximately 10%. 

18. Upon the effective date of the partial agreement treaty (esti- 
mated as July, 1958), all signators would be committed: 

_ @. to cooperate in setting up an international inspection commis- 
sion to monitor tests; 

bd. to refrain from further tests until 12 months after such effective 
date—with che understanding that the U.S. intends, in the absence of 
any agreement to the contrary by the end of such 12 months’ period, 
thereafter to resume testing; 

- c. if tests are resumed, to give pes se pe of such tests 
and a mate ; to reciprocal limited access to tests; 
and to plac Sundions hod wynten pepe me ive material to be 
rele in the atmosphere. 


19. The U.S. Delegation may state that if the first stage under the 
agreement is carried through successfully, the U.S. would be prepared 
to negotiate for further major reductions in armaments and armed 
forces. (The possibility of a reduction in the second phase to not less 
than 2 million men may be discussed, without any commitment.) Such 
further reductions to be further conditioned upon the assurance of 
application of the treaty and the inspection system to al! essential, 
significant military states and areas, and therefore :equiring prior solu- 
tion of the political problems in a manner satisfactory to the US insofar 
as they apply to this subject. 

20. Any discussion of the possibility of a reduction in a second 
phase in accordance with paragraph 19 should not include any discus- 
sion of such reduction in relationship to Europe, and the initial agree- 
ment should not spell out in detail a second phase of reductions. 

21. A hope might also be expressed that further reductions in 
armaments and armed forces might be negotiated, if the second phase 
under the agreement is carried through successfully, but no floor be 
low 1.5 million should be indicated 

22. The initial agreement should not spell out in detail a third 
phase of reductions. 

23. The signators agree that within 3 months after the effective 
date of the treaty (estimated to be October, 1958), they will cooperate 
in the establishment of a technical committee to study the design of an 
inspection system which would make it possible to assure that the 
sending of objects through outer space should be exclusively for 
peaceful and scientific purposes 
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24. The armaments regulation organization administering the sys- 
tem to be established in accordance with Article 26 of the UN Charter 
within the framework of the Security Council, and to operate through 
an executive council or board of control on which the affirmative vote 
of the US and of the Soviet Union is essential for significant decisions. 

25. Such board of control to have authority to establish a system 
for the advance notification by signators of any intended major move- 
ment of armed forces over foreign soil or over international waters or 
through international air space as a part of the system of protection 
against great surprise attack. 

26. The essential details for the evolutionary development of an 
effective and sound inspection system are to be worked out in keeping 
with the foregoing outline and consistent with the studies of the eight 
US Presidential Task Groups’ chairmanned by Gen. Bedell Smith. 
Gen. James Doolittle, and Dr. Ernest Lawrence and others. 

27. The armaments regulation organization should be authorized 
to act through its board of control to establish an appropriate system 
regulating the export and import of armaments, to take effect after the 
exchange of military blueprints. 

28. The specific provisions of this paper are considered as insepa- 
rable parts of a whole, unless the contrary is stated. 


* See Docurnent 78 





213. Editorial Note 


On May 31, Harold E. Stassen, Chairman of the Delegation to the 
Subcommittee of the Disarmament Commission talks in London, 
handed to the Soviet Delegation and to the other Western delegations 
an informal memorandum (infra) outlining the new United States pol- 
icy decisions reached at the White House meeting on May 25. Regard- 
ing the White House meeting, see Document 206. Stassen gave the 
memorandum to the Soviets despite instructions that the President 
expected the decisions to be approved by interested agencies and then 
submitted to him before detailed negotiations on disarmament began; 
see Document 211. Stassen responded on May 30 that he expected to 
cable a basic revised paper the following day. He added: 


“USDel will continue to confine its activities to informal explora- 
tions and informal indications of potential movement, drawing out 
Soviets, and will not table ls or undertake detailed negctia- 
tions based on the revised policy at this time 


7 
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“Estimate that we can maintain momentum and essential climate 
for another week without undertaking detailed negotiations based on 

“We are well advanced on the initial informal consultations and 
are pursuing them actively with the governments concerned. Prelimi- 
nary reactions as favorable as be expected.” (Telegram 6580 
from London, May 30; Department of State, Centra. Files, 330.13/ 
3057. The basic revised paper is supra.) 


The Departmert of State first learned Stassen had given the mem- 
orandum to the Soviet Delegation on June 1, when John E. Coulsor, 
British Minister in Washington, called on Assistant Secretary Wilcox to 
express his concern and to state that Stassen’s move appeared to be 
inconsistent with the agreement that no substantive proposals would 
be made to the Russians prior to the completion of consultations 
among the Western members. (Memorandum of conversation, June 3; 
Department of State, Central Files, 600.0012/6-357) The Department 
of State otified Stassen of the British view, reminded him of the 
President's instructions, and requested clarification; see Document 
215. Stassen defended his actions in telegram 6633 from London, 
Document 214. 


The matter dia not end there, however. Almost simultaneously, 
the Department of State received numerous reports of widespread 
Allied concern over Stassen’s action. Essentially, the Allies admitted 
that Stassen had consulted with them individually and collectively, 
but argued that these discussions had not gone very far when he chose 
to submit the informal memorandum to the Soviet Delegation. Tele- 
gram 6180 from Paris, June 3, for example, summarized the “very 
strong and emotional reactions from French Government officials at all 
levels”: 


“Basic concern is that US should give vitally important new prop- 
osition on disarmament to Soviets before any real consultation with 
NATO allies. All Frerch officials have characterized this action as very 
serious blow to NATO. Typical of statements which have been made 
are: Action ‘worse than z in damaging western alliance; greatest 
impetus = given towards Europe becoming neutralist ‘third force’; 
time for France and other European countries to seek new alliance; 
makes it practically imperative for France (and subsequently other 
European countries) to undertake own nuclear weapons program. In 
addition, French are discussing with Spaak (to whom they gave copy 
of memorandum), with Germans, and Italians.” Department of State, 
Central Files, 330.13 /6-357) 


Documentation on this matter is ibid., 300.13 and 600.0012. 
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214. Informal Memorandum From the Chairman of the 
Delegation to the Subcommittee of the United Nations 
Disarmament Commission (Stassen) to the Chairman of the 
Soviet Delegation (Zorin)’ 


London, May 31, 1957. 


The Chairman of the US Delegation is pleased to inform the 
Chairman of the USSR Delegation that following a recent thorough 
review by the US Government of the various questions and proposals 
in relationship to disarmament and decisions by President Eisenhower 
during the recent recess of the Subcommittee, the US Delegation is 
authorized to resume negotiations in an endeavor to conclude a partial 
agreement for a sound safe-guarded first step in disarmament. In these 
resumed negotiations the US Delegation is further authorized to meet 
half-way on a reasonable basis the positions and proposals of the 
other members of the Subcommittee including the USSR. 

The Chairman of the US Delegation therefore in this first substan- 
tive discussion since the recess presents this informal memorandum to 
the Chairman of the USSR Delegation and engages in this discussion 
between the two delegations. 

1. The US recognizes a certain validity in the comment advanced 
in the April 30, 1957 proposal of the USSR? to the effect that the 
Soviet Union has a territory much larger than that of the US and has 
lengthy frontiers. The US Delegation responds to the other comment 
in this regard in the Soviet proposal, however, that the collective 
security arrangements in which the United States has entered are for 
the purposes of defense and are not to be considered as a threat to the 
USSR or to any state which abides by the Charter of the United 
Nations. The US Delegation further notes that while the territory of 
the US is smaller and its frontiers are shorter than those of the Soviet 
Union, it also has in other respects a different strategic position. Many 
of the natural resources on which its highly productive economy de- 
pends are located in distant areas of the world. It has vital interests 
and defensive treaty associations in a number of regions, and the 
defense arrangements for these vital interests and the defensive treaty 
commitments in fact in many circumstances require relatively more of 
armed forces and armaments than does an internal security arrange- 
ment wherein natural resources and vital interests are within a na- 
tional border, even though that national border may be extensive. For 





‘Source: Department of State, Central Files, 330.13/6-557. Regarding the origin of 
this memorandum, see supra. 

? For the Soviet memorandum submitted to the Subcommittee of the U.N. Disarma- 
ment Commission on April 30, see Documents on Disarmament, 1945-1959, vol. IL, pp. 
778-787. 
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these and many other reasons the US Delegation can not agree to any 
recognition of different force levels for the USSR than for the US. In 
fact for over two years, since May 10, 1955, the USSR has been 
making and negotiating on a basis which recognized the 
equality of force levels for the USSR and the US. 

2. Nevertheless the US has taken into account the Soviet Union's 
reaffirmation of first stage reductions to force levels of 2/2 million men 
for the USSR and the US, but coupled with a statement of the Soviet 
interest in force levels lower than this, to 1-1.5 million men in what is 
described as a second stage of the implementation of the partial meas- 
ures. 

One of the important reasons for the US proposal that the first 
step of reductions should be of a more moderate nature to the extent of 
a farce level of 21/2 million men has been the essential requirement of 
adequate inspection in relationship to any disarmament commitment, 
and an awareness that the USSR did not wish to consent to a compre- 
hensive initial inspection. 

3. Therefore the US Delegation now states to the Soviet Delega- 
tion that on condition the first reduction under a partial agreement is 
carried through successfully to the level of 21/2 million for armed 
forces, and the partial inspection is satisfactorily implemented and the 
essential states have adhered to the treaty, the US Delegation would 
be prepared to negotiate for further reductions in armed forces and 
armaments. The US Delegation views favorably the possibility of a 
second reduction under such circumstances to not less than 2.1 million 
men, and if this is executed successfully and the inspection expanded 
satisfactorily it would be the hope of the US Delegation that further 
reductions in armed forces might be negotiated, but not below 1.7 
million. Reductions in armaments would be made correspondingly. 
The levels to correspond for the UK and France would be negotiated 
with these states. The legitimate security requirements of the nations 
concerned would be taken fully into account in light of responsibilities 
for individual and collective self-defense and in light of the political 
and military situations existing at those times. 

4. In the matter of the corresponding reduction in armaments the 
US Delegation has also taken into account the Soviet proposal that the 
first reduction in armaments should be of a greater amount than sug- 
gested by the US, and that the specific levels be reduced by 15%. 

One of the difficulties with this approach of 15%, since the USSR 
is only proposing partial inspection during this first reduction, is that it 
is not possible to know what the percentage of 15 represents. The US 
Delegation is frank to state that it does not know the precise amounts 
of Soviet armament, and at the same time it recognizes the Soviet 
reluctance from its viewpoint to report its complete armament at the 
present time. 
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Nevertheless the US Delegation wishes to move to meet the So- 
viet in regard to armaments reduction. The US therefore suggests that 
armaments to be reduced should be negotiated in specific quantities. 
The US is prepared to favorably consider initial reductions of substan- 
tial amounts of specific quantities of identified types of armaments 
significant in kind and of post World War II manufacture. If the Soviet 
will present its proposal in the form of such a specific list which it is 

to reduce in relationship to the reduction in military forces to 
212 million, the US will present in return a proposed list of armaments 
which it would be prepared to reduce likewise substantial in amount 
of specific quantities of identified types of armaments significant in 
kind and of post World War II manufacture which it is prepared to 
have considered in relationship to its first reductions to the force level 
of 22 million. Such specific lists would then be negotiated in relation 
to each other without regard to any percentage figure. Upon agree- 
ment on such a specific list there would be no possibility of later 
disagreement or confusion which might arise on any type of percent- 
age calculation or less precise formula. 

5. The armaments in these agreed lists could then be reduced by 
placing the items in the disarmament depots under international su- 
pervision in the fulfillment of the partial agreement in accordance with 
a reasonable time schedule. Their later disposal could likewise be by 
agreement when both sides certify that they have carried out the 
required reduction, and the international inspectors confirm that these 
armaments have been delivered to the disarmament depots. 

6. The UK and France and other states would likewise present lists 
for first reductions of armaments which would need to be approved in 
the negotiations for their adherence to the agreement as the basis for 
their first reductions in armaments in relationship to their first stage 
levels of armed forces. 

7. It is believed that this more simple and clear procedure will be 
better than any that either side has suggested heretofor. In the US 
view it is important that if a first step agreement is reached there be 
the maximum chance for its mutual fulfillment without any unneces- 
sary room for subsequent disagreements over detail or for doubts to 
arise during the fulfillment. 

8. In relationship to such reductions in armed forces and arma- 
ments, the consequential reduction in military expenditures should not 
present any difficult negotiating problem, the principle point for ad- 
justment being the method and extent to which the budget and finan- 
cial records would be reviewed in such a first step partial agreement. 

9. The United States maintains its capability in nuclear weapons 
solely for defensive purposes. The United States is therefore not will- 
ing to completely renounce the use of such nuclear weapons and finds 
unacceptable the Soviet proposal for such a complete prohibition of 
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use. To the United States it is unthinkable for it to take a commitment 
which on its face would mean that even though its armed forces or its 
vital interests or its collective security partners are attacked by large 
military forces, and, in fact, even if such attacking forces included the 
use of nuclear weapons, yet there would be a clause in a treaty that the 
United States was prohibited from the use of nuclear weapons. 


10. Thus the United States will not agree to a partial agreement 
which includes such a clause or such a declaration. 


11. On the other hand, the United States Delegation recognizes a 
certain validity to the comment of the Chairman of the Soviet Delega- 
tion that Article 51 of the United Nations Charter was drafted and 
agreed to prior to the advent of nuclear weapons, and that technically 
a reference to Article 51 means that a border incident or a very small 
armed attack across the border could be taken to authorize the use of 
nuclear weapons. The United States has no such intentions. The 
United States has demonstrated time and again the restraint with 
which it uses its military forces. 


The United States further recognizes the vagueness of the word 
“aggression”. The United States therefore expresses its willingness, if 
the Soviet wishes to do so, to include within a partial agreement a 
provision, the precise wording of which is to be negotiated, which 
would have the effect that all signators agree that they are prohibited 
from the use of atomic and hydrogen weapons of all types including 
aerial bombs, rockets carrying atomic or hydrogen warheads, irrespec- 
tive of range, atomic artillery, and any other atomic and hydrogen 
weapons except (a) in individual or collective self-defense under Arti- 
cle 51 of the United Nations Charter if an armed attack occurs which 
includes the use of nuclear weapons, or (b) if such an armed attack is 
of such a nature and magnitude that the attack cannot feasibly be 
repelled without the use of nuclear weapons, in the decision of the 
using state. 

12. This formulation adopts indirectly a Soviet suggestion of a 
commitment not to be the first to use nuclear weapons, and combines 
it with a provision which to the United States is an inseparable paral- 
lel, especially when viewed with the prospect of reducing armed forces 
and armaments. Reference is made to the right to repel an armed 
attack when it is of such nature and magnitude that it cannot be 
otherwise feasibly repelled. It is the view of the United States Delega- 
tion that the best safeguard against the use of nuclear weapons is to 
prevent the beginning of armed attack and the beginning of war. Any 
war carries within itself great dangers of spreading. Any war in the 
modern age carries within it a great danger of becoming a nuclear war. 
Therefore, the United States intends to hold its military strength, 
whether of its present size, or of a reduced size under a partial agree- 
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ment for disarmament, in a manner which discourages any miscalcula- 
tion by any state of an unfortunate initiation of an armed attack con- 
trary to the United Nations Charter. 


13. The question of nuclear tests has been discussed at considera- 
ble length. The United States Delegation is prepared to favorably 
consider the acceptance, within a partial agreement, of the USSR pro- 
posal for a temporary cessation of nuclear tests, provided the USSR is 
prepared to favorably consider the acceptance of the US proposal for 
the cessation of the manufacture of fissionable material for nuclear 
weapons, both reached through detailed arrangements substantially as 
follows: 


a. The United States Delegation does not consider that it is possi- 
ble to detect all nuclear tests without an appropriate inspection sys- 
tem. Furthermore, the United States does not consider that intelligence 
en methods conducted by individual states is a satisfactory 
method of carrying out an international agreement. On the other 
hand, it is recognized that there are some disadvantages in waiting for 
the installation of an inspection system, after the conclusion of a 
partial disarmament treaty before there is a cessation of testing. 

b. Therefore, for this part of a partial agreement the United States 
Delegation would be prepared to favorably consider the cessation of 
all nuclear testing by all parties for an initial 10 months period, com- 
mencing immediately upon the effective date of the sartidl agreement. 
combined with the commitment of the parties to ceoperate in the 
design and installation and maintenance of an inspection system 
which would be capable when installed of reasonable certainty of 
detecting nuclear tests and would be capable of maintaining an accu- 
rate measurement of radioactivity in the atmosphere, whether from 
nuclear testing or from nuclear accidents or other nuclear events occur- 
ing after its installation. 

c. The United States Delegation would be prepared to further 
grant, in the partial agreement, to the Board of Control, the authority 
upon the installation of such an inspection system to either order the 
continued cessation of nuclear testing for a period beyond the ten 
months, or to order a limitation of the size of future nuclear tests, or to 

lace limitations upon the amount of radioactive material to be re- 
eased into the atmosphere in future tests. If it is a limitation that is 
ordered, then to establish a method of advance notification of such 
limited tests and establish reciprocal limited access to them. 


14. As indicated above, inseparable from the willingness of the 
United States Delegation to consider favorably such an arrangement is 
the requirement that the Soviet Delegation consider favorably the 
cessation of manufacture of nuclear weapons through the installation 
and operation of an effective inspection system under which a “cutoff” 
would be effected beyond which all such fissionable materials would 
go exclusively for non-weapons purposes, national or international, 
under international supervision. It is the impression of the United 
States Delegation, in view of the fact that the Soviet included the 
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cessation of manufacture in the second stage of its March 18, 1957 
proposal,’ which was to be carried out in 1959, and from the lack of 
response of the Soviet to the earlier United States proposal for cessa- 
tion of manufacture in which the date of March 1, 1958, for installa- 
tion of the inspection system was used, that the Soviet is not willing to 
establish a “cutoff during 1958. In an endeavor to meet the Soviet 
position in this regard, the United States is therefore willing to defer 
such a “cutoff” date and to establish March 1, 1959, for the installation 
of the inspection system and one month later or as soon thereafter as 
possible under the effective inspection for the “cutoff” date. 

15. With respect to the inspection system, the United States Dele- 
gation further comments to the Soviet Delegation that it does not 
contemplate an inspection system so onerous as amounts to the man- 
agement control of the entire atomic economies of our respective 
countries. It is the United States Delegation’s view that a compara- 
tively simple inspection system installed at the locations where fission- 
able materials are produced and used and at the stockpiles of such 
fissionable materials subsequently produced, can provide a sufficient 
degree of accuracy in accounting as to be adequately reliable. Such an 
inspection system would be compatible with both of the economic and 
social systems of our two countries. 

Obviously, the precise inspection arrangement requires the work 

of technical experts, and necessitates agreement on the resulting de- 
sign. 
16. Subsequent to the fulfillment of the “cut-off” date of future 
production, the U.S. Delegation is willing that the US and USSR 
transfer to non-weapons purposes under international inspection any 
fissionable material previously produced and not already contained 
within nuclear weapons or not previously transferred to non-weapons 
purposes. On its part the US Delegation does not anticipate the US 
having any appreciable amount of such unused fissionable material on 
such a “cut-off” date, but adds this factor to its previous proposal as a 
suggested clarifying clause. 

17. Also subsequent to the implementation of such a “cut-off” 
date, the US proposes that those states having nuclear weapons 
should commence agreed, equitable, proportionate transfers of fission- 
able materials from weapons in successive increments over to interna- 
tionally inspected and supervised non-weapons purposes including 
stockpiles either national or international. 

18. The US is aware that in the Supreme Soviet in February 1955 
it was stated that the Soviet Union was abreast of if not ahead of the 
US in the production of hydrogen weapons. The US also estimates 





’ For the Soviet proposal introduced in the Subcommittee of the U.N. Disarmament 
Commission on March 18, 1957, see ibid, pp. 752-757 
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that the Soviet Union has expanded its production of fissionable mate- 
rials since February 1955 and further estimates that the US has de- 
voted more fissionable materials to non-weapons purposes since Feb- 
ruary 1955 than has the Soviet Union. 

19. It is also well known that the United Kingdom had not had an 
opportunity to carry out the production of fissionable materials for 
weapons purposes at as early a date as the USSR and the US. 

20. The US does not have precise information of the quantity of 
fissionable materials which the Soviet Union now has devoted to 
weapons purposes. Neither does the US have precise information of 
the amount of fissionable material which the Soviet Union will pro- 
duce between now and April 1, 1959. Since the UK is associated with 
the US in a collective security agreement an argument could be made 
that the transfers from weapons purposes to non-weapons purposes 
under all these circumstances should be made in increments which 
will equal on the one hand one half by the Soviet Union and on the 
other hand one half by the UK and US combined. 

21. In the interest of negotiating a partial agreement, however, 
and of ending the nuclear arms race, the US is willing that the UK 
increment in such a program of successive transfers shall be separately 
considered and shall in effect reduce the amount which both the 
Soviet Union and the US transfer to any total increment of transfer. Of 
the remaining quantity of an increment in addition to the amount 
transferred by the UK, the US is willing to join 50% and 50% with the 
Soviet Union. 

22. On the other hand, if it is the view of the Soviet Union that, 
because of the initiation by the US of this specific proposal for trans- 
fers, the US should carry more than half of this remaining percentage, 
the US would be willing that the agreement provide that the amount 
to be transferred after the UK transfer is subtracted from the total shall 
be transferred 47% by the USSR and 53% by the US. 

Thus, for example, and not as a suggestion of total quantity, if 200 
kilograms of fissionable material of a specified and comparable analy- 
sis is to be transferred in 1960 from weapons purposes to non-weap- 
ons purposes, the Soviet Union would transfer 94 kilograms and the 
US would transfer 106 kilograms. 

23. It is the further view of the US Delegation that in connection 
with nuclear commitments and prohibitions, such as the foregoing, 
with the inclusion of provisions affecting prohibition of use, testing, 
cessation of manufacture, and transfers from weapons purposes, all 
signatories who had not previously produced nuclear weapons would 
as of the effective date of the treaty voluntarily agree in consideration 
of the mutual benefits, they renounce the manufacture, possession, or 
acquisition of nuclear weapons. It would be made clear, however, that 
this renunciation would not prevent the training of the armed forces of 
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such states in the use of nuclear weapons in precautionary measures 
for the contingent possibility of a nuclear war nevertheless occurring. 
It would also be clear chat the renunciation of possession by a state 
would not prohibit the possibility of the possession of nuclear weap- 
ons on its soil by the armed forces of a state which had previously 
nanufactured such weapons if the location of such weapons was not 
specifically completely prohibited within such zone. 

24. It would also be clear that the “cut-off” date of fissionable 
materials would not prohibit the right to refabricate nuclear weapons, 
since such right of refabrication may well be exercised to make such 
existing nuclear weapons stockpiles into weapons which do not in- 
volve such large quantities of radioactive particles or weapons which 
might be designed for defense against aerial attack rather than for 
weapons designed for counter-attack, and for other reasons. 

25. The US is willing to cooperate in the establishment of initial 
zones of aerial inspection and ground inspection in both a European- 
Russian zone and a US-Canada-USSR zone, provided the other states 
concerned in such zones consent, and provided the reciprocal and 
equitable character of the zones is reasonable and is precisely negoti- 
ated. 

26. Neither of the two zones in the Soviet April 30 paper is 
acceptable to the US in the present form. In the US-Alaska—USSR area 
the Soviet has proposed that the initial zone include only 32 percent of 
the territory of the Soviet Union and this is of the relatively less 
developed area in which relatively less military forces are located. On 
the other hand it is proposed that 77 percent of the US should be in 
the initial inspection zone, including within that area the nuclear test- 
ing sites, a major atomic plant, many large air bases, numerous other 
important military installations, and a considerable number of key 
defense industries. It would appear more equitable if the first step 
involved relatively the same number of square miles on both sides of 
the collective security areas, but included within that similarity of 
square miles a similarity of percentage of the territory of the USSR and 
the US, and involved some comparable relationship and significance 
on each side of the specific areas proposed. These matters can be taken 
up in detail in negotiating on a reasonable basis. 

27. In the European-Russian area the zone to be reasonable and 
acceptable must be moved to the east and to the north. Here again 
details could be included in detailed negotiations. The ground control 
posts would of necessity need to be considerably more extensive than 
the initial aerial and ground inspection sectors and have appropriate 
radar and other facilities. 

28. The question of reduction in armed forces and armaments 
within any such initial zones will also involve the consent of the states 
concerned. It is at once clear that a reduction as proposed to the extent 
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of one-third of the forces of the US stationed in the territory of Ger- 
many would be unacceptable and unreasonable in relationship to the 
first reduction to a 242 million force level. The question of reducing the 
number of military air bases on both sides in conjunction with such 
first reduction to levels of 242 million men may be examined, with a 
recognition that if any such reduction of air bases in the territory of 
other states is included in a partial agreement it would be carried out 
with the consent of such other states. 

29. In an agreement all signators should specifically recognize the 
essential requirement of an effective inspection system to verify and 
guarantee in the case of all states alike the fulfillment and observance 
of each commitment, and each signator should undertake to cooperate 
in the thorough reciprocal installation and maintenance of such in- 
spection. 

30. The Soviet Delegation is aware of the views of the US Delega- 
tion as to the importance of including an appropriate method for the 
control of export and import of armaments within a partial agreement. 
This has been discussed in the Subcommittee. 

31. The Soviet Delegation is also aware of the US Delegation’s 
views of the need to establish a system for advance notification of the 
international movement of armed forces. 

32. The desirability of establishing an inspection system in the 
missile field and taking commitments in this regard, which we have 
previously discussed, is also reaffirmed. 

33. In general the suggested method of organization of the regula- 
tion system previously presented by the US Delegation with reference 
to Article 26 of the UN Charter‘ and within the framework of the 
Security Council is reaffirmed, including an appropriate right of sus- 
pension. Many of these collateral matters can be negotiated after the 
main points are agreed upon. 

34. The US Delegation comments on the references to propaganda 
in the April 30th proposals that the US is constantly endeavoring to 
improve the prospects for a lasting and just peace, and that the suc- 
cessful negotiation of a mutual agreement for partial disarmament 
through sound and safeguarded steps would be a concrete manner of 
lessening the dangers of war. 

35. The US Delegation will be available for further informal ex- 
planation of these views, if the Soviet Delegation has questions. The 
US Delegation anticipates at a later and appropriate time tabling for- 
mal proposals in the Subcommittee and undertaking detailed formal 
negotiations. Such detailed negotiations in the view of the US Delega- 
tion should take the form, if progress is made, of the preparation of 
draft language for a treaty of partial agreement for the first steps of 


* See footnote 4, Document 195 
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disarmament, which draft treaty, when approved by governments, 
would then be ready for signing as a commitment of governments for 


ratification through respective constitutional processes. 








215. Telegram From the Department of State to the Embassy in 
the United Kingdom’ 


Washington, June 1, 1957—3:19 p.m. 


8429. Eyes Only for Stassen. Department disturbed by reports 
that “22 Point Memorandum” given to Zorin’ before completion of 
consultation with Western Powers on all points in new US “Propos- 
als” (USDel No. 236° and Paris 6149 repeated to London as 957°). 
Department attaches utmost importance to full Western consultations 
and requests report on circurnstances in view especially discussions 
here with British and French during your visit and President's wishes 
expressed in Deptel 8177. ° 


Herter 


' Source: Department of State, Central Files, 330.13/6-157. Secret 
* Reference is to the memorandum of 35, not 22. points. supra 
* USDel Disarmament 236 (telegram 6623) from London, May 31, is not printed 
of State, Central Files, 330.13/5-3157) 
* For portions of telegram 6149 from Paris, june 1, see footnote 5, infra 
* Telegram 8177 to London, May 22, does not concern disarmament negotiations 
Reference is probably to telegram 8377 to London, Document 211 





216. Telegram From the Embassy in the United Kingdom to the 
Department of State ' 


London, June 2, 1957—noon. 


6633. Herter from Stassen. USDel Disarmament No. 240. Re- 
sponding to Deptel 8429.’ No “paper of U.S. proposals” has been 


‘Source: Department of State, Central Files, 330.13/6-257. Secret; Priority; Eyes 
Only 
? Supra 
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presented to the Soviets or the subcommittee as yet. Detailed negotia- 
tions with other states on the new U.S. proposals have not yet been 
initiated 

2. The British, French and Canadians have been thoroughly con- 
sulted on the outlines of the new U.S. position, and NATO has been 
consulted at the Council session in Paris on the outlines of the new 
U.S. position. 

3. The Western Four agreed on the desirability and necessity of 
beginning to talk informally with the Soviets regarding the direction in 
which the U.S. was willing to move and to further explore the poten- 

4. This necessity to begin talking with the Soviets became particu- 
larly acute after the stories from Washington that the new U.S. propos- 
als had been thoroughly reviewed with Chancellor Adenauer. ’ 

5. If the USDel had further delayed any talk with the Soviet 
Delegation there was danger of a complete breakdown in the atmos- 
phere and the potential for a careful and constructive negotiation in 
line with the new U.S. decisions might have been lost. 

6. The informal memorandum used as a talking paper‘ in the first 
broad talk with the Soviet Delegation clearly specifies its limited char- 
acter, this was reaffirmed in the talks, and the vital necessity of not 
having the Soviet Delegation misunderstand the direction or extent of 
potential U.S. movement made the handing of a copy of the talking 
paper an imperative procedure. 

7. The only procedural issue that has arisen with some members 
of the French and UK Delegations stems from their contention that it is 
not possible to use the talking paper approach when conferring with 
the Soviet Union and their contention that the Soviets will use such a 
talking paper from a strictly propaganda standpoint to embarrass the 
USDel. Our response to this has been three-fold. 


a. The paper has been carefully drafted so as to contain more 

advantage to the U.S. than to the USSR 

b. If the Soviet Union now takes a nda only approach this 
is a cheap and quick way of finding out that they do not have a serious 
intention of negotiating a sound agreement. 

c. There is no other feasible way of ing in such a complex 
subject than to be able to = informal working paper language to 
prevent misunderstanding that can otherwise arise from oral conversa- 
tions translated to a different language. 


* See Docurment 205 
* Printed as Document 212 
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8. Moch knew and approved in advance of the USDel talking to 
the Soviet Delegation. Presumably Paris 6149° reflects an erroneous 
briefing of Pineau by someone in the Foreign Office and does not 
reflect any view of Mcch. 


Whitney 


* Telegram 6149, june 1, transmitted Pineau's “strong objection” to Stassen's hand- 
ing of the memorandum by the US. Delegation to Zorin and his insistence “on impor- 
tance fullest consultanon among four powers before any proposals submutted to Sow 
ets.” (Department of State, Central Files, 330.13/6-157) 





217. Telegram From the Office of the Permanent Representative 
at the North Atlantic Treaty Organization to the 


Department of State’ 


Paris, June 2, 1957—2 p.m. 


Polto 2883. Sir Frank Roberts* tells us that at dinner Jebb’ gave 
Friday * evening for Sandys, Bourges-Manoury raised question of pa- 
per he understood Stassen had handed to Zorin. He expressed worries 
about certain points he understood were in paper, but particularly 
upset that position had been given to Zorin in advance of consultation 
with Allies. Line was apparently similar to that taken by Pineau with 
Yost Saturday morning (Embtel 6149 rptd London 957).° 

Sandys indicated that UK also was disturbed about procedure. UK 
tried to calm French a bit by saying thought paper had not actually 
been given to Zorin. 

Spaak was present and greatly disturbed that so soon after good 
first go-around Wednesday substantive paper had been made avail- 
able to Soviets on which there had been no consultation. Had thought 
plan was not to present anything specific to Soviets for some time and 
that there would be chance for exchange of views in NATO on general 
principles presented Wednesday and perhaps discussion of more spe- 
cific Western ideas before anything presented to Soviets. While pri- 
mary NATO interest was of course European inspection proposal, 


‘Source: Department of State, Central Piles, 330.13/6-257. Secret; Niact; Limit 
Distribution Repeated to London 

* British Representative at NATO 

’ Sir Gladwyn Jebb. British Ambassador in France 

* May 31 

* See footnote 5 supra 

* See Document 210 
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thought it had been fully understood there was fundamental interest 
in all aspects any disarmament proposals as all affect military strength 
Western world in which NATO has vital interest. Thought should 
perhaps call NAC meeting Monday to consider this new disturbing 
development. Saturday morning Parodi’ confirmed to Roberts that 
paper was given Zorin. Roberts says they have now also been so 
informed. Both UK and French NATO delegations have copies of paper 
and tell us it contains many substantive points not reported to NATO 
and hence not now even being considered by NATO govts as basis for 
future comment in NAC. 

Coleridge * tells us as far as he now knows Spaak has not made up 
his mind about special meeting Monday on this subject. 

I believe that in order to maintain excellent impression given by 
Wednesday session of desire of United States not to act without con- 
sulting its Allies, it is imperative that I receive urgently copy of paper 
given Zorin, be authorized to go over its points with Spaak, and wii 
him of basis on which it has been presented to Zorin. 

If it is felt for some reason unwise similary to inform NAC at this 
time, | shall need arguments to present to Spaak on this point, though 
I cannot guarantee he will be convinced. In any case, | hope we can 
start informing Allies here of substance of our position on specific 
points at earliest possible date. | do not think it can be long postponed 
and retain their confidence in our negotiating tactics. 

Should emphasize that | think there is clear understanding here of 
ee eee ee ee ae Oe ee ee 
scheme and other disarmament matters. But this 
based on belief as result statements made Wednesday that NATO 
countries would have opportunity to comment on other major points 
before they were negotiated with Soviets, though their views would 
obviously have much less weight than in case Euopean inspection 
scheme in which their national interests would be directly involved. 

Should also note that when it was pointed out to Roberts that it 
had been made clear to Zorin that paper given him was subject to 
amendment on basis views of Allies, he expressed great skepticism 
that we could be sure of retaining real flexibility of decision after 
presenting Soviets with position in writing. Believe many others 
would share his doubts. 

With respect Arctic proposal (London's Embtel 6630 °) would note 
that inspection of Norway involves SACEUR area and unlikely 


” Alexandre Parodi, French Representative at NATO 

* Richard Duke Coleridge. Executive Secretary of NATO 

* Telegram 6630, June 1, contained a suggestion from the U.S. Delegation to the 
Subcommittee of the U.N. Disarmament Commission that ‘this arctic zone should not 
get involved and stalled in NATO machinery and that therefore a draft memorandum 
to Norway and Denmark the delegation had prepared should not be circulated at this 


Comtimwed 
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Norwegians will respond without consulting NATO. Do not think it is 
in United States interest that they should do so. Question is rather 
who raises matter and in what context than whether NATO should get 
involved. Should point out also that at meeting Wednesday attention 
was called to fact that principles of inspection agreed for Arctic area 
were bound to set precedents for European arrangements and hence of 
great direct interest to al] European members of NATO. 

Regardless of whether Spaak calls special meeting on disarma- 
ment, matter is bound to come up either at special meeting which may 
be called to consider Near East notes (Topol 2348") or at regular 
meeting Wednesday. *’ 

Since dictating above have learned British or French have in- 
formed some other NATO dels of fact that substantive United States 


* Topol 2348 to Paris, May 31, contained the text of the U.S. reply to an April 19 
Soviet note on the Middle East. (/bid., 661.80 /5-3157) 

" Topol 2356 to Paris, june 2, replied that it was “unnecessary and premature to call 
special NAC meeting on subject’ and preferable that the Bntish and French raise subject 
“tn first instance with US rather than in NAC.” (Jed. 330.13/6-257) 





218. Memorandum of a Conversation, Department of State, 
Washington, June 3, 1957" 


SUBJECT 
Stassen Memorandum Given to Zonn 
PARTICIPANTS 


M Alphand. French Ambassador 
M. Lucet, French Minister 

M Virnont French Minister ’ 

Mr. Wilcox—10 

Mr Bearm—EUR 


‘Source: Department of State, Central Files, 600.0012/6-357. Secret. Drafted by 
Beam 


* Jacques P. Virnont 
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Ambassador Alphand said he had been instructed to register his 
government's protest with the Secretary over Stassen’s submission to 
Zorin of the US “informal memorandum.” He requested an interview 
with the Secretary on his return’ but in the meantime wished to 
acquaint Mr. Wilcox with his government's feelings in the matter. He 
recalled Stassen had met with both the French and the British before 
returning to London and had most solemnly assured them that noth- 
ing would be presented to the Russians without full Western consulta- 
tion. Stassen had further asserted that the May 27 Subcommittee 
meeting would be purely pro forma and that some time would elapse 
before the US would have anything to give to the Soviets. ‘ 


The Ambassador contended that Stassen had now presented to 
Zorin a plan with some new ideas about which the French had known 
nothing. This was a dangerous way to act. The French did not object to 
bilateral talks between tiie US and USSR, following full consultation 
with the other Western governments. In the Stassen memorandum the 
French, however, objected to the concept of an “atomic club” exclud- 
ing certain powers, and to the aerial inspection of Europe, to which 
neither the French nor German governments agreed. As another new 
item Alphand also referred to zones where atomic installations wuld 
be prohibited. He said Stassen’s discussion of controls was vague and 
in fact amounted to no controls at all. 


The following were additional points in the memorandum which 
Alphand said his government objected to: Paragraph 23; Paragraph 
11, which was vague in its definition of aggression; Paragraph 25, 
which would place the onus for a breakdown in disarmament on any 
power objecting to this particular concept. 


Alphand stressed that there was no such thing as a personal 
approach to the Soviets who would exploit any statement or document 
as having official meaning. Stassen had said nothing to Moch about 
his intentions. The French government took the matter so seriously 
that it had considered instructing Moch not to attend further meetings 
of the Subcommittee; while he might now attend, he would remain 
completely silent. 





>A memorandum of conversation among Alphand, Lucet, Dulles, and Elbrick, June 
5, is in Department of State, Central Files, 600.0012/6-557 

*A memorandum of conversation among Stassen, Alphand, and others, May 24, 
reads in part: 

“Mr. Stassen said that he had fully in mind the essentiality of prior Western 
consultations, to which he is committed, and expected that the Subcommittee meetings, 
until the Western position is developed, would be pro forma and few and short.” (/bid., 
330.13/5-2457) 

A memorandum of conversation among Stassen, Coulson, and others, May 24, 
noted that Stassen “recognized the importance of consultations with other NATO mem- 
bers before tabling revised proposal in the Subcommittee.” (/bid.) 
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Alphand said it was most important that the press should learn 
nothing about the memorandum but he feared it might leak soon since 
Mr. Reston® had called him about a Stassen plan. He urgently re- 
quested that every step be taken to prevent a leak and that Stassen 
hold no further meetings with Zorin until full coordination had been 
arranged. 

Mr. Wilcox said he did recall Stassen’s meeting with the French 
and the Britis‘: and the French concern over the Subcommittee meet- 
ing set for May 27. Mr. Pineau had made the same representations to 
our Chargé in Paris.° According to report from London, Stassen had 
given the same memorandum to the French, British and the Canadi- 
ans.’ Mr. Wilcox was distressed that the French government should 
feel this way about last weekend's events. He believed there must 
have been a misunderstanding and promised Alphand we would look 
into it. In the meantime we would inform Stassen of the French re- 
quest to avoid leaks and to refrain from another bilateral talk with 
Zorin without further consultation. 


* James B. Reston, chief Washington correspondent, The New York Times. 

* Reference is to telegrarn 6149 from Paris, June 1; see footnote 5, Document 216. 

”'No report from London of this action has been found, but it is confirmed in 
Walmsley’s memorandum to Secretary Dulles, June 3. (Department of State, Central 
Files, 600.0012 /3-357) 





219. Editorial Note 


British Prime Minister Harold Macmillan learned on June 1 that 
Harold Stassen had given the Soviet Delegation to the disarmament 
talks in London an informal memorandum outlining the new United 
States policy on disarmament. To Macmillan, Stassen’s action “was 
singularly inept,” permitting “the disarmament committee to develop 
a kind of life of its own without sufficient control from the Govern- 
ments concerned.” After consulting with other members of his govern- 
ment, Macmillan wrote to President Eisenhower about the incident on 
June 3. As Macmillan recounted it, his letter: 


“expressed my surprise that Stassen had taken this action appar- 
ently on his own account. 


“*This is, after all, the greatest issue that faces the civilised 
world; it is one on which the freedom and survival of our island 
may depend: and, as we correspond on so many questions very 
freely, | would have hoped that we could have examined together 
the possible consequences of these proposals before they were put 
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forward. | would not be straight with you if I tried to disgui 
certain feeling of distress yo ptr pi at 
this document was to be given to the Russians.’ 


alte ee a ee * ectan oven ware wes (th bp Dad epaben 
to representatives on this question three 

before, without di ing anythi chent hid dass ave. 1 sant on 
explain to the President ty which eile pole maa Sar wry Sor 
amidst the whole series of icated proposals the vital new point 
of Stassen’s plan was that there should be an early date fixed when the 
sep pe of fissile material for military purposes would be banned. 


plan would 
“ “raise some tremendous difficulties for us and for our Euro- 


prevented develop- 
ing the nuclear s wena Sse © Fs Een te gees: 
and all the other countries of Europe would have signed away 
their —_ to defend themselves with these weapons for the rest of 
ame w a changes may take place in the political condixions 
of the world.’ 


“However, I assured the President that like him I never thought it 
worth while to job backwards. The question was what were we to do 
next? Of course the Russians might reject the plan in toto, but I 
doubted whether they would do so. 


“Their usual habit, once they have got a document, is to 
deal with it like a dog with a bone. They never surrender any bit 
of it which is in any way to their advantage. It is I think more 
likely that they will give it partial support. Indeed, there are great 
gains in it for them, especially as the conditions for inspection and 
control which they have always particularly disliked, have now 
been relaxed to a point at which evasion would be easy.’ 


“In the final passage of my message I reminded him thz: we 
already had received from the American Government what amounted 
to an undertaking that, whatever agreements might emerge, ‘the de- 
velopment by the United Kingdom of nuclear weapon resources ade- 

uate to her needs should not be prejudiced’. (Harold Macmillan, 

iding the Storm, 1956-1959 (London: Macmillan, 1971), pages 
301-302) Macmillan’s letter is in Eisenhower Library, Whitman File, 
International File. 
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220. Telegram From the Embassy in the United Kingdom to the 
Department of State’ 





London, June 4, 1957—noon. 


6671. USDel Disarmament No. 245. Subject: Report of Four 
Power Meeting, June 3, 1957. 

1. Noble opened session and asked for suggestion on the method 
of proceeding in the work assigned. Stassen suggested this week be 
primarily engaged in thorough Western Four power consideration of 
new positions with minimum of subcommittee sessions. Suggested 
therefore no subcommittee meeting on Tuesday’ and entire day be 
devoted to Four Power consultations; subcommittee meeting on 
Wednesday and then, since Moch must go to France for personal 
engagement on Thursday, and since Monday is British holiday Whit- 
sun, next subcommittee meeting be June 11th. Further, that the two 
subcommittee meetings this week be of generalized nature and not 
include discussion of new positions. 

2. Moch said he did not wish to differ with this procedure but he 
did wish to advise his colleagues that putting the U.S. informal memo- 
randum of May 31 into Zorin’s hands had caused considerable agita- 
tion in Paris. Pineau said if any allusion was made to U.S. paper at 
subcommittee meeting, Moch should leave meeting because U.S. pa- 
per would not be studied in Paris until new French Government had 
been formed. * Moch added he must be in France on personal engage- 
ment of long standing to lecture at French university on June 6th and 
that he could not say whether or not he would be able to speak on the 
new U.S. positions when subcommittee convenes on June 11 (after 
Whitsun holiday) because must await formation of new French Gov- 
ernment. 

3. Stassen said he had no intention of discussing the informal 
talking paper in subcommittee at any time—that it was a talking 
paper, and that if we reached point where it was desirable put in a text 
for discussion in subcommittee, it would be a different text. Referring 
to suggestion that Soviets would not respect character of U.S. memo- 
randum as “talking paper’’, Stassen said this could be the case, but if it 
were, it would mean that Soviets were not really interested in reaching 
agreement. If so, it would be well to find that out right away. Stassen 
suggested that on other hand, if Soviets were in fact interested in 
agreement, it was important they not misunderstand U.S. position. 


‘Source: Department of State, Central Files, 330.13/6-457. Secret; Priority. Re- 
peated to Paris, Ottawa, Bonn, Moscow, and Tokyo 

? June 4. 

> Guy Mollet resigned as Prime Minister on May 21 and a new cabinet headed by 
Bourgés-Maunoury was formed on June 11 
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That was reason, after reading paper to Zorin, it had been handed over 
to him. Stassen stressed fact he had made it plain that paper was not to 
be regarded as containing firm proposals, that it was in generalized 
and carefully hedged language, and that consultations with other gov- 
ernments might lead to amendments or modifications. Stassen felt 
however, that in view of fact that consultations with NATO and with 
Adenauer‘ were publicly known to have taken place, he felt it was 
important to acquaint Zorin with general nature of U.S. position if 
negotiations were not to break down. 

4. Noble (U.K.) said that matter had caused astonishment within 
U.K. Govt, which thought that even talking papers should be dis- 
cussed among Four Powers before treating with Soviets. 

5. Moch said he did not fear discussions of paper in subcommittee 
nearly as much as possible public discussions in event of “an indiscre- 
tion in the press”. If matter became public, it would undoubtedly be 
raised in French Parliament in debate in connection with formation of 
new government. In that event, new govt would undoubtedly be 
obliged take position inconsistent with certain of ideas expressed in 
U.S. memorandum, with result that position of new government 
would no longer be flexible. 

6. Stassen expressed regret regarding colleagues’ feelings in mat- 
ter and stated he did not intend to hand any more informal talking 
papers to Zorin until colleagues agreed that he could do so. He hoped 
after his colleagues reflected they would recognize merit and necessity 
of this procedure and would approve of his further use of this method 
of work and exploration. He had not wished give talking paper of May 
31 the increased status of having been cleared by Four Powers since 
process would take three to four weeks, with resultant suspension of 
negotiations, and this would undoubtedly give rise to complaints by 
Soviets that although they ready to move, Four Western Powers were 
not. Stassen emphasized thzt U.S. not committed by paper, that we 
could change any clause, ana could move in any direction. He felt we 
were obliged indicate some general direction of movement rather than 
merely reject Soviet proposals. 

7. Stassen suggested that no agreement would suit every govern- 
ment 100 percent. It would be necessary to look at agreement as 
package and then determine whether it would improve prospects of 
peace and reduce tensions. He did not think as Moch had suggested 
that any provisions of U.S. paper were contrary to NATO doctrine and 
that although it was perhaps too soon to know full NATO reaction, no 
objections had been expressed so far, following NAC consultations of 
May 29 of outlines of U.S. position. 





* For a summary of Stassen’s consultation with NATO, see Document 210. Regard- 
ing Adenauer’s visit to the United States, see Document 205 
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8. Stassen said that U.S. does not intend permit Soviet delegation 
to treat U.S. paper as formal U.S. proposals until it had been fully 
cleared with other three Western subcommittee members. U.S. be- 
lieves that formal proposals would take form of draft treaty language 
which would be worked through by five subcommittee delegations 
and then referred to governments. 

9. Stassen said principal question was whether our governments 
were decided on reaching agreement on partial measures in disarma- 
ment and that in considering this, it was necessary have in mind 11 
years of failure and that way toward agreement was not easy, either in 
procedure or substance. 

10. Stassen raised question of whether matter of personal appear- 
ances before subcommittee of Indian and other representatives should 
be reconsidered. It was agreed among four that no change in our 
position was desirable. 

11. Stassen raised question of whether successful results of sub- 
committee session should take form of draft treaty between the five, or 
of a report to general assembly which would envisage a separate treaty 
conference. Moch was of view that we should endeavor negotiate 
treaty among five and join it to report to General Assembly. 

12. Meeting concluded with stassen suggestion of full day of Four 
Power consultations tomorrow being accepted by all.° Stassen said he 
would not expect any new decisions tomorrow on the new U.S. posi- 
tion, but would like to see full understanding achieved and accord- 
ingly would want talk about position in some detail in preparation for 
Four Power decision at an early date. 


Whitney 


* Summaries of the Four-Power consultations held on June 4 were transmitted in 
6705 from London, June 4, and 6713 from London, June 5. (Department of 
State, Central Files, 330.13/6-457 and 330.13/6-557, respectively) 





221. Informal Record of a Meeting, Secretary Dulles’ Office, 
Department of State, Washington, June 4, 1957, 3:30 p.m.’ 


PARTICIPANTS 


The Secretary The White House 
The Under Secretary General Cutler 


‘Source: Department of State, Central Files, 600.0012/6-457. Secret. Drafted by 
Greene 
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Mr. Murphy AEC 

Mr. Reinhardt Adrmural Strauss (part of meeting) 
Mr. Bowie 

Mr Smuth 

Mr Beam 

Mr. Stelle 

Mr. Spiers 

Mr Greene 


SUBJECT 
Disarmament 


The meeting discussed remedial measures which might be taken 
with respect both to the UN Subcommittee, particularly the Soviets, 
and our NATO allies, particularly the Germans, in the situation created 
by Mr. Stassen’s May 31 memorandum to Zorin. 

The Secretary decided he wanted to speak to the President before 
sending definitive instructions to Stassen on whether, and if so, how, 
to extricate himself from the memorandum. 

The Secretary expressed his deep concern that Chancellor 
Adenauer may fee! that the US has not kept faith with him in the 
matter of the European inspection zone, this having been included in 
Stassen’s proposals to Zorin. He reiterated his doubt that negotiation 
for a first stage disarmament agreement could include a European 

zone without becoming enmeshed in vital NATO strategic 
problems and in the problems of German reunification. Therefore, the 
Secretary felt that the European nations concerned should havi: the 
primary role in determining both whether proposals should be neg«'ti- 
ated for a European zone and, if so, in what terms. 

The Secretary postponed detailed consideration of instructions to 
Ambassador Perkins, which could also serve as guidance for Ambassa- 
dor Bruce, and instructions to Stassen until he had talked to the Presi- 
dent. 

In this connection, the Secretary similarly wished to defer deci- 
sion on what, if any thing, to do about paragraphs 25 and 27 of the 
memorandum to Zorin. He dictated a brief Eyes Only telegram to 
Stassen, saying that further instructions would be sent him in the 
morning. * 

Admiral Strauss commented on those parts of the memorandum 
to Zorin which gave him difficulty; these comments are recorded sepa- 
rately.’ 


JG 
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222. Telegram From the Department of State to the Embassy in 
the United Kingdom’ 





Washington, June 4, 1957—5:11 p.m. 

8467. Eyes only for Stassen from Secretary. I feel your memoran- 

dum to Soviet Delegation of May 31 exceeded your authority both as 

to substance and procedure. We are urgently considering here what to 
do about it and you will get further guidance tomorrow morning. 


Dulles 


‘Source: Department of State, Central Files, 330.13/6-457. Top Secret; Niact. 
Drafted by Dulles. 





223. Telegram From the Department of State to the Embassy in 
the United Kingdom’ 


Washington, June 4, 1957—7:59 p.m. 


8482. Eyes only for Stassen from Secretary. With the personal 
approval of the President I send you the following instructions: 

You will notify Mr. Zorin at the earliest possible moment that the 
memorandum you submitted to him was not only informal and unoffi- 
cial, but had no approval in its submitted form either by the President 
or the State Department, and that there are some aspects of the memo- 
randum to which this government cannot agree at this moment. 
Therefore, you will request that Mr. Zorin return the memorandum. 


Dulles 


*Source: Department of State, Central Files, 330.13/6-457. Top Secret; Niact. 
Drafted by the President. 
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224. Editorial Note 


On June 4, President Eisenhower sent Secretary Dulles a draft 
response to British Prime Minister Macmillan’s June 3 letter. Regarding 
Macmillan’s letter, see Document 219. Eisenhower wrote that his reply 
was “Subject to such editing or minor change as you may deem 
desirable,” but added: “If you think it better not to send even a 
tentative reply, please hold this up until evening when | will talk to 
you, but I am anxious that Harold know as quickly as possible that we 
did try to act in the spirit of our agreements at Bermuda.” (Memoran- 
dum from Eisenhower to Dulles; Eisenhower Library, Whitman File, 
Dulles—Herter Series) Regarding Eisenhower's meeting with Macmil- 
lan in Bermuda, see Document 179. 

Dulles apparently had reservations about sending Eisenhower's 
version, for he called on the President from 6:05 to 6:57 p.m. (Eisen- 
hower Library, President's Daily Appointments, 1957) The text of the 
letter was sent to London at 7:59 p.m. in telegram 8483, June 4. 
(Department of State, Central Files, 330.13/6-457) The next day, Am- 
bassador Whitney telephoned Dulles from London at 12:12 p.m. to 
suggest further changes. (Memorandum of a telephone conversation, 
June 5; Eisenhower Library, Dulles Papers, General Telephone Con- 
versations) Dulles reported to Eisenhower at 12:37 p.m. that Whitney 
had “suggested changing the words astonished and chagrined” in the 
first sentence of Eisenhower's reply. Eisenhower commented that he 
did “not mind toning it down as long as” Macmillan knew “we can't 
forget what was said in Bermuda.” (Memorandum of a telephone 
conversation; ibid. White House Telephone Conversations) Dulles 
spoke with Whitney again at 1:08 p.m., presumably to authorize the 
alterations. (Memorandum of a telephone conversation; ibid., General 
Telephone Conversations) 


Dulles then telephoned Macmillan: 


“The Sec said the Pres wanted him to tell him he was disturbed 
by his message and sent a reply which M will get from Jock but he (the 
Sec) wanted to 7 he talked with Stassen an is instructed to try to 
get the paper back or to make clear it is not a definitive or authorized 
statement of our position. It was an indiscretion to put the paper in the 
hands of the Russians. They will use it and put our fri in a 
position where if they did not come along the Russians would have a 
document to use. . . . It took us by surprise and we are doing all 
possible. The Sec said he thinks M will find the aspects of that memo 
of which he complains were in fact cleared with Sandys when he was 
here. M said it is so big he thinks we ought to deal with it at a higher 
level. The Sec thinks possibly so. The Sec mentioned passing over it 
on the th it was just talk and it did not make much difference 
what was talked about. M said wait to see what the Russians do. The 
Sec said they may take advantage of our withdrawing the paper to 
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blow it up and that will show are in the The 
Sec said to tweat it confidentially op yt pe 
ae tot & leepes Boas § cits Tiay entonpnd typo 


ties.” ac aniin, ai y ateiies econtbion Tee & 1:14 p.m; 
ibid. Ellipsis in the source text.) . 


Whitney handed the President's message, infra, to Macmillan at 
6:45 p.m. (London time), June 5. He reported that the Prime Minister 
“expressed great pleasure in conversation he just had with Secretary 
regarding this matter.” (Telegram 6742 from London, June 5; Depart- 
ment of State, Central Files, 711-E1/6-557) 








225. Telegram From the Department of State to the Embassy in 
the United Kingdom’ 


Washington, June 4, 1957—7:59 p.m. 


8483. Please pass following to Prime Minister from President. ’ 

Dear Harold: I have just received your cable of June 3 and to say 
the least | am disappointed’ to learn of the developments you de- 
scribe. They took place without the knowledge or authorization of any 
of us here in Washington. When Governor Stassen was here a number 
of meetings were held to outline positions as a basis for a possible 
future agreement that would be acceptable to us provided they were 
satisfactory to our allies. We had assumed that these positions would 
not be conveyed to the Russians as a statement of the United States 
position before they had been fully discussed with you and the French 
Government and with NATO. Also of course the Federal Republic of 
Germany is deeply interested in some of the possible implications of 
this disarmament matter. 


‘Source: Department of State, Central Files, 330.13/6-457. Top Secret; Priority, 
Presidential Handling Drafted by Dulles 

? Regarding the drafting and transmission of this letter. see supra The letter 1s also 
printed in its entirety in Harold Macmillan, Riding the Storm, 1956-1959. pp 303-304 

* At this point, the word disappointed has been inserted by hand to be substituted 
for the phrase “astonished and chagrined.” The words “and chargrined” were inadver 
tently not deleted on the source text, but Secretary Dulles authonzed Whitney to remove 
them. (Memorandum by Fisher Howe, June 5; Department of State, Central Piles, 
330.13 /6-457) The phrase “and chagrined” does not appear in the version of the letter 
Macmullan pnnted 
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I am particularly distressed if* matters have not gone ahead along 
this line and if the Russians have been informed on at least an ‘infor- 
mal memorandum’ basis prior to the allied consultations which we 
had envisaged. 

I assure you that the cooperative spirit so obviously present at the 
Bermuda Conference is something | regard as of the greatest value as 
between our two countries and | shall do my best to preserve it and 
live by it. Already, before your letter was received, the State Depart- 
ment and other Departments involved have been studying the matter 
with a view to seeing what corrective measures were possible and 
Foster is working on that this afternoon. 

I realize that once the Soviets have a piece of paper in their hands 
from the Head of the United States Delegation, it puts you and our 
other allies in an awkward position, one that is not easy to redress, but 
we shall do the best that we can. 

With warm regard. D.E. 

Observe Presidential Handling. Confirm date and time of deliv- 
ery. 

Dulles 


* At this point, the word “that” has been deleted and the word “if” inserted by 
hand 


* At this point, the sentence “1 might add that everybody here deplores this occur. 
sanen an dangly 008 Gu” han boon dideted Gam Ge coenes tatty hand 





226. Memorandum for the Record, by the Deputy Director of the 
Executive Secretariat (Greene) ' 


Washington, June 5, 1957. 


STASSEN’S MAY 31 MEMORANDUM TO ZORIN 


At a meeting in the Secretary's office on june 4,* Admiral Strauss 
took exception to parts of Stassen’s May 31 memorandum to Zorin as 
follows: 

Paragraph 12: The suggestion that we would be prepared to un- 
dertake a commitment not to be the first to use nuclear weapons is not 
authorized by any current policy and indeed is objectionable. The 
Secretary agreed. 


' Source: Department of State, Central Files, 600 0012/6-557. Secret 
* See Document 221 
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Paragraph 13: Subparagraph (a) reflects the possibility of agree- 
ment on cessation of testing before installation of an inspection sys- 
tem, whereas the approved policy clearly prescribes that the inspec- 
tion system must come first. 

Subparagraph (b) omits mention of the essential corollary of US 
agreement to a suspension of testing, namely, a declaration that unless 
an inspection system were operating at the end of the suspension 
period the US would immediately resume testing. 

Subparagraph (c) exceeds agreed policy by referring to the possi- 
bility of a limitation on the size of tests. 

Paragraph 14: Erroneously confuses two different types of inspec- 
tion—of testing and of weapons production—which should be kept 
separate. 

Paragraph 15: is of the greatest importance to the AEC in that the 
idea of a “comparatively simple inspection system” is erroneous. In 
the view of the AEC, an inspection system could not be simple at all. 


Joseph N. Greene, Jr.’ 





’ Printed trom a copy that bears this typed signature 





227. Letter From the Deputy Secretary of Defense (Quarles) to 
the Secretary of State’ 


Washington, June 5, 1957. 


Dear Mr. Duties: Mr. Harold Stassen’s paper regarding a partial 
disarmament agreement, as revised on May 31, 1957,’ has been re- 
viewed in the Department of Defense in the light of the decisions 
taken by the President on May 25, 1957.’ In general, those decisions 
appear to be accurately reflected in the revised paper. It is considered, 
however, that certain modifications in language and substance are 
necessary in order to bring the paper completely into consonance with 
what we understand to be the intent underlying the decisions. The 
comments of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and their recommended changes 
in the revised paper are attached in the inclosure hereto. | am in 


' Source: Department of State, Central Files, 600.0012/6-557. Top Secret 
* Document 212 
’ Document 206 
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general agreement with the views of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
recommend that the modifications proposed by them be incorporated 
in the paper under consideration. 

Attention is particularly invited to paragraphs 14, 15 and 17 of the 
paper which appear to suggest possible U.S. agreement to (a) prohibi- 
tion against stationing nuclear weapons in an European-Russian zone, 
(b) specific reduction of forces and armaments in the zone and (c) a 
10% reduction of air bases on both sides in the zone. It should be 
recalled that these elements of the proposal were not discussed specifi- 
cally in the meeting on May 25, nor was it indicated taat they were 
i to the U.S. position on this subject. In his letter to you dated 
17 May 1957,‘ the Secretary of Defense stated that “The provisions for 
the very substantia! reduction of forces and the prohibition against our 
stationing of nuclear weapons in the zone would so reduce the effec- 
tiveness of the NATO forces in the area as to render them incapable of 
a sustained defense.” In view of the serious implications of these 
provisions with respect to the continued effectiveness of the NATO 
forces, the Department of Defense considers that it would not be in the 
U.S. interest to suggest them for consideration in the formulation of 
the allied position or to imply that they would be acceptable to the 
U.S. as part of a first step agreement. Further, it is noted in your 
instructions to Mr. Stassen on May 26° you cautioned against the U.S. 
being in a position where we in effect are taking the initiative on the 
Continental Zone. 


It is noted that Mr. Stassen, in a meeting on 31 May 1957, pre- 
sented the Soviet delegate with an unclassified informal memorandum 
which outlined the U.S. position generally as developed in the meet- 
ing on May 25. In addition to the adverse repercussions which have 
been generated among our NATO allies this action has other unfortu- 
nate aspects. It was the understanding of the Defense representatives 
that a revised paper reflecting the May 25 decisions was to be submit- 
ted for final review by the interested U.S. government agencies before 
the U.S. position was presented to members of the Sub-committee in 
specific detail. Further, although the Allied position regarding an Eu- 
ropean-Russian zone has yet to be developed, the paper presented to 
Mr. Zorin appears to prejudge the outcome of the Allied deliberations 
in this regard. Certain of the language in the informal paper appears to 
go beyond the intent of U.S. policy as recently adopted. For example, 
in paragraph 12 the statement is made “this formulation adopts indi- 
rectly a Soviet suggestion of a commitment not to be the first to use 
nuclear weapons.” Similarly, in paragraph 13, which deals with nu- 


* Document 196 
* No written instructions from Dulles to Stassen, dated May 26, have been found in 
Department of State files, but see Documents 207 and 208 
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clear tests, the statement is made that “the U.S. delegate is prepared to 
favorably consider the acceptance, within a partial agreement, of the 
USSR proposal for a temporary cessation of nuclear tests. No refer- 
ence is made to the US. intention to resume testing after a twelve 
month period in the absence of any agreement to the contrary by the 
end of such period. Paragraph 28 refers to a reduction of armed forces 
and armaments and a 10% reduction in the number of military air 
bases in an European-Russian zone, although the U.S. and Allied 
position in this regard has not yet been developed. Finally, although 
the paper is labeled as an informal memorandum and not as the 
official U.S. position, it will be difficult for the U.S. to disassociate 
itself from the position set forth therein, particularly since the paper is 
an unclassified document and is subject to publication at the whim of 
the Soviet delegation. 


Sincerely yours, 
Donald A. Quarles 
[Enclosure] 
Draft Memorandum From the Joint Chiefs of Staff to the 
Secretary of Defense (Wilson)* 
Washington, undated. 
SUBJECT 
Disarmament Planning “ " 
REFERENCES 


a. Memo to the SecState from the US Delegation to the UN Subcommittee on 
Disarmament dated 31 May 1957 

b. Informal memo to the Chairman of the USSR Delegation from the Chairman of 
the US Delegation dated 31 May 1957 

c. Memo by the Joint Chiefs of Staff for the Secretary of Defense, dated 22 May 
1957, subject: “Disarmament” ’ 


1. The Joint Chiefs of Staff have reviewed Governor Stassen’s 
latest partial reformulation of the U.S. position on limitation of arma- 
ments as submitted to the Secretary of State on 31 May 1957, and 
furnish herewith their views on that paper. These views apply also to 
Governor Stassen’s informal memorandum to the Chairman of the 
USSR Delegation, also dated 31 May 1957. 


* Top Secret 
” Enclosure to Document 202 
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2. In general, the latest paper appears to remedy the majority of 
the objectionable features contained in the previously proposed U.S. 
position, as expressed in Governor Stassen’s memorandum of 9 May 
1957.*° Therefore, comments will be limited to those aspects of the 
proposed reformulation, where the previous objections of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, as expressed in reference c, have not been met. 

3. Although the proposed timetable for the first phase or initial 
year of fulfillment is less definitive than that indicated in Governor 
Stassen’s memorandum of 9 May 1957, the sequence of events as 
implied is still physically impossible to accomplish. Any effective in- 
spection system is dependent to a considerable degree on the opera- 
tion of a communication and radar net which will permit rapid and 
unimpeded transmission of vital information to other observers or 
home governments. Establishment of minimum operating conditions 
could not be obtained in less than 4 to 6 months, and in the Arctic 
areas this estimate is even more doubtful because of unfavorable cli- 
matic conditions. The proper placement of key communication and 
radar facilities is dependent upon the exchange of blueprints, which is 
not scheduled to occur until 3 months after the initiation of the inspec- 
tion system. The exchange of blueprints for the area subject to aerial 
inspection should be accomplished at the outset of the agreement. 
After this exchange of blueprints, if a progressive installation phase of 
4 to 6 months followed, it would allow (1) the minimum communica- 
tion facilities to achieve limited operational status, (2) the establish- 
ment of support bases for aerial inspection, and (3) the development of 
control and identification procedures for aerial overflights. At this 
point, initial verification of reductions of armaments and forces could 
begin. 

4. The Joint Chiefs of Staff are still concerned with the European- 
Russian zonal arrangements as implied in paragraphs 6, 7, 8, 14, 15, 
and 17. If the NATO Allies (and other affected non-NATO states) have 
a full voice in the development of any European-Russian zonal ar- 
rangement there would be no immediate unfavourable political reac- 
tion by NATO members. However, there is opportunity for irreparable 
harm to the NATO alliance if the zonal arrangement did not function 
effectively. If this happened, the NATO alliance will have sacrificed a 
presently strong military deterrent now in place on the European 
continent for a transient false sense of security, and the NATO alliance 
will have presented the Soviet Union with the opportunity for piece- 
meal aggression in Europe. In summary, if the European-Russian zo- 
nal arrangement works out well no harm may be done to the Western 
world, specifically NATO. If the zonal arrangement does not work out 
properly, irreparable damage is done to NATO, psychologically and 





* Document 195. 
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militarily. This risk is considered so serious that all proposals relating 
to the European-Russian zone should be kept separate and distinct 
from the other proposals relating to and essential to the success of any 
partial disarmament agreement. The other proposals should not be in 
any way dependent upon arriving at a successful arrangement for the 
European-Russian zone. 

5. The Joint Chiefs of Staff feel that once a moratorium on nuclear 
testing as set forth in paragraph 18 of reference a has been agreed to, it 
would be psychologically impossible for the United States to resume 
such testing at the end of twelve months, in the absence of agreement 
to the contrary. Such a moratorium tends to perpetuate itself once it is 
entered upon. The only escape from this moratorium would be pro- 
vided by irrefutable evidence that the Soviet Union was not observing 
it. Therefore, provisions for obtaining such irrefutable evidence 
through an effective inspection system must be agreed to prior to any 
suspension of testing. 

6. Recommended changes to and detailed comments on individ- 
ual paragraphs of reference a are as follows: 


a. Paragraph 3 (b), line 1. Delete first “such”. 

Reason: To remove the connotation that the armed attack referred 
to would necessarily be of the same type specified in paragraph 3 (a), 
i.e., include the use of nuclear weapons. 

b. Paragraph 5. Delete first sentence of last subparagraph. 

Reason: Any discussions of minimum levels of fissionable materi- 
als involve the inherent danger of disclosure of the size of U.S. and UK 
stockpiles, without any assurance that an indication of the size of that 
of the USSR will be disclosed. The desirable “saving clause” for the 
UK is provided for in the second sentence which indicates the reserva- 
— of intention to maintain a very substantial nuclear weapons capa- 

ity. 
e, Paragraph 6, line 3. Insert after ‘aerial’ the words ‘and 
und”. 
™ Reason: To adhere to the basic principle that the aerial and ground 
inspection components of the inspection system are inseparable. 

Paragraph 6, line 4. Insert after “system” the words, including 
a iate radar and communication equipment, to ‘i adequate 
sa —— against the potential of great surprise attack,”’. 

ason: To insure that the radar and communication components 
are included in the inspection system. 

aa 6 continued, line 1. Insert after “aerial” the words “and 

und”. 

Reason: To specify that the aerial and ground components of the 
inspection system are inseparable. 

Paragraph 6 continued, line 4. Add “’, and will include steps to 
expand by subsequent stages if the Soviets do not accept complete 
inspection of all of the USSR as an initial step.” 

Reason: To provide for the orderly expansion of the inspection 
system. 

, d. Paragraph 7 and 8. Delete. 
Reason: Their provisions have been incorporated into paragraph 6. 
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7 —— ‘post’. Change to read “World 
ar Il or 

Reason: Limited construction funds available to the U.S. Navy 
since the end of World War II have resulted in little construction of 
new ships. On the other hand, the Soviet Navy has out-built all the 
combined navies of the world since World War II. This would react to 
oe eee of the United States if storage of ships were limited 

-World War II construction. 

f. Paragraph 14. Delete. 

Reason: It is naive to assume that the United States could make a 
unilateral decision for main nuclear weapons in the European- 
Russian zone once NATO had otherwise. However, if for 
political reasons it must be left in the agreement, it should be made 
quite clear with respect to this par: Agnes op WHE 09 panearay &, Cs that 

ition of U.S. nuclear weapons wi my ey ethene ager 
ame Ly militarily unacceptable since it would jeopardize the security of 
P 16, line 3. Insert after “aerial”, the words “and 
grou”. Delete last sentence. 
am To yn that aerial one pou inspection components 


oth. Paragraph 26, line 3. Delete “keeping with the f 
e ete with the out- 
line and consistent with the studies “keeping insert * ‘consultation with 
ry oe | es including the Secretary of Defense, the Joint Chiefs 
° an 
Reason: The Secretary of Defense and the Joint Chiefs of Staff will 
have the primary responsibility for developing an effective and sound 


inspection system. 


7. The Joint Chiefs of Staff consider that the contents of references 
a and b should be revised to reflect the foregoing views. 








228. Telegram From the Embassy in the Federal Republic of 
Germany to the Department of State’ 


Bonn, June 5, 1957—10 p.m. 


4709. For Secretary's Eyes Only. From O’Shaughnessy.’ Trimble 
being absent today on official business in Frankfort I called on Chan- 
cellor Adenauer to give him the substance of the Department's 3443 
June 4.° After a perfunctory greeting and before I could say a word, 





' Source: Department of State, Central Files, 611.62A/6-557. Secret; Niact. 

? Elim O'Shaughnessy, Consul General in Bonn. 

* Telegram 4868 to Perkins in Paris, repeated to London and Bonn as telegram 
3443, June 4, reported that United States did not want to be the advocate of a European 
inspection zone in any first step disarmament agreement and preferred to defer to its 


Continued 
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the Chancellor, who seemed extremely agitated and upset, launched 
into a long tirade against what he described as a paper which Mr. 
Stassen had given to the Russians and knowledge of which had come 
to him, Adenauer, through the French. The paper, a sixteen-page 
document containing thirty-five points, was, in his estimation, a com- 
plete sell-out of the Western position to the Russians and, he said, 
even embodied a proposal to the effect that “the Americans were 
prepared to give away all of their bases,” in order to reach agreement 
with the Russians. I replied that I had no knowledge of such a paper, 
and managed at this juncture to give the chancellor the substance of 
the Department's 3443. He said “that is all very well but Mr. Stassen’s 
utterances and his paper are in complete contradiction to what the 
Secretary had assured me in Washington”. I told him that the Secre- 
tary had specifically mentioned in the communication which I was to 
give to him, the statement that he stood by the commitments he had 
made to the Chancellor in Washington regarding phase one. Adenauer 
then said that he was comforted to hear this and could believe it only 
because of his strong faith and trust in you, but that he still could not 
reconcile Mr. Stassen’s utterances and his “paper” with what he, 
Adenauer, believed to be US Government policy. 


Again reverting to the so-called Stassen paper, he said that it was 
bound to leak to the press, that there would be interpellations in the 
Bundestag, and that he would be in a position of having said that US 
policy was one thing when what came out publicly was another. He 
inferred that he would look as if he had been duped. This, of course, 
would have a disastrous effect in the coming electoral campaign. 


At this point he summoned Blankenhorn, ‘ who had been recalled 
from Paris, and Grewe,° who had been recalled from leave, and asked 
them their views. As it turned out, Blankenhorn did all the talking and 
the Chancellor had Blankenhorn’s remarks summarized in writing in 
the following form: 


Begin verbatim text. 

“At NAC meeting May 29 Stassen gave general report on status of 
disarmament negotiations without presenting content of his proposals 
which are to be made in coming negotiations with Soviets. Stassen 
confined himself to presenting two questions to NATO: 1. Do 15 part- 
ner states want air inspection zone extended over Europe? 2. If this is 
the case, do NATO partners want Western Members of U.N. Sub- 
committee in London to make appropriate proposals to NAC? 





NATO allies on that point. The telegram, drafted by Dulles, concludes: ‘We have given 
Chancellor Adenauer definite assurances that we would not seek any application of first 
phase to Europe as against his judgement on question of whether this would or would 
not advance German reunification. We must be scrupulous in adherence to this.” (De- 
partment of State, Central Files, 330.13/6-357) 

* Herbert Blankenhorn, German Ambassador at NATO. 

* Wilhelm Grewe, Chief of Political Division, German Foreign Office. 
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“It was agreed that consultation in NAC would continue June 5° 
with British and Canadian Members of UN Sub-committee present. 
On this occasion both questions were to be answered. 
~ ae es Te es an sear i noe ee 

estern partners a pew wae went t 
which was discussed in NAC. As was confirmed to us in London, 
Stassen presented this proposal as ‘informal memorandum’ to Zorin 
on Friday. 

“French Govt inst this Stassen in Washing- 
ton June 1.’ State dt apy hy Lh tty 


“Today further consultative meetings were to be made. English 
and members of London Sub-committee were to appear in 
NAC but did not appear. Consultation is to continue tomorrow after- 
noon in NAC.” 

End verbatim text. 


The Chancellor then said he too would like to make some remarks 
in writing and dictated the following: 


Begin verbatim text. 

“Ambassador Blankenhorn today wrote me the substance of the 
ve which Stassen presented to his Western colleagues in London 

ittee as American proposals. A substantial part of these 
proposals is in direct contradiction to statements made to me by Secre- 
tary Dulles in Washington as the intentions of American policy ard in 
contradiction to several points set forth in the joint Washington decla- 
ration. 

“In the event that Mr. Stassen presented these ls not only 
to his Western colleagues but also to chief of Soviet delegation Zorin, 
even if semi-officially, as ls of American Govt, then it must be 
stated that these ene are in large part in contrast to that which 
was stated in the Washington conversations and which was expressed 
in the joint Washington declaration.” 

End verbatim text. 


Oddly enough, after handing me these two pieces of paper, he 
made Blankenhorn sign his contribution and also signed his own. I 
assume this was done to emphasize the importance he attached to 
these remarks. 


The Chancellor then produced a copy of a letter to you, the text of 
which he asked me to telegraph. The text is in immediately following 
telegram.’ The original will be delivered through the Ambassador in 
Washington. 


* The NAC meeting was postponed until June 6. A full summary of that meeting is 
contained in Polto circular 16 from Paris, June 7. (Department of State, Central Files, 
330.13/6-757) 

” No document indicating a French protest in Washington on June 1 has been found 
in rtment of State files. A French protest, transmitted to Washington in telegram 
6149 Paris, June 1, is briefly summarized in Document 216. 

* No formal response has been found in Department of State files 


* See infra 
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The meeting lasted a little over two hours and | can truthfully say 
that I have never in the past three years seen these three men as upset 
and distraught as they were this evening. 

As | left, the Chancellor expressed the earnest hope that “Wash- 
ington could furnish some statement which would clear up this mess”. 
Also that Ambassador Perkins would be in a position to clarify matters 
at the NAC meeting tomorrow. 


Trimble 





229. Telegram From the Embassy in the Federal Republic of 
Germany to the Department of State’ 


Bonn, June 5, 1957—10 p.m. 


4710. For Secretary's Eyes Only. From O'Shaughnessy. Reference 
Embassy telegram 4709, June 5.’ Following is text Chancellor's letter 
to Secretary which he asked be telegraphed immediately: 


Begin verbatim text. 

“My Dear Mr. Dulles: The news which has reached me in the last 
few days from London, Paris and Washington on the development in 
the field of disarmament disturbs me greatly. It appears that Mr. Stas- 
sen has transmitted to the Soviets in London proposals which, even if 

ps unofficial, are written and carry the full weight of his position 
as head of the US delegation, proposals which go far beyond that 
which you presented to me in our confidential conversation in Wash- 
ington as the American py > policy line. 

“The NATO Council in Paris has the feeling it is being presented 
with a fait accompli of greatest importance by the presentation of these 


“Our Ambassador in Washington informs me that the State De- 
partment on June 4° again reaffirmed the basic lines of the American 
disarmament policy as you had described them to me and which 
formed the basis for paragraph four of the joint declaration signed by 
President Eisenhower and myself. 

“I ask you to understand, my dear Mr. Dulles, that this discrep- 
ancy in the positions can bring me not only into a personally most 
nn vag, Low under certain circumstances even into a politically fatal 
position. The declaration of Washington received a very positive re- 


' Source: Department of State, Central Files, 611.62A/6-557. Secret; Niact 

* Supra. 

’ A memorandum of conversation among Heinz L. Krekeler, West German Ambas- 
sador to the United States; Elbrick; Walmsley; and Jacques J. Reinstein, Director of the 
Office of German Affairs, June 4, regarding the disarmament negotiations as they af- 
fected Germany, is in Department of State, Central Files, 600.0012/6-457. 
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NATO alliance is not to break apart, we must arrive at a better and 
more effective coordination of our policies toward the Soviet Union.” ‘ 
End verbatim text. 


Trimble 


* For Dulles’ reply to Adenauer, see infra 





230. Telegram From the Department of State to the Embassy in 
the Federal Republic of Germany ' 


Washington, June 5, 1957—11:56 p.m. 


3456. Eyes Only O'Shaughnessy from Secretary. Eyes Only Per- 
kins. FYI only from Secretary. Reference Bonn’s 4710.* Deliver follow- 
ing message to Chancellor immediately: 


My Dear Chancellor: I have on personal message.’ The memo- 
randum which Mr. Stassen gave the Soviet Delegate was unauthorized 
and unknown to us in Washington. It exceeded his authority and as 
soon as the President and | learned of it we instructed Mr. Stassen to 
inform Mr. Zorin that it was not authorized or ee by the Presi- 
dent or me and that its return was requested. Mr. Stassen has done this 


‘Source: Department of State, Central Files, 611.62A/6-557. Secret; Niact. Drafted 
by Dulles and repeated to Paris 

’ Supra 

’ Transmitted in telegram 4710, supra 
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and tells us that he has Mr. Zorin’s agreement to treat the memoran- 
dum as non-existent. ‘ 


ee antl ed dled eaben . If 


this is not desired by you and other continental members of NATO, we 
have no desire or intention to propose this. 
I what has red but believe we have acted firmly and 


Dulles 


*The memorandum of conversation is not printed. (Department of State, Central 
Files, 600.0012/6-557) 

* Telegram 4868, June 4; see footnote 3, Document 228. 

* President Eisenhower also sent assurances to Adenauer In response to a commer- 
Gal telegram from Adenauer, 30, not found in the Eisenhower Library or Depart- 
ment of State files, thanking him for his reception in Washington, Eisenhower replied to 
Adenauer on June 6 in telegram 3470 to Bonn, June 7, which reads in part: “Permit me 
to take this opportunity of repeating my assurance given to you in Washington that it is 
Se O88 OE Se a a aera 
on which we have not first consulted your . We seek better assurances 
of coordination, which will avoid the risk of unintentional lapses ~ of State, 
Central Files, 611.62A/6-757) A note from Fisher Howe to Murphy, Rei Bowie, 
and Elbrick, June 7, indicates that Secretary Dulles approved the quoted paragraph. 
(Ibid.) See also Document 239. 





231. Telegram From the Embassy in the United Kingdom to the 
Department of State’ 


London, June 7, 1957—9 p.m. 


6820. USDel Disarmament No. 270. Subject: Request for Instruc- 
tions 


1. At USSR-US bilateral at Soviet request this afternoon, Zorin 
stated that past discussion between delegations had been helpful in 
furthering work and that Soviet Government had instructed Soviet 
Delegation to transmit memorandum as an informal document but at 


' Source: Department of State, Central Piles, 330.13/6-757. Secret; Niact 
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the same time, as an answer to the considerations set forth in the 31 
May informal memorandum, namely “considerations of the US Gov- 
ernment”. 

2. The memorandum as Zorin read it disclosed some movement of 
Soviet Delegation toward US positions on inspection of nuclear test- 
ing; on force levels; on list of non-nuclear armament; and on wider 
application aerial inspection. It rejected US position on modified re- 
straint of use; on failure to provide for reduction of forces in NATO 
and Warsaw area; on failure to agree on one-third troop reduction in 
Germany; on attempt to legalize nuclear weapons: and it omitted 
cessation of production of fissionable material for weapons purposes. 

3. Stassen responded that Soviet Delegation was aware that talk- 
ing paper informal memorandum was not a US Government proposal 
and that while he welcomed informal exchanges of views he would 
decline the memorandum in its present form since it referred to a US 
document that technically did not exist, and he asked that delivery of 
it be delayed until he could request instructions from Washington 
regarding it. 

4. Zorin pressed for acceptance of the document and Stassen 
restated that he would defer accepting it until he received instructions 
from his government. 


5. Request instructions whether USDei should continue to refuse 
to accept, or should accept and respond with a note stating that the 
USDel informal memorandum was an informal talking paper as the 
Soviet Delegation knows, and does not technically have any standing 
for purposes of a response. ’ 

6. USDel does not have information as to whether the Soviet 
intends to publish or whether they intend to submit to the subcomite 
next week. Stassen impression from portions of document read by 
Zorin is that it is not especially suitable for Soviet propaganda and 
would be generally interpreted as rejection of a number of major parts 
of US position but of some further movement in direction of US 
position. 

7. Zorin re-emphasized at the end of the session the desire of the 
Soviet Delegation to work informally and the desire to continue the 
negotiations for an agreement for partial measures. 





* Telegram 8610 to London, June 7, responded to this request for instructions as 
follows: “USDel may accept Soviet memorandum, informing others of Western Four 
simultaneously of intention to do so and to furnish them copies immediately. In ac- 
cepting, you may state your understanding Soviets have no intention to introduce paper 
into Subcommittee or to publish it, in view informal nature of exchange. After examin- 
ing contents of Soviet memorandum Dept will consider whether a note to Zorin is called 
for.” (Ibid.) A copy of the translation of the June 7 Soviet aide-memoire that was handed 
by the chairman of the Soviet Delegation to the chairman of the U.S. Delegation on June 
8, is not printed. (/bid., 330.13/6-857) For the U.S. reply, see Document 236. 
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8. Full report of session follows in later cable.’ 
Whitney 


. ? A detailed report of this meeting is contained in telegram 6822 from London. June 
_ (Ind) 








232. Letter From the President's Special Assistant (Stassen) to 
the Secretary of State’ 


Washington, June 9, 1957. 


Dear Foster: Supplementing and confirming our overseas tele- 
conversation,’ my endeavor during these past two weeks was 

to bring the NATO Council into the negotiations without causing a 
break off with the Soviet Union, and to do so carefully within my 
instructions on both procedure and substance. This was a difficult 
move because of the antagonism of the Soviet Union toward NATO, 
and their impatience at being placed in what they called the impossi- 
ble position of not being advised of U.S. positions that were widely 
known in states not on the Subcommittee. I considered that there was 
real danger that they would break off if many more days passed, and 
that this damage would be irretrievable and relatively indefensible to 
the general public, who would not understand that the new decisions 
made on May 25th about which they had read many stories, including 
comments by Chancellor Adenauer and members of the NATO Coun- 
cil, * would not have been told in any manner to the Soviet Delegation. 
The discussion with the Soviet Delegation took place only after 

the other three Western Delegations had been consulted on all points, 
and was then conducted in a manner that did not give the Soviet the 
opportunity to fasten on to any new commitments of the U.S. Govern- 
ment that would be adverse to NATO or to the Federal Republic of 
Germany. The memorandum of the discussion, consisting of a copy of 
the talking paper which was read to Zorin, was handed to the Soviet 
Delegation to insure accuracy of interpretation, and to assure the 
maintenance of the qualifications which affect nearly every paragraph. 





‘ Source: Department of State, Central Files, 740.5/6~-957. Secret. 

*No record of this telephone conversation has been found in the Eisenhower 
Library or Department of State files. 

’ For example, the comments of Stassen and European officials on the disarmament 
negotiations reported in the London Times, May 27, p. 10; May 28, pp. 6 and 10; May 
29, p. 10; and May 30, p. 10 
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The informal paper includes the specific statement in paragraph 
35, “The U.S. Delegation anticipates at a later and appropriate time 
tabling formal proposals in the Subcommittee and undertaking de- 
tailed formal negotiations.” The U.S. Delegation has consistently re- 
fused to respond on specific items of a commitment nature or on any 
detail in a form which could be accepted. 

This discussion with the Soviet Delegation has fulfilled its pur- 
pose of keeping the negotiations going without any new commitments 
of the U.S. Government, and at the same time it has drawn out the 
Soviet position for certain significant U.S. gains. 

We can now at last get rid of the 1952 U.S. paper on force levels of 
1 to 142 million without political preconditions,‘ and in its place can 
advance simply the willingness to negotiate for 2.1 and 1.7 with politi- 
cal preconditions 


The Soviet acceptance of the installation of inspection posts for 
nuclear testing will end the effectiveness of their propaganda line for 


cessation of tests without inspection. 

Finally, their hints at wanting to know our view on political pre- 
conditions and on the conditions of a second step would appear to 
open a definite possibility for developing separate negotiations for the 
reunification of Germany on the pattern of the requirement of the 
adherence of a reunified Germany as a precondition for the second 
step. 

It seems quite clear that both MacMillan and Adenauer were 
given erroneous briefings on the contents of the U.S. talking paper. | 
believe they will both support our position in the London talks when 
they correctly understand it. 


Harold 


S. policy on numerical force levels in 1952, see the paper 
United States, the United Kingdom, and France to the U.N. Disarma- 
952, and also the supplementary Se ee 
U.N. Commission on August 12, | in Documents on 
Disarmament, 1945-1959, vol. |, pp. 365-372. For background on the submission of the 
, see the memorandum from Acting Secretary of State David Bruce to the 
y 28, 1952, in Foreign Relations, 1952-1954, vol. u, Part 2, p. 954 
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233. Letter From the President's Special Assistant (Stassen) to 
the Under Secretary of State (Herter)' 


Washington, June 9, 1957. 


Be Gun, Dest yan Ge pe enutay 88 oomiag: and par- 
ticularly for advising me shout the Macmillan and Adenauer 


messages. ° 

Confirming and supplementing my comment to you this morning, 
it is clear that Macmillan and Adenauer had been misinformed both as 
to the contents of the informal talking paper and as to the U.S. posi- 
tion in London. 

The UK Delegation was advised clearly and accurately regarding 
the “cut-off” of fissionable material question in advance, they knew 
that it made no change in the arrangement to which they had agreed 
in February and as it had been discussed previously in the Subcommit- 
tee except to push the date back a year, which was favorable to the 
UK. They also knew that the agreement in Washington with the UK 
stood precisely as it had before. (See Embtel 6584 USDel Disarmament 
234 reporting on US-—UK Bilaterial Discussion of May 29, particularly 
paragraph 2 and paragraph 5.‘) 

The UK Delegation and other Western Delegations had been con- 
sulted on all points in the informal talking memorandum before it was 
read to the Soviet Delegation on May 31st. (Embtel 6623 USDel Dis- 
armament 236°). There is some indication that Duncan Sandys is the 
one who misinformed Macmillan. Sandys is against any first-step 
agreement of any kind. He also went to Paris to talk to various officials 
and to stir up opposition to the US position. I believe MacMillan now 
has the correct information and that Sandys is alone in the Cabinet 
against a first-step agreement. 

Chancelior Adenauer in his messages seemed to have the impres- 
sion that the U.S. Delegation informal talking paper proposed the 
reduction of troops in Germany and in NATO, proposed a European 
inspection zone, and was in other respects different than Secretary 
Dulles’ statements to him. In fact the U.S. Delegation informal talking 


‘Source: Department of State, Central Files, 330.13/6~-957. Secret. A covering 
memorandum from Howe to Dulles, June 11, indicates that this letter was also distnb- 
uted to Dulles, Murphy, Elbrick, Bowie, Wilcox, Reinhardt, and Smith. Another memo- 
randum by Donald R. Toussaint of the Executive Secretariat, June 11, indicates that it 
was also distributed to officials in G, EUR, S/P, 10, and C 

* There is no record of a converstaion between Stassen and Herter on June 9 in 

rt of State files. 

’ Reference is presumably to Macmillan’s June 3 letter to Eisenhower (see Docu- 
ment 219) and Adenauver’s messages transmitted in telegrams 4709 and 4710 (Docu- 
ments 228 and 229) 

* Dated May 31, not printed. (Department of State, Central Files, 330.13 /5-3157) 

* Dated May 31, not printed. (/did.) 
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paper memorandum rejected the reduction of troops in Germany, 
rejected the reduction of troops in NATO, made it clear that a Euro- 
pean zone would depend on the consent of the NATO states, and 
declined to give any U.S. description of boundaries for a zone. The 
U.S. Delegation also awaited Canada’s consent. (Embtel 6494 USDel 
Disarmament 228° ) before proposing the North American Zone. The 
U.S. Delegation informal memorandum was drafted to be entirely 
consistent with what Secretary Dulles had said in Washington to 
Adenauer and was designed to maneuver the Soviet Delegation in line 

The problem confronting the U.S. Delegation was to bring NATO 
into full participation in the negotiations in an appropriate manner 
along the lines of Secretary Dulles’ direction, without breaking up the 
negotiations with the Soviet Union. This was not only in accordance 
with U.S. policy, but in fact Chancellor Adenauer had the German 
Ambassador call on me in London to specifically urge that we not 
break up the negotiations before the German election because to do so 
would be very bad for his election situation. This was reported in 
USDel Disarmament #214, Embtel 6270, paragraph 2.’ At this same 
conference the U.S. position was thoroughly explained to the German 
Ambassador. 

Thus, when the first week of consultations with the NATO Coun- 
cil and the Western Four was completed, the impatience of Zorin, his 
complaint about being the last to learn, the statements that the Soviet 
Delegation was being placed in an impossible position, the rising tome 
of Moscow radio broadcasts, all indicated there was definite danger if 
a talk with the Soviet Delegation was delayed much longer the Soviets 
might break off on the grounds of the interference of NATO and 
Adenauer and their own complete lack of information of the U.S. 
position. Such a breakoff would have put the U.S. in a very bad world 
position and would have injured Adenauer’s election picture since it 
had been publicly announced on May 25 that there were new U.S. 
decisions * and it would have been impossible to convince the public 
that a week or ten days later it was right for the Soviet Delegation in 
the Subcommittee to have no information whatsoever. 

The talk with the Soviet Delegation was held with advance notice 
to the three Western Delegations and was carefully prepared. The 
talking paper was read to Zorin and a copy given to the Soviet Delega- 
tion so there would not be any misunderstanding of the complex and 


carefully hedged statemes ts. 


* Dated May 27, not panted. (/bid., 330.13/5-2757) 

” Dated May 16, not printed. (/bid., 330.13/5-1657) 

* For an account of the announcement of the decisions on disarmament reached at 
the White House conference on May 25, see The New York Times, May 26, p. 1 
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The Soviet Aide-Mémoire of June 7° shows that the U.S. Delega- 
tion talk with the Soviet Delegation did have the desired effect of 
keeping the negotiations going, and of drawing out and exploring the 
Soviet position without commiting the U.S. to any new position or to 
any position that is adverse to any of our NATO allies. 

Furthermore, we now have three important gains. We are finally 
rid of the old 1952 U.S. paper on 1 to 1¥2 million force levels without 
political preconditions. In its place we have simply a willingness to 
ee a eee ee ee 


— ee ee ee 
regarding muclear testing, thereby ending the effectiveness of their 
propaganda line that testing should be stopped without inspection. 

We also have a broad hint of the willingness to enter political 
negotiations prior to a second step of reductions. It would appear that 
these political negotiations, separately conducted, could include the 
reunification of Germany question, Zorin said that he consulted with 
Poland, Czechoslovakia and China, and he did not mention the GDR. 

In summary the U.S. Delegation endeavored within the limita- 
tions of its instructions on both procedure and substance to bring the 
NATO Council into the picture without breaking down the negotia- 
tions with the Soviet Union, and without making any new commit- 
ments of the U.S. Government. 

Sincerely, 

Harold 


* Not printed. (Department of State, Central Files, 330.13,/6-857) 
* See footnote 4, supra 
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234. Letter From the President to the Ambassador in the United 
Kingdom (Whitney) 


Washington, June 11, 1957. 


Dear Jock: I have not had an opportunity to answer your fine 
letter of May twenty-fourth, * even though several of us have studied it 
carefully in our consideration of the whole business of disarmament. I 
was particularly glad that Macmillan called you in to talk the thing 
over on a preliminary basis. Such a practice is exactly in line with the 
hope both sides expressed in Bermuda that such matters would be 
discussed between us before being exposed to the world. 


About a week after you wrote your letter, | had one from Harold 
Macmillan, who was protesting very bitterly an action of Stassen in 
presenting a tentative paper of his own to the Russian representative 
on disarmament before coordinating it fully with the British, the 
French and the Germans. 

So far as 1 was concerned, | was wholly on Harold Macmillan’s 
side—in fact, | was more than angry. I dictated a telegram t> Harold 
Macmillan which expressed my feelings in no uncertain terms. Foster 
toned it down and later called me to say that you had telephoned 
upon receipt of the message urging that it not be delivered to Harold 
Macmillan until further softening because of the lessening of the furor 
about the incident itself. 


My last few days have been terribly full, complicated by a day of 
illness yesterday, and I have not had time to catch up with all the loose 
ends attached to the incident. 


Stassen is here for conversations and I assume has had some 
serious ones at the State Department. Nevertheless, it is going to be 
hard for me to forgive a man for what I believe to be, at this moment, 
one of the most stupid things that anyone on a diplomatic mission 
could possibly commit. I shall, of course, not close my mind com- 
pletely, because I have not heard the other side of the story, but on the 
face of things it looks like he was more than clumsy. ’ 


' Source: Eisenhower Library, Whitman File, Administration Series, Whitney. Se- 
cret. Eisenhower sent a draft of this letter to Dulles with an attached covering note, both 
dated June 11, requesting Dulles’ suggestions for changes. (/bid.,, Dulles Papers, White 
House Memoranda) Dulles made only minor changes on the draft which were incorpo- 
rated in this letter. 

? Document 203. 

’ Instructions on this matter, drafted by Dulles and read to and approved by the 
President, were transmitted to Whitney in telegram 8701 to London, June 12, which 
reads as follows: “Please in the highest confidence inform Prime Minister Macmillan 
from me that, with Presidential authority, | have had a very thorough review of dis- 
armament procedures with Governor Stassen and that the President and | feel confident 
that there will be no repetition of unauthorized proceedings or uncoordinated submis- 


Continued 
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So far as the meeting at the top level is concerned, such a proposi- 
tion always presents to me a very special and difficult problem. As 
President, I have Constitutional duties which cannot be delegated. I 
must perform them or there would be varying degrees of chaos in a 
number of activities. I personally believe that any so-called “Summit” 
meeting should be preceded by one between the Foreign Secretaries, 
who would prepare the way for some success at the later one. To have 
a meeting of the Heads of Government (in my case also the Head of 
State), and to go back to the world with no more specific accomplish- 
ment than followed the Geneva meeting, would in my opinion sound 
the death knell of much of the stirring hope that is discernible in the 
world. 

The trouble with a Foreign Ministers’ meeting is that none of the 
other three has the same confidence of his Government as‘ does 
Foster Dulles. Selwyn Lloyd, Pineau and Gromyko are not in his class. 
Consequently, there would be grave doubt that this group would have 
adequate authority to settle such questions as the agenda for the Sum- 
mit meeting and to work out certain international arrangements that 
would later be agreed upon, with every confidence on all sides that 
such arrangements would be honored. 

Of course this letter is not to be used as a special basis for any 
further discussion between yourself and Harold or Selwyn Lloyd. 
However, in the event such a conversation does occur with Harold, 
you might ask, for your own information, a few questions that would 
tend to bring out his thinking about the questions I have raised. 

Give my love to Betsey ° —and warm regard to yourself, As ever, ° 

[Here follows a postscript, not included in the draft cited in foot- 
note 1 above, regarding an unrelated matter. ] 


sions to Soviets of U.S. position papers.” (Department of State, Central Files, 330.13/ 
6-1257) 
* The word “that” has been deleted and the word “as” has been inserted in hand- 


* Printed from an unsigned copy. 
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235. Memorandum of a Telephone Conversation Between the 


President and the Secretary of State, Washington, June 11, 
1957, 5:37 p.m." 


TELEPHONE CALL TO THE PRESIDENT 


The Sec said he just finished nearly 2 hours with Stassen and he 
appeared very humble and contrite and wants to work so it does not 
happen again etc. The Sec told him re Julius Holmes and if they 
disagree nothing is to be done until it is referred back.* He will not put 
anything in writing without clearance and the Sec told him to sit down 
to work out an agenda before he goes back. So he will postpone his 
return until Thursday night.’ The Pres asked if he sees he is foolish. 
The Sec thinks he does. He acts that way. The Pres asked if he tried to 
rationalize and the Sec said yes but he cut it short. He did not kick re 
Holmes going. The Pres suggested letting the interested people know 
he is aware he acted impulsively and is watchful from now on. The 
Sec said he told him if things got into a substantive jam re NATO he 
might talk there. The Sec said we may get into trouble re 4th country 
business. 

[Here follows discussion of the forthcoming visit of Nobusuke 
Kishi, Japanese Prime Minister, to Washington, June 19-21.] 


* Source: Eisenhower Library, Dulles Papers, White House Telephone Conversa- 
tions. Drafted by Bernau. 

? In a memorandum of conversation by Dulles, June 11, Dulles told Holmes that he 
wanted him to go to London to monitor the disarmament talks, particularly in relation to 
NATO. Dulles thought there should be “an explicit and prior understanding of the 
relationship” between Holmes and Stassen, including the referral of differences between 
the two regarding procedure to Washington for decision. (/bid,, General Memoranda of 
Conversation) Dulles confirmed this arrangement in a letter to Stassen, June 12. (Depart- 
ment of State, Central Files, 600.0012 /6-1257) 

* June 13. 
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236. Telegram From the Department of State to the Embassy in 
the United Kingdom’ 





Washington, June 11, 1957—6:05 p.m. 


8686. For Acting Chairman, U.S. Delegation Disarmament.* You 
will promptly submit the following note to Zorin: 


“The document which the United States Delegation received from 
you on June 8 has been transmitted to my Government. My Govern- 
ment has instructed me to state that it is receiving careful study. 

My Government has also instructed me again to make clear that 
the informal FPS of Say 2S. & wae you Hier & yous semene- 
dum of June 7 is without status as a communication between govern- 
ments. It is for this reason that the United States Delegation that 
the memorandum be returned. 

My Government has also authorized me to assure you that official 
papees of the United States Government on the various aspects will 

transmitted to you as soon as possible.” ’ 


Dulles 


Source: Department of State, Central Files, 330.13/6-1157. Secret; Priority; Lim- 
ited Distribution. Drafted by Dulles, approved by Stassen, and repeated to Paris. 

* Charles H. Owsley served as acting chairman of the Delegation during Stassen’s 
consultations in Washington. 

* The Soviet note replying to this U.S. note was transmitted in telegram 7010 from 
London, June 17. (Department of States, Central Files, 330.13/6-1757) 
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237. Department of State Position Paper’ 





Washington, June 11, 1957. 
US POSITION ON FIRST PHASE OF DISARMAMENT 
General 


1. The following paragraphs outline provisions of a first phase 
agreement on disarmament proposed by the United States. These pro- 
visions will be considered as inseparable parts of a whole, unicss the 
contrary is stated. 

The first phase agreement will become effective upon ratification 
by such states as may be agreed. 

2. Each party will have the right to suspend its obligations, par- 
tially or completely, by written notice to the Control Organization, of 
either— 

a. an im nt violation by another 

b. ae ie ic on ee ee TT a ton eaten oh ie 


notifying party as to require partial or complete suspension. 


At its option a party may give advance notice of intention to 
suspend, so as to afford opportunity for correction of the violation, or 
prejudicial action, prior to actual suspension of obligations by the 
notifying party. 

3. Each party will pu 

a. to cooperate in ing, installing, and maintaini yoo 
nowy ee oe © | compliance with the terms of 


b. that tions under the agreement will be conditioned on 
ae eer ae anager tented 


‘Source: Eisenhower Library, Whitman File, Administration Series, Cutler. Top 
Secret. No drafting information on the source text. On June 8, however, Stelle 
sent Howe a draft paper, dated 7, entitled “US Position on Disarmament.” His 
covering memorandum. June 8, stated the paper had been wniten in S/P in response to 
a request from Cutler; incorporated the substance of a draft and AEC and 
Defense comments; had been coordinated with Murphy, UR, and S/AE; and would 
ep pape mete ateyt ny ee Department of State, Central 
Files, 600.0012/6-757) Cutler had informed Dulles on June 7 that Eisenhower wanted 
“a complete, clarified revision of the policy guidance on Disarmament, agreed to by the 
interested agencies to reflect the work done in Washington earlier this week,” and that 
the President had suggested its title be “Tentative List of Proposals for Discussion with 
Western Allies.” (Memorandum from Cutler to Dulles, June 7; ibid.) No record of the 
interagency ing mentioned in Stelle's memorandum has been found in the Eisen- 
hower Library or rtment of State files. Cutler sent the revised to the 
President on June 8, adding a list of unresolved questions which to the addition 
of a subtitle and subparagraphs 11-b and 11-d (Memorandum from Cutler to Eisen- 
hower, June 8; Eisenhower Library, Whitman Pile, Cutler) Eisenhower discussed the 
paper with Cutler on June 11; see infra. The text printed here reflects changes made in 
the paper during this conversation 
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Nuclear Provisions 


4. The parties will not use nuclear weapons, except in individual 
or collective self-defense under Article 51 of the UN Charter against 
an armed attack— 

a. which includes the use of nuclear weapons, or 

b. which is of such a nature and magnitude that, in the decision of 
o panty, the attack cannot feasibly be repelled without the use of 

nuclear weapons. 


(Note: It is understood that this provision will not imply any obligation 
(a) to maintain non-nuclear forces for repelling non-nuclear attacks; or 
(b) for any specific distribution between nuclear and non-nuclear 
armaments.) 


5. The parties will agree: 

a. to devote all future production of fissionable materials exclu- 
sively to non-weapons purposes including stockpiling, starting one 
month after the installation of an inspection system adequate to 

(hereinafter called the “cut-off date” and estimated as July, 
1959, or later), and 
b. to cooperate in the prompt design, installation and mainte- 


nance of such an inspection system. 


(Note: The obligations under this provision will not affect the use, after 
the cut-off date, of fissionable materials on hand at that date—(1) to 
complete the fabrication of weapons in course of manufacture, and (2) 
to refabricate and maintain weapons then on hand or completed under 
(1).) 


6. To provide for equitable transfers of fissionable materials in 
successive increments from previous production to internationally in- 
spected non-weapons purposes, including either national or interna- 
tional stockpiling, the USSR, UK and US will— 


a. fix in the t the ific ratios of ntities of fission- 

able and of comparable enalyele to be eleibened by each of 

to commence such transfers in agreed ntities at the 

fixed po yh --- following the cut-off date for f production of 
fissionable materials for weapons purposes. 


Unless the Soviets insist on a 50-50 ratio, the US will agree on 
ratios of 55 for the US to 45 for USSR, and whatever figure for the UK 


may be agreed. 
(Note: The quantities to be transferred under this first phase agreement 


will be such as to leave to each party affected a substantial part of its 
nuclear weapons capability.) 


7. From the effective date of the agreement— 
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Oo, TSe SENS Ost entes to pemgugh 6 hove egue ust te 
manufacture nuclear weapons; and 
b. Each party agrees not to transfer out of its control any nuclear 


, Or to transfer to it of such 
weapons, or to accept t,t df 


Pr cheep yap ie pay b g  y - 
a Se ee ee 


Pe This retrtsion will net poohihty— 


(1) Any of the states possessing nuclear weapons from intro- 
ing or —_—_ 





8. All parties will agree: 
a. to refrain, as of the effective date poe ro + 1 


July, 1958), from nuclear tests until 12 thereafter, with the 
that the U.S. will resume testing immediately 


upon 
termination of the 12 months’ petiod if a satisactory agreement tothe 
contrary has not been reached 


b. to cooperate in setting up during the 12 months’ period, or 
earlier if mutually agreeable, an eflective interna ternational inspection ar- 


rangement to monitor tests. ’ 

C. ae Oe oageee to sive netteaton in eeerese of Pains one 
approximate yields tests; to provide reciprocal limited access to 
tests; and to limit the amount of radioactive material to be released 
into the atmosphere. 

Inspection Zones 

9. Upon the effective date of the agreement (estimated as July 
1958), the parties concerned will promptly install and maintain, in an 
initial zone or zones specified in the agreement, an aerial and ground 
inspection system, including appropriate radar and communications 
equipment to provide safeguards against the potential of surprise at- 
tack. Details of the aerial and ground inspection system will be pre- 
scribed in an annex to the agreement. 


a. The US-Canada-USSR Zone 
Initially the U.S. will propose that the zone include the continen- 
tal U.S., Alaska and, with its consent, Canada, and all Soviet territory. 


? Regarding the subsequent deletion of this subparagraph see Document 242 

* This subparagraph was revised and inserted in this position to conform to 
the changes approved by Eisenhower in his meeting with Cutler on 12; see infra 
The version agreed to at the June 8 meeting reads ‘to cooperate in setting up during the 
12 months penod an effective international inspection arrangement to monitor tests — 
(Essenhower Library, Whitman File. Administration Series, Cutler) 























c. Extension of Zone 

If the first phase agreement does not provide for inclusion of the 
ent Sone ep Segeeeen Sane & senee, 3 tay oni same 
provisions for subsequent expansion zone or zones as ma 
agreed in conformity with paragraphs a and b above. , 


a. Any provision as to the creation, extent and location of any 
ee of inspection therein. ate 

. An i restricting states possessing nuclear weapons 
from locating mae wetgens aan Gadion tan alee - 

Cc. provision uction in armaments a 
armed ionces within any ouch sone. 

d. Any provision for reduction in air bases within any such zone. 


If the European nations affected propose the adoption of any such 
provisions, the US will then decide on what position to take with 
regard to them. 


Reductions of Armed Forces and Armaments 


11. To provide for initial reductions of armed forces and arma- 
ments: 


a. Three months after the effective date of the agreement, the US, 
USSR and other parties concerned will provide each other with inven- 
tories of fixed military installations and numbers and locations of 
military forces and major designated armaments (including nuclear 
weapons deli capabilities but excluding nuclear weapons) located 
greed inapection zone or zones. 


within an a 
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b. Within one year from the effective date of the 


in i i and 
manufacture (or naval ab dens in active to ) 
ally agreed upon and set forth in the t. 


Missil 


12. The parties will agree that within three months after the 
effective date of the agreement they will cooperate in the establish- 
ment of a technical committee to study the design of an inspection 
system which would make it possible to assure that the sending of 
objects through outer space should be exclusively for peaceful and 


Control Organization 

13. The Armaments Regulation Organization to administer the 
disarmament system will be established under the aegis of the Security 
Council, and will operate through a Board of Control on which the 
affirmative vote of the US and such other parties as may be agreed will 
be essential for significant decisions. 

14. In addition to other rights and responsibilities, the Board of 
Control will have authority— 


a. To establish a system for the advance notification by parties of 
any intended major movement of armed forces over foreign soil or 
over internati waters or through international air space, and 

b. To establish a system for regulating the export and import of 
armaments, to take effect upon the exchange of military inventories. 


Second Phase Agreements 


15. The first phase agreement should not spell out in detail any 
later phase reductions. 

The US will, however, indicate its interest in further reductions of 
armaments and armed forces, on a basis to be agreed, as a second 
phase, taking into account progress towards solution of major political 
issues and satisfactory progress in fulfillment of the agreement. In that 
connection, the US— 


a. may discuss, without commitment, the possibility of reductions 
in a second phase, if first se reductions are carried through success- 
fully, to not less than 2 million men; 














238. Memorandum of a Discussion Between the President and 
His Special Assistant for National Security Affairs (Cutler), 
White House, Washington, June 12, 1957' 


DISCUSSION WITH THE PRESIDENTOF THE BASIC 
DISARMAMENT PAPER 


I spent a half an hour with the President on the June 11 text of 
“U.S. Position on the First Phase of Disarmament’’.’ 


He again expressed the wish to have as a subtitle, ‘For Discussion 
With Our Allies”. Following a considerable discussion on the tele- 
phone with the Secretary of State on this point,’ he accepted the 
Secretary's position that this subtitle should not be used, and that this 
and other matters be covered in explicit written directions by the 
Secretary to the U.S. Delegate. 

I gave the President the memorandum‘ indicating that the June 
11 draft was based on informal views expressed by the Secretary of 
State which was participated in by representatives of the interested 
agencies, including myself and Governor Stassen, and that the Inter- 
agency Working Group believed that this text would be satisfactory to 
the Secretary of State. 


I gave the President in writing Admiral Strauss’ last minute indi- 
cated amendment of 8-b: ° 


“To cooperate in planning as feasible prior to the effective date of 
the agreement, for the installation of an international inspection ar- 
ran t to monitor tests, and to install the agreed system at the 
beginning of the 12 months’ period.” 





' Source: Eisenhower Library, Project Clean Up, Disarmament-—Basic Papers. Top 
Secret. 

? Supra 

> A memorandum summarizing this telephone conversation, June 12, 10:44 a.m., is 
not printed. (Eisenhower Library, Dulles Papers, White House Telephone Conversation) 

* Cutler's memorandum to the President, June 12, is not printed. (/bid, Whitman 
File, Administration Series, Cutler) 

* Cutler had also added Strauss proposed amendment as a postscript to his June 12 
memorandum to the President 
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The President read it carefully and said he was perfectly willing to 
change 8-b to read as follows: 


“To cooperate in setting during the 12 months’ period, or 
earlier if mutually agreeable, an effective international tional inspection ar- 
rangement to monitor tests.” 


Robert Cutler ” 


*The revised version of paragraph 8-b was i in the position paper 
supra. The President also the entire pa, er, “U.S. Position on the First Phase of 
Disarmament.” Telegram to London, June 12, reads: “For the exclusive informa- 
tion USDel revised basic policy paper based on May 25th presentation by Secretary to 
President in White House conference that date has now been finally approved.” (De- 
partment of State, Central Files, 330.13/6-1257) 

” Printed from a copy that bears this typed signature. 





239. Telegram From the Department of State to the Embassy in 
the Federal Republic of Germany ' 


Washington, June 12, 1957—11 a.m. 


3517. Eyes Only Ambassador from Secretary. Please in the high- 
est confidence inform Chancellor Adenauer from me that, with Presi- 
dential authority, I have had a very thorough review of disarmament 
procedures with Governor Stassen and that the President and | feel 
confident that there will be no repetition of unauthorized proceedings 
and that every effort will be made to work out cooperatively a com- 
mon position in so far as the Federal Republic is involved. 


Dulles 


‘Source: Department of State, Central Files, 611.62A/6-1257. Top Secret; Priority 
Drafted by Dulles and read to and approved by the President 
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240. Telegram From the Embassy in the United Kingdom to the 
Department of State ' 





London, June 16, 1957—4 p.m. 


7000. For the Secretary (Eyes Only) from Stassen. 

1. The Soviet formal confirmation in the June 14 meeting of ac- 
ceptance of inspection posts in connection with a moratorium on nu- 
clear testing* as developed in the May 31 and June 7 informal ex- 
changes,’ now places within reach a first step agreement worthy of 
serious consideratior by the US Government, even though other 
highly desirable features should later prove to be unattainable. 

2. Inspected nuclear testing moratorium and an Arctic-Siberian 
opening to inspection, with whatever lesser provisions were attached 
to it, would probably have such world appeal that all significant states 

3. This would immediately retard, if not prevent, any serious 
spreading of nuclear weapons manufacture to additional states. 

4. It would also increase the safeguards against surprise attack 
upon the US and through such increased security of the US and its 
retaliatory force the result would ipso facto decrease the dangers of a 
calculated war being initiated by the Soviet Union anywhere in the 
world. 

5. In my judgment, the initial moratorium on testing could be 
negotiated between the 10 months that USDel has expressed and the 
24 months of the Soviet position at a compromise of 18 months. 
Perhaps | can bring the initial moratorium down to the 12 months 
included in our policy decision, * but not yet disclosed to the Soviet. 

6. On the initial inspection zone, Norway has already given con- 
sent and the indications are that Denmark will concur. The increased 
safeguards against surprise attack which would be attained by opening 
up the Soviet as deep as Lake Baikal . . . would seem to commend 
further checking with the US Senate as to whether under such a first 
step opening, the increased security against surprise attack would 
permit the opening of a part of the US territory on a concept that all of 
the US and all of the Soviet Union would be covered in the third step. 
Perhaps a briefing of key Senators by Allen Dulles would enlist the 
Western Senators’ support. 


' Source: Department of State, Central Files, 330.13/6-1657. Secret; Eyes Only 

* For the Soviet proposal on the cessation of all nuclear testing, introduced in the 
Disarmament Subcommittee on June 14 (U.N. doc. DC/SC.1/60), see Documents on 
Disarmament, 1945-1959, vol. ll, p. 791 

* See Documents 214 and 231 

* See paragraph 8 of Document 237 
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7. The UK will be reluctant to see a first step of these dimensions 
and so will France, but I believe that both will conclude that such a 
first step is better than none and both will also conclude that their 


ee ee re eee oe 


i These thoughts are, of course, particularly for your reflection 
and those to whom you wish to pass the information, and will not be 
transmitted by me to others here at this time. 


Whitney 





241. Letter From President Eisenhower to Prime Minister 
Macmillan ' 


Washington, June 16, 1957. 


Dear Haron: I think now that we have removed the possibility 
that any more “flaps” can occur in disarmament negotiations, we can 
look forward to a bit smoother sailing in this particular business. 

We have worked very hard to find a position in the disarmament 
area that is as liberal and broad-gauged as elementary considerations 
of security would permit. Frankly, many of our people are getting 
exceedingly weary of carrying the national and international costs of 
some of the programs in which we are now engaged. Any real prog- 
ress toward a disarmament plan—one which could be accepted with 
confidence by the free world—would probably be of greater relative 
relief to us than to any of our friends. This is because in so many cases 
we are not only meeting our own costs but trying to help others. 

I mention this only to show that we fully agree with your observa- 
tion that “the real test is disarmament.” ’ 

[Here follow Eisenhower's thoughts on trade restrictions and West 
German purchases of tanks. | 


' Source: Eisenhower Library, Whitman Pile, DDE Diaries. Secret 
In a letter to Eisenhower, June 12, on “general matters,” Macmillan made the 
observation on disarmament But of course the real test is disarmament On 
this | was very grateful to you for your reply to my last letter. Very soon | shall be 
writing to you again on this for it is time, | think, that we gave it a lot of careful thought 
The Russians will try to play us off one against the other and we must not allow this to 


happen.” (/bid) 

















242. Memorandum From the Secretary of State to the President’ 


Washington, June 18, 1957. 
SUBJECT 
Disarmament 


I refer to the June 11, 1957, revised United States position on the 
first phase of disarmament.’ | recommend that subparagraph (a) of 
paragraph 7, which reads “The Parties not subject to Paragraph 6 
above agree not to manufacture nuclear weapons,” be eliminated and 
that the other subparagraphs be re-lettered accordingly. 

This recommendation is based on our belief that “Fourth Powers” 
such as France will find it difficult to accept a provision such as this 
which sets them off from the three which now have nuclear weapons. 
In the June 11 position the United Kingdom, U.S.S.R. and the United 
States will be able to continue to produce nuclear weapons until a 
nuclear control system is set up, rather than being enjoined from 
producing these weapons from the effective date of the agreement, as 
is proposed for others. In our view the combined effect of an agree- 
ment not to test weapons and not to use new fissionable material for 
weapons purposes after the cut-off date will in fact adequately take 
care of the “Fourth Powers” problem, and paragraph 7a is unneces- 
sary. 

The above view is concurred in by Chairman Strauss, by the 
Department of Defense, and by the Director of CIA.’ 


JFD 


' Source Eisenhower Library, Whitman File, Dulles- Herter Senes Secret 
* Document 237 


‘A notation on the source text in the President's handwriting reads: “approved 
DE 
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243. Editorial Note 


On June 18, the United States Senate gave its consent to the 
Statute of the International Atomic Energy Agency by a vote of 67-19. 
For text of the Statute, see Congressional Record, June 17, 1957, pages 
9236-9241. Hearings on the Statute were held before the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee beginning May 21, and before a special 
subcommittee of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee established 
on May 21 and headed by Senator J. William Fulbright. For minutes of 
the hearings, see Executive Sessions of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee Together with Joint Sessions with the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee (Historical Series), volume IX, 85th Congress, Ist session, 1957, 
pages 519 and 553. 


The Foreign Relations Committee reported the Statute favorably 
to the Senate on June 14, with an “interpretation and understanding” 
that any amendment to the Statute would be submitted to the Senate 
in treaty form and that the United States would withdraw from the 
Agency if the Senate disapproved an amendment adopted by the 
Agency. The Senate rejected by a 31-55 vote an amendment intro- 
duced by Senator John W. Bricker that the United States should not 
make special fissionable materials available to the Agency except to 
the extent and under the terms and conditions authorized by Con- 
gress. For Senate floor debate on the issue, see Congressional Record, 
June 17, pages 923 ff., and June 18, pages 9429 ff. For text of President 
Eisenhower's remarks at the ceremony following ratification of the 
Statute on July 29, see Public Papers of the Presidents of the United 
States: Dwight D. Eisenhower, 1957, pages 571-572. 





244. Telegram From the Department of State to the Embassy in 
the United Kingdom’ 


Washington, June 18, 1957—7:19 p.m. 


8878. Please deliver following message from Secretary to Macmil- 
lan soonest and inform Stassen. 





‘Source: Department of State, Central Files, 330.13/6-1857. Secret; Priority 
Drafted by Spiers, Bowie, and Dulles A copy of this telegram is initialed “DE” in the 
President's handwriting. (Eisenhower Library, Whitman File, Dulles—Herter Series) 
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Verbatim text. 


“The President has asked me to reply further to your letter of June 
3.7 I have given thoughtful consideration to the issue you raised at the 
end of your message about the possibility of commencing now the 
discussions foreseen in the exchange of letters between Mr. Stassen 
and Commander Noble of last February and March.’ 


In thinking about this matter, | have reviewed this exchange of 
letters, including the commitment we undertook at that time to enter 
into negotiations with you with a view to ensuring that adoption of the 
United States proposals would not prejudice the development by the 
United Kingdom of nuclear weapons resources adequate to your 
needs. We agreed to undertake these negotiations in the event of an 
affirmative reaction from the Russians to our proposals. 

The timing of such negotiations was fully discussed in January 
and the decision reflected two primary factors: first, it would be hard 
to estimate either your resources or your needs without knowing when 
such agreement was likely to take effect, and, second, unless there 
were favorable prospects for an overall first phase disarmament agree- 
ment, measures preparatory to the necessary action by Congress in 
amending our law would be premature. 


I have gone over this situation again with Lewis Strauss who feels 
that talks now would be premature and perhaps creative of undesir- 
able speculation and resistance if, as seems likely, your sending of a 
team on this topic to Washington would almost surely become public 
here or in London. Naturally, it is our instinct always to respond 
favorably to any suggestion that we should talk with you about any 
subject but in this particular matter the issues are so sensitive and 
existing Congressional prohibition so clear that the matter of timing 
becomes very important. 


Of course, we would want to and plan to have further talks as 
soon as there is an affirmative Soviet reaction to the cutoff idea which 
would both make the talks practical and also create a climate more 
conducive to the positive solution for which we hope. 


Please let me know if you do not agree 
Faithfully yours, Foster Dulles” 





* See Document 219 
* The February 7 letter is not printed (Depaiiimeni of State, Ursarmament Piles: Lot 
58 D 133, Disarmameni Foicy) The March 6 letter is printed in Document 176 
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245. Telegram From the Embassy in the United Kingdom to the 
Department of State’ 





London, June 20, 1957—7 p.m. 


7147. For the Secretary from Stassen. 

L. Dinner invitation at No. 10, June 19th (Embtel 6989, para 4 and 
Embtel 7111) developed into three-hour discussion of the U.S. posi- 
tion on disarmament in which Selwyn Lloyd participated, and at the 
conclusion it appeared: 
leno ttle oat ee tow US. pattie bo monly eamaned waa 
une t new US. ition su 
decision of the Cabinet ma be taken on Tuesday, June 25th. 

(2) The need of the U.K. for “a little bit” of fissionable material 
before any cut-off, and some “defense know-how” information, is of 
Say pee coneeme one yes to the Prime Minister on June 
in Gy Bak pao Caen a 

( iti ic a ommons opinion very worrisome to 
ee Minister the pater psn the 

(4) K. on im nce of sa inst 
spreading of nuclear weapons into multiple hands in the iolesests of 


peace. 

(5) Since the foregoing conclusions appeared to develop at least in 
part during the evening, presumably they may be modified by further 
reflection of the PM between now and Monday or Tuesday. 


I]. Upon arrival at No. 10 at 8:15 was ushered into the Cabinet 
room where the PM and the Foreign Minister were seated with various 
papers in front of them. | suggested at once that | would wait outside 
until they were finished and then join them for dinner. The PM said 
no, they wished to begin talking with me and their first question was 
with regard to the Reuters ticker on the President's press conference, ‘ 
and whether it meant that the U.S. had changed its position from what 
the U.K. had been advised in the consultations during the past three 
weeks. | responded that | felt confident that if there had been any 
change I would have been advised prior to the press conference; that | 
believed the full text of the press conference would make it clear the 
temporary suspension of testing was interrelated to other matters; and 
that | would advise them further tomorrow. 


‘Source: Department of State, Central Files, 330.13/6-2057. Secret; Priority; Limit 
Distribution. A copy of this telegram is initialed “DE” in the President's handwriting. 
(Eisenhower Library, Whitman File, Dulles-Herter Series) 

* Telegrams 6989, June 20, and 7111, June 19, are not printed. (Department of State, 
Central Files, 330.13/6-1557 and 101/6-1957, respectively) 

’ Supra 

*For the President's remarks on disarmament at his news conference on June 19, 
see Public Papers of the Presidents of the United States: Dwight D. Eisenhower, 1957, pp 
470, 472, and 476-479 
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(1) The Prime Minister then referred to his visit that noon with 
Anthony Eden and proceeded to speak for 10 or 15 minutes in an 
apparently depressed mood of the burdens and cares of public office, 
of the problems of the U.K., of the incessant questioning in Commons, 
of Ernest Bevin’s death in office, ° of Cripps breaking in office,* and of 
the necessity of at least three more months of recuperation before Sir 
Anthony would have sufficient vitality to do any work, but concluded 
that Sir Anthony was relaxed and that while he did not expect to live 
long, the PM had endeavored to cheer him up in that he might now 
live a long time. 

(2) | endeavored to make some counter balancing contribution to 
this part of the conversation on a more cheerful perspective for the 
U.K., for free countries generally, and for men in public office. 


(3) The PM then turned specifically to the disarmament subject, 
referred in passing to the fact that Selwyn Lloyd had seen Zorin for 
two and a half hours that afternoon, and then said that the PM would 
never sign an agreement which would permanently relegate the U.K. 
to a third rate stature as a power without nuclear weapons; his succes- 
sor might do so, but he would not. 


(4) I responded that U.S. policy contemplated no such situation 
and neither did any other proposal in the subcomite from any Govt. 
He rejoined that if nuclear testing were stopped tonight and if no 
outside source of fissionable material for the U.K. was found, he would 
stop the U.K. nuclear weapons program because it would not be suffi- 
ciently substantial to be worth the expense. 


(5) I responded that the U.S. policy had at no time contemplated 
that nuclear testing would be stopped tonight; that a temporary sus- 
pension would only begin upon the ratification of a treaty with other 
important related matters and such negotiation and ratification of the 
treaty could not possibly take piace sooner than one year; that any cut- 
off of fissionable material would be at least two years off; that it was 
my understanding that they had very successful nuclear tests; that 
they were highly competent in the nuclear weapons field; that they 
already had substantial quantities of fissionable material, that their 
production was going up rapidly; that the U.S. had always contem- 
plated there would be three nuclear powers, and this was clearly 
verified by the fact that from the beginning the U.S. discussion of the 
problem of spreading nuclear weapons had been labelled by the U.S. 
as the “fourth country problem” which was self-evident in relation- 
ship to the U.K. as the third nuclear weapons power. 


* Ernest Bevin, British Foreign Secretary, 1945-1951 
* Sir Stafford Cripps, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 1947-1950 
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(6) Lioyd confirmed that the U.S. had always spoken of “fourth 
country problem” and that it had always been evident that the U.K. 
was contemplated to be the third nuclear weapons power. The PM 
then reiterated that he had just looked at the production figures that 
day and if testing and production stopped tonight he would stop the 
U.K. weapons program as not being substantial enough to justify the 
expense. | explained again that immediate cut-off was not now nor 
had it ever been contemplated; that the negotiation and ratification of 
a treaty would be at least a year and the installation of inspection at 
least a year after that. The PM asked if | was sure that the President's 
press conference did not indicate a forthwith temporary suspension of 
testing, as if this was the U.S. position, he could not hold the House of 
Commons for the essential kiloton tests this autumn for the U.K. I 
stated again that | was confident that the full text of the President's 
press conference would show that U.S. policy had not been changed. 

(7) The PM then said that the McMahon Act’ which had cut off 
the U.K. from the U.S. in the nuclear weapons field had been an act 
which deeply split the U.S. and the U.K. in a manner harmful to both 
countries and to the Free World. He spoke at length on this subject 
and seemed to be reflecting his talk with Sir Anthony Eden that day. 
He said a U.S. sergeant sits in the U.K. with a small box and the U.K. 
must spend millions of pounds to learn independently what is in the 
box. 

(8) I stated that I had no authority to take up with him the 
questions of fissionable material or of know-how, and that | was aware 
that he had a letter from the Secretary of State that day on this subject. 
He said he would take a few days’ time to study the letter and to 
review the situation before he replied to the letter, and he acknow!l- 
edged recognition that I did not have negotiating power on this sub- 
ject. 

(9) He then asked what position the U.K. would be in if the USSR 
accepted a cut-off, if the President recommended some fissionable 
material but if Congress turned it down. | stated that he should have 
confidence in the entire matter in the President and Secretary Dulles, 
that he would find that in vital matters, Congress would follow the 
leadership of the President and the Secretary of State when the Presi- 
dent and Secretary concluded the manner and time of acting in an 
important situation. | told him for example of the reports in the British 
newspapers that the Senate would defeat the President on the [AEA 
status, whereas | was confident the Senate would ratify the treaty with 
more than a two to one vote. * 


” Atomic Energy Act of 1946 
* Regarding Senate consent to the [AEA treaty, see Document 243 
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(10) The PM then asked a series of questions on the manner in 
which the new U.S. policy would work if the Soviet accepted it and 
began to exact affirmative reactions to the importance of opening up 
the Soviet; to increasing safeguards against surprise attack; to avoiding 
miscalculations or incidents which expanded into war. He asked a 
series of elementary questions which | carefully answered in accord- 

(11) He then asked Lloyd for the drafts of the Four Power answer 
to the Soviet (Embtel 7065, USDel No. 309°) and it soon became 


apparent that the PM and the Foreign Secretary had personally 
worked over these drafts at some length. The PM commented that he 


thought it was a good paper, that they would have a few clauses they 
would like changed in slight degree, but that he believed he would 
recommend it to Cabinet on Monday. 

(12) He then commented that perhaps he could delay the com- 
mons questions by asking their reference to the new Canadian Govt 
and providing time for that govt to review disarmament policy. Lloyd 
concurred but interjected on the importance of not delaying the USSR 
too long or not delaying too long for their own U.K. public opinion. 

(13) The PM agreed in response to my comment that NATO 
should be advised before the Four Power paper is tabled, and Lloyd 
interjected that individual NATO nations should not be given a veto 
over the Four Power work in the subcomite. 

(14) It was then after 11 o'clock and with the PM repeating reluc- 
tance to conclude the discussion, and accompanying me to the door 
expressing appreciation of the thorough discussion and a conclusion 
that our two countries should stand together on this very important 
policy of this age. The talk ended. 


Comment: | am not certain whether his extreme statements about 
the weak and poor condition of the U.K. were for purposes of exciting 
my sympathy in reporting to my govt, or whether they reflected his 
own worry and uncertainty. | also am not certain whether his con- 
structive conclusions in fact were developed during the three hours, or 
whether they had been previously reached and were simply reviewed 
through this discussion process. If it is the former, presumably subse- 
quent reflections of the PM or discussion with other Cabinet members 
may change his tentative conclusions. 


Whitney 


* The Western draft working paper on the suspension of nuclear tests is contained in 
telegram 7065 from London, june 18. (Department of State, Central Piles, 330.13/ 
6- 1857) This working paper introduced after minor stylistic changes in the Subcommit 
tee of the U.N. Disarmament Commission on july 2 (U.N. doc DC/SC.1/59), is printed 
in Documents on Disarmament, 1945-1959. vol. Il, pp. 802-803 
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24. Memorandum of a Conversation Between the Secretary of 
State and the British Ambassador (Caccia), Secretary 
Dulles’ Residence, Washington, June 23, 1957, 10 a.m.’ 


| learned through Mr. Murphy that the British Ambassador was 
leaving at noon for England. Accordingly, | asked him to call to see me 
with reference to Mr. Macmillan’s suggestion in his message (delivered 
to the Department on June 21°) that he might like to come over and 
talk with the President and me about certain aspects of the disarma- 
ment matter. 

I said that Stassen was optimistic which was a good quality in a 
negotiator on this subject. However, the President and | did not fully 
share his optimism as to timing and | felt that probably a very consid- 
erable amount of time would elapse before it was ascertained, if at all, 
that the Soviets would accept a cut-off date and would accept ade- 
quate inspection to supervise this as well as a temporary suspension of 
nuclear testing. 

I pointed out that a meeting on disarmament between Mr. Mac- 
millan and the President would cause tremendous speculation and a 
feeling that important action was imminent and it would require full 
explanation to the French and the Germans; also probably to the 
Congress and to the public. | said that Chancellor Adenauer was in a 
particularly sensitive position as a result of the pending elections. | 
added that if a talk at this juncture seemed important, it might be 
better for me to come over as | could readily give as a reason the 
desirability of my attending one of the NATO meetings and that would 
afford me an opportunity to talk with Mr. Macmillan either in Paris or 
in London. 


Sir Harold said that he did not have the impression that the Prime 
Minister desired any early meeting, but merely wanted to be sure that 
there could be a meeting if it seemed that the progress being made 
made such a meeting important from the standpoint of the United 
Kingdom 


I then dictated, in the presence of Sir Harold, a message to the 
Prime Minister which Sir Harold felt was appropriate to the present 
situation. ’ He said he would report more fully personally 


[Here follows a paragraph regarding Pakistan. | 





‘Source Exsenhower Library, Dulles Papers, General Memoranda of Conversation 


Persona! and Private Drafted by Dulles 
Not printed (/bnd Whitman File, Dulles-Herter Series) 
’ See infra 
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(Following the departure of Sir Harold Caccia I read to the Presi- 
dent at Gettysburg the text of my proposed message to Harold Mac- 
millan. The President suggested one slight change of language which |! 
made and | then arranged to have the cable dispatched through the 
American Embassy at London.) 


JFD 





247. Telegram From the Department of State to the Embassy in 
the United Kingdom’ 


Washington, June 23, 1957—2:17 p.m. 


9024. Eyes only Ambassador from Secretary. Please deliver fol- 
lowing personal message from me to Prime Minister. 

“Dear Harold: | have your message with its suggestion of a possi- 
ble talk here by you with the President and myself with respect to the 
impact upon the UK of a nuclear weapons cut-off date.’ I have talked 
to the President about this.’ Both he and I are of course always 
anxious to talk with you and we wish that we could do so more often. 
However, we do not yet seem to have invented a way to have informal 
talks without may complications. If you could make this invention, 
the President would be most happy.‘ As it is, we have to think hard 
about the reactions of the French and Germans and also of what 
explanations to give to the public and to our Congress. 

Of course we do not think of these complications as encroaching 
in the slightest on our plan, indeed our strong desire, to talk together 
about this matter whenever and as soon as it becomes relevant. Per- 
haps however the right time has not yet arrived, as neither the Presi- 
dent nor | in fact consider that matters are taoving so fast as to indicate 
there will be soon any firm, and sufficiently meticulous, agreement 
with the Russians. 


‘Source: Department of State, Central Files, 611.4112/6-2357. Secret; Priority 
Drafted and approved by Dulles Cleared by Beam 

’ Not printed. (Eisenhower Library, Whitman File, Dulles—Herter Series) 

‘A memorandum of Dulles’ telephone conversation with the President, june 23, 
12:30 p.m., in which Dulles read and explained to the President his draft cable to 
Macmillan, is not printed. (/bid., Dulles Papers, White House poy oe Conversations) 

* According to the telephone conversation cited in footnote 3 above. “The Sec said 
he would put into the cable a sentence about not being able to have talks be casual as 
they should be and if a way could be thought of that would be fine.” This sentence in 
this message is presumably the one Dulles added to his draft 
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I have talked this matter over very fully with Harold Caccia this 
morning (Sunday)° as he leaves for London and he will give you more 
intimately our thinking. 

Faithfully yours, Foster.” 

Dulles 


* See supra. 





248. Memorandum of a Conference With the President, White 
House, Washington, June 24, 1957, 9 a.m.’ 


OTHERS PRESENT 


Adrmura! Strauss 

Dr. Ernest O. Lawrence 
Dr. Mark M. Mills? 
Dr. Edward Teller ’ 


General Goodpaster 


Admiral Strauss reviewed public statements that have been made 
regarding fall-out from large weapons, including a recent statement on 
the progress being made in developing “clean” weapons* ... . 

Dr. Teller said that we have been seeking to develop tactical 
weapons, easily packaged, which could be used for the defense of our 
allies and for air defense . . . . While any estimate of time required 
to achieve this is extremely uncertain, he thought that a matter of six 
or seven years would be the best probability. . . . It cannot be done 
simply on the basis of theory and calculation. Some tests must be 
conducted as experiments, the results of which would guide further 
work ... . Hesaid we can easily demonstrate . . . . 

Dr. Lawrence said it would be wonderful to have a United Na- 
tions team attend our tests, and the President strongly agreed ... . 

Dr. Teller then went on to say that, in the last month, we have 
started some thinking on how to use atomic explosions for peaceful 
purposes. Examples of such use cited at this point and later in the 


‘Source: Eisenhower Library, Whitman Pile, DDE Diaries. Top Secret. Drafted by 
Goodpaster 

* Head of the Theoretical Division, University of California Radiation Laboratory 

’ Physicist and Associate Director, University of California Radiation Laboratory 

* Presumably a reference to the President's “recent statement” on fallout at his 
news conference, june 5, printed in Public Papers of the Presidents of the United States 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, 1957, pp. 429-430. See also ibid, pp. 434-435 and 443-444 
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meeting included the use of . . . thermonuclear weapons in deep, 
large cavities (perhaps lined with steel) filled with water to produce 
steam, to break up taconite ore, to release oil from oil strata, to cut 
through large earth barriers and modify the flow of rivers .. . . 

The President said that no one could oppose the development 
program they had described. We are, however, up against an ex- 
tremely difficult world opinion situation and he did not think that the 
United States could permit itself to be “crucified on a cross of atoms,” 
so to speak. He added that the proposals for stopping testing are in the 
context of stopping war. We have not thought of stopping tests with- 
out some kind of package deal. 

. . . Dr. Teller said that he did not think an agreement to stop 
tests could be policed with certainty. 

The President returned to the question of world opinion, saying 
that we are witnessing not only intense Soviet propaganda but an 
actual division of American opinion and other opinion as to the harm- 
ful effects of testing. He asked if we could not find the places where 
weapons and instruments for tests were being made. . . . 

Admiral Strauss returned to the President's question as to what 
would be the best line to follow in these circumstances, and suggested 
that the President might invite UN observers to be present at the next 
Pacific tests, and invite them to prepare instrumentation and monitor 
the resulting radioactivity (through use of rockets) to show how low it 
is. The President asked if we could say that there would be no possible 
harm to humanity in general from the tests. He was told that we can 
say this is essentially correct, although there may be some miniscule 
effects—extremely low in relation, for example, to the difference in 
radioactive exposure of people at sea level as against people at the 
elevation of Denver, Colorado. 

Dr. Teller commented, in reference to discussion of Dr. Pauling’s 
recent statement, ° that there are 5,000 scientists on the Berkeley Cam- 
pus and only 27 of them signed his statement. This 27 included no 
biologists and no physicists engaged in atomic studies. 

The President recognized that the Pauling comment may be quite 
invalid but he said that so many nations and people are reading in the 
press these fearsome and horrible reports that they are having a sub- 
stantial result. All present stressed the need to clarify this matter 
publicly. The President said he thought he could do this at his next 
press conference, if he were asked a question such as “Why has the 
United States declined to join unreservedly in a banning of tests?” * 


ng this statement on the radiological hazards associated with nuclear test 
ing, see The New York Times, june 4, p. 17, and June 12, p. 6 

* For Eisenhower's comments on nuclear testing at his next mews conference, june 
26, see Public Papers of the Presidents of the United States: Dwight D. Ersenhower, 1957, pp 
497-499, 500-501, and 504-505 
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. . - He could say that we invited the UN to put in instruments to 
verify this. Dr. Lawrence said there should be no implication that the 
testing that has been, and is now being, conducted will have any 
appreciable adverse effect . 

The Pesident exunetted Get puters in Ge lena em we aay 
want . . . to turn over our techniques to him. The scientists thought 
(and commented to me after the meeting) that our weapons incorpo- 
rate other technological advances of great value that we do not wish to 
give to the Soviets. 

Dr. Teller said he has had a great deal of concern as to the 
situation that might exist if the Soviets secretly were to continue test- 
ing and developing .. . bombs and peaceful uses of . . . atomic 
explosions while we, having stopped our tests, are left only with . 
weapons which we are inhibited through world opinion from using. 


G 
Brigadier General, USA 





249. Memorandum From the Senior Member, National Security 
Council Special Staff (Smith), to the President's 
Assistant for National Security Affairs (Cutler) ’ 


Washington, June 26, 1957 


1. The information which was given to the President on June 24 
by Admiral Strauss and three ranking nuclear scientists, Drs. Law- 
rence, Mills and Teller, reopens the issue of nuclear testing, in my 
opinion, from both a technical and a moral point of view. * 


2. The scientists, summarizing the knowledge gained primarily 
within the last 30 days, made two crucial statements: 


a. 

b. An agreement to stop tests cannot be policed with certainty, a 
reversal of an earlier view which was necessitated by recent experi- 
ments with “the deep cavity technique” of using thermonuclear 


explosions for peaceful purposes 





' Source Essenhower Library, Project Clean Up, Disarmament— Tests. Top Secret 
’ See supra 
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3. The scientists raised the moral issue of the use of nuclear 
weapons in the following way: 

a. If we know how to make . . . weapons, but fail to do so and 
to convert existing weapons into . . . ones, then the use of dirty 


wnngens se teas WES 50 8 eens 
fete pom to our tests and the Soviets 
face a situation in eee would 
= am i we. «; while the " Union 
it is possible to add materials _ ee Seer 
radioactive fall-out. 


c. In the long run it might be advantageous for us to know that all 


4. Our present position on first phase of disarmament (June 11 
policy statement’ ) states in paragraph 8 that, as part of a package 
deal, we will agree to refrain from nuclear tests for 12 months after the 
effective date of an arms agreement, upon the condition that the 
parties to the agreement cooperate in setting up an effective interna- 
tional arrangement to monitor tests. This position, in substance, has 
been made known to our allies, the Soviet representative and to the 
public in general. 

5. The President told the scientists that our proposals for stopping 
tests are in the context of stopping war, that we have no thought of 
stopping tests without some kind of package deal. The President vol- 
unteered, at his next press conference if he were asked, to explain that 
we declined to join in unreservedly abandoning tests because our tests 
are projected to clean up weapons and thus protect civilians in the 
event of war. 

6. The situation thus created is as follows: 


a. The scientists wish to continue testing for 6 to 7 years. 


b. The Presiden ES Se CESS EEE oF 
world opinion, is thinking in terms of halting testing in return for real 
control of nuclear weapons. 

c. Mr. Stassen is in London offering a suspension of tests to the 
Russians in return for their taking limited steps toward future control 
of nuclear weapons. 


7. Several alternatives, none of them easy, present themselves. 


a. We could frankly explain the new situation, the advantages of 
clean bombs, continue our testing and let those who would criticize 
continue to do so 

b. We can continue our present position in London and take the 


risk that the conditions attached to our t to suspend tests will 
be unacceptable to che Russlene—thevelene no suspension would take 


* Document 237 
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and instruct him to so the negotiations that Soviet acceptance 
would be remote. 


8. The over-all implications of what the scientists have told the 
President are very disturbing. Their judgment that no policing of nu- 
Gear tests can be relied upon must be accepted. The risks involved in 
illegal and undetected Soviet testing were considered by the scientists 
to be very serious. The scientists obviously would wish to continue 
testing for professional reasons. In addition, there may be an uncon- 
scious desire to reduce the horror of nuclear weapons which they are 
responsible in large part for creating. Any attempt to insure that only 
clean weapons were in the hands of the nuclear powers appears im- 
possible in the light of the fact that it is a simple operation, apparently, 
to convert ... weapons into ... ones. Moral restraints which 
would bear on our use of weapons would certainly not apply to the 
Soviet Union if an advantage could be gained by them in using dirty 
weapons. As knowledge spreads ... . In the talks leading up to a 
decision on our offer to suspend nuclear tests, few of these problems, 
as far as | know, were discussed 


Recommendation 


Admiral Strauss should be given an opportunity to present the 
case against suspension of tests to the same group which made the 
decisions now embodied in the June 11 paper. Discussion of this 
crucial issue would be facilitated if the Chairman of the AEC were 
asked to prepare a short discussion paper of the reasons against a 
suspension of tests. Adequate staffing of this paper prior to a discus- 
sion in the presence of the President would result in information 
which is not now generally known to those officials dealing with 
disarmament 


Bromley 


11:30 a.m.‘ 


PS. The President's press conference statement (attached)’ have 
overtaken some of the above information. The policy issue remains. 


BKS 





* The time and the following postscrpt have been added in handwriting 

* The President's press conference statement. june 26. is not attached to the source 
text, but is printed in Public Papers of the Presidents of the United States: Dwight D 
Eisenhower, 1957. pp 498-499 
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250. Telegram From the Department of State to the Embassy in 
the United Kingdom 


Washington, June 26, 1957—6-58 p_m. 


9159. Deliver following message from President to Prime Minister 
Macmil'an. * Confirm date ard time delivery, ’ 

“June 26, 1957. 

Dear Harold: | am delighted that you are prepared to join with us 
in putting forward in the Disarmament Subcommittee the proposals 
and Canadian colleagues in London. We hope that this will pave the 
way for rapid progress in the Subcommittee. 


Your concern about the possible effect on your nuclear position of 
the putting into effect of a program such as we propose is fully under- 
stood. | am, of course, happy to reaffirm the agreement which was 
reached in the exchange of letters between Harold Stassen and Com- 


mander Noble last February and March. Your willingness to go along 
with our proposals in this respect will, | hope, be a significant step 
looking to increasing world security. Certainly, it will show the world 
our good intentions. Whether or not the Soviets will respond by ac- 
cepting either the basic concept, o; an adequate inspection system to 
support it, is, | fear, quite problematic. But we shall see. 

As ever, ike E” 


Observe Presidential handling. 
Dulles 


‘ Source: Department of State, Central Piles, 330.13,/6-2657. Secret; Priority; Presi 
dernal Handling 

? A suggested draft of this letter, which was attached to a covenng note fromm Dulles 
to Eisenhower. june 26, is identical to the message below (Eisenhower Library. Whit 
man File International File) 

* According to telegram 7343 from London, June 27. the President's message was 
delivered to Macmillan 's office om June 27 at 1:05 am (London time) 
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251. Letter From the President's Special Assistant (Stassen) to 
the President’ 


London, July 1, 1957. 


My Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: May I express to you my deep apprecia- 
tion for your thoughtful and generous comments in your recent press 
conference regarding my work here.’ Your remarks strengthened my 
hand during one of the more sensitive and crucial phases of this 
complex negotiation. 

A very substantial and continually growing support has now been 
firmly enlisted among the Western and free world countries for the 
major portions of the policies which you decided on May 25. This has 
been done in accordance with the effective and welcome instructions 
from Secretary Dulles, and through the coordinated endeavor of the 
entire U.S. Delegation working as a team. Other free world states are 
increasingly concluding after study that the U.S. program will enhance 
the prospects of a lasting peace. 

Your June 26th letter to Prime Minister Macmillan’ brought about 
a firm UK decision to move with us. The new Canadian Prime Minis- 
ter, * who I had first met in 1948, invited me to talk with him while he 
was here for the Commonwealth Conference and | believe that when 
he returns to his new Cabinet in Ottawa they will support the “open 
sky” proposals. France has taken the initiative on a European-Russian 
aerial inspection zone, and has held firm in general support of U.S. 
policies notwithstanding some efforts internally to persuade the new 
Prime Minister to shift. An extended conference with the NATO Coun- 
cil on Saturday, June 29,° with the backing of Canada, France, and the 
UK, has aeneared to clear the way for NATO Council approval. For- 
eign Ministe: Jientano of the Federal Republic of Germany took a 
much more affirmative position in a closed meeting of the Bundestag 
Foreign Affairs Committee on June 28, and the German press is begin- 
ning to reflect a different tone. General Norstad has presented a 
thoughtful and constructive summary of views to the NATO Council.” 

New obstacles may arise, or some of the barriers that are now 
being lowered may suddenly stiffen, but as of today it looks as if, with 
free world backing, we are entering the phase of careful anid thorough 

' Source: Eisenhower Library, Whitman File, Administration Series, Stassen. Secret. 

? Reference is presutnably to Eisenhower's remarks about Stassen at his press con- 
ference on June 19, printed in Public Papers of the Presidents of the United States: Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, 1957, pp. 470-471. 

* See supra. 

* john George Diefenbaker 

* A detailed account of this NAC meeting was transmitted in Polto circular 25 from 


Paris, June 29. (Department of State, Central Files, 330.13/6-2957) 
* Not found in Department of State files. 
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formal presentation to the USSR. I will not endeavor to anticipate their 
response. | see no reason to be either optimistic or pessimistic but 
every reason to be persistent and particular. The U.S. Delegation is 
attempting to be ready for each of the alternative possible Soviet 
reactions to each major point. 

You have my assurance of my continued concentrated and careful 
endeavor to consummate your policies, moving in accordance with the 
instructions of Secretary Dulles. 

Sincere best wishes to Mrs. Eisenhower and to you, and the hope 
that the congressional session closes with reasonable success, and that 
a more restful autumn will follow. 

Sincerely, 





252. Letter From the Secretary of Defense (Wilson) to the 
Secretary of State’ 


Washington, July 1, 1957. 


Dear Foster: On 12 June 1957, Mr. Stassen called on Mr. 
Quarles’ and stated he felt it would be very helpful if we could place 
in his hands a U.S. proposed list of equipment to be deactivated 
concurrently with the first stage reduction of forces, as set forth in 
paragraph 11(b) of the U.S. Position on the First Phase of Disarma- 
ment.’ He confirmed this request in his cable from London (7050) 
dated 18 June 1957.* The Joint Chiefs of Staff have developed a list of 
armaments* which they would propose be placed in storage in con- 
nection with a force level reduction to 2.5 million. This list, together 
with the views and recommendations of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, with 
which I am in general agreement, are attached in the enclosure hereto. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff have serious concern regarding a prema- 
ture disclosure of the list. They recommend, and I agree, that the list 
should not be introduced into the Disarmament Sub-Committee until 
such time as progress in the negotiations of other crucial items war- 
rants such action. In this connection, it is noted that Mr. Stassen 


Source: Department of State, Central Files, 600.0012/7-157. Top Secret. 

? No record of this conversation has been found in Department of State files 
* Document 237. 

* Not printed. (Department of State, Central Files, 330.13/6-1857) 

* This list, an appendix attached to the enclosure, is not printed. 
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reported on 26 June (London cable 7285°) that the current discussion 
is directed toward the principle of such lists in a first step, and does not 
involve at this time any exchange of actual lists. 

The list of equipment submitted herewith is tentative in nature 
and is designed for discussion and coordination with our principal 
allies. The Department of Defense would expect to be kept advised of 
the progress and results of such consultations, and be afforded an 
opportunity to revise the list, if this appears to be indicated, before it is 
introduced in the negotiations. Similarly, after the lists have been 
exchanged in the Sub-Committee the U.S. delegate should, of course, 
make no agreement as to the final lists to be adopted until they have 
been reviewed by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

The relative advantages and disadvantages of the Western Four 
presenting their lists of equipment of the Soviets first (as Mr. Zorin has 
suggested) and of a simultaneous presentation of all lists in the Sub- 
Committee have been weighed. It is our view that the latter procedure 
should be followed. For this reason, there should be no disclosure to 
the Soviet delegate of the nature or content of the U.S. list of equip- 
ment until the formal and simultaneous exchange takes place. 

Because of their concern regarding the consequences, both at 
home and abroad, of a premature disclosure of the list of equipment 
they have submitted, the Joint Chiefs of Staff have requested that it 
not be forwarded to Mr. Stassen for discussion with our allies until 
such time as we deem it appropriate. I would suggest, therefore, that 
we consult and arrive at a mutual determination as to the propitious 
time to take this action. ’ 

Sincerely yours, 


C.E. Wilson 





* Not printed. (Department of State, Central Files, 330.13/6-2657) 

’ In a letter to Stassen, July 3, Dulles attached the enclosure (including the list of 
armaments) printed below and asked for Stassen’s comments on it as to timing and 
tactics. Dulles said it should not be discussed with US. allies and in fact should not 
become known: that he had such a paper. (/bid., 600.0012/7-157) 
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[Enclosure] 


Memorandum From the Joint Chiefs of Staff to the 
Secretary of Defense (Wilson) 





Washington, June 27, 1957. 


SUBJECT 
Disarmament Planning (U) 
a 


1. In response to 
Deputy Secretary of Defense, subject as 
Staff have developed a tentative list of armaments which 
placed in storage in connection with a force level reduction to 2.5 
million as set forth in paragraph 11 b of the U.S. Position on First 
Phase of Disarmament. 

2. The Joint Chiefs of Staff question the advisability of introducing 
any list of armaments into the current disarmament negotiations at the 
present time. There are many critical unresolved issues still before the 
conference. The matter of determining specific quantities of designated 
armaments to be deposited in internationally supervised storage de- 
pots should be among the last issues to be introduced in the present 
disarmament negotiations, and such introduction should be dependent 
upon previous agreement upon other crucial items in the U.S. Position 
on First Phase of Disarmament approved by the President on 12 June 
1957. In any event, the initial list of armaments proposed by the 
United States should be presented first to the western members of the 
Disarmament Subcommittee for thorough discussion and coordination 
of lists. In this connection, the Joint Chiefs of Staff have considerable 
misgivings with respect to the effect of a premature disclosure of such 
a U.S. list. During the process of coordination of arrmaments lists with 
our Allies, the Joint Chiefs of Staff would expect to be kept fully 
informed of the Status of Allied consultations. Until the results of 
these consultations have been reviewed by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, no 
U.S. list should be discussed with or given to the Soviets either on a 
formal or informal basis. 

3. After determination to exchange a list of armaments, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff urge strongly that the list by the United States be 
presented to the Soviet Delegate only with a simultaneous presenta- 
tion by the Soviet Delegate to the United States Delegate of a similar 
list. The U.S. Delegate should make it clear that the list proposed by 
the United States is being submitted only for the purpose of negotiat- 


* Top Secret. 
* Quarles’ memorandum on disarmament planning, June 20, has not been found in 
Department of State files 
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ing a mutually agreed list to be incorporated in any agreement. The 
Department of Defense should ask the Department of State to empha- 
size to the U.S. Delegate that any mutually agreed list should be 
provisional in nature, pending review by the Department of Defense 
and the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

4. The numbers of armaments in the tentative list prepared by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff bear only a general relation to a reduction in 
manpower from 2.8 million to 2.5 million. In order to provide a list 
indicative of a general order of magnitude, the reduction of approxi- 
mately 300,000 men from the Services was apportioned in direct rela- 
tion to each Service's present strength. This theoretical apportionment 
of the overall personne! reduction and the resultant list should be 
recognized as being only a rough approximation and must not be 
constructed as a final solution to the problem. Any list of arnaments 
actually to be placed in storage would, of necessity, be based upon the 
actual force structure existing at that time and would have to reflect 
appropriate consideration of specific agreements reached and of the 
list provided by the USSR. In addition, a meaningful list of armaments 
to be stored can be reasonably determined only when the timing of 
such action can be predicted with considerable certainty. The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, in finalizing such a list, would retain those armaments 
required to insure the maximum offensive and defensive capabilities of 
those forces allowed under the terms of any agreement reached, and 
would expect the USSR to do the same. 


5. For the foregoing reasons, the Joint Chiefs of Staff strongly urge 
that the provisional list of armaments provided herewith not be for- 
warded to Mi. Stassen until such time as determined propitious by the 
Secretary of State and Secretary of Defense. 


6. The Joint Chiefs of Staff believe Mr. Stassen’s query, concern- 
ing the dosing of U.S. bases in the European area, refers to a proposal 
to close four fighter bases in England. This action has been held in 
abeyance at the request of SACEUR, pending completion of his disper- 
sal requirements. If action of this kind is planned later, Mr. Stassen 
could be advised by the Secretary of Defense. 

7. The Joint Chiefs of Staff recommend that the foregoing form 
the basis of your reply to the Secretary of State. 


For the Joint Chiefs of Staff: 


Arthur Radford * 
Chairman 


” Printed from a copy that bears this typed signature 
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253. Telegram From the Department of State to the Embassy in 
the United Kingdom’ 





Washington, July 1, 1957—1:26 p.m. 


4. Eyes Only for Stassen from Secretary. We are sending you 
paraphrase of memorandum of conference of June 24, 1957, with the 


President of Strauss, Lawrence, Mills, and Teller.’ You should know 
that this conversation made deep impression on President and that 
since then he has had serious mental reservations as to the correctness 
of our proposal to suspend testing. 

You should also know that at the meeting which we had with the 
Disarmament Subcommittee of the Foreign Relations Committee,’ 
Cole and Durham being also present, there was considerable skepti- 
cism both as to the wisdom of suspending testing and as to the practi- 
cability of having an inspection system which could not be evaded by 
the Russians. 

I think you should know this as background to your thinking and 
because it emphasizes that this is an area where I do not think that any 
concessions can be made or the impression given that the kind of 
inspection required is simple and can be necessarily remote. 

The scientists mentioned have been talking along the same lines 
to the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy and to some other Senators 
on the Subcommittee. 

The situation is developing here in a way which suggests that it 
may be desirable for me to make a full scale half-hour talk outlining 
and explaining our basic position on disarmament. I would like your 
views about this both as to the doing it at all and if so the date which 
would fit in with your operations. 

Then Lyndon Johnson has not yet been willing to name any 
Democratic Senators to specialize on disarmament and perhaps go to 
London. He has indicated he would do so only if we formally told him 
that such a trip to London was called for.‘ This we are reluctant to do 
because in fact the matter can be followed and studied very much from 


' Source: Eisenhower Library, Whitman File, Administration Series. Secret; Priority; 
Eyes Only. Drafted by Dulles 

* Document 248. 

* Duiles briefed the Disarmament Subcommittee of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee on June 27. For text, see Executive Sessions of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee (Historical Series), vol. IX, pp. 701-730 

* In identical letters to Senators Knowland and Johnson, June 21, Dulles suggested 


“the desirability of obtaining closer Senatorial participation,” and he added: “While it is 
my judgment that it would be premature at this time for Senators to join the Delegation 
at London, I hope that it will be possible for some of the designated Senators to 
icipate in these talks if that becomes desirable (Department of State, Central Files, 
30.13/6-2157) Memoranda of telephone conversations from Knowland to Dulles, June 
24 at 5:03 p.m., and from Dulles to Mansfield, June 25 at 8:55 a.m., conveyed Johnson's 


Continued 
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here just as the President and I are doing it, and the trip to London is 
more for atmosphere and background than for substance of policy. 
However any views you have on this point will be welcome. 


Dulles 


reaction on the matter. (Eisenhower Library, Dulles Papers, General Telephone Conver- 
sahons) 





254. Telegram From the Embassy in the United Kingdom to the 
Department of State’ 


London, July 2, 1957—noon. 


36. Eyes only for the Secretary from Stassen. Please deliver to the 


Secretary personally 9 a.m., July 2nd. 

1. Acknowledging your Deptel 04 of July Ist.’ Will look forward 
to receiving memorandum of conference, and in the meantime on a 
basis of surmise from the public statements which I have seen, | send 
this immediate comment for your consideration and, if you so decide, 
for the information of the President and others. 

2. It would appear that perhaps some parts of the inseparable 
facts have not been explained in full to the President and to the 
Senators. 

3. It has always been contemplated in our US studies and recom- 
mendations that nuclear research would go on and that the testing of 
nuclear reactions which would have a non-military and peaceful use, 
. . . would go on under international agreemeni and observation. 

G ce 

5. For example, the Anglo-French plan of March 19, 1956° which 
was presented after extensive US work in reorienting Anglo-French 
thinking to the facts of modern developments has under the third 
stage of disarmament, paragraph 1, the followiriy. Para “prohibition, 
under control, of nuclear test explosions for military uses; nuclear 
explosions directed towards the application of atomic energy to peace- 
ful uses may take place under controls, subject to the approval of an 
international scientific committee. Simultaneously, prohibition of 
manufacture of nuclear weapons.” 


' Source: Department of State, Central Files, 611.0012/7-257. Top Secret; Niact 
? Supra. 
’ For text, see Documents on Disarmament, 1945-1959, vol. |, pp. 595-598. 
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6. The US delegation could not under the then US policy join in 
the Anglo-French document because of a number of sections which 
were not in line with US policy. But the USDel since I have been its 
chairman has never made any contrary comment to the sense above 
quoted paragraph. 

7. On the other hand, from a standpoint of arresting world public 
opinion and turning it toward US leadership, it is important that the 
temporary suspension for 10‘ months which I have now advanced 
within the authority of paragraph 8 of the June 11th paper reflecting 
the May 25 decisions should be at this moment in the negotiations a 
focal point for attention without introducing confusing or retracting 
psychology. As you are aware, | have always opposed within the US 
Government establishing this first suspension on any long period such 
as two years. It has always been my view that the US needs complete 
bargaining power during the first year to shape the second step in 
keeping with our own national security and in the light of the most 
up-to-date scientific, military and political information then available. 
This complete power of US decision as to where to go beyond the first 
year, even after 2 treaty is ratified, | have always maintained in the 
negotiations. 

8. You and the President should also know if you are not now 
aware of it that there is also US research going on and testing regard- 
ing methods to make bombs more poisonous, more radioactive, more 
dirty, as well as to make them clean. This research in greater radioac- 
tivity, in my view, should stop if a first step agreement is reached. 
Furthermore, to the best of my information, the Department of De- 
fense has been resisting the refabrication of dirty bombs now in the 
locker which could be made more clean under research proved out 
more than a year ago. 

9. In all Western governments who have recently begun to con- 
sider this matter in seriousness, there is now a growing appreciation of 
the value of safeguards against surprise attack, against incidents get- 
ting out of hand, and against the wide spreading of nuclear weapons 
into multiple and less responsible hands. See Paris Polto 25 on NATO 
council session.’ These values must always be kept in the equation of 
decision on a first step, as» have often and ably pointed out person- 
ally. 

10. It would be my further view that a 30 minute presentation by 
you to the American people would be very desirable. It would carry 
great weight. It would clarify much of the confused thinking. It would 
show that the US is seeking an agreement which will serve our sound 


*The number “1.6” has been deleted and the number “10” has been handwritten 
on the source text 
* Dated June 29, not printed. (Department of State, Central Piles, 330.13/6-2957) 
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national interest, and is doing so on the only basis that is ever feasible 
in this type of international negotiation, and that is to find the ground 
where our national interest coincides with the national interest of 
other nations involved. Such a presentation by you would be helpful 
within the next few days at your discretion. 

11. When I receive the memorandum of the conference | will 
comment further,* but trust you do not mind this immediate and 
preliminary response. 

12. In response to your inquiry regarding the Senators, | believe 
the value of their spending a few days here at an early date is that they 
would give their own concentrated attention to this subject, and it is so 
complex that it requires concentrated, sequential study to thoroughly 
understand the US national interest. It would also reveal to them that 
we are not soft in firm persistent negotiations with the Soviet Union 
and the other Western States. They could then follow the Washington 
end of the cables and consult in the future decisions in Washington 
more intelligently and with a greater sense of participation. 


Whitney 


* No further comment by Stassen on the memorandum of the scentists conference 
with the President has been found in Department of State files 





255. Telegram From the Embassy in the United Kingdom to the 
Department of State’ 


London, July 8, 1957—8 p.m. 


213. USDel Disarmament No. 389. Subject: 132nd Meeting Sub- 
committee, 3:30 p.m., July 8, 1957. Zorin made hour and ten minute 
statement of Soviet position principally reaffirming Soviet recent posi- 
tions, with no new concrete positions, no moves backward, and a 
general statement that Soviet Union firmly convinced that today a real 
possibility of first step agreement could be seen and Soviet Delegation 
was prepared to cooperate in a new formulation on renunciation of use 
linked with a cessation of production. 

Zorin noted Soviet concession to West requirement for controls on 
test suspension but while subcommittee could be on threshold of 


agreement West continued to bar progress by linking test suspension 


‘Source: Department of State, Central Piles, 330.13/7-857. Secret. Repeated to 
Bonn, Paris for Embassy and USRO. Moscow, and Tokyo, and pouched to Ottawa 
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to other elements of partial agreement, particularly cessation of pro- 
duction with its necessarily complicated inspection system. Criticized 
US position for (1) attermpting to legalize nuclear weapons through use 
fiallaiar th sammntah dalle Snead aid viniuiociodin thon 
viding for stationing of atomic weapons in other states and (4) in- 
cluding right to train other nationals in weapons use. 

Zorin criticized Four Power test paper’ for vagueness and failure 
to state length of proposed test suspension. Asked for a test suspen- 
sion for a definite period of time. Queried if US prepared to increase 
suspension period beyond ten months. Said he noted other Western 
lp came ort panel nr wl et 

Zorin throughout indulged in mild propaganda; US nuclear scien- 
tists engaged solely in production and development of nuclear weap- 
ons; spurious effort of US scientists to justify on humanitarian grounds 
desire to continue tests for four to five more years in search for so- 
called clean bomb. 

Element of flexibility in Zorin’s speech in comments to effect that 
(1) Soviet viewed favorably West acceptance of Soviet test suspension 
proposal, although tied to impossible conditions, and (2) Soviet willing 
to continue seek formula for weapons use, but it must “include a 
serious obstacle” to atomic war. 

Western four individually with brief comments reserved judgment 
and five agreed not to meet until Wednesday ’ to allow time for study 
of Soviet statement. 





Whitney 


*The Western powers statement on nuclear test suspension introduced in the 
Subcommittee of the U.N. Disarmament Commission on July 2 (U.N. doc. DC /SC_1/59) 
is printed in Documents on Disarmament, 1945-1959, vol. Il, pp. 802-803 


"July 10 





256. Telegram From the Embassy in the United Kingdom to the 
Department of State’ 


London, July 9/10, 1957—midnight. 


246. USDel disarmament No. 393. Subject: US-USSR Bilateral, 
July 9, 1957, Lancaster House. Highlights: 


‘Source: Department of State, Central Files, 130.13/7-1057. Secret. Repeated to 
Paris for Embassy and USRO. Bonn, and Moscow 
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1. Stassen and USDel met with Zorin and advisors at Lancaster 
House from 5 p.m. until 7 p.m. today, primarily to discuss Soviet 
statement of July 8 in subcommittee’ in response to Zorin request and 
with agreement of Western Four. 

2. Zorin expressed surprise at Western dels reaction to statement 
because everything in statement was already in memo of June 7.’ Just 
as Stassen was placing in record positions which had been explained 
to SowDel on May 31, Soviet Union was placing in record positions 
contained in memo of June 7. In some respects, July 8 statement 
represented advance from June 7 position. 

3. Zorin had impression that positions set forth in Four Power 
joint statement July 2‘ aggravated situation in comparison to May 31 
memo, leading him to believe that US had not succeeded in negotia- 
tions with other Western dels in securing approval of positive posi- 
tions taken on May 31. 

4. Stassen pointed out that in the July 8 statement Zorin had cast 
reflections on motivations of US. Zorin did not answer this point. 

5. In response to Stassen question as to places where July 8 state- 
ment represented progress from june 7 position, Zorin made two 
—. (a) July 8 statement raised possibility of agreement on inspec- 

relating to tests before suspension of tests, thus making 
seuliie lauiae tata thas tan meine Ue caiteemiendi Sea cae 
attention to careful wording of his suggestions that at this juncture the 
powers should at least undertake to exert every effort to secure agree- 
ment on complete prohibition of atomic weapons, etc. (see verbatim 
july 8, page 11.° ) This created basis for future negotiations. 

6. Zorin believed that Four Powers statement represented step 
backwards from May 31 positions for two reasons: (a) In joint state- 
ment suspension of tests is now connected not only with cessation of 
production but also with reduction of armaments (b) Committee of 
Experts to study techniques of controls would delay progress. 

7. Zorin stated that Soviets June 7 represented change in Soviet 
position in response to May 31 memo from US. No further advances 
could be expected until US response to Soviet June 7 memo. 

8. Stassen stated US did not look on Four Power siatement as step 
backward but rather as generalized statement of May 31 positions. 
Likewise, scientific experts would in fact accelerate agreement. Stassen 
asked whether Soviet Union would take positive attitude toward 


meeting of technicians if prior agreement could be reached on length 
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9. Zorin suggested possibility that other Western dels in subcom- 
mittee were lagging behind US and USSR, and suggested possibility of 
further bilateral meetings between Soviets and other Western dels. 
Stassen stated US had no objections. He suggested best way to insure 
positive attitudes from other Western dels would be for Soviet to give 
positive reactions on positions advanced by US. Failure of Soviet 
Union to give such positive responses leads other Western dels to 
question whether Soviet Union might not raise further objections if 
Western dels agreed to US suggestions. During discussion of important 
specific issues, Stassen suggested that Soviet Union formulate new 
wording in connection with use of nuclear weapons. Stassen further 
asked whether US position on cutoff of production fissionable materi- 
als would meet with agreement. 

10. In response to question from Zorin, Stassen expressed view 
that prospects for agreement were good if each of five governments 
were intelligent in its conclusions about its national interests. US pro- 
posals were sound. Zorin at end of meeting suggested that question of 
tests should be decided without connection with other questions but 
that parallel agreements could be made on othe: questions. 

Memorandum of conversation being pouched. * 


Whitney 


* Not found in Department of State files 





257. Telegram From the Embassy in the Soviet Union to the 
Department of State ' 


Moscow, July 12, 1957—5 p.m. 


84. The only subject of interest that developed during my call on 
Gromyko today was disarmament. He said the discussions in London 
were going much too slowly and that although Soviet proposals had 
been put forward on June 7 the U.S. Delegation had responded to 
them only in part and had not dealt with them fundamentally. When | 
stated | had not yet had an opportunity to study the papers in detail 
but had the impression that the problem of inspection and control still 
appeared to be one of the majo. obstacles he observed that the Soviet 


Delegation had accepted one of our suggestions, namely aerial inspec- 


‘Source: Department of State, Central Piles, 330.13/7-1257. Confidential. Re 
peated to London 
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tion, but the American Delegation seemed to have lost interest in this 
plan. He referred specifically to the Soviet proposal concerning aerial 
inspection in Europe and part of Siberia and the US. to which ! 
replied that | understood that we did not consider this proposal was a 
balanced one that was fair to both sides, and | assured him that the 
U.S. continued to be extremely interested in the subject of aerial in- 
spection. In concluding the discussion of this subject | expressed the 
view that it seemed important to make a first step. Gromyko replic’ 
that we must always keep hope but he would not be frank if he did not 
say that the work of the sub-committee seemed to have slowed down 
and was not progressing satisfactorily. Although | opened up the sub- 
ject of the new developments in the Soviet Government’ Gromyko 
did not respond and as this was a formal call | did not press him. 


Thompson ’ 


‘ Regardurg the Sowet announcements of major changes im leaderstap possons in 
the Sowet Governn ont on july 3, see vol. me, p. 142 
‘ Ambassador Liewellyn E presented his credentials on july 16 





258. Memorandum for the File, by the President's 
Assistant for National Security Affairs (Cutler)' 


Washington, July 15, 1957. 


MEETING IN THE STATE DEPARTMENT 
PRESENT 


Dulles, Murphy Bowie Farley and Smith 
Cutler, Lay 

Wilson Radford and Loper 

Strauss Starberd 


The Military Point of View 


1. It is important now to develop the technique of making a very 
large clean bomb by a test which will involve no greater an explosion 
than we have heretofore used in tests. Later the decision can be made 
how many .. . bombs to stockpile. 

2. The military need fora . . . bomb relates to: 


‘Source Eisenhower Library. Sp Asst for Nat Sec Affairs Records, Chronological 
Top Secret 
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(a) hard targets in border areas between friendly and hostile terri- 


(b) the greatly increased projected cost of carrying vehicles; 
___ (c) the veight limits of _ pounds will maw be diminished 
in these new very expensive g vehicles; 

(d) concern over retaining U.S. deterrent capability under a lim- 
ited defense budget and with diminis inished military personnel in view of 
USSR technical understanding of the nuclear art. 


The AEC Point of View 


1. To develop a stockpile of . . . bombs would probably set back 
the current program to develop small clean bombs by one year. 

2. To test the feasibility of a . . . bomb, it is necessary to use an 
explosion something in the range of . . . , no larger than we have 
already tested. 


3. The making of just one such test to ascertain and establish the 
principle and technique would not postpone the . . . bomb program; 
it would be the subsequeni stockpiling that would effect such post- 
ponement. 


State Point of View 


1. Why is it important to make such a test in 1958 when no 
decision has yet been made whether or not to stockpile . . . bombs? 

2. L2velopment for stockpiling of . . . bombs would postpone 
the . . . bomb program (which is a desirable program to go forward 
with despite the Chiefs’ willingness to risk its postponement). 

3. Publicity as to a... 5omb program would reverse the 
world’s understanding gained from the President's statements with 
either very unfortunate repercussions to his prestige and people's be- 
lief that he knows what he is saying. Such publicity could hardly be 
avoided. Questions might be put to the President which he would be 
compelled to answer. 

There is no real difference between deterrence and effectiveness 
(see page two of the July 3 draft).* The criterion is the judgment of the 
Russians as to what we have as an effective weapon which is the true 
deterrent. 

At the conclusion in response to the Secretary of State’s question 
whether the urgency to test the very large clean bomb technique was 
so great as to do it at this time, Strauss pointed out that such a test 
could be made in the 1958 series using a number of . . . less than 
that before used and trying to keep away from using . . . terms. Such 
a test, Strauss said, would establish the principle and technique but the 
test vehicle might not stay within the . . . pound carrying vehicle 





? Not found in the Eisenhower Library or Department of State files. 
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limitation. The single test would not cut down or postpone the 
bomb program. It would be necessary to use a configuration as big as 
. in order to establish the principle. 


Quarles suggested that the important decision now to make was 
to include one test for next year, well within the prior limits of explo- 
siveness, to establish the principle and technique of making a large 
clean bomb. 


The Secretary of State requested the Chairman, AEC, to draft a 
paper which would set forth what might be done by the AEC in 
making such a test in 1958 that would not interfere with other impor- 
tant programs or compromise the position already taken by the Presi- 
dent. ° 


Robert Cutler ‘ 





* Strauss’ paper on this subject has not been found in the Eisenhower Library or 
Department of State files, but the recommendatiors therein were incorporated in a draft 
prepared by the Department of Defense, which served as a first draft for the Report to 
the President. See Document 263. 


* Printed from a copy that bears this typed signature 





259. Telegram From the Embassy in the Federal Republic of 
Germany to the Department of State’ 


Bonn, July 18, 1957—7 p.m. 


203. | had long talks this morning, first with Blankenhorn, later 
with Chancellor. Chancellor is quite exercised over what he regards as 
an unnecessary and unskillful approach suggested in NAC document 
2 (United States Disarmament No. 409’ of which we have no copy 
Bonn) now before NAC for consideration. His views fully stated in 
following aide-mémoire given me today. 


Begin verbatim text. 





‘Source: Department of State, Central Files, 330.13/7-1857. Secret; Prority. Re 
peated to Paris for Embassy and USRO and London 
* Telegram 417 (USDel Disarmament 409) from London, July 16, enumerated the 


approved Western four-power proposals on inspection zones and missiles being sent to 
ATO, (Ibid, 330.13/7-1657) 
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The German Federal Government has no appreherisions in re- 
spect of the principle of an aerial inspection in Europe as part of a first 
phase of disarmament. Nevertheless, the Federal Government is of the 
opinion that such an inspection cannot achieve its objective, namely, 
to offer security against surprise attacks, unless a broad belt of Soviet 
territory is covered by it. If an inspection zone between the 5th degree 
western longitude and the 60th degree eastern longitude should not be 
obtainable, the space contained between the 5th degree eastern longi- 
tude and the 35th degree eastern longitude should be the absolute 
minimum. This ought to be the extreme offer which might be con- 
ceded by the West for a European Zone. 

For some weeks now there has been talk of linking up measures 
of aerial inspection with a ground control. This combination has first 
been submitted as a request to the NATO Council by the standing 
group.’ This combination can also be found in the proposals of the 
Four Western delegations submitted to the NATO Council for consid- 
eration on 16 July and to which the member countries of NATO were 
to have defined their attitude by 22 July. This plan contemplates fixed 
control posts at principal ports, railway junctions, main highways and 
important airfields, as well as ground teams “having an adequate and 
agreed degree of mobility’. It is added that those mobile control teams 
“will be established by agreement anywhere in the territories of the 
states concerned, and without regard to limits of zones of aerial in- 
spection”’. 

The Federal Government has the following apprehensions in re- 
spect of the institution, within the framework of a “first step’, of 
mobile ground controls of the kind proposed: 

1) Such a system is extremely complicated. Preparations for its 
implementation will require a great deal of time, probably years. 

2) It is most improbable that *he Soviets will be prepared to 
recognize such a mobile ground ins’ ection for the entire area of the 
aerial inspection zone. Will they not avail themselves of the possibil- 
ity, suggested in the plan, to request a zone of mobile ground control 
which is substantially smaller than the aerial inspection zone and 
which would be confined approximately to the German Federal Re- 
public, the Soviet-occupied zone of Germany, Poland and Czechoslo- 
vakia? We very much fear that the Soviets will do so. This would 
involve the danger that the territories named and in particular also the 
German Federal Republic would be subjected to a statute which would 


* The Standing Group, the executive agency of NATO consisting of representatives 
of France, the United Kingdom, and the United States, submitted a memorandum to the 
Secretary General of NATO, July 10, which is quoted in full in Polto 105 from Paris, July 
11. (Ibid., 330.13 /7-1157) 
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come very close to neutralization. It would, on the other hand, be very 
welcome to the Soviets if in this way they obtained internationally 
recognized inspection and control rights also in the countries of the 
Eastern bloc, especially in Poland. 

3) A -aobile ground control could scarcely be dissociated from 
existing frontiers and lines of demarcation (iron curtain). In order to be 
able to move and to carry out the necessary investigations, the inspec- 
tion teams will need the permission of the appropriate authorities of 
the territories concerned. It would probably be very difficult in connec- 
tion with such a ground control to find legal forms of including the 
Soviet-occupied zone of Germany, which would not amount to a 
recognition of the regime established there. 


Il. 


Following the discussions that took place in Washington in May 
1957, the German Federal Government has proceeded on the assump- 
tion that the conduct of negotiations on the United States side aimed 
at initially proposing in London a zone of inspection confined to Arctic 
territories, and that negotiations concerning a European zone of aerial 
inspection were to follow only in the second place, viz., if the Soviets 
should oppose the first proposal. The German Federal Government 
has not been informed of any change in this plan of negotiations. 


The policy of the Federal Government has been based on the 
above assumptions since May of this year. All the public statements 
made have explicitly or implicitly proceeded from that assumption. 
We would get into a difficult position if negotiation tactics were now 
suddenly changed and if as early as the initial stage all the negotiation 
proposals were submitted simultaneously for the Soviets to choose 
from. 


From the point of view of negotiation tactics it seems to us to be 
very disadvantageous to put the proposals on the table all at once and 
thus to renounce the possibility in the course of negotiations to make 
any concessions that are not yet known beforehand and are therefore 
depreciated to a certain extent. With this in view it would seem to us to 
be preferable to proceed step by step, to negotiate on every proposal 
thoroughly and not to make the proposals that are acceptable only in 
the last resort until all the other possibilities have been exhausted. This 
applies particularly to the question of the extension of the European 
aerial inspection zone to the West and to the East. 


End verbatim text. 


It would in my opinion be mistake to view Chancellor's objections 
lightly. He feels strongly about them and is fully supported by his 
advisors. He would press them even more vigorously if he did not 
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hesitate to provoke what might develop into a public division between 
himself and United States Government. He may do so anyhow 
through his NATO representatives. 

He wishes London Disarmament Conference could soon be re- 
cessed to give time for Western governments to reflect on develop- 
ments to date and especially future tactics. Thinks good excuse for this 
would be desirability delegates consulting closely with home govern- 
ments before preparing UN report. I reminded him of his request to 
Secretary at Bonn NATO meeting that talks continue during German 
electoral campaign.‘ He rejoined that there was distinction between 
his request they not be “broken off” and an uninterrupted continu- 
ance. 


Bruce 


* Regarding the NAC Ministerial Meeting in Bonn, May 2-4, see vol. Iv, p. 167. 





260. Telegram From the Embassy in the Federal Republic of 
Germany to the Department of State’ 


Bonn, July 18, 1957—-7 p.m. 


205. Re Embassy telegram to Department 203.’ Following are 
random comments on same subject by Chancellor and Blankenhorn. 


1. Chancellor: 


a. SPD desires the neutralization of Germany, in fact has done so 
for long time. This would later result in communization of Europe. 
Some day there will be a relaxation of tensions by Soviets but not 
now. If SPD wins elections, ruinous conditions will ensue, and West- 
ern powers will gravely suffer. 

b. Disarmament conference cannot achieve real result until Ger- 
man elections are over, for if Soviets think there is any chance whatso- 
ever of SPD victory, they will not be so foolish as to commit them- 
selves now. 

c. The West is exposing its hand, the Soviets are revealing noth- 
ing. West is raising peoples’ hopes by exaggerated optimism, disap- 
pointment will increase neutralization sentiment in Federal Republic. 
Unfounded optimism is very dangerous. 


' Source: Department of State, Central Files, 330.13/7-1857. Secret; Priority. 
* Supra. 
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d. Additional caution should characterize Western conduct dis- 
armament negotiations because of state of political flux in Soviet 
Union. 

e. Democracies handicapped in dealing with dictatorships, since 
representatives being decent themselves disclose their ultimate inten- 
tions and positions too frankly to dictatorships’ emissaries who pos- 
sess no real mandate from home government, and whose duty it is to 
discover plans of adversary without revealing own. 


2. Blankenhorn: 


Chancellor feels he has accomplished much this year, i.e. military 
service accepted by public, shock and apprehensions about fall-out 
almost over, and NATO becoming more popular. 


Above represents enormous change in public sentiment. But to go 
too quickly in arousing grandiose hopes may turn German people 
against constructing adequate defense system. 

NATO has been given too little time for consideration of latest 
U.S. delegation proposal. Could we not concentrate in first phase on 
air inspection plan plus fixed control system re airfields? NATO should 
know more about inspection arrangements envisaged by U.S. Large 
numbers of Soviet inspectors in two Germanies would raise serious 
problems for Federal Republic. 


Bruce 





261. Telegram From the Department of State to the Embassy in 
the United Kingdom ' 


Washington, July 22, 1957—6:06 p.m. 


662. For Stassen from Secretary. While it is true that policy direc- 
tive does not use the word “‘coterminous”’, it speaks of ‘an aerial and 
ground inspection system” and ‘the aerial and ground inspection 
system”. * Uniform coupling of aerial and ground inspection in a single 


‘Source: Department of State, Central Files, 330.13/7-2257. Secret; Priority. 
Drafted by Dulles, this telegram is apparently in response to telegram 593 from London, 
July 21, which explained “the reasons for the rather generalized language on the rela- 
tionship of aerial and ground inspection in the four power reports to NATO.” (/bid., 
330.13/7-2157) 

* See paragraph 9 of the June 11 position paper, Document 237. 
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zone or system makes it we think abundantly clear that US position is 
that the two must be combined and that one without the other is not 
adequate. 

Defense and CIA feel strongly on this point and State while 
having no independent position on the merits agrees with their inter- 
pretation of the President's June 11 Directive. 

If you question this we will of course raise it with the President 
and put any viewpoint you may wish to have before him but I doubt 
this would be a necessary or useful exercise. 


We of course do not impose our views upon others and para. 10 
expressly leaves to the Western European nations the initiative with 
respect to types of inspection. But I do not think there should be any 
doubt in minds of our allies and most importantly in mind of Soviet 
Union that we consider ground and air inspection a related whole and 
that insofar as relates to reciprocal US and Soviet zones will insist 
upon it. We have already indicated, Deptel 221,’ that if Canada will- 
ing accept only aerial overflight we would be prepared to have them 
join on this basis, and we would of course consider the views of our 
other allies if they felt differently about any inspection zone which 
involved them. 





Dulles 


* Telegram 221 to London, July 9, not printed. (/bid., 330.13/7-957) 





262. Editorial Note 


On July 22, Secretary of State Dulles delivered a radio and tele- 
vision address on disarmament. In a letter to President Eisenhower, 
July 16, enclosing a draft of his proposed speech, Dulles wrote in part: 
“| have checked with Stassen as to timing and he agrees that this is a 
good time for such a speech.” He continued, “Of course the speech 
follows closely the official position which you have approved, on the 
basis of which Stassen is operating.” (Eisenhower Library, Whitman 
File, Dulles-Herter Series) In a note to Dulles, July 17, Eisenhower 
replied: ‘I think this is fine and should be given. | have made a few 
little pencilled suggestions.’ (/bid.) For text of Dulles’ speech, see 
Department of State Bulletin, August 12, 1957, pages 267-272. 
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263. Editorial Note 


Secretary Dulles visited Canada July 26-28, then flew from Ot- 
tawa to London to participate in disarmament discussions July 29-Au- 
gust 2. Although President Eisenhower and Dulles had often discussed 
the prospect of Dulles making a trip to London, it was not until after 
he left for Canada on July 26 that the decision was finally made for the 
Secretary to continue on to London. The President and the Secretary 
agreed that the talks had reached the stage where Dulles should report 
the United States position firsthand and obtain personally the allies’ 
views. As Dulles later explained, it was the “mass of cables coming in 
about these complicated subjects from so many points’’ that persuaded 
Eisenhower to send him to London. “No particular incident,” he 
added, brought Eisenhower “‘to that conclusion, but merely recogni- 
tion of the fact that there were so many points to be buttoned up at the 
same time. It could be done more effectively with me” in London. 
(Background briefing for the British press, reported in telegram 903 
from London, August 2; Department of State, Central Files, 330.13/ 
8-257) 

Dulles apparently wished to ensure there would be no confusion 
about his role at the disarmament talks, for on July 26, Acting Secre- 
tary of State Herter sent the following memorandum to the President: 
“In the course of his telephone call this morning, the Secretary sug- 
gested that it might be useful for him to have some further delegation 
of authority from you. I, therefore, suggest to you the memorandum 
for the Secretary of State enclosed.” (Undated memorandum; ibid., 
700.5611 /7-2657) Eisenhower initialed Herter’s draft without change. 
Dulles’ instructions thus read: 


“In the course of your consultations on the disarmament question 
during your mission in — beginning July 29, 1957, I believe that 
you should have a reasonable degree of flexibility. Accordingly, you 
are authorized during this mission to make such modifications or 
elaborations in the United States position as approved in the docu- 
ment dated June 11 as you deem to be within the spirit of that docu- 
ment and essential to the achievement of a sound and coordinated 
Western position for presentation in the United Nations Disarmament 
Subcommittee.”’ (Memorandum from Eisenhower to Dulles, July 26; 
ibid., 330.13 /7-2657) 


In a telephone call that evening, Herter informed Dulles, who had 
arrived in Ottawa, that he had just discussed the Secretary's instruc- 
tions, the press release to be given out in connection with Dulles’ trip 
to London, and a letter from Eisenhower to Macmillan about the trip 
(infra) with the President. Dulles approved all these matters. In addi- 
tion, “Mr. Herter said that the President had stressed he hoped we 
could have the utmost flexibility in regard to testing.’’ (Memorandum 
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of a telephone conversation, July 26, 6 p.m.; Eisenhower Library, 
Dulles Papers, General Telephone Conversations) Afterwards, Herter 
sent Dulles the following memorandum: 


“This memorandum is a reamplification of my rather ic mes- 
sage on the anaes. While reviewing the memorandum of instruc- 
tions to you with regard to wrrmme h the President said that he h 
that we could maintain considerable flexibility with regard to nuclear 
testing both as to the length of time and the many conditions with 
which it is coupled since he feels that we are at a continuing - 
ee disadvantage in wr to have too rigid a position.” July 

6; ibid., Whitman File, es—Herter Series) 


Additional documentation on Dulles’ visit is in Department of 
State, Central Files, 110.11-DU and 330.13. 





264. Telegram From the Department of State to the Embassy in 
the United Kingdom’ 


Washington, July 26, 1957—8:34 p.m. 


837. Please deliver at earliest moment following message from 


President to Prime Minister Macmillan. Advise date and time deliv- 
2 


“July 26, 1957. 

Dear Harold: 

In order to renew our contacts with our delegation in London and 
to make certain that in the highest echelons our thinking along dis- 
armament is well coordinated, | have asked Foster Dulles to come to 
London at the beginning of the week for a brief visit. As you know, 
Foster has my complete confidence and | am hopeful that his visit 
there will prove fruitful in keeping us marching together. ° 

With warm personal regard, As ever Ike E.”’ 


Herter 


' Source: rtment of State, Central Files, 110.11-DU/7-2657. Secret; Priority; 
Presidential Handling. 

* According to telegram 763 from London, July 27, the President's message was 
delivered to Macmillan’s office on July 27 at 11:30 am. (London time). (/bid, 
110.11-DU/7-2757) 

*In a memorandum for the record, July 27, prepared by Fisher Howe and attached 
to the source text, Ambassador Whitney telephoned Herter to convey Macmillan’s 
feeling that there should have been some consultation concerning Dulles’ impending 
visit, and he asked that the press release be changed to include mention of consultation 
with the British Government. Herter argued, however, that it would be highly inadvisa- 
ble in terms of the purposes of the Jecretary’s visit to include such a change, and 


Whitney accepted his argument 
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265. Telegram From the Secretary of State to the Department of 
State’ 





London, July 29, 1957—9 p.m. 


Dulte 1. Eyes Only Acting Secretary from Secretary. No further 
distribution. Your Top Secret memorandum of July 26° is still cryptic. 
When I last spoke to the President it was following the presentation by 
Lawrence and Teller and the President then seemed to question the 
wisdom of any suspension of testing.’ Does your July 26 memoran- 
dum indicate that we should consider accepting suspension of testing 
for longer than twelve months and also consider waiving the general 
“inseparability”’ concept and particularly the inseparability of testing 
suspension and “cut-off” of new fissionable material for weapons 
purposes. Or is it primarily his concern that the form of our presenta- 
tion should appear to be more flexible without however such changes. 

FYI. While I welcome some flexibility | would hesitate to change 
fundamentals unless the matter had been carefully reviewed with 
hearing to Strauss and Radford. 


Dulles 


' Source: Department of State, Central Files, 330.13/7-2957. Top Secret; Eyes Only 
" Regarding this memorandum, see Document 263 
See Document 248. 





266. Memorandum of a Conversation Between the President and 
the Acting Secretary of State, White House, Washington, 
July 30, 1957, 4:10 p.m.’ 


I took up with the President three matters: 

1, The Secretary's telegram (Dulte 1)* asking for clarification with 
regard to the cryptic message which | had sent him on July 26 concern- 
ing flexibility with respect to the cessation of nuclear testing. 

As a result of this conversation, the President dictated a memo- 
randum which has been incorporated in Tedul 5 to London.’ The 





Source: Eisenhower Library, Herter Papers, Nv~*<ar Testing. Top Secret. Drafted 
by Herter 

Supra 

* Tedul 5 to London, July 30, conveyed the message regarding “flexibility” in the 
attached enclosure. (Department of State, Central Files, 110.11-DU/7-3057) 
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original of the President's memorandum is attached herewith. The 
corrections were made by the President himself and the last sentence 
was deleted by him after I had indicated that that sentence would in 
effect negate the instructions previously sent the Secretary with regard 
to flexibility in his London conversations. 


I showed the President Admiral Strauss’ comments on this cable 
and he approved them and asked that they be forwarded to the Secre- 
tary.‘ In discussing the matter, however, he commented on the fact 
that he was somewhat disturbed by the fact that the scientists today in 
this field seemed to be running the Government rather than acting as 
servants for the Government. 

[Here follows discussion of the third matter on an un-elated sub- 
ject. 


C.A.H. 


[Enclosure] 
Draft Message From the Acting Secretary of State to the 


Secretary of State, at London’ 


Washington, July 30, 1957. 


“At conference with the President he agrees generally with the 
statement quoted below from Admiral Strauss. 

(quote statement) ° 

“With respect to the flexibility mentioned in my former message’ 
the President by no means meant to convey the thought that we 
should abandon the “inseparability concept’ as between testing sus- 
pension and “cut-off” of new fissionable material for weapons pur- 


* Strauss’ comments to Dulles were transmitted in Tedul 6 to London, July 30 
(Department of State, Central Files, 741.5611/7-3057) 

Top Secret. 

* Included in the subenclosure, not printed 

” A handwritten note on the margin of the source text reads “Herter Memorandum 
for the Secretary of July 26.” 
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poses. He was more concerned that we had publicly fixed ten months 
as the limitation of a suspension period presumably ° not susceptible in 
any way to negotiations. ° 


* The words “suspension” and “presumably” have been handwritten on the source 


* The above two sentences were transmitted in Tedul 5 to London, July 30. - 

of State, Central Files, 110.11-DU/7-3057) An additional sentence deleted 
source text reads: “Our as now understood will continue to 
and until some revision has been 





267. Telegram From the Secretary of State to the Department of 
State 


London, July 30/31, 1957—midnight. 


Dulte 4. Eyes Only Acting Secretary for President from Secretary. 

Dear Mr. President: 

I have had a busy twenty-four hours here in London. Selwyn 
Lloyd, contrary to my request, met me at the airport, and then after a 
dinner I had with Stassen and others Lloyd came to the Embassy and 
we talked for upwards of an hour. He expressed himself as very 
unhappy about the state of the disarmament negotiations. He said he 
had great difficulty getting the Cabinet to go along so far. They feel 
that there is little likelihood of an ultimate Russian agreement but that 
we may be giving away a great deal from a public relations and 
political standpoint. 

We have spent most of today in meeting with the British, French 
and Canadians. I find there are very sharp differences of opinion with 
respect to zones of inspection, methods of inspection, whether “inven- 
tories” should be limited to areas subject to inspection and verification 
and whether iiere can be a peacetime transfer of nuclear weapons for 
defensive purposes. The zone of inspection issue is the most difficult 
involving as it does tremendous public relations problems. | was sur- 
prised to find that Lioyd, although he spoke last night so strongly 
about incurring losses in the name of disarmament, was in fact unwill- 
ing to stand firm on matters where he agreed we ought to stand firm. | 
pointed out that if already we were doing unsound things because of 


‘Source: Department of State, Central Files, 330.13/7-3057. Secret; Eyes Only. A 


covering note from Howe to Goodpaster, July 31, forwarding a sews Olen 
the President is initialed “DE” in the Presdent’s handwriting (tisenhow.1 , 
Whitman File. Dulles- Herter Series) 
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public pressure we will go on and on to do more unsound things until 
finally we will have sacrificed much and in the end found that there 
was not really a pot of gold at the end of the rainbow. 

The Four Western Power meeting broke up without any agree- 
ment. I have been working tonight on possible new formulations and 
we shall have another go at it tomorrow. In order to avoid a public 
embarrassment we are having a Five Power luncheon, ie. with the 
Russians tomorrow. 

And now at midnight I go to bed hoping that sleep will bring 
counsel 


Faithfully yours, Foster. 
Dulles 





268. Telegram From the Delegation to the Subcommittee of the 
United Nations Disarmament Commission to the 


Department of State’ 


London, July 30/31, 1957—midnight. 


Secto 7. USDel Disarmament No. 458. Subject: Four-Power meet- 
ing, July 30, 1957, 3:00 p.m. 


Highlights: 
1. The Secretary led US Delegation in Four Power meeting at 
Foreign Office today. Principal matters discussed were aerial and 


ground inspection zones, formula on non-use nuclear weapons and 
inventories of military installations and armed force. 


Details: 


2. Discussions of inspection zones centered around paper drafted 
by USDel based upon previous UK and French papers on tactics for 
presenting Western proposals on zones to subcommittee. Paper fol- 
lows by pouch. ’ 

3. Moch objected to principle of linking ground and aerial inspec- 
tion in same paper, preferred speak only of aerial and prepare subse- 
quent paper on ground inspection. Moch felt this would lead to neu- 


tralized zone in Europe. The Secretary explained that aerial and 


Source: Department of State, Central Piles, 330.13/7-3057. Secret. Repeated to 
Paris for Embassy and USRO. Bonn, Moscow, and Tokyo, and pouched to Ottawa 
’ Not found in Department of State files 
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ground inspection would of course be coterminous for inspection in 
entire territories of US, Canada and European Allies together with all 
of the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe. In case of more limited zone, 
US paper emphasized ground inspection only in proposals involving 
the US. The Secretary further explained this based on US position that 
aerial inspection without mobile ground inspection was inadequate. 
4. Selwyn Lloyd suggested that uriess aerial inspection zone pro- 
posed for Europe public might view Western proposals as retreat be- 
cause of Soviet acceptance of principle of aerial inspection in Europe. 
5. The Secretary related that proposals went much further than 
previously since all of Europe was being proposed for inspection. 
Furthermore US had accepted principle of ground inspection as well as 


6. Moch expressed belief Western Four must define what they 


meant by ground inspection since French had contemplated fixed con- 
trol posts rather than mobile inspection teams. The Secretary agreed 
this was heart of matter and referred to paragraph in US paper under 
discussion which proposed that working group of experts be set up to 
examine technical problems. Secretary recalled that Selwyn Lioyd had 
proposed this previously and pointed out that since character of in- 
spection might have serious political implications it would not be 
profitable to go into area of inspection zones in Europe until nature of 
ground inspection could be further defined. 

7. The Secretary emphasized that almost every conceivable politi- 
cal problem existed in Europe and that agreement in principle to a 
European inspection zone might reap a harvest of liabilities. Soviet 
strategy might well be that of proposing that West yield on a series of 
political problems before Soviet would agree to establish aerial and 
ground inspection systems. USSR could thereby use good hopes of 
Western democracies as lever to gain political ends. The Secretary 
stated his judgement was USSR would be unwilling to accept the kind 
of inspection which the West would require. 

8. Regarding tactics on presenting Western proposals on aerial 
and ground inspection jo the subcommittee, the Secretary stated that 
he felt the Western. Four should first propose a large area of inspection 


involving all of Evrope, all of the Soviet Union and the US and 
Canada. If the Soviet Jnion was not willing to accept this proposal, 
the West should offer ‘he USSR the alternative of an aerial inspection 
zone in an area free of political problems. Such an area would be the 
Arctic, although from the point of view of gaining experience in tech- 
niques and providing a trial period of cooperation with the Soviet 
Union any other area similarly devoid of political difficulties would be 
acceptable; the US was not seeking a special preference for itself in this 
matter. 
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9. Selwyn Lloyd reiterated opinion that the Western Four should 
propose inspection zone in Europe extending from Atlantic to Urals. 
He felt public opinion would understand this proposal. There also 
should be reference to acceptance of the Bulganin fixed control posts 
for the purpose of warning against surprise attack. At suggestion of 

, UK drafted proposal along lines of sixth report to NATO 
(July 16).° Paper follows by pouch. * Reference made, as in US paper, 
to a more limited zone of aerial inspection in Europe which would 
extend over a significant part of the territory of the Soviet Union. 
Preliminary discussions were held on this paper but completion of 
discussions was put over to meeting to be held on July 31. 

10. Draft Four Power proposals briefly examined with special 
attention to unresolved questions concerning a formula on the non-use 
of nuclear weapons. Selwyn Lloyd expressed reservations on US pro- 
posal, fearing that this would weaken the deterrent. Moch likewise 
expressed reservations but said he could accept “double negative’ 
proposal prepared by French Delegation. Secretary stated he would 
recommend dropping the entire topic from Western proposal since 
Soviets apparently had already rejected it anyway. Moch and Lloyd 
agreed to do this although stating they could re-affirm the classical 
Western formula on non-use of nuclear weapons except in defense 
against aggression. 

11. The Secretary stated that US not willing to provide inventories 
of its military establishment until it had right to verify accuracy of 
Soviet inventories. US therefore could not accept proposals for ex- 
change of military inventories of entire territories of US and USSR 
unless entire territories of both under inspection. He believed concept 
of verification of inventory within zone should be retained and put 
into a context which would not involve reductions in armaments and 
armed forces. Selwyn Lloyd expressed the opinion that there was great 
force in this explanation. 

12. The Western Four agreed in a brief discussion of the report 
due to the Disarmament Commission on August 1 that they should 
stand firm on a sentence in the report to read: ‘The subcommittee is 
continuing its work and will submit a further report’’. 


* Reference is to the Western powers’ proposals on inspection zones and missiles 
transmitted to NATO by the United Kingdom and summarized in telegram 417 from 
London, July 16. (Department of State, Central Files, 330.13 /7-1657) 

* Not found in Department of State files. 
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13. It was agreed that the US would seek a postponement of the 
subcommittee meeting of July 31 and instead US would act as host for 
luncheon of five principals cf subcommittee. It was also agreed that 
the Four Powers would meet again at 11:00 am, Wednesday, July 31. 
The meeting ended at 7:30 pm. 


Dulles 





269. Telegram From the Secretary of State to the Embassy in the 
Federal Republic of Germany’ 


London, July 31, 1957—5 p.m. 


104. Eyes only O’Shaughnessy. Please have following message 
from Secretary delivered urgently to Chancellor: 


‘My Dear Mr. Chancellor: 


I came over to participate in the disarmament talks at this stage. I 
remember well the degree of trust in US that you expressed in relation 
to this matter, and wanted personally to be sure that nothing might 
occur here which could be embarrassing to you. 


You will have received by now the test of the paper on which the 
Western Four (Canada ad referendum) found agreement today with 
respect to safeguards against surprise attack. * 


There would be three possible zones. 


One would be the large area which would include in effect all of 
Europe, all of the Soviet Union and all of North America. 


The Soviet Union has made it abundantly clear that they would 
not now accept any system of inspection which would cover all of the 
Soviet Union. Nevertheless we feel it important from a public relations 
standpoint to make it evident that so far as the West is concerned we 
have nothing to hide, and will be willing to subject everything to 
scrutiny if only the Soviets will do the same. 


‘Source: Department of State, Central Files, 330.13/7-3157. Secret; Niact. Re- 
peated to the Department of State as Dulte 6 which is the source text. 

? Text of the Western powers’ paper transmitted to Bonn as telegram 103 was 
repeated to the Department of State as Secto 9 from London, July 31. (/bid.) This text, 
which was submitted with only a few changes as a Western working paper to the 
Subcommittee of the U.N. Disarmament Commission on August 2 (U.N. doc. DC/ 
SC.1/62/Rev. 1), is printed in Documents on Disarmament, 1945-1959, vol. Il, pp. 
837-839. 
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On the assumption that the Soviets will reject the broad combined 
areas of Europe, North America and Siberia, we proposed two alterna- 
tives, one of which is precise, i.e., the northern area comprehending 
the area north of the Arctic circle plus Alaska, Eastern Siberia, etc. We 
also suggest a possibility of a smaller European zone but we are not 
now precise in this matter beyond stipulating that it must cover signifi- 
cant portions of the Soviet Union and the statellites. This is in line 
with the NATO “fall-back” position. * 

We do not believe that the Soviet Union in connection with a 
partial European zone will accept inspection of a significant part of the 
Soviet Union. 

One of the problems has been to express our views about the 
nature of inspection. 


It is the considered and firm view of our military people that an 
aerial inspection of the Soviet areas is not worth much unless there is a 
possibility of investigating in situ suspiciously dangerous circum- 
stances as revealed from the air. Therefore, so far as we are concerned, 
we must insist upon a measure of mobility covering the Soviet areas 
which are subjected to inspection in reciprocity to US areas subjected 
to inspection. We feel that there is great danger that the American 
people will regard any form of aerial inspection as providing insurance 
against surprise attack and that our defense efforts and appropriations 
might lag in reliance on a kind of inspection which would not be 
dependable unless there was a ground complement with a measure of 
mobility. 

On the other hand we agree that uncontrolled mobility granted 
anywhere to Soviet inspection teams could become a danger. There- 
fore in this draft we provide for mobile ground teams with specifically 
defined authority. No one will have authority to roam about at will. 
We further provide that the degree of mobility would require in all 
cases concurrence of the countries directly concerned. 


I would point out that the suggestion of a European zone is 
dependent upon Soviet commitment either to an all-Soviet inspection 
or an Arctic circle inspection and that this in turn is dependent upon 
agreement on the details of the installation, maintenance and opera- 
tion of the system of inspection. Therefore there is in effect a built-in 
deferral of the European zone. While I hope that the Soviets will 
accept a system of inspection acceptable to us, I have great doubts and 
I am confident that they will be even more sensitive than you are to 
mobility. Therefore their attitude on this subject will presumably have 
to be developed before you are faced by the problem. 





* Text of the NAC position on inspection zones is contained in Polto 233 from Paris, 
July 24. (Department of State, Central Files, 330.13/7-2457) 
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In the second place I would point out that any mobility within the 
Federal Republic is made subject to your agreement, and you can be 
confident that you would not in this respect be isolated but that the US 
would fully support your reasonable views on this matter. 

I have in all these respects had very much in mind our Washing- 
ton talks.‘ I believe that your position is protected and I hope you can 
agree with the paper which we hope to put to the Russians tomorrow 
afternoon 


Faithfully yours, Foster Dulles” 
Dulles 


* Regarding Adenauer’s visit to the United States, May 24-29, see Document 204. 





270. Telegram From the Secretary of State to the Department of 
State’ 


London, July 31, 1957—9 p.m. 


Dulte 7. Eyes Only Acting Secretary for President from Secretary. 
Dear Mr. President: 


We have had on the whole a pretty good day. The formulation | 
worked out last night about inspection zones was accepted by the 
British and the French and the Canadian Ambassador ad referendum. * 
We have sent a copy of it to Adenauer with a personal message from 
me which you may get through the Department.’ We are hoping we 
will be in shape to move ahead at least by Friday. * 

The French with British support have raised some objections to 
certain other features of our program about “traffic in arms”, “military 
movements—across boundary lines and in international waters’ etc. 
These are not essentials and I think we can probably give in on them 
as I believe the objections are from the British-French viewpoint quite 
valid. 

I gave a luncheon today for the other four delegations and had a 
most interesting talk with Zorin. I shall try tomorrow to prepare a 
memorandum of the conversation which is I think of sufficient interest 


' Source: Department of State, Central Files, 330.13/7-3157. Secret; Eyes Only. 
* Reference is to the paper cited in footnote 2, supra. 

* See supra. 

* August 2. 
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to bring to your attention.* At the moment I merely say he asked 
pointblank and categorically whether we would separate suspension 
of testing from the other provisions. I gave him a categorical “no”. I 
elaborated by saying that the only justification for suspending testing 
was that the likelihood of war was diminished. If we cannot diminish 
the likelihood of war then it is better to go on testing so that the 
weapons will be more adaptable to purely military purposes and less 
weapons of vast massive destruction. Zorin made no comment but was 
obviously under instructions to put this question and get the answer. 

Jock and I are leaving now for a private dinner with Macmillan 
and Lioyd. 

Uniess there are unexpected obstacles I think I should get away 
from here by Friday. 

Faithfully yours, Foster. 


Whitney * 


* No memorandum of this conversation has been found in Department of State files, 
but see infra. 

* Dulte is a series indicator for personal telegrams from Secretary Dulles and usually 
bear his signature. 





271. Telegram From the Delegation to the Subcommittee of the 
United Nations Disarmament Commission to the 
Department of State’ 


London, August 1, 1957—11 a.m. 


Secto 15. USDel Disarmament No. 463. Secretary-Zorin talk July 
31, 1957, 1:15 p.m. At Luncheon today for Secretary and subcomite 
principals at Ambassador Whitney's residence, Secretary had informal 
conversation with Sov Rep Zorin. 

1. Zorin indicated interest as to US proposal on zones and its 
timing. 

2. Secretary broadly outlined zones as indicated in Dep Secto 
nine’ and stated US proposal would be presented in subcomite in day 
or two. 


‘Source: Department of State, Central Files, 330.13/8-157. Secret. Repeated to 
Paris for Embassy and USRO, Bonn, and Moscow. 
Dated July 31, not printed. (Ibid., 330.13/7-3157) 
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3. Zorin expressed concern about rebirth of militarily strong Ger- 
many and desire of Soviet Union for East-West collective security 


system in Europe, such as Eden plan for thinned out zone. Stated 
Adenauer’s policy might involve the US in conflict with Soviet Union. 


4. Secretary stated all Soviet proposals to this effect presented so 
far perpetuated partition of Germany and unacceptable. Suggested 
Soviet Union study thoroughly Western proposals at 1955 Foreign 
Ministers conference in Geneva,’ especially in view of Molotov’s dis- 
missal.‘ Expressed doubt Khrushchev and Bulganin had been thor- 
oughly informed by Molotov in 1955 as to exact Western position. 
Stated source of danger not Adenauer’s personality but rather perpetu- 
ation of partition of such important country as Germany. Expressed 
firm belief Adenauer is man of peace and opposed to violence. 

5. To Zorin’s remark that reunification was problem to be settled 
between two Germanys, Secretary pointed out responsibility of Four 
Powers for reunification had been stated in Potsdam and reaffirmed at 
summit meeting in Geneva. 

6. Zorin replied conditions had changed since then and Adenauer 
and Grotewohl * were realities that had to be taken into account. 

7. Zorin probed separability of suspension of tests and cessation 
of manufacture in US position. Queried whether US willing accept 
unconditional suspension of tests and reiterated previous Soviet posi- 
tions on test suspension and cessation of manufacture. 

8. Secretary said US position unchanged since suspension of tests 
alone would not reduce danger of war and prevent spreading of nu- 
clear weapons into irresponsible hands. Stated if tests were suspended 
without cessation of manufacture weapons could not be improved and 
this would be detrimental to our deterrent. 

9. Zorin inquired whether Secretary's coming to London was indi- 
cation that subcomite was to be raised to Foreign Ministers level. 

10. Secretary denied but said Foreign Ministers meeting possible 
in future if results in subcomite warranted. Said main purpose for 
coming was to consult with USDel. 

11. Secretary emphasized importance of control to prevent sur- 
prise attack and unlikelihood of formula being devised for reduction 
and balance of armed forces. 

12. Zorin agreed control important yet collateral problem. Most 
important was to bring about conventional reductions and “take meas- 
ures against nuclear weapons.” 





* For documentation on the meeting of the Foreign Ministers in Geneva, October 
27-November 16, 1955, see vol. V, pp. 632 ff. 

* The Central Committee of the Soviet Communist Party dismissed Molotov from 
the Party's Presidium and Central Committee on July 3 as part of a general shake-up of 

* Otto G l, Prime Minister of the German Democratic Republic. 
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13. Secretary reiterated his position and supported it with histori- 
cal 

14. Zorin stated subcomite working under UNGA resolution and 
instructed to develop system of reductions rather than of supervision. 

Detailed memorandum of conversation follows by pouch. ‘ 


Dulles 





* Not found in Department of State files. 





272. Telegram From the Embassy in the Federal Republic of 
Germany to the Embassy in the United Kingdom’ 


Bonn, August 1, 1957—3 p.m. 


54. London Eyes Only for the Secretary. Washington Eyes Only 
for Herter. Paris Eyes Only for Perkins. London's 104 July 31, repeated 
information Department Dulte 6.’ Following is text of Chancellor's 
reply to Secretary's letter transmitted in reference telegram: 

“My Dear Mr. Dulles: 

“| thank you for your letter in which you explained motives for 
formulation of new Western proposal at London disarmament confer- 
ence, which was given me yesterday evening between ten and eleven 
o'clock. I have no objection to basic features of proposal; on contrary, I 
hope they will lead to positive result in negotiations. 

“l understand text of memorandum to mean that in no case will 
European inspection zone be proposed unless Soviets simultaneously 
agree to Arctic inspection zone or to even larger one covering both US 
and USSR. 

“As far as extension of European inspection zone is concerned, | 


agree with you that also here, a zone should be proposed preferably 


including all Europe. Moreover, | also agree with view expressed in 
your letter that it should not at first be stipulated in memorandum 


which smaller European zone could be used in negotiations as ulti- 
mate fallback position. There was unanimity in NATO Council that 
extreme minimum should be zone between the 5th and 35th degrees 
east longitude. Before precise details are presented on this in London 
negotiations, NAC should again take up this question. | strongly fear 


Source: Department of State, Central Files, 330.13/8-157. Secret; Niact. Repeated 
niact to Paris and to the Department of State, which is the source text 
* Document 269 
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that European inspection zone which does not cover all Europe as, for 
example, zone between the 5th and 35th degrees of east longitude or 
even narrower zone, could lead to dangerous domestic political reac- 
tions in Germany. Fear could arise that such narrow inspection zone 
could lead to military thinning out and to jeopardizing previous NATO 
forward strategy. 

“Opposition in Germany, which at moment is advocating dis- 
armament, inspection, and military thinning-out, with reference to 
alleged questionable value of NATO defense, would then most likely 
reverse its position and accuse Federal Government, NATO, and West- 
ern powers of having given up previous strategic defense concept and 
made Germany into battlefield of future wars. It would then maintain 
this development was confirmation of their earlier arguments. 


“I believe, therefore, question of extending zone should once 
more be reviewed carefully with these thoughts in mind. 


“Formulations in memorandum on mobile ground inspection are 
in contradiction to decision recently taken by NAC.’ I therefore con- 
sider it necessary to obtain approval of these formulations by NAC or 
from all member governments. | completely respect point of view 
which you advanced, which from standpoint of American military 
security speaks for combination of air and mobile ground inspection. 
Fears which we have relate primarily to possibility that such intensive 
inspection system in restricted part of Europe would approach in 
alarming manner a system of demilitarization or neutralization. In no 
case, therefore, could we agree to proposal which envisages system of 
ground inspection within zone which is smaller than zone subject to 
aerial inspection and which, in particular would cover Germany and, 
at most, one or two satellite states. | understand memorandum to 
mean this possibility will in no case come into question, and that for 
moment possibility is being considered of proposing area to be cov- 
ered by ground inspection which would exceed that covered by aerial 
inspection. I would, therefore, welcome it if NAC were also brought 
into this last phase since I fear NATO solidarity would be jeopardized 
if other Members of Council feel they have been bypassed.” 


Trimble 


* The position of the NAC on mobile ground inspection is contained in Polto 245 
from Paris, July 25. (Department of State, Central Files, 330.13/7-2557) 
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273. Telegram From the Embassy in the United Kingdom to the 
Embassy in the Federal Republic of Germany’ 





London, August 1, 1957—7 p.m. 


109. Eyes Only Perkins—deliver by 9 am August 2. Eyes Only 
O’Shaughnessy. Deliver following reply from Secretary to Chancellor 
urgently. Perkins should privately show this letter before tomorrow’s 
meeting to Blankenhorn, who may otherwise not be informed as 
Chancellor is out of town, but should not give him copy thereof. 


Begin text. 

“Dear Mr. Chancellor: 

I greatly appreciate your prompt reply * to my letter of yesterday.’ 
I know how busy you must be. I believe that in the light of your reply 
we can indeed make a movement toward a positive result at least 


showing an affirmative position to the world. Permit me to comment 
on your letter. 


1. I confirm your understanding that in no case will a European 
inspection zone be offered or committed except on condition that the 
Soviets accept either the Arctic zone or the larger one covering both 
the US and the USSR. 


2. The only defined European zone to be proposed tomorrow will 
cover all of Europe with mutually agreed exceptions. Switzerland, for 
example, may have to be an exception. 

3. As you say there should not be and will not be presented now 
any defined smaller European zone, although an undefined zone, to 
include significant parts of the Soviet Union, will be suggested as a 
possibility. Also, I secured this afternoon the agreement of the British 
and the French, and of Canada ad referendum, that the fail-back 
European position of 5th to 35th degree of east longitude will not be 
presented until after the Soviet rejection of the larger zone has taken 
place and been reported to NATO giving it an opportunity again to 
take up the question. ‘ 

4. It is my understanding that the 5th to 35th degree of east 
longitude is a minimum fall-back position and that no narrower zone 
is contemplated. If you will look at the map, I think you will see that a 


Source: Department of State, Central Files, 330.13/8-157. Secret. Repeated niact 
to Paris and to the Department of State as Dulte 11, which is the source text. 

* Supra. 

’ Transmitted in telegram 104 from London to Bonn, Document 269. 

* The agreement of the British and French and of the Canadians ad referendum is 
reported in Secto 17 from London, August 1. (Department of State, Central Files, 
330.13/8-157) 
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zone running to the 35th degree is by no means a narrow one but 
includes much of the Soviet Union with Odessa and Leningrad and 
goes close to Moscow itself. 

5. With respect to the matter of mobility, there must of course be a 
degree of defined mobility in every form of inspection. It is stipulated 
that this is to be subject to agreement as part of the essential details of 
the installation, maintenance and operation of inspection. It goes with- 
out saying that this phase of the matter will not be dealt with without 
the fullest consultation with NATO because it obviously affects its 
military structure and planning and has political implications. 

6. I note that you cannot envisage a system of ground inspection 
within a zone which is smaller than the zone subject to aerial inspec- 
tion. I agree in order to clarify this matter the Western Four this 
afternoon accepted (Canada ad referendum) my suggestion to modify 
the text so as to specify that “the areas open to ground inspection shall 
not be less than the areas of aerial inspection”.* This precludes the 
possibility you understandably fear of a system of ground inspection 
within a zone which is smaller and narrower than the zone subject to 
aerial inspection. | think you need have no doubt but what [that] NAC 
will be brought into the development of this phase of the matter also. 

We are now planning to present this matter to the Soviet Delega- 
tion Friday * at 3:30 in the UN Subcommittee, following which I shall 
return to Washington. 

With every good wish, I am 

Faithfully yours, Foster Dulles” 


End text. 


* This modification is reported in Secto 17. 
* August 2. 
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274. Telegram From the Secretary of State to the Department of 
State’ 





London, August 1, 1957—9 p.m. 
Dulte 14. Eyes Only Acting Secretary for President from Secre- 


Dear Mr. President: 

Today has been highlighted by an exchange of messages between 
Adenauer and myself’ and Pineau’s arrival here. 

The Chancellor is obviously and understandably worried about 
the European zone. If matters had not gone as far as they have it 
would surely have been preferable for US to start with a relatively 
innocuous zone and not think of tackling the problems inherent in 
inspection in the heart of divided Europe. As: it is, I think he realized 
that he must go along and I think we have done everything possible to 
protect his position. | interpret his reply to me as authorizing us to go 
ahead subject to two conditions which the four Western powers 
agreed to this afternoon. 

Pineau arrived for huncheon with me at the residence. He showed 
his preoccupation about Algeria but otherwise was quite silent. 

Then we had the four Western power meeting where he appeared 
and recapitulated the French objections to almost 

The fact is that as soon as you scratch beneath the surface of 
generalities and approach practical details the measure of disagree- 


ment is immense. For example, the French having for long accepted 
the figure of 750,000 for manpower now say that this must exclude 


reserves called back into active service. Of course this makes a mock- 
ery of the figure but the French cannot carry on the Algerian war 
within the ceiling about which they had been talking for the past two 
years. 

I sometimes tend to wonder as to whether it is prudent to try to 
carry on so elaborate an effort which evokes so much allied disagree- 
ment even before we have a case to present to the Russians. 

Last night I had an intensely interesting dinner with Macmillan 
and Lloyd. We covered the waterfront in an atmosphere of greatest 
intimacy and frankness. It was very much worthwhile and | think 
alone justified my coming here. | will tell you more of this when I get 


‘Source: Department of State, Central Files, 330.13/8-157. Secret; Eyes Only. 
Another copy of this is initiated “DE” in the President's handwriting. (Eisen- 
hower Library, Whitman Pile, Dulles—Herter Series) 

* See Document 169. 
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back which I hope will be sometime Saturday.’ Possibly we shall stop 
at Bermuda for a swim. 


Faithfully yours, Foster.‘ 








275. Telegram From the Delegation to the Subcommittee of the 
United Nations Disarmament Commission to the 


Department of State’ 


London, August 1, 1957—9 p.m. 


Secto 18. USDel Disarmament No. 467. Paris for Embassy and 
USRO. Department pouch Ottawa. (For delivery to Perkins 9:00 a.m., 
August 2, 1957) Subject: Four-Power meeting, August 1, 1957, 3:30 
p.m. Secretary, Lloyd, Pineau and Johnson’ present. 


Highlights: 


1. Secretary led USDel at second Four-Power meeting today.’ 
Final version working paper on zones agreed by US, UK, Prance, for 
presentation subcommittee tomorrow if NATO, Canada responds fa- 
vorably by meeting time. Pineau presented French views on number 
of subjects. General agreement Western Four reached on disposition of 
proposals regarding a) advance notification of troop movements; b) 
exchange of arms inventories; c) export-import of armaments; referal 
to governments being required in some cases. 


Details: 


2. Lloyd, summarizing, said UK, France, US now agreed on new 
U.S. formula on use (Secto 12, USDel 462°) with Canada still to be 


heard from. 


‘Source: Department of State, Central Files, 330.13/8-157. Secret. Repeated to 
Paris, Bonn, Tokyo, and Moscow, and pouched to Ottawa. 
"David M. Johnson, Canadian Representative on the Subcommittee of the U.N 
Disarmament Commission 
a So sage oe —_ = 
oof Suate, Content 330.13/8-157) 


1 (Departmen 
* Dated july 31/August 1, midnight, not printed. (Ibid, 330.13/7-3157) 
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3. Four discussed program of work for immediate future, agreed 
Western Four paper in treaty form would require considerable time to 
prepare and gain necessary approval. But all felt some type of informal 
Four-Power paper embodying Western proposals highly desirable if 
possible before recess and, in any case, before General Assembly con- 
venes. Lloyd suggested recent British white paper on disarmament’ as 
type of document required. 

4. Secretary expressed view informal paper possible to achieve in 
perhaps two to three weeks. Suggested subcommittee might then re- 
cess to permit Soviet study of Western proposals and Western drafting 
of concise paper which he estimated would probably take about one 
month. 


5. Secretary suggested West might usefully press Soviets to agree 
to working groups of experts who, during recess, could begin to get 
down to details on questions where agreement in principle now exists. 

6. Stassen, in response Secretary's question, said remaining items 
in Western position for presentation are: a) zones of inspection; b) 
exchange of arms inventories; c) limits on transfer of fissionable mate- 
rial from one nation to another; d) formula on use; e) miscellaneous 
items. If Western Four can agree these matters and prompt NATO 
response obtained, he estimated oral presentation could be completed 
within two weeks. 

7. Pineau commented on (a) latest version of inspection zones 


paper; (b) nuclear testing proposal; (c) definition of manpower; (d) . 
advance notification proposal. 

8. Zone paper. Pineau said France accepts July 31 working paper 
on zones.* He added that in French view phrase “significant part of 
territory of Soviet Union” in 11.3, must not be understood as “restric- 
tive” ard West must press for largest possible portion of Soviet Union. 
He said smaller area of inspection, greater is danger of demilitarized 
areas developing. Position on relation of fixed to mobile control will 
also depend on size of zone. If area is small, mobility question is 
especially important for same reason as above. If area is larger, danger 
of demilitarization developing decreases. Size of zone would also de- 
termine extent of exchange of military information. However, he re- 
PORES EARNED DED 0D CARNES CHAUERENS GR GETERES VETER 
zone position. 

9. Testing. Pineau reiterated that French testing position depends 
on link with nuclear weapore cut-off. Expressed French concern that 
test cessation must be real step toward disarmament, not just move 


designed stop countries not now testing from making tests. He said 


* Reference is presumably to the British White Paper on Defence, printed in The 
New York Times, April 5, p. 4 
* See footnote 2, Document 269 
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very difficult for France agree to more than 10 month test cessation, 
with understanding cessation could be extended additional 8 months. 
Cut-off must occur no later than 18 months after treaty goes into 
effect. Said test problem not one applying only France, but also to 
many other countries close to testing for first time. 

10. Manpower. Pineau said very important reservists called back 
to active duty not included in manpower ceiling figures. Believes pre- 
cautions this effect must be taken now so as not to restrict later inter- 
pretation. Figure must not include those called back from reserve nor 
those who obliged continue service beyond time required. If this ex- 
ception not made, France would be required make four hundred thou- 
sand man reduction. 

11. Advance notification propusal. Pineau said this proposal much 
more to advantage Soviet Union than West, particularly dangerous for 
countries trying protect overseas territories. As example, said notifica- 
tion French troop movement would be immediately passed to rebels in 
Algeria 

12. Procedure. Pineau expressed view very few substantive mat- 
ters still to be settled by Western Four. Believed possible draft informal 
working paper with positive tone that would have good effect on 
public opinion. 

13. Status of latest working paper on zones. Secretary reported 
general acceptance July 31 zone paper by Federal Republic with two 
qualifications: a) Specific dimensions of smaller European zone should 
not be put forward until Soviet response made to other zones, and 
until NATO has chance to review situation in light of Soviet response; 
b) must be made clear that area of ground inspection will be least 
coterminous with aerial inspection area. 

14. Lioyd and Pineau agreed with Secretary that tactic requested 
in 13 (a) acceptable. Johnson said Canadian Government has wanted 
presentation 5-35 European zone immediately after Soviet rejection 
other zones, and must therefore reference his government regarding 
this change. 

15. On 13 (b) Lloyd and Pineau agreed to Secretary's redraft third 
sentence section III, 4, of July 31 working paper, reading, “it is under- 
stood that ground posts rnay be established by agreement at points in 
the territories of the states concerned without being restricted to the 
limits of the above described areas, no ef ant tentdhan" ter 
inspection shall not be less than the areas of aerial 
Sak aud tn canes ein ceeune bp ovommmens in themae anh Ol 


seek reply on both points by tomorrow morning. 


” This is the wording in the working paper submitted to the Subcommittee of the 
U.N. Disarmament Commission on August 2, printed in Documents on Disarmament, 
1945-1959, vol. Il, p. 638 
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16. Secretary reported NAC will meet tomorrow morning on zone 
paper changes. Said he does not anticipate difficulty on final version. 
Secretary expressed opinion Western side would experience serious 
difficulty if not able present zonal proposals in subcommittee to- 
morrow. Lloyd and Pineau agreed with emphasis on need to proceed 
Friday. 

i7. Western Four agreed that if necessary clearances obtained 

enabling presentation zone paper, US would present it. Others would 
support. 
18. Exchange of inventories. Pineau agreed to exchange of arms 
inventories in zones, provided zones remain as large as area now 
contemplated by Western proposals. Secretary said he would seek 
promptly necessary change in present US policy this question. Lloyd 
said new position not yet technically approved by UK military but 
does not anticipate difficulty. Johnson said new formulation would be 
referred his government. 

19. Export-import of armaments. Western Four agreed in principle 
to change sense of Article IX, paragraph (b) of draft Four Power pro- 
posals (revision II) from “to establish system for regulating export and 
import of designated armaments,” to, “to study system for regulation 
export and import of designated armaments”.” Generally agreed that 
effective implementation original US proposal would be impossible to 
accomplish in first-step agreement, but some recognition Western de- 
sire to solve this problem would be valuable to include. 

20. Four agreed hold further meeting 12:30 tomorrow, followed 
by working lunch at 1:15, during which it was expected NAC re- 
sponse " would be received. 

21. Publicity on zonal proposals. If zonal proposals presented 
subcommittee tomorrow, four agreed release text to press shortly after 
conclusion of meeting. 





Dulles 


* August 3. 

* Refurence is to the Western working paper, eventually submitted to the disarma- 
ment sul<ommittee on August 29, printed in Documents on Disarmament, 1945-1959, vol. 
IL, pp. 868-874. 

© See Document 277. 
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276. Telegram From the Embassy in the Federal Republic of 
Germany to the Embassy in the United Kingdom’ 


Bonn, August 2, 1957—3 p.m. 


55. London for Secretary. Paris for Perkins. Department for Her- 
ter. Following is text Chancellor Adenauer’s reply to Secretary’s letter 
August 1 transmitted in London tel 109.’ 

“Dear Mr. Dulles: I particularly welcomed your quick reply to my 
letter of yesterday. I am particularly pleased at the new and clear 
addition to the Western proposals that the territories to be covered by 
ground inspection shall not be smaller than that covered by aerial 
inspection. It is also extremely valuable to me to read your assurance 
that all important details of the inspection system will be subject to 
fullest consultation in NATO. I should like to recommend, if the Sovi- 
ets should go so far in negotiations, that details of an inspection 
system should at first be worked out and tried out in an area where no 
special political difficulties exist. 

I further appreciate your statement that if the Soviets reject the 
entire European zone, detailed discussions will then take place in 
NATO about the smaller solution. As things now stand, I believe after 
careful reflection that I can agree to the Western proposals. Ambassa- 
dor Blankenhorn has instructions to indicate this in the NATO 
Council.” 


Trimble 


' Source: Department of State, Central Files, 611.62A/8-257. Secret; Priority; Niact. 
Repeated niact to Paris and to the Department of State as telegram 386, which is the 
source text. 


? Document 273. 
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277. Telegram From the Office of the Permanent Representative 
at the North Atlantic Council to the Department of State’ 


Paris, August 2, 1957—4 p.m. 


Polto 310. London for USDel Disarmament. Pouched all other 
NATO capitals and Moscow Polto unn. NAC meeting August 2 dis- 
armament. : 

Council today accepted Western Four proposal on inspection 
zones (USDel Disarmament 460 and 461, as amended *) and approved 
telegram to this effect from Spaak to Western Four. ° (Prior to meeting, 
I spoke with Spaak and German, French, Canadian, United Kingdom, 
and Italian PermReps. Dutch and Norwegians also contacted. All indi- 
cated would have no objections to advance.) 


Germany led off with prepared statement contained immediately 
following telegram.‘ Only other substantive comments came from 
Belgium, Netherlands, and Italy. Belgium and Netherlands noted that 
paragraph 3° did not refer to specific zone and asked whether Western 
Four agreed with NAC that 5-35 was minimum European zone. Italy 
asked whether “as agreed” at end first sentence paragraph 4 meant 
“as agreed in future”. 

United States said would try to answer questions which had been 
raised. While we had not attended meetings of Western Four, had 
been present for discussions United States side during recent London 
consultations. Could assure Council that real effort had been made to 
meet NAC desires. On specific questions raised today, was sure that 
Italian understanding phrase “as agreed” was correct. Intent was “as 
will be agreed” or “as may be agreed.” 

Re German position on linkage of zones, United States thought 
Western Four paper made clear that there was firm link between 
European and Western hemisphere-USSR zones, i.e. European zone 
could not be accepted unless Soviets agreed to one of two zones 
described paragraph 1 Western Four paper. 


‘Source: Department of State, Central Files, 330.13/8-257. Secret; Priority. Re- 
peated priority to London and Bonn. 

* Neither USDel Disarmament 460, Secto 9 from London, July 31, nor USDel 
Disarmament 461, telegram 845 from London, July 31, is printed. (Ibid., 330.13/7-3157) 
Some amendments on inspection are noted in Secto 18 from London, Document 275. 

* Transmitted in Polto 306 from Paris, August 2. (Department of State, Central Files, 
330.13/8-257) 

* Transmitted in Polto 311 from Paris, August 2. (Ibid.) 

* Discussion of specific paragraphs in this telegram can be compared with corre- 
sponding paragraphs in the version submitted to the Subcommittee of the U.N. Dis- 
armament Commission on August 2, printed in Documents on Disarmament, 1945-1959, 
vol. Il, pp. 837-839. 
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Re Belgium-Netherlands question, Uriited States thought Western 
Four did regard 5-35 as minimum. Western Four were not thinking of 
going below that zone or even of going that far as yet. There was clear 
agreement that Western Four would not move from position set out in 
document before Council until Soviets had responded to proposals 
made therein. Thereafter Western Four would consider Soviet re- 
sponse and consult NAC before proceeding further. 

Re German point on mobile inspection, United States remarked 
that this had been most difficult problem in London because, on one 
hand, inspection without mobility was not valid and, on other hand, 
Western Four very aware of NAC’s concerns and desires this matter. 
Proposal had therefore made clear that no form of mobile ground 
inspection could be agreed to unless it had been accepted by countries 
directly concerned. Western Four had also included in paper proposal 
for detailed study of inspection system because they realized that in all 
probability nature and extent of inspection zones would depend upon 
details of inspection to be carried out therein. 

When it appeared that there were no further comments or ques- 
tions, Spaak circulated draft telegram to Western Four which, after 
discussion, Council approved without substantive changes (text con- 
tained Polto 306). 

United States asked whether last sentence of telegram applied 
only to Europe or whether Council expected also to be consulted re 
details inspection system in Western hemisphere-USSR zone. United 
Kingdom thought might be distinction between two: That Council 
would like to be informed re Western hemisphere but had right to be 
consulted re Europe. France, on other hand, saw no advantage making 
this distinction. NAC competence not limited to Europe. Moreover, if 
system established in Arctic, for example, would create precedent for 
Europe. There appeared to be general agreement with French view 
and sentence was left unchanged. 

Canada proposed number of changes designed give NAC re- 
sponse “more positive tone”. Suggested that first sentence paragraph 
2 be dropped and opening paragraph be modified to read ‘NAC has 
no objection to latest proposals ... ° and is satisfied that they 
should be presented by Western Members UN subcommittee”. Also 
suggested that third sentence paragraph 2 recalling Council's previous 
observations on mobile ground inspection be dropped. Finally, Can- 
ada suggested that second sentence paragraph 2 be modified to refer to 
“a limited system of mobile ground inspection’’. United Kingdom ob- 
jected to insertion of word “limited” on ground that Western Four had 
not as yet worked out details of system at all so that reference to 
“limited” was not really meaningful. United States also expressed 


* Ellipsis in the source text. 
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doubts but pointed out nobody thinking of “unlimited” mobile ground 
inspection. Spaak then proceeded to defend his original draft in toto. 
His main point was that, in his judgment, statement that Council “has 
no objection” was strongest statement that could be made on behalf of 
Council as whole. Implied that he had in mind here not only views of 
Germans for example, but his own. Canada did not press proposed 


At conclusion of meeting Spaak asked whether press could be 
informed that today’s meeting had taken place. Noted that press al- 
ready aware meeting scheduled for today. 

After some discussion, was agreed on United States suggestion 
that, if queried by press, could be stated that Western Four had put 
certain questions to Council and answers had been sent to London. In 
course discussion Italy called attention to press reports, particularly in 
London papers, “accusing” NATO of slowing down disarmament sub- 
committee proceedings. Pointed out that NAC had in fact moved very 
rapidly on all matters put to it by Western Four and expressed view 
that this should be widely publicized, perhaps in connection with 
advising press regarding today’s meeting. Spaak disagreed. Thought it 
was basically up to Western Four what should be said about their 
consultations with NAC. In any case was opposed to saying anything 
specific about today’s meeting, so as not to give Soviets any pretext for 
rejecting Western offer. There might later on, however, be an occasion 
when NAC role in negotiations could be explained. Was confident that 
anyone who looked at record could see that Council had not held up 
negotiations. United Kingdom rep said he had reported to London 
Council concern over press reports referred to by Italy and had asked 
Foreign Office try to set press straight. Said was obvious that NAC had 
not held up negotiations. 


Perkins 
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278. Memorandum of a Conversation With the President, White 
House, Washington, August 2, 1957° 


MEMORANDUM OF CONVERSATION WITH 
ADMIRAL STRAUSS 


Admiral Strauss has returned from a conference with the Pre_- 
dent to discuss with him the position which should be taken by the 
United States Delegation to the United Nations with respect to the 
selection by the Governing Board of the Director General of the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency. I was to have attended this meeting 
with Admiral Strauss but had to leave the White House because of an 
urgent appointment with Senator Johnson at the Capitol. Admiral 
Strauss knew my point of view and likewise brought to the President's 
attention the two memoranda of conversation which the Secretary had 
made on October 21 and 24, 1956.” 


As a result of this conversation the President agreed that: 


(a) the position of the United States Delegation should be to put 
forward the name of W. Sterling Cole as a candidate on behalf of the 
United States; and 


(b) the Soviet delegation should be advised that the United States 

did not wish to make any commitments with respect to any other staff 

1 but would, of course, feel that the Soviet Government was 

entitled to representation a te to the degree of su of the 

Agency which the Soviet ernment would evidence by making 
fissionable material available to it. 


The President further made the condition with respect to the 
above that prior assent be received of Congressman Joseph Martin to 
Congressman Cole’s name being put forward, since the President had 
some years ago agreed with Congressman Martin that he, the Presi- 
dent, would not consider nominating for federal office members of the 
House of Representatives. Strauss did not at the time make the distinc- 
tion that this was not a Presidential appointment. This, however, was 
done in a later conversation between General Persons and Admiral 
Strauss. The latter is now making arrangements to see both Congress- 
man Martin and Congressman Cole. 


C.A.H. 


‘Source: Department of State, Central Files, 398.1901-IAEA/8-257. Confidential. 
Drafted by Herter. 


* Neither found in Department of State files. 
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279. Memorandum for the Record, by the Director of the 
Executive Secretariat (Howe)' 


Washington, August 2, 1957. 
IAEA 


In elaborating on his memorandum of conversation with Admiral 
Strauss of August 2* Governor Herter indicated that it was his under- 
standing that we should put forward the Cole candidacy and proceed 
to get him elected using the most favorable tactics, but nevertheless 
backing him to the hilt. He felt the President was inclined to want to 
avoid any kind of a “deal” with the Russians. 


Governor Herter thought that, to comply with the President's 
wishes, Ambassador Wadsworth should be instructed to go back to the 
Russians and inform them that he had received instructions to put 
forward the candidacy of Cole and at the same time to make plain that 
any further discussions with the Russians on IAEA staff would need to 
await evidence of the amount of cooperation and contribution the 
USSR is going to make to the new agency. 


Governor Herter asked me to convey a copy of his memorandum 
of conversation with Admiral Strauss of August 2 to the Admiral 
requesting his initials or written concurrence and at the same time, 
convey a copy to General Goodpaster, indicating to Admiral Strauss 
that we were so doing. ’ 


Fisher Howe ‘ 


' Source: Department of State, Central Files, 398.1901-IAEA/8-257. 
é 


’ Attached to the source text is a memorandum from Howe to Goodpaster acter copy ha 
2, indicating that a copy of this memorandum was enclosed and that another 
been sent to Strauss for him to indicate his concurrence. (Department of State, 
Files, 398.1901-IAEA/8-257) Strauss’ Sumas tan wet tien Ieend ix Uaeemanand 
of State files. 

* Printed from a copy that bears this typed signature. 
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280. Letter From Secretary of State Dulles to Chancellor 
Adenauer’ 


Washington, August 3, 1957. 


My Dear Mr. CHANCELLOR: I dictate this on the plane as I return 
from London. I went there having very much in mind our talks at 
Washington and the confidence you reposed in our purpose to conduct 
the disarmament talks in such a manner as would not prejudice the 
Federal Republic and tend either to perpetuate the partition of Ger- 
many or to demilitarize and neutralize the German nation which I am 
confident is destined to play a great role in the defense, and the 
peaceful spread, of freedom in the world. 


I found in London a situation of some confusion, not altogether 
surprising in view of the complexity of the problem and the many 
nations involved. 

It might perhaps have been better, as you indicated, if no partial 
European zone were te ' suggested in the first stage. However, the 
Subcommittee and NATO had gone so far along this path that it was 
not practical to have retraced our steps and indeed it would not have 
been in the interest of the cause which the free nations espouse in 
common if at this point we had seemed to become totally negative to 
the idea of a European zone smaller than the whole of Europe. 

However, we did, I think, take adequate steps to protect against 
the dangers inherent in such a limited concept. 

First of all, the limited concept will not be considered at all unless 
the Soviets first reject the all-European concept. Also they must have 
accepted either the US-Canada-USSR zone or the Northern (Arctic) 
zone 


A further pre-condition is that they must agree that any limited 
European zone must include a significant part of Soviet territory as 
well as the countries of Eastern Europe. 


We furthermore stipulated, as you and I agreed, that ground in- 
spection must cover all of any given inspection area so that there will 
be no danger of a strip of ground inspection running through the 
center of Europe and tending to consolidate the partition of Germany 
and also tending to demilitarize the inspected strip. | made this even 
clearer in my official presentation of the Four Power paper when I 
said: 


' Source: Department of State, Central Files, 330.13/8-457. Personal and Confiden- 
tial. A covering letter from Dulles to Ambassador Bruce, August 4, requested Bruce to 
read and deliver the letter to Adenauer, unless he had serious reservations about its 
contents. (/bid.) 
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substantial 
one particular zone which might carry with it politi- 


"3 


It is of course provided that the mobility of the ground inspection 
would require in all cases the concurrence of the country directly 


concerned. 
Also I obtained the express agreement of the other three Western 


would at that point be further considered by NATO before any auto- 
matic presentation of the 5-35-40 zone. 
I am highly skeptical that the Soviets will at any early date meet 
the conditions prerequisite to the study of a limited European zone. 
There are, | know, some Western Powers which wouid like to put 


forward quickly the limited European zone, but I believe that that 
situation is now under control of the North Atlantic Council. 


I hope that the Western Powers can complete the presentation of 
their whole disarmament position within the next two weeks or there- 
abouts and that then there may be a recess. However, I cannot forecast 
this schedule with assurance. 


I know that it must be awkward to have these problems which so 
deeply affect Germany pending at a time of German general elections. 
I believe, however, that no further matters peculiarly affecting Ger- 
many are apt to come up between now and mid-September. 


With much appreciation of your prompt cooperation, I am 
Faithfully yours, 


John Foster Dulles ‘ 


* Ellipsis in the source text. 

* The full text of Dulles’ statement to the Subcommittee of the U.N. Disarmament 
Commission on August 2 (U.N. doc. DC/SC.1/PV.143), is printed in Documents on 
Disarmament, 1945-1959, vol. Il, pp. 839-845. 

‘ Printed from a copy that bears this stamped signature. 
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281. Memorandum of a Conference, White House, Washington, 
August 9, 1957° 


Morning Conference on August 9, 1957.? 
PRESENT 


The President, john Eisenhower, ’].F Dulles, Gerard Smith, and Robert Cutler 


1. The draft report (dated July 26, 1957) by the Special Commit- 
tee, composed of the Secretary of State (Chairman), the Secretary of 
Defense, and the Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission recom- 
mending a test for a large clean bomb‘ was discussed. 


2. It was understood that if this test were to be made, it would be 
included in the 1958 Pacific test series. ° 


3. The President was very much in doubt whether it was desirable 
to test larger bombs and whether there was a need for a large clean 
bomb. He indicated that our statecraft was becoming too much a 
prisoner of our scientists. He had publicly stated that we were not 
going to test any more large bombs and that we were trying to clean 
up small bombs. 


4.. 


5. The President then read the paragraphs containing the recom- 
mendations which limit clearly the project to a test. He stated that he 
thought the recommendation was satisfactorily limited. 


6. As Mr. Dulles is leaving at 2:00 p.m., he will sign the report and 
leave it in escrow with Gerard Smith to be turned over later to the 
President when desired. I think the President has tentatively approved 
this recommendation but wishes to talk with Admiral Strauss first 
about it. 


Source: Eisenhower Library, Sp. Asst. for Nat. Sec. Affairs Records. Top Secret. 
Drafted by Cutler. Copies were given to Major Eisenhower and Gerard Smith. 
* For the discussion on disarmament at this morning conference, see infra. 


* Major John S.D. Eisenhower, the President's son, was serving temporarily as 
Acting Staff Secretary. 

* Undated, the report is attached to a July 26 memorandum from Lay to Dulles, 
Wilson, and Strauss. (Eisenhower Library, Special Assistant for National Security Affairs 
Records) The wording of this draft report is identical to that of the report printed as 
Document 285. 

*In a separate memorandum, attached to the source text but not printed, Cutler 
summarized discussion at this August 9 morning meeting on the AEC proposal for the 
1958 Pacific test series. He noted: 

“The President indicated strongly that he would like to curtail the length of the 
testing period and the number of test shots, and directed thet Admiral Strauss, Mr. 
Smith, and | come back at 2:30 p.m. this afternoon for a discussion of this matter.” 
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Afternoon Conference on August 9, 1957. 


The President, john Eisenhower, J.F Dulles, Admiral Lewis L. Strauss, Gerard 
Smith, and Robert Cutler 


1. The President approved the recommendation of the Special Com- 
mittee and directed that the signed copy in the possession of Gerard 
Smith be appropriately released from escrow and delivered. . . . 


Robert Cutler 








282. Memorandum of a Conference, White House, Washington, 
August 9, 1957' 


Morning Conference on August 9, 1957. 
PRESENT 


The President, john Eisenhower, J.F. Dulles, Gerard Smith, and Robert Cutler 
DISARMAMENT 


The following changes in the June 11 U.S. position on a first 
phase of disarmament were discussed: 


1. Paragraph 8 refraining from nuclear tests. The present text 
provides for a suspension of testing for twelve months, the parties 
being then free to resume testing unless an adequate system is in effect 
at the end of the period to police testing and the cut-off procedure is 
agreed upon (par. 5). The French and the British are in disagreement 
over this provision. Because there is no identifiable time for the cut-off 
date, the British are satisfied with the provision because they can go on 


stockpiling weapons material while the parties argue about a cut-off 
inspection system. The French, on the other hand, feel they will be 


prejudiced if the cut-off inspection system discussions are dragged out 
over a period of years, and wish a more determinable date for the cut- 
off to be established. Therefore, Moch is anxious to have the period for 
of testing last no longer than eighteen months unless a 

fixed cut-off date is agreed to during the period tests are suspended. 
The President suggested that the U.S. should announce that it 
would be willing to suspend for 24 months (twice the present period) 
provided that at the end of that time inspection systems both for 


enim Disarmament. Top Secret. Drafted 
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testing and for cut-off were established and in operation (and a cut-off 
date fixed), or testing would be resumed. He also suggested that the 
period of suspension might be extended beyond 24 months by unani- 
mous agreement. Of course, if there was a violation of the testing 
suspension either party could begin testing again. 

2. Minor disarmament considerations will be brought up later 
before the President, but were mentioned as follows: 


(a) The provision that after the cut-off date no country could 
transfer to another country fissionable material (par. 7). 
(b) The provision for notification for the movement of 
object tent hg the > xoiten Sane aan ie 
to 
or Oman, thus disclosing their hand whereas, movements 
_ the Communist Bloc land mass would not raise the same ques- 


(©) The provision relative to the control commission establishing a 
system to te the traffic in armaments (par. 14-b). The French 
and British to limit this to a study of such a system. 


oO ee eo 


Afternoon Conference on August 9, 1957. 
PRESENT 


The President, john Eisenhower, ].F Dulles, Admiral Strauss, Gerard Smith, and 
Robert Cutler 


1. Admiral Strauss explained the difficulties of a two-year period 
of suspension because top scientists would be lost to AEC if there were 
to be no tests and experiments over such a long period. The President 
thought the world situation was so difficult that attention should not 
be paid to this point. 

2. Admiral Strauss introduced the thought that we could an- 
nounce (and the British would join with us) that in our future tests we 
would not add any net increase in fissionable material in the air i.e., 
putting in only additional fissionable material to make up for the 
decay of previously exploded fissionable material. 


3. The President noted that he was prepared to suggest the will- 
ingness of the U.S. to announce that it would suspend for 24 months 
as indicated in the second paragraph of (1) in the Morning Conference 
report. Admiral Strauss said that if that was the President's decision, 
the AEC would certainly abide by it and work under it. (The President 
mentioned that Defense was not represented, and I subsequently sug- 
gested to Gerard Smith that a short memorandum of the three Presi- 
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dential decisions taken this afternoon’ be made by him and gone over 
with Strauss and Quarles before any public announcement in London 
of the disarmament point.) 


RC 


Addition to General Cutler’s memorandum on Disarmament, dated August 
9, 1957. 


The President was concerned that world opinion understand the 
United States position on continuing tests while striving for a disarma- 
ment agreement including test suspension. It was important, appropri- 
ately in time and manner, to announce that we would work unceas- 
ingly for a safeguarded disarmament agreement, including suspension 
of tests under conditions described above in this memorandum, but 
that it would take a year before multilateral agreement therefor could 
become effective. Until that time, the United States would continue as 
heretofore to test, especially to achieve clean devices. He felt a frank 
statement to this effect would provide flexibility and help with world 
opinion. Such announcement should be worked up by State, Defense, 
and AEC.’ It was not clear to me whether this announcement would 


accompany or follow the 24-month proposal. 


’ Reference presumably is to the President's approval of the recommendation of the 
Committee on “clean” bombs, noted supra; the decision to suspend nuclear 


Special 
ee oro: ae ee 
series, Operation Hardtack, noted supra, and summarized infra. 
sah oe eee te ee authorizing the inclusion of a suspension of 
weapons for a period up to 2 years under certain safeguards and 
condoned Pate Paps of he Pade of he Unie Sate Dwight D. 
27 
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283. Memorandum of a Conference, White House, Washington, 
August 9, 1957° 


Morning Conference on August 9, 1957. 


PRESENT 
The President, john Eisenhower, |.F Dulles, Gerard Smith, and Robert Cutler 


1. The proposal of the AEC for (Hardtack)* the 1958 test series in 
the Pacific extending over four months embracing 25-26 shots and 
requesting authority to use an additional amount of fissionable mate- 
rial over that originally indicated was discussed. 


These points were made: 


(a) Why was it necessary to have so many shots? Could the series 
ast be Madied to ast over tulive or ont ’ 


(b) The is that these tests will continue for a and 
longer period of and use more and more fissionable 

(c) The difficulty in appearing honest before the world while 
carrying on such long drawn-out tests. 


(d) The President indicated strongly that he would like to curtail 
oe See Se ee penee ane number of test shots, and 
that Admiral Strauss, Mr. Smith, and I come back at 2:30 p.m. 

this afternoon for a discussion of this matter. 


Afternoon Conference on August 9, 1957. 
PRESENT 


The President, John Eisenhower, |.F Dulles, Admiral Lewis L. Strauss, Gerard 
Smith and Robert Cutler 


1. The President approved the proposal for the test program 
Hardtack in 1958 with 25 test shots and a four-month test period, but 
urged Admiral Strauss to try to fire the test shots in a shorter period. 


2. The President directed that the news about the approval of 
Hardtack and the inclusion therein of the large clean bomb test be not 
made public until the form of announcement was agreed on amoii, 
State, Defense and AEC. 


RC 


' Source: Eisenhower Library, Sp. Asst. for Nat. Sec. Affairs Records. Top Secret. 
Drafted by Cutler. Copies were given to James Lay, Major Eisenhower, and Gerard 
Smith 


* The name eventually given to the nuclear test series at the Bikini and Enewetok 
Atolls, April 28-August 18, 1958, was Operation Hardtack | 
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284. Memorandum of a Conference With the President, White 
House, Washington, August 9, 1957, 2:30 p.m.’ 


Letter to the President from Admiral Strauss, dated August 2, 19577 
SUBJECT 
Operation Hardtack 


Numbers of Weapons—The first question which had disturbed the 
President with relation to Operation Hardtack was the number of 
weapons involved. The President felt the number 25 was high. Admi- 
ral Strauss explained that the number had been arrived at arbitrarily, 
that he had two laboratories, each of which had requested 20 shots, 
and had received a request from the Department of Defense for 10 
shots. This figure he had, at first glance, cut in half. Admiral Strauss 
further explained that he had every intention of shaving down below 
the mark of 25. 

Duration—The next question of concern was the duration of the 
atomic tests, lasting from 1 May probably through August. The Presi- 
dent felt that an excessive amount of time consumed in testing served 
to magnify our efforts to the world at a time when disarmament 
negotiations are under way. Admiral Strauss’ explanation was a re- 
quirement for ¢ erfect meteorological conditions for each experiment, 
particularly for the lar<> yield weapons. The Admiral pointed out that 
on occasion he had been required to wait for two weeks for firing a 
given shot. He expressed the opinion, however, that he would be able 
to condense the four-month period of time to some extent. 

Size—In answer to the President's question on the necessity for 
tests of large yield weapons, Admiral Strauss had the following to say: 

1. AEC and State Department cannot justify a need for the very 
large weapons. The requirement to test . . . weapons comes primar- 
ily from the Department of Defense which is interested in ascertaining 
the size of yield which may be carried in the B-52. The weight of the 
bomb is estimated at... . 


' Source: Eisenhower Library, Whitman File, DDE Diaries. Secret. Drafted by Major 
Eisenhower. The source text is initialed “DE” in the President's handwriting. 
* Not printed. (/bid.) 
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3. Inaccuracy of delivery means can be compensated for in part by 

the size of the weapon. (The President pointed out, how- 

ever, that the scaling laws apply on a cube route basis, which would 

give a . . . weapon a radius of damage only about 1 the size the 
radius of damage of the . . . .) 

Admiral Strauss then mentioned a compromise which he felt he 
could use to advantage... . 

Altitude—The question came up as to the height at which the 
high altitude test shots will be burst. Admiral Strauss gave as the top 

Type—Admiral Strauss estimates that all the weapons tested, with 
the exception of a few of the smaller ones, will be of the thermonu- 
clear type. 

Public Relations—The main dilemma in conducting tests of this 
magnitude in 1958, as the President sees it, is that of planning and 
carrying out extensive tests on the one hand while professing a readi- 
ness to suspend testing in a disarmament program on the other. From 
much of the world this paradoxical conduct may bring accusations of 
bad faith. The President is agreed, however, that having gone this far, 
it is necessary to carry through with Hardtack. Several measures will 
be followed to place this decision in the best possible light: 

1, Observers from various nations will be invited to witness the 
shots. 

2. Our position in the disarmament talks must be that we cannot 
suspend testing until a date at least a year from now. Until that time 
we, as others, will continue to test as necessary. 

3. The United States will maintain a flexible attitude in these 
negotiations for disarmament, and would agree to accept the inevita- 
ble inefficiency which will result from a two-year layoff. As to the 
problem of losing the best scientific talent as a result of the two-year 
layoff, it was agreed that the bulk of the best talent could be retrieved 
and the result in organizational setbacks would just have to be ac- 
cepted. 
4. The testing schedule will be kept confidential until more 
thought can be given as to how to announce it. 

5. The time span for the tests will be condensed to the maximum 
extent within the power of the Atomic Energy Commission. 

6. The statement may be made, in which the British will probably 
join us, that we will put no more radio-activity into the atmosphere 
than is taken care of by normal decay of that contamination already in 
the atmosphere. 

Conclusions—The President granted authority to continue the 
Hardtack tests within the following limitations: 

1. Testing of large yield weapons will be accomplished with 
weapons no larger than that exploded in 1954. 
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2. The time span for the series of tests will be condensed to the 
maximum extent. 

3. Announcement of the tests will be withheld and the matter will 
remain confidential until full details of the announcement are worked 
out. 


John S.D. Eisenhower 
Major, U.S. Army 








285. Report to the President From the Secretary of State, the 


Secretary of Defense (Wilson), and the Chairman, Atomic 
Energy Commission (Strauss) ' 


Washington, undated. 


On July 18, 1956, you directed the Secretaries of State and Defense, 
and the Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission, to make a study and 
recommendations thereon’ with respect to a letter addressed to you by 
Atomic Energy Commissioner Thomas E. Murray... . 


Our recommendations have been postponed until the present 


. . . the feasibility of developing very high yield weapons with 
the objective of determining the upper yield limit of a weapon which 
would be compatible as to size and weight with the B-52 aircraft... . 
A broad program of developing “clean” weapons fostered by the 
Atomic Energy Commission and the Department of Defense is in 
progress as a consequence of advancing technology in this field and in 
response to military requirements for applications in which reduced 
fall-out is essential. .. . A complementary or substitute “clean” 
weapon in the highest yield range corresponding with the delivery 
capability of the B-52 aircraft is not under development. From the 
military standpoint, there are two factors which make it desirable that 
the Strategic Air Command have the capability of delivering with 






‘Source: Eisenhower Library, Sp. Asst. for Nat. Sec. Affairs Records. Top Secret. 
Regarding the preparation of the undated draft report, identical to the source text, see 
footnote 4, Document 281. 

* Eisenhower's directive on July 18, 1956, has not been found in the Eisenhower 
Library or Department of State files, but regarding Eisenhower's reply to Murray stating 
that he had referred the matter to the NSC for review, see footnote 3, Document 144. 
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certain of its aircraft a higher yield weapon than is now on hand. In 
the first place, such higher yield could be substantially more effective 
in destroying certain very hard Soviet military targets offering direct 
threat against the United States; . . . In the second place, the increas- 
ing complexity and cost of first line aircraft and the attrition which 
must be expected from Soviet offensive and defensive action make it 
necessary to base war plans on the arrival of reduced numbers of our 
aircraft over targets. This factor makes it necessary that our forces 
attain maximum unit effectiveness. 

. . . On the other hand, military calculations show that if we 
substituted very high yield “clean” weapons . . . we could decrease 
the over-all intensity of fall-out in adjacent areas . . . employed, and 
by a factor of 30 with air bursts. There is, therefore, a sound military 
basis for the development of “clean” weapons of the highest yield 
deliverable by our aircraft. . . . This answer can be obtained with 
reasonable certainty if a research and developmental program were 
carried through the next Pacific test series. Decision may be made 
thereafter as to whether pre-production and production effort would 
be instituted; this decision based on the then applying climate of 
international relations, on the yield possible, and a later estimate of 
the strategic need for the potential weapon. 


Should it become known that continued United States testing is 
directed in part towards development of a weapon . . . some unfa- 
vorable international and possibly national reaction might be ex- 
pected. Certainly the Soviets could be expected to use this for any 
propaganda advantage which might be gained. Therefore, it is not 
believed necessary nor appropriate that the United States decide now 
to embark upon a program to develop and stockpile a . . . weapon 
. . . » Rather, we should proceed with our research and early devel- 
opmental effort to a point where we know the characteristics of the 


weapon... . 

. . . It is a moral responsibility of the United States to apply 
force, should the use of force become necessary, in such a manner as 
to minimize the effects on nonparticipating populations. The develop- 
ment program discussed herein has the objective of meeting that re- 
sponsibility. 

In view of the considerations outlined earlier it is recommended 
that: 


a. There be a test in the next Pacific test series of adevice ... . 
The planned yield of the test device should be as low as possible 
consistent with securing the required information. . . . 

b. If following completion of this test the Department of Defense 
considers it requires development of weapons on this or related pat- 
tern, we will submit to the President our recommendations as to the 
undertaking of a pre-production development program. 
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It shall be understood that the authorization recommended in the 
paragraphs above shall in no way be interpreted as establishing a 
requirement . . . nor for carrying on a pre-production developmental 
program for such weapon. 

APPROVED: 


Dwight D. Eisenhower 





286. Memorandum From the Acting Secretary of State to the 
President’ 


Washington, August 13, 1957. 
SUBJECT 
Disarmament 


There is attached as Annex A for your approval a revision of 
paragraph 8 of the June 11 policy paper on disarmament which reflects 
your decision on August 9, 1957 regarding an extension to 24 months 
of the nuclear weapons test suspension. * 

On the basis of Secretary Dulles’ recent consultations in London 
and further discussions within the Government, I am also prepared to 
recommend several additional changes in the June 11 policy directive 
as follows: 

1. With regard to paragraph 7, relating to transfers of nuclear 
weapons and fissionable materials to other countries, delete the initial 
phrase ‘From the effective date of the agreement’ and substitute the 
phrase “From the date of the cessation of production of fissionable 
material for weapons purposes”. Since the reason for prohibition of 
transfer of fissionable material between countries is to enforce the cut- 
off of production of fissionable material for weapons purposes, it 
seems unnecessary, and undesirable from the standpoint of relations 
with our principal allies, to prohibit such transfers prior to the cut-off 
date. I recommend in paragraph 7 (b) the deletion of “peaceful pur- 
poses” and substitution of ‘‘non-weapons purposes” to make clear 
that fissionable material could be transferred to other states for such 
purposes as fuel for submarine propulsion reactors. | would also pro- 
pose in paragraph 7(b) the insertion of the word ‘otherwise’ to ma’ ¢ 


Source: Eisenhower Library, Whitman File, Administration Series, Herter. Secret. 
The source text is initialed “‘DE” in the President's handwriting. 
* See Document 282. 
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the obligations assumed with respect to fissionable materials consist- 
ent with those applicable to nuclear weapons. The revised paragraph 
ae 

not otherwise to transfer out of its control any 


or to accept transfer to it of such material, except 
fasionable materi 0 & 


2. The formula on use of nuclear weapons in paragraph 4 of the 
June 11 policy directive is considered by some of the Western delega- 
tions as too restrictive. Accordingly, I propose the deletion of para- 
graph 4 of the June 11 policy directive, except for the parenthetical 
NT ee eee oe 


Eom pany conus obligation not to use nuclear L 
asia rte teed at coe bccn de 
collective self-defense.” 


3. Because of the practical difficulties involved, it is recommended 
that the proposed Board of Control of the International Control Organ 
have authority only to study a system for regulating the export and 
import of armaments rather than to establish such a system. Accord- 


ingly, I suggest that paragraph 14 (b) of the June 11 policy directive be 
amended to read as follows: 


“to study a system for regulating the export and import of arma- 
ments.” 

Deputy Secretary Quarles and Chairman Strauss concur in these 
recommendations. We will be glad to discuss this matter with you at 
any time if you so desire.’ 


Christian A. Herter 


Annex A 


SUGGESTED REVISION OF PARAGRAPH 8 OF UNITED STATES 
POSITION ON THE FIRST PHASE OF DISARMAMENT 
APPROVED JUNE 11, 1957 


8. a. The United States will announce that it will exert every effort 
toward the end that the first stage disarmament agreement can be put 
into effect by 1 November 1958, and that until the effective date of 
such an agreement it will continue its nuclear testing program. 

b. As a part of the first stage disarmament agreement all parties 


will agree: 


*In @ memorandum to the Secretary of State (directed to the attention of Gerard 
Smith), August 14, Major Eisenhower reported that the President had that day approved 
all the changes as recommended in the source text. (Eisenhower Library, Staff 
Records, Disarmament) These changes were transmitted to Stassen in telegram 1277 to 
London, August 14. (Department of State, Central Files, 330.13 /8-1457) 











(3) to refrain for a further period from nuclear tests if the monitor- 
system referred to in 8b (2) is operating to the satisfac- 


ing 

tion of each concerned of ore we vag pany each party 
concerned is being achieved inthe = pay re system 
Sion a wn oo paragraph 5b above. Such an extension will 


eC ee on Oe 
agreement if the system for the cut-off has 
stalled to the of each party concerned before the 
Se oe eee ok 
ond ne emer, Sane advance 

a tests; to provide reciprocal 
access at bf yh FS 
released into the atmosphere. 
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287. Telegram From the Embassy in the United Kingdom to the 
Department of State' 


London, August 15, 1957—4 p.m. 


1162. USDel Disarmament No. 506. Paris for Embassy and 
USRO. Subject: US-USSR bilateral August 14, 1957, 11:00 a.m., 44 
Grosvenor Square, London. 


Highlights: 


1, With agreement of Western Allies (Embtel 1114, USDel No. 
504 *) USDel met with Sov Del for purpose of further defining Western 
position on reductions in armed forces beyond 2.5 million and 750 
thousand men and of ascertaining whether Soviets prepared answer 
August 2 inspection zone proposals. Zorin stated USSR had not com- 
pleted its consideration of August 2 paper and did not know when 
study would be finished. Zorin also said would like answer to Soviet 
aide-mémoire of June 7.’ 


‘Source: Department of State, Central Piles, 330.13/8-1557. Secret; Priority. Re- 
peated to Paris for Embassy and USRO, Bonn, and Moscow. 

* Dated August 13/14, midnight, not printed. (/bid., 330.13 /8-1357) 

* Regarding the Soviet aide-mémoire, see Document 231 
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Details: 


2. Stassen opened by asking for explanation of significance of 
Zorin’s statement in subcomite meeting of previous day (147th meet- 
ing, 13th August), noting that questions had been raised on matter of 
force level figures on which agreement apparently had been reached. 
Stassen inquired whether Zorin’s attitude reflected a change in the 
attitude of the Soviet Government towards reaching an agreement on 
partial measures of disarmament. Zorin replied that his remarks had 
not been directed at USDel affirmative attitude towards disarmament 
agreement but at what Sov Del felt was suggestion US-USSR on eve 
of reaching agreement. Zorin said attitude of other countries in sub- 
comite showed there was no basis for thinking agreement about to be 
reached; this was why Sov Del used example of force levels. Zorin 
continued that USSR would not enter agreement which provided for 
reductions only to 2.5 million force levels or which required further 
negotiations and political preconditions before proceeding to further 
reductions in force levels. Stassen explained US policy was that parties 
to agreement would take into account progress being made towards 
settlement of political issues. US Del thought it obvious and natural 
that neither US nor USSR would ignore political situation when con- 
sidering reductions in force levels. Stassen remarked that it would not 
be in interest of either side to be against settlement political issues. 


3. Stassen made point that West had taken account of USSR aide- 
mémoire of June 7 in subcomite negotiations. Thus the August 2 


proposal on inspection zones provided an answer to the way in which 
inspection should begin. Taking into account another aspect of the 
June 7 aide-mémoire, the US is also willing to consider a test suspen- 
sion somewhat longer than the proposed ten months period. Replying 
to another question in the June 7 aide-mémoire, Stassen stated US 
desire was to reduce force levels below 2.5 million men under proper 
conditions. Finally, the US was leaving the way open for the deferral 
of certain measures which might be unacceptable at the very begin- 
ning of a disarmament agreement; this too was being done in light of 
the June 7 paper. 

4. Regarding nuclear testing, Zorin said Sov Del would be pre- 
pared to discuss length and effective date of suspension if US had 
proposal to make; so far US position had been 10 months and nothing 
more. The most important question was the link between a suspension 
of testing and other parts of a disarmament agreement. The USSR 
thought that a suspension of testing would be the first step in halting 
the nuclear arms race and preventing the spread of nuclear weapons. If 
the suspension of testing were tied to other complex issues there might 
never be a suspension. 
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5. Preliminary reaction of Sov Del to August 2 zone proposals was 
that inspection zones could not be accepted without agreement on 
other measures of nuclear and non-nuclear disarmament. USSR how- 
ever was still studying August 2 paper and so Sov Del's views con- 
fined to preliminary reaction. 

6. Stassen said that most effective way of proceeding in negotia- 
tions on suspension of nuclear testing would be for Sov Del to state 
what suspension period less than 2 years would be acceptable to 
USSR. In view of US a number of measures would have to be agreed 
in order to prevent spread of nuclear weapons. In this connection it 
would be useful to discuss timing and circumstances under which the 
USSR would be willing to have a cessation of production of fissionable 
material for weapons purposes. 

7. Zorin repeated his opposition to any requirement for separate 
negotiations preceding further reductions in force levels and reaf- 
firmed Soviet position that agreement on suspension of testing could 
be separated from other problems. Zorin stated that progress towards 
agreement would depend on how the US would move beyond its 
position of last May. Sov Del considered next move was up to US since 
no reply had yet been received to Sov June 7 aide-mémoire. Stassen 
observed that points which Sov Del had put into subcomite had been 
answered by West. 

8. Zorin remarked it would be impossible to continue discussion 
all points at this meeting and it was agreed to consider continuing the 
discussion at the Soviet Embassy on Friday, August 16. 

Discussion ended at 1:15 p.m. 





Barbour ‘ 


* Walworth Barbour became Minister-Counselor of Embassy on February 23, 1956. 





288. Telegram From the Embassy in the United Kingdom to the 
Department of State’ 


London, August 17, 1957—11 a.m. 


1213. USDel Disarmament No. 516. Paris for Embassy and 
USRO. Subject: Bilateral with Soviet Delegation, Soviet Embassy, Au- 


gust 16, 4:00 pm. 


' Source: Department of State, Central Files, 330.13/8-1757. Confidential; Priority. 
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1. At four hour bilateral meeting with Soviet direct discussion 
centered primarily on question of forces stationed in Europe, Germany 
and foreign bases (on Soviet initiative) and relationship fissionabie 
material production cutoff to other nuclear provisions of first stage 
agreement (at US initiative). There was some discussion also of certain 
additional matters related to August 15 subcommittee meeting, ques- 
tion of other parties to any first step agreement, and future work 
procedures. Significantly Zorin made no reference to a European zone, 
and no adverse comment on the Arctic zone. 


2. Zorin opened session by stating he had certain questions re 
Stassen’s statement at August 15 subcommittee mtg. Asked whether 
references to consequential reductions in foreign bases and forces 
overseas which would follow from 2.1 to 1.7 indicated these would be 
deferred beyond first stage, commenting that in May 31 talking paper 
US had rejected one third reduction Germany which Soviet inter- 
preted as difficulty with numbers rather that timing in first stage. 


consent other states in informal paper whereas in subcommittee dis- 
cussion emphasis was on fact lower force levels in future would conse- 
quently lead to reductions in bases and forces abroad. Pointed out US 
has promptly and firmly rejected Soviet proposal for one-third reduc- 
tion of forces in Germany and reductions in foreign bases. Said if 
Soviet has some other different or more limited proposals, USDel 
would give due consideration to any proposals from Soviets and pro- 
vide answers. Emphasized 2.5 million force level was not deep cut for 


US but was significant. Zorin pressed for US statement acceptance of 
principle of reduction foreign bases as part of first step agreement and 
asked for counter proposals. Stassen declined any counter proposals. 
Stressed need for agreement on general reductions, consequence of 
which would be certain local reductions in later stages. Commented 
US policy on issues of force reductions and foreign bases has not 
changed since late May. Stassen pointed out Soviet proposals to use 
December 1956 as a base referred to a time of unusually high Soviet 
force levels in Hungary. Stassen added that US and USSR could dis- 
cuss together or each could decide unilaterally on reductions of forces 
beyond borders and bases which would be consequence of lower force 
levels. Zorin stressed importance including such European reductions 
in first step agreement, reiterating theme principal tension is in Europe 
and it must be reduced by reduction forces in Germany. Urged US 
indicate percentage reduction figure as basis for negotiations. Stassen 
developed motivations behind present stationing overseas of US forces 
recalled Korean war and Berlin blockade, said US believes there is 
greater concentration in central Europe now of Soviet forces than of 
US forces, and indicated US recognizes dangers in central Europe and 
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willing examine situation thoroughly. Zorin closed discussion of this 


general point with restatement importance reducing forces in Ger- 
many as matter of urgency. 

3. Zorin inquired as to meaning of “small first step” in August 15 
statement by Stassen in subcommittee. Stassen developed US position 
on essential elements in first stage agreement including cessation nu- 
clear tests, reciprocal inspection (August 2nd), force level reductions, 
deposit of armaments, etc. Stressed importance of making beginning 


and said US re-examining proposals to see whether movement possi- 
ble. 


4. Lengthy discussio: ensued on basic elements of nuclear provi- 
sions required in first ste agreement. Zorin reiterated Soviet view on 
relationship of product’ n cutoff to prohibition on use of nuclear 
weapons, destruction of stocks, etc., indicating latter could be written 
in as goal. Said timing on these steps may be different but essential to 
have link. Stassen elaborated reasons why Soviet position illogical and 
unrealistic by linking measure which was impossible to control (elimi- 
nation of nuclear weapons) with othvr measure of cutoff of future 

which could be controlled. Asked Zorin whether this was 
intentional Soviet block to first step agreement. Restated US position 
on timing nuclear provisions where’sy cessation of tests would be first 
step. Second step would be formula on use nucleay weapons and third 
would be cutoff fissionable materials production for weapons. Stated 
Soviet Union needs to reconsider their position in light vital impor- 
tance preventing spread nuclear weapons. Said Soviet position on this 
had not changed since March. A change was required to meet the US 
change on tests in May. Stassen said US recognized Soviets could not 
accept premature cutoff date. Asked what timing the Soviet would 
propose. Concluded this discussion on note that present negotiations 
highly important since France and other countries not discussing sub- 
ject of nuclear tests idly and spread of nuclear weapons would be 
uncontrollable problem in future. Said that if either side believes 
agreement impossible should say so, otherwise serious negotiations 
should be pressed. US Government took a positive view toward agree- 
ment. Zorin replied that agreement was possibile if West would show 
some movement on these issues. 

5. In course of meeting Stassen urged Soviets to put forward new 
and constructive proposals on cutoff in nuclear production and to give 
positive response to August 2 Western proposals on inspection zones. 
Indicated US would probably be able to introduce certain new posi- 
tions in subcommittee end of next week. 

6. Stassen queried Soviets as to their views on association states 
other than Five Powers with first step agreement. Zorin side 
question by replying that if Five Powers, or even US and USSR alone, 
agreed on first step disarmament arrangement, other states would 
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follow this lead not through compulsion but through leadership. Com- 
mented in this connection that if Western Four sought full agreement 


with other Western powers and then sought to pressure Soviets to go 
along with them, this would not lead to agreement. 

7. At conclusion of meeting Zorin suggested that next informal 
meeting should consider concrete proposals, Stassen said, concrete 
proposals by either side, to which Zorin agreed. 

8. Full memorandum reporting discussion will be pouched.’ 


Barbour 





* Not found in Department of State files. 





289. Telegram From the Embassy in the United Kingdom to the 
Department of State’ 


London, August 22, 1957—10 p.m. 


1351. USDel Disarmament No. 534. Paris for Embassy and 
USRO. Subject: US-USSR bilateral, 11 am, August 22, at 44 Grosve- 
nor Square. 

Highlights: 

1. With the consent of Western three delegations, USDel met with 
SovDel for purpose of discussing new Western proposals on nuclear 
testing. Zorin asked series of detailed serious questions on Western 
proposals on testing in a businesslike manner; questions apparently 
developed by SovDel for purpose acquiring more information on new 


positions. The meeting consisted of three hours discussion plus hour 
and a half working luncheon. 


Details: 


2. Zorin opened by asking what was precise difference between 
former Western position on nuclear testing and position presented in 
subcommittee on 21 August.’ Stassen replied that new position 
showed West now disposed favorably to consideration two year sus- 


' Source of State, Central Piles, 330.13/8-2257. Secret. Repeated to 
Paris, Bonn. and 

’ Stassen s statement on the suspension of nuclear tests to the Subcommittee of the 
UN Disarmament Commission, 21 (U.N. doc. DC/SC.1/PV.149), is printed in 
Documents on Disarmament, 1945-1959, vol Il, pp 645-648 
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suggested Zorin’s detailed questions might be best way to further 
clarification Western position. 


3. Control system for testing. Referring to the first paragraph of 


conducting nuclear test explosions for 12 months provided agreement 
reached on installation, maintenance necessary controls; Zorin in- 
quired when controls of testing would be established. Stassen an- 
swered that suspension of testing would go into force on same day as 
treaty, without awaiting establishment of control. However, there 
would be agreement that control would be established and both sides 
would move promptly and reciprocally to install an inspection system 
to monitor the suspension of testing. US did not consider it advisable 
or practicable to specify exact time for installation control system other 
than to say that if control not installed by time first year ended, this 
fact would be ground for dissatisfaction. Both sides must be satisfied 
with operation of inspection system before moving to second suspen- 
sion period. Stassen expressed view that technical experts should meet 
to prepare details of inspection system in order to obtain clear under- 
standing of what should be done. Referring again to the first para- 
graph of the new Western proposals on testing, Zorin inquired 
whether reaching agreement on controls meant agreement in principle 
only or whether there would be detailed specifications in the treaty on 
such matters as numbers and locations of control posts and types of 
instruments to be utilized. Stassen asked what the SovDel view on this 
would be. Zorin replied that it would be difficult for him to say which 
would be preferable and that he had asked the question seeking to 
understand the text of the Western proposals. Stassen replied that 
technical advice would be needed on this question and that the more 
exact were the details the less room there would be for misunderstand- 
ing. Stassen thought that the point may now have been reached where 
scientific discussions on this subject would be useful. If the USSR had 
a definite plan for a control system the US would study the plan and 
give its reaction to it. While the US did not ask for undue haste in any 
of these matters, it would think it unfortunate if there were undue 
delay. 
4. Second suspension period. Zorin inquired whether a new 
agreement would be required after the initial 12 months suspension 


period in order to move to the second suspension period. Stassen 
stated that his own preliminary view was that the treaty might provide 


for a two-year suspension of testing while giving the President discre- 
tionary authority on the basis of specified conditions necessary for 








eee wey 
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entering the second 12 months suspension of testing. Stassen felt that 
the treaty could provide that at the end of the first year governments 
would say yes or no as to whether there should be a second year of 
suspension. Zorin noted that the Western proposals specified that 
parties concerned must be satisfied that various conditions have been 
met before agreeing to a second period of suspension. Zorin asked 
which countries were considered to be parties concerned. Stassen re- 
plied that each of the three nuclear powers would have to be satisfied 
as well as any state whose affirmative vote was required in the opera- 
tion of a board of control. This would include France, but the US did 
not have a firm view of what other countries would be required; 
certainly fifty parties could not each be given the veto power. 

5. Cessation of production of fissionable material for weapons. 
Zorin observed that the Western proposals implied that a date would 
be established by which time the cut-off on production of fissionable 
material for weapons must be effected; if there was to be a date, what 
date was contemplated? In response, Stassen stressed the mutual inter- 
ests of the US and USSR in preventing the spread of nuclear weapons 
to many countries. Stassen said that a suspension of testing alone was 
not enough to prevent the spread and agreement on the cut-off would 
be required. The August 21 proposals had made it clear that if a 
controlled cut-off did not occur within two years of entry into force of 
the treaty, testing would be resumed. Stassen said, if the Soviet Union 
had some particular date in mind the US would be prepared to con- 
sider it. 

6. Control of the cut-off. Noting that the Western proposals 
called for technical experts to meet for the purpose of designing an 
inspection system to verify the suspension of testing, Zorin inquired 
who would develop an inspection system for the cut-off and when 
would this be done? Stassen replied that it seemed logical to the 
USDel that a group of experts would design an inspection system for 
the cut-off and that these experts would begin their work promptly 
after ratification of the treaty. This type of inspection system was more 
difficult and complex, Stassen said, and for this reason the work on the 
control system could progress better after the treaty went into force. 

7. Other measures of a disarmament agreement. Zorin remarked 
that the nuclear testing proposals had been introduced as one of a 
series of provisions which would form an agreement on disarmament; 
what other measures would the USDel think should be in this agree- 
ment? Stassen replied that there should be provisions that (a) in the 
first year the US and USSR would reduce their force levels to 2.5 
million with further reductions to 2.1 and 1.7 million being contem- 
plated; (b) there would be some for later under the condition stated in 
the subcommittee reduction in non-nuclear armaments in the first year 
with further reductions contemplated; (c) a beginning would be made 
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by inspecting one of the alternative inspection zones in the August 2 
proposal; (d) beginning: on reductiozis of military expenditures should 
be contemplated; (e) a group of experts should meet to devise means 
of controlling development of missiles; (f) efforts would continue to be 
made to reach a later comprehensive disarmament program. Zorin 
asked whether the question of renunciation of use of nuclear weapons 
would be included. Stassen said that in a modified form the renuncia- 
tion of use of nuclear weapons might be included or else the question 
could be postponed as being a matter to be worked out later under a 
comprehensive agreement. Zorin then asked whether numbers of ba- 
ses, reductions of troops in Germany and other countries would be 
included. Stassen said that these questions were not essential from the 
standpoint of the US and were not included. He recalled his earlier 
discussions on this subject. Where serious political problems were 
involved, Stassen noted, it would be difficult to reach agreement on a 
first step of disarmament. 

8. Zorin concluded by thanking Stassen for his clarification of the 
21 August proposals and said that he might have other questions later. 
It was possible also that the SovDel might ask some of these questions 
formally in the subcommittee. Zorin thought it would facilitate the 
work if the final positions of the West on various matters could be 
made known. Stassen said that he thought the SovDel now under- 
stood the substance of the major Western positions and that the views 
of the USSR on any of these matters, including views on the August 2 
paper on inspection zones, would also facilitate the work of the sub- 
committee. 

9. The meeting ended at 3:25 p.m. 

10. Comment: Worthy of note there were no remarks about a 
European zone, no negative attacks, and a serious tone in the ap- 


proach to the problems. 
Barbour 
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290. Telegram From the Embassy in the United Kingdom to the 
Departinent of State’ 





London, August 23, 1957—3 p.m. 


1365. For Gerard Smith. In accordance with Deptel 1510,’ I have 
sent the following reply to David Ormsby-Gore emphasizing that we 
did not wish to make any mention of Congress. Macmillan is back at 
No. 10 today, and Ormsby-Gore said he felt that my response was 
satisfactory. 


“Supplementing and confirming our discussions of August 15th 
and 19th,’ and responding to your letter of August 16th, * the modifi- 
cations in the US position on nuclear testing and related nuclear mat- 
ters, which were reported to you on August 15th,° do not change in 
any manner the fistexchange of correspondence between the Prime 
Minister and the President in June 1957. 


“You have noted that the revised policy continues to link the 
nuclear provisions with a broader partial measures agreement, and 
that no date is now set for the ‘cut-off’ itself. It is made clear however 
that nuclear testing may be resumed if the installation of the inspec- 
tion system for the cut-off and its implementation has not occurred 
within 24 months after the entry into force of the treaty. Each party 
concerned must be satisfied, not only at the time of the ratification of 
the treaty, but also upon the occasion of the passage from the first year 
to the second on the testing matter, and at the later date established for 
approval of the inspection system before the cut-off itself occurs. 

“Ample time is thus provided in relationship to the exchange of 
correspondence between the Prime Minister and the President, which 
is neither contracted or expanded by the modifications in US policy or 
by our consultations and correspondence. 


“May I add my personal appreciation of your cooperation in 
reaching agreement on the four delegation paper for forwarding to 


‘Source: Department of State, Central Files, 330.13/8-2357. Top Secret; Limit 
Distribution. 

* Dated August 22, not printed. (/bid., 330.13/8-2057) 

’ Discussion between Stassen and Ormsby-Gore on August 15 is presumably the 
one reported in telegram 1221 from London, August 17, not printed. (/bid,, 330.13/ 
8-1757) Discussion between them on August 19 is reported in telegram 1237 from 
London, August 19, not printed. (/bid., 330.13/8-1957) 

* Reported in telegram 1225 from London, August 18. (/bid., 330.13 /8-1857) 

* The changes in the June 11 U.S. position on a first phase of disarmament, sent to 
the President in Herter's August 13 memorandum, were transmitted to Stassen in 
telegram 1277 to London, August 14. (/bid., 330.13/8-1457) 
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NATO, * and in the priority partial presentation to the subcommittee 
on August 21st.”” 
Barbour 


* Telegram 1301 from London, August 21, contains the text of the four-power draft 
eae (Ibid., 330.13 /8-2157) 


gust 21. (U.N. doc. DC/SC.1/PV.149) It is quoted in Documents on Disarmament, 
1945-1959, vol. Il, pp. 846-847. 





291. Memorandum of a Conference With the President, White 
House, Washington, August 28, 1957, 10:30 a.m.’ 


[Here follows discussion regarding the Middle East, extracts of 
which are printed in volume XIII, pages 659-669. ] 


Disarmament—(Here, Mr. Rountree was replaced by Mr. Gerard 
Smith) 

The question at stake here was the timing and the issuing agency 
of a statement on U.S. government's reaction to Mr. Zorin’s speech,’ 
coupled with the Soviet announcement of successful testing of an 
ICBM. * Consulted on this matter was Mr. Stassen who talked to Secre- 
tary Dulles by phone during the meeting.’ Thus, changes in wording 
were made in the basic press release. The final result of the discussion 
was that the release would be made by 12:00 noon this date (August 


Source: Eisenhower Library, Whitman File, Miscellaneous Material. Top Secret 
Drafted by Major Eisenhower. 

* William M. Rountree, Assistant Secretary of State for Near Eastern, South Asian, 
and African Affairs. 

’ Zorin’s speech to the Subcommittee of the U.N. Disarmament Commission, Au- 
gust 27 (U.N. doc. DC/SC.1/65/Rev. 1), is printed in Documents on Disarmament, 
1945-1959, vol. Il, pp. 849-868 

* Regarding the Soviet announcement, see The New York Times, August 27, pp. 1 
and 6 

* No record of a morning telephone conversation between Dulles and Stassen has 
been found in the Eisenhower Library or Department of State files 
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28th) by the White House.* The reason for the immediate release by 
the White House is that it is a high priority matter when the coinci- 
dence of Soviet timing is considered, and is incapable of handling by 
any agency other than the White House itself. Mr. Hagerty was 


charged with informing Acting Secretary Quarles and Admiral Strauss 
of the release. 


John S.D. Eisenhower 
Major, Infantry, US Army 


* For Eisenhower's August 28 statement on disarmament, see Public Papers of the 
Presidents of the United States: Dwight D. Eisenhower. 1957, pp. 635-636. 





292. Editorial Note 


On August 28, President Eisenhower signed into law Public Law 
177 providing for United States participation in the International 
Atomic Energy Agency. This legislation implemented ratification of 
the statute of the International Atomic Energy Agency, which the 
Senate had consented to on June 18 and the President had signed on 
June 28. 

Senate consent to and ratification of the statute, see 
Document 243. 

During hearings on this implementing legislation in the Agree- 
ments for Cooperation Subcommittee of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, Senator John W. Bricker introduced an amendment 
requiring congressional approval of each future transfer of fissionable 
material by the United States to the Agency. Exempted from this 
amendment were materials already promised or pledged to the 
Agency by the United States. The Joint Committee adopted this 
amendment; and though the House of Representatives rejected it, it 
was retained and expanded in the Senate—House conference report to 
require congressional authorization of future materials not only to the 
International Atomic Energy Agency but also to other bodies such as 
Euratom. The Senate on August 19 and the House on August 20 
adopted the conference report by voice votes. 

For text of the International Atomic Energy Agency Participation 
Ac’, see 71 Stat. 453. Regarding congressional actions, see Congres- 
sional Quarterly Almanac, &5th Congress, Ist Session . . . 1957 (Wash- 
ington, Congressional Quarterly Inc., 1957), volume XIIl, pages 
580-582. 
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293. Memorandum of a Conference With the President, White 


The purpose of the meeting was to enable Mr. Stassen to report 
the status of disarmament negotiations in light of Zorin’s recent 
speeches. Mr. Stassen said that we have put our whole proposal before 
the Soviets’ except for the matter of a European zone, which is being 
heid up until after the German elections. He said he had formulated 
the following alternatives as to what the Soviets might be doing: first, 
they may be closing out the talks; second, they may be probing hard to 
see if we will make further concessions; third, these actions may be a 
front behind which they are preparing to make a further concession 
themselves. Mr. Stassen said he is inclined to think No. 3 is the most 
likely, but he is in a decided minority in so thinking. He said there 
have been similar instances previously, although they are much 
tougher in their line than before. Zorin, however, had said he would 
be present at the meeting on Tuesday,’ and that his last statement did 
not mean that the last meeting was a final one. 


Mr. Stassen felt we should not yield further, and the President 
said there is nothing we could offer. Mr. Stassen said there are two 
possibilities for consideration. The first is to make some of the provi- 
sions separable, and the second pertains to the European zone after 
the German elections. Regarding the first, he said that perhaps we 
could start the Arctic zone operation and agree to stop testing if the 
Soviets make concessions. Mr. Dulles asked whether we would not 
insist on a cut-off of production, and the President asked if we would 
not have to obtain their commitment at least to the principle. The 
President thought we will gain through putting a cut-off of production 
into effect (Mr. Stassen had suggested that this provision is perhaps 
not too important to the western world). Mr. Stassen then said that 
after the German elections we could “round out” the European zone, 
and Secretary Dulles recalled that we have said we would consult on a 
small zone, which must include substantial Russian territory. 


' Source: Eisenhower Library, Whitman Pile, DDE Diaries. Secret. Drafted by Good. 
paster on August 31 

The Western ing paper submitted to the disarmament subcommittee on Au- 
gust 29 (U.N. doc. DC/SC.1/66) is printed in Documents on Disarmament, 1945-1959, 
vol. Il, pp. 868-884 


’ September 3 
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Governor Stassen then said that there will be a better chance next 
week to see if Zorin’s statements are a closing out of the present 
negotiations, or are just probing. He said we will then have to decide 
whether we try to require them to terminate the negotiations. Mr. 
Dulles said there is another alternative, additional to the three cited by 
Governor Stassen. That is an effort in the United Nations to set up a 
new forum for debating the topic, bringing in India and other coun- 
tries. The President said he sees signs they are trying to obtain world 
support for simple pledges—which so far as he is concerned would be 
worthless in the case of the Soviets. Mr. Dulles said the Soviets have 
been taking the stand that the present negotiations are too much in 
terms of the USSR vs. NATO. Mr. Smith suggested that we might wish 
to have the Philippines and Sweden added to the subcommittee, and 
Mr. Stassen said the Soviets would probably try to have India added. 


The President said that he has seen some favorable comment 


developing on the free world proposal just made in the negotiations. 
Mr. Dulles added that it was a great step forward to obtain NATO 
agreement on this proposal. 

Responding to a question by the President, Mr. Stassen reported 
the large number of meetings that are being held (two or three in all 
on nearly every day). The negotiation is an exercise in infinite pa- 
tience. He recalled that Zorin had said that it looks as though the West 
is proposing to give West Germany a veto on the plans being devel- 
oped. He said that the Soviets give some indication that they think 
their position has been deteriorating since the United States made its 
statement about willingness to accept a two-year suspension. Many 
countries are now supporting our proposal for a cut-off of production. 
The President reverted to the question of a possible Soviet drive for 
“pledges.” He thought that Ambassador Lodge should simply review 
the record of Soviet pledges since 1933 and subsequent violations. The 
President said that the United States should b- © dy to hit this pro- 
posal hard because many people are suscepti! .. ‘e suggestion of 
simply making agreements not to use the weapons. spection is the 
key to the whole problem. 

Secretary Dulles ended by saying that he has a question in his 
mind as to whether the Soviets will ever open up their country to the 
extent needed to institute this program. He recalled that they have 
practically closed down on cultural exchanges since last April. 


G 
Brigadier General, USA 
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294. Memorandum of a Conversation, Department of State, 
Washington, September 2, 1957' 


The Secretary of State 
Governor Stassen 
Ronald Spiers, S/AE 


The meeting was held at Governor Stassen’s request to discuss 
with the Secretary the next steps in the Disarmament Subcommittee 
talks. 

1, It was agreed that Governor Stassen should make a further 
affirmative statement in support of the Four-Power proposals at to- 
morrow’s Subcommittee meeting. After the Subcommittee session an 
informal Five-Power meeting should be held with the Soviet delega- 
tion, and a recess until the end of September (or until after completion 
of the Assembly opening general debate) would be proposed in order 
to give the Soviets an opportunity to study the Western 
further and perhaps to develop counter proposals. If the Soviets do not 
agree to such a recess, the U.S. delegation will seek to prolong the 
meeting until after the German elections.’ If the Soviets wish a longer 
recess, the U.S. delegation will seek further instructions from Wash- 
ington. Governor Stassen estimated that the British, French and 
Canadiars would agree to such a procedure. He also suggested that 
the matter be discussed with Adenauer before we agreed to any com- 
plete break in the meetings. The Secretary stated that any recess 
should not seemingly be related to the German elections. We should 
also avoid any implication that we want to avoid a General Assembly 
debate on disarmament, since this would make a telling point for 
Soviet propaganda. The Secretary thought that we should propose 
that the Subcommittee continue in session between the end of the 
general debate and the beginning of the committee debate on disarma- 
ment, as a demonstration of U.S. sincerity of purpose 

2. With regard to the question of enlargement of the Subcommit- 
tee, the Secretary observed that IO did not favor any U.S. initiative in 
this direction. In his view, enlargement might be the death-knell for 
the possibility of serious subcommittee negotiations. On the other 


‘Source: Department of State, Central Files, 600.0012/9-257. Secret. Drafted by 


* The West German general election was held on September 15, with the Christian 
Democratic Union led by Adenauer winning an absolute majority of seats in the Bun- 
destag 
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hand, the Soviet proposal’ might be difficult to defeat, and it might 
upon further consideration seem desirable for us to take the initiative 
in expanding the Subcommittee in a direction more favorable to our- 
selves. 


3. The Secretary said that he wished to consider whether there 
were not some elements of the Western proposals which the free 
world might be able to put into effect among themselves, without 
waiting for Soviet agreement. This might constitute a useful attack on 
the “4th Power” problem. He was also considering whether we might 
not accept a self-imposed limitation on nuclear testing in such a man- 
ner that there would be no net increase in the radioactive materials in 
the atmosphere as a result of our tests, i.e. that no more fission prod- 
ucts would be generated than would compensate for the decay rate. 
Governor Stassen felt that such steps would give further reason for 
reconsidering our present position to determine whether there was a 
more limited proposal which we should try out with the Soviets, e.g. 
limited aerial zones, suspension of testing or regional European reduc- 
tions and aerial zones. He realized that nothing could be done on this 
before the German elections, and emphasized that these suggestions 
were for future consideration. The Secretary said that while in his view 
there was mo necessary connection between aerial inspection zones 
and the cut-off, there was between the cut-off and suspension of tests. 
Governor Stassen suggested that it might be desirable for the Secretary 
to propose during his Assembly speech‘ that, for example, of the 2.5 
million first stage force levels for the U.S. and the U.S.S.R., no more 
than 10% would be stationed in Central Europe. Alternatively, it could 
be proposed that if the Soviets will withdraw their troops in Hungary, 
we will withdraw a specified number from West Germany. Governor 
Stassen said that he understood that the U.S. was contemplating lim- 
ited withdrawals in Europe in any case. 


*At one point in his speech to the disarmament subcommittee on August 27, 
printed in Documents on Disarmament, 1945-1959, vol. Il, pp. 864-866, Zorin proposed 
the enlargement of the disarmament subcommitice 

Dulles’ speech to the U.N. General Assembly on September 19, see the 
editorial note, infra 
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295. Editorial Note 


On September 19, Secretary Dulles addressed the United Nations 
General Assembly. Much of his speech was on disarmament, espe- 
cially the recent developments in the Subcommittee of the United 
Nations Disarmament Commission. On September 16, Dulles had sent 
a draft of a passage of his proposed speech along with a covering 
memorandum to the President, who was vacationing in Newport, 
Rhode Island. In this passage he implied that the United States would 
be willing to discuss with other free nations the application of some of 
the principles on regulation of armaments worked out between them 
in preparing a Western powers’ position at the London disarmament 
talks. (Eisenhower Library, Dulles Papers, White House Memoranda) 
In his reply, September 17, telephoned to Dulles from Newport, the 
President wrote in part: 
are laudable ones. 


are 

ou would , you would be 
serving notice on the Soviets yy faith 
in the matter of disarmament will result in much tary and 
political collaboration between the nations of the free world, and this 
in turn would about a more widespread t of nuclear 
weapons in order that security might be at the lowest possi- 
ble cost. I think that such warning or implication could be conveyed in 
not more than a sentence or two, whereas I rather feel your passage 
could wr. create some misunderstanding, even among our own 
people.” (/bid.) 


Dulles only briefly alluded to the benefits of collective security 
arrangements between the United States and its Western European 
allies in reducing the burden and risks of armaments in his speech, 
which is printed in Department of State Bulletin, October 7, 1957, 
pages 555-559. 


“I can see that the purposes you 
anerey Gee Sem Ce Sennen rep 
that 





2%. Editorial Note 


British Prime Minister Macmillan wrote to President Eisenhower 
about nuclear disarmament around September 21. Part of Macmillan’s 
letter repeated a proposal he had presented in a September 18 memo- 
randum, which British Foreign Secretary Lloyd had discussed with 
Secretary Dulles in Washington. Macmillan later recorded that he 
“was anxious that we should not appear before the United Nations 
without some definite and ‘constructive’ plan.” He therefore: 
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7 that we should make a gesture, which would be both 
and imaginative: 

“First, we would undertake to declare [all tests] . before- 

hand and register them with the United Nations, or some other body. 


oan. Riding the Storm, 1956-1959, pages 313-314. ess on 
brackets in the source text.) 


Macmillan’s letter and a note from Ambassador Caccia, dated 





297. Telegram From the Department of State to the Embassy in 
the United Kingdom’ 


Washington, September 23, 1957—2:30 p.m. 


2305. Please deliver following personal message from President to 
Prime Minister. Confirm date and time of delivery.’ 


“September 23, 1957. 
Dear Harold: 


I have your letter on disarmament—dated the 21st I think.’ | 
spoke briefly to Foster about it when I was in Washington this morn- 
ing.* | am going back to Newport this afternoon and he in the 
meantime will speak to Lewis Strauss. 


‘Source: Department of State, Central Files, 611.4112/9-—2357. Socret; Priority; 
Presidential Handling. Drafted by Dulles 

* According to telegram 2033 from London, September 24, this message was deliv- 
ered to Macmillan on September 24 at 10:30 a.m. (London time). (/bid.,, 711.11-E1/2457) 

* See supra 

‘A day earlier, on September 22 at 9:40 a.m., Eisenhower had conveyed a tele- 
phone message to Dulles in which he said that he was sympathetic to Macmillan’s 

int. “However,” he added, ‘l am doubtful about the propaganda value of saying 

that we would limit our tests to the number that would create only a specified amount of 
radiation. On the other hand, any joint statement announcing the intention to register in 
advance, to fix a reasonable limit and, incidentally, to state that this would never exceed 
a certain level of radiation, might have real worth.” (Eisenhower Library, Whitman Pile, 
Dulles—Herter Series) 
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We have, together, already moved quite a distance in the direction 
you suggest and perhaps by putting it all together, and putting it in a 
fresh package with some little addition, it could be made into what 
would catch the popular imagination. 

I shall be in touch with you later after I get a further report of the 
talk between Foster and Lewis Strauss. ° 


I share your happiness over our close working relations with 
reference to the Middle East. 


With warm personal regard, 
As ever, Ike” 


Dulles 


* An undated letter from Strauss to Dulles and an attached undated draft statement 
are not printed. (Department of State, Central Files, 711.5611/9-2957) In a 
29 letter to the President enclosing copies of these documents, Dulles in part: 
“I must confess | am somewhat disappointed that he does not seem to feel it is possible 
2S SS Se ee © ee ee (Eisenhower Library, Whitman 
File, Dulles—Herter Series) 





298. Memorandum From the Secretary of State to the President's 
Special Assistant (Stassen)' 


Washington, September 27, 1957. 


I have studied your informal memorandum of September 23, 
1957,’ with reference to “disarmament” and have the following com- 
ments: 

(A) I do not believe that we should now alter, or consider substan- 
tial departure from, the Four Power Proposals of August 29, 1957, 
approved also by NATO. These proposals, made less than a month 
ago, after months of the most thorough and difficult negotiation 
within and between thz NATO countries, have been hailed by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and myself as historic proposals of great significance. 
The Soviets have called them a “sham”. If now we basically and 
precipitously alter them, that in itself will certainly be judged in the 
eyes of world opinion as substantiating the Soviet characterization of 
them and we shall be put in a humiliating public position. 


‘Source: Eisenhower Library, Whitman File, Administration Series, Disarmament 
Talks. Secret 
* Not printed. (Department of State, Central Files, 600.0012/9-2357) 
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I believe that these proposals are in fact sound and of immense 


It would bring about a total suspension of testing without 
any = for “cut-off” or inspection surprise attack; 
() I would be a major step toward neutralization and 

of Germany and the freezing of the present parti- 


proposal of what you refer to as “a reasonable initial -Rus- 

sian inspection zone’. | assume you refer to a zone y more 

restricted than the “5-35” zone which the Germans have 

indicated they would accept as a fall-back if the Soviets reject 

the all- zone. Of course the Soviets have not responded to our 

ae such a small European zone if they did not want 
. zone 


(4) We doubt very much that it is practical or desir ble to propose 


we 

(5) The which you make insofar as they relate 
nuclear testing, etc., seem contrary to what the Department of De- 
fense, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the Chairman of the AEC believe 
to be compatible with the essential security needs of the United States. 
But I shall, if you agree, get their specific comments. ‘ 
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* Printed from a copy that bears this typed signature 





299. Letter From the Secretary of State to the President’ 


Washington, September 28, 1957. 


Dear Mr. Presipent: | had long talk yesterday with Harold Stas- 
sen. He said that he had had a prior talk with Sherman Adams which 


‘Source: Department of State, Central Piles, 600.0012/9-2857. Secret. Drafted by 


les 


should carry on in the disarmament work. In order to clarify the 
' Not printed. (Ibid. 600.0012/9-2357) 


situation he had prepared a memorandum of his views. (I enclose a 
copy of this.)’ I said that I had studied the memorandum and found 


had indicated that there was doubt, which he shared, as to whether he 
myself unable to agree with it for reasons which | had put down in a 


Dul 
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memorandum to him. (A copy of my memorandum is also enclosed 
herewith)’ * 

I have come reluctantly to the conclusion that Harold feels that 
we should seek some sort of an agreement with the Russians on 
almost any terms—their terms, if necessary. And indeed his memoran- 
dum means, in essence, that we accept their terms. My feeling is that 
this is a dangerous attitude; that the very process of seeking this 
agreement, by bilateral talks, will dangerously breach our relations 
with our Western Allies and after that is accomplished we may get no 
agreement at all, or at best an agreement which will have nothing in it 
worth while either in substance, or in means of verification of 
promises. 

Harold recognizes that the difference of our viewpoints is perhaps 
irreconcilable and said that at your convenience he thought it would 
be useful if you had a talk with him and me. | agreed to this. ‘ 

I have meanwhile submitted Harold’s memorandum to me to 
Lewis Strauss and to Defense so as to get their views.” 

Faithfully yours, 





John Foster Dulles * 





300. Letter From the Deputy Secretary of Defense (Quarles) to 
the Secretary of State’ 


Washington, September 30, 1957. 


Dear Mr. Secretary: This is in reply to your letter dated Septem- 
ber 27, 1957° in which you requested the views of the Department of 
Defense and of the Joint Chiefs of Staff regarding the courses of action 
proposed by Mr. Stassen in the memorandum’ accompanying your 
letter. The views of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, with which the Depart- 
ment of Defense is in agreement, are inclosed herewith. 


‘Source: Department of State, Central Piles, 600.0012/9-3057. Secret. In an Octo- 
ber | letter to Eisenhower Dulles enclosed copies of this letter and attached memoran. 
dum (Eisenhower Library Whitman File, Dulles—Herter Series) 

‘ Not found in Department of State files 

’ Not printed. (Department of State, Central Piles, 600 0012/9-2357) 
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Mr. Stassen’s proposal for a two-year nuclear weapons test sus- 
pension in its essentials is similar to the proposal advanced by the 
Soviet Delegate in the Disarmament Sub-Committee in July 1957, 
which the United States, United Kingdom, France and Canada have 
consistently opposed as an isolated measure for adoption outside the 
context of a disarmament agreement. 

The Department of Defense considers that the United States posi- 
tion regarding a first phase of disarmament, as developed from the 
decisions taken by the President on June 11, 1957 and subsequently, 
provides a reasonable basis for negotiation assuming that the USSR is, 
in fact, intent upon achieving a limited disarmament arrangement. 
This position was adopted only after prolonged study and delibera- 
tion. The interrelation of its several elements was designed to assure 
that in the approach to a disarmament agreement no single element 
could be exploited by one side or the other, to meet its own interests, 
to the exclusion of the other elements which are requisites to a bal- 
anced program. The USSR has seized upon the suspension of nuclear 


weapons testing as a prime vehicle for propaganda purposes, while it 
has cynically rejected the Western Four lower proposals for a first 
phase disarmament agreement. This, taken in conjunction with the 


unreasonable conditions which render the Soviet proposals obviously 
unacceptable to the West casts grave doubts upon the sincerity of the 
USSR with regard to a disarmament arrangement as a whole. The 
Department of Defense therefore strongly indorses the views of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff that the United States not adopt Mr. Stassen’s 
proposal for the suspension of nuclear testing without an agreement 
for the cessation of nuclear production and the other elements of our 
first phase disarmament proposals. 

Although Mr. Stassen’s proposal provides that signatory states 
undertake to make a sustained effort during the twenty-four months to 
reach agreement upon, and begin to implement, additional steps of 
disarmament, it is considered that there is little likelihood that such an 
undertaking would be more fruitful of results than past negotiations. 
The Soviets have not hesitated to ignore the previous directives of the 
United Nations to this same effect, and it is doubtful that they would 
attach any greater significance to the proposed undertaking. The 
agreement for an unconditional test suspension would constitute a 
propaganda victory for them and would avoid their commitment for 
other measures less favorable to their interests. Further, their success 
in this effort would doubtless be looked upon as a precedent setting 
the stage for singling out other elements of their proposals for ex- 
ploitation, notably the complete prohibition of nuclear weapons. 

While the Department of Defense would not advocate or sponsor 
a spreading of nuclear weapons production, it is not convinced that a 
net disadvantage to the security interests of the United States would 
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result if France, for example, were to embark upon such a program. In 
this connection, it should be noted that France has until now insisted 
that in the Western proposals there be a link between the suspension 
of nuclear testing and the cessation of production. 

On balance, the Department of Defense considers th »t the security 
interests of the United States would best be served by adhering to the 
present position for a first phase disarmament arrangemeni. |i is there- 
fore recommended thai this proposal not be adopted as United States 





policy regarding disarmament. 
Sincerely yours, 
Donald A. Quarles 
[Enclosure] 
Memorandum From the Joint Chiefs of Staff to the 
Secretary of Defense (Wilson) ‘ 
Washington, September 30, 1957. 
SUBJECT 
Disarmament (U) 


1. Reference is made to your memorandum of 30 September 1957, 
subject: “Disarmament Planning.” * 

2. The Joint Chiefs of Staff believe that Mr. Stassen’s latest dis- 
armament proposal, as outlined in his informal memorandum to the 
Secretary of State, dated 23 September 1957, is inconsistent with the 
security interests of the United States. 


3. In proposing to extract the nuclear testing provision of the Four 
Power Joint Proposals of 29 August 1957 for separate consideration, 
Mr. Stassen abandons the requirement for prior agreement by the 
USSR to all of the other provisions of the 29 August 1957 proposal. 
From a security viewpoint, no discernible change has taken place since 
29 August 1957 in the international situation, or in the intransigent 
attitude of the Soviet Union, to warrant separation of the Four Power 
Joint Proposals. One of the requirements of the 29 August 1957 pro- 
posais, which resulted from protracted negotiation with our NATO 
Allies, was that all their provisions were “inseparable”. This insepara- 
bility made the proposals barely acceptable for meeting the minimum 
requirements for national security and security of the Western Powers. 






* Secret 
* Not found in Departme:t <f Siate files 
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4. In extracting the nuclear testing provision from the Four Power 
Joint Proposals, Mr. Stassen has postponed consideration of the corol- 
lary provision for the cessation of production of fissionable material 
for weapons purposes, to include the installation of a satisfactory 


inspection system to insure compliance. Mr. Stassen now feels that 
such an inspection system is not attainable in the first move, despite 


the fact that the Western Powers have agreed that it must be attained 
in the first twenty-four months of a first phase disarmament agree- 
ment in order for the agreement to be effective. Only this corollary 
provision assists in preventing the spread of nuclear weapons and the 
threat of nuclear warfare; the cessation of nuclear testing per se need 
not contribute at all to the effective control of nuclear weapons. 

5. Another aspect of this proposal is that, except for the starting 
date, it is in consonance with the Soviet Resolutions on Suspension of 
Nuclear Tests which was introduced into the UN General Assembly 
on 20 September 1957.° In completely acceding to the Soviet position 
of considering separately the suspension of nuclear testing as a prereq- 
uisite to any disarmament agreement, the United States would be 
placed in a weakened bargaining position in any future negotiations. 

6. In stating that his proposal is in the best interest of the United 
States, Mr. Stassen indicates that France could develop a capability to 
test nuclear weapons by late 1958, or early 1959, if she chooses to do 
so, and once this point were reached, the wide spreading of nuclear 
weapons would then be beyond control. The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
question that France has the monetary or technical capability to de- 
velop a nuclear program with such speed. Further, assuming that she 
did obtain this capability, it might well be in the best interest of the 
United States and NATO. 

7. Mr. Stassen further asserts that this proposal would check on 
the intentions of the USSR with a minimum of risk by the United 
States. Eight or ten fixed ground inspection posts in the USSR for 
verifying the suspension of nuclear tests would provide only minor 
improvement in the Western intelligence capability to determine So- 
viet intentions. This slight intelligence gain is more than offset in risk 
to the United States by the possibility that the Soviets might claim that 
fixed ground inspection posts, because of their success in supervising 
the suspension of nuclear tests, would be adequate for inspection in a 
first phase disarmament agreement. This would jeopardize the West- 
ern position that the inspection system in a first phase disarmament 
agreement must consist of coterminous aerial and ground components, 
with freedom of access to all objects of control. 


*A Soviet memorandum on partial disarmament measures, including the suspen- 
sion of atomic and hydrogen weapons testing, submitted to the U.N. General Assembly 
on September 20 (U.N. doc. A/C.1/793), is printed in Documents on Disarmament, 
1945-1959, vol. Il, pp. 874-884 
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8. In view of the foregoing, the Joint Chiefs of Staff recommend: 

a. inst the adoption of Mr. Stassen’s proposal, 

b. Continued edterence to the Four Potres joint Proposals of 29 
aes Sey, ees. position in any negotiations on disarmament, 


c. That the above comments form the basis of your reply to the 
Secretary of State. 


For the Joint Chiefs of Staff: 
N.E. Twining’ 


Chairman 


” Printed from a copy that bears this typed signature. Twining became Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff on August 15. 





301. Editorial Note 


On October 1, President Eisenhower sent a personal message to 
the Prime Minister of Japan, Nobusuke Kishi, in response to Kishi’s 
message to the President, September 24. In his message Kishi had 
appealed for United States support for a proposal for a one-year sus- 
pension of nuclear tests which the Japanese had recently made at the 
United Nations. Eisenhower in his reply declined to support a suspen- 
sion of testing in the absence of effective limitations on nuclear weap- 
ons production and other conditions. This exchange of messages, re- 
leased to the press on October 4, is printed in Public Papers of the 
Presidents of the United States: Dwight D. Eisenhower, 1957, pages 
716-718. 

Earlier, on June 20, Kishi had discussed the question of prohibi- 
tion of nuclear tests as well as other issues with Secretary Dulles. A 
memorandum of this conversation is scheduled for publication in vol- 
ume XXIII. 
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302. Memorandum of a Conversation, Department of State, 
Washington, October 5, 1957 ° 


SUBJECT 
Disarmament 
PARTICIPANTS 


Secretary Dulles 

Mr. Edward L. Freers 
Foreign Minister Gromyko 
Ambassador Zaroubin 
Mr. Oleg Troyanovsky * 


Secretary Dulles: With regard to disarmament, we are puzzled 
again about the attitude of the Soviet Union. No progress was made in 
the Subcommittee on Disarmament. The Soviet attitude at the end, in 
rejecting the Western proposals, cancelled out the hopes we held 
earlier in the negotiations. We know you feel that there cannot be 
progress without what you call “confidence”. This cannot be built just 
out of words. It would be created by a system of inspection. This is of 
primary importance. The establishment of an accurate system would 
be a beginning and would be interpreted by the American people as 
indicating less chance for war and less need for armaments. This is 
true even though danger could still be lurking, despite such inspection. 
What else would breed confidence, we do not know. You proposed a 
system of ground inspection. We proposed aerial photography. Now 
we have agreed to a combination of both. We do not think ground 
inspection is adequate, since ground posts can be by-passed. Aerial 
photography is also needed. That is why we proposed a marriage of 
the two. We press this because it would give a real ingredient for 
confidence—a reduction of armaments would quickly result. On the 
nuclear side, great danger is the fourth power danger. An irresponsible 
dictator would get a bomb and would throw it wherever he wanted— 
on New York or Moscow. It is frightening to think of a world where 
anybody could have a bomb. The cruder they are the more fissionable 
fallout results. That is why we proposed a cut-off of the use of fission- 
able material for new weapons. This is not popular with our allies. It 
would stop the UK with a small amount. It would prevent the accumu- 
lation of any at all by other countries such as France. We were able to 
induce other countries, Great Britain, France and Germany, to accept 
this although they were very reluctant. Only such a program would 





‘Source: Department of State, Central Files, 600.0012/10-557. Secret. Drafted by 
Freers 

* Oleg Aleksandrovich Troyanovsky, Adviser to the Soviet Delegation at the U.N 
General Assembly; interpreter 
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prevent one country after another from using a fissionable material for 
weapons. This is the only way we know to keep things under con- 
trol—that is cutting off now—after a certain date never tc use fission- 
able material to make weapons. We are worried about irresponsible 
countries. There is not much danger that the US and the USSR—and 
the UK with its smaller amount—would use their stockpiles of weap- 
ons irresponsibly. They have too much at stake. A dictator could use 
the bombs to blackmail the rest of the world. We don’t know the basis 


of your objections to our proposal. Maybe you think we have a larger 
stockpile. Perhaps so, but yours is large enough to do much damage. 
And it will be a year or two before the cut-off would be effective. We 
cannot see why our proposal is so unacceptable to prevent the spread 
of these weapons to the rest of the world. 

Foreign Minister Gromyko: Of course, it was not a new idea that 
Mr. Dulles expressed in talking about the importance of the cessation 
of production of weapons from new fissionable material. There has 
been previous discussion on this question. Agreement on the basis of 
that proposal is impossible. We believe it would not improve the 
situation but lead to a deterioration of it. The production of weapons 
from newly produced fissionable material would be stopped, but the 
stockpiles of weapons would remain untouched, and the weapons 
themselves would not be prohibited. This would be tantamount to the 
legalization of nuclear weapons. This would be unacceptable. In our 
view, there is a possibility of an understanding on disarmament. Expe- 
rience shows, however, that the problem as a whole is difficult. We 
should move to a partial agreement. We believe that the point men- 
tioned by Mr. Dulles is no subject for agreement at the present time. 

I will refer to other points on which we think agreement can be 
reached. First, there is the question of the prohibition of atomic and 
hydrogen tests. We are convinced that this is one of the questions on 
which agreement can be reached even now. There are no objective 
obstacles to it providing there is a desire on the part of the US and the 
Soviet Union to reach an understanding. We think that it would be 
possible to detect any violation of this understanding by observation 
We have proposed installation of control instruments on the territory 
of the Soviet Union, the US, Great Britain, France and the Pacific 
Ocean. An agreement on this point would facilitate agreement on 
more complicated questions—not to mention other positive results. 
There does exist a real threat to the health of people and not only to 
their health alone. Test explosions are made to develop weapons of 
greater explosive force. Cessation of tests would stop this develop- 
ment. The Soviet Union has no more to gain by it than the US. Both 
the US and the Soviet Union and the common cause of peace stand to 
gain if the tests are stopped. We are sure that the Soviet Union is not 
more interested in stopping the tests than is the US. We mention this 
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point because we believe that a suspension of tests would lead to a 
better atmosphere between our countries and a better world atmos- 
phere. An agreement here might prove a turning point. It might result 
in an ‘mprovement in the situation and a better atmosphere in which 
other aspects of disarmament would be settled. 

I would like to mention the possibility of agreement on the renun- 
ciation of the use of atomic weapons, without for the time-being liqui- 
dating stockpiles. This could be for 5 years, say, and we could revert to 
the matter later on. 

The Soviet Union has made other proposals. We have called for 
the withdrawal of foreign troops from Germany, from the NATO coun- 
tries, and from the Warsaw Pact countries. Has the Government of the 
US taken everything into consideration in this regard? Would the 
Government of the United States think it over once again? An agree- 
ment would be to the advantage of your country, of our country, and 
of world peace. 

We also made proposals regarding conventional armaments. The 
figures coincided with certain figures suggested by the US. I won't talk 
about our proposals regarding the liquidation of military bases. You 
know them well enough. 

I want to talk now about proposals for checking posts and for 
aerial photography. With regard to the question of inspection of 
posts—our proposal—we do not put this forward separately from our 
other proposals for partial disarmament. We do look upon it as our 
proposal when it is combined with our other proposals. However, 
when it is detached from our other proposals, we do not look upon it 
as our proposal. We give consideration to this proposal in relation to 
other measures of disarmament and with initial measures in the field 
of nuclear weapons—that is, in connection with the renunciation of 
the use of nuclear weapons. When our proposal on inspection posts is 
thus connected with our other proposals, we consider it our own and a 
useful one. (In answer to a question from Secretary Dulles, Mr. Gro- 
myko confirmed that he was at this point talking only about ground 
inspection—-although at some future time ground posts could be in- 
stalled at airports, he was still talking here about ground inspection.) 

As far as aerial photography is concerned, the position of the 
Soviet Government was expressed immediately after the proposal ad- 
vanced by President Eisenhower in an informal talk with Mr 
Khrushchev. We reiterate that we believe it does not solve the question 
of the prevention of surprise atiack—or ground inspection. In the 
beginning President Eisenhower did not link them at all. Last autumn 
we did agree to certain aerial photography. * We advanced two propos- 





‘See, for example, the paragraphs of the declaration of the Soviet Government 
November 17, printed in Documents on Disarmament, 1945-1959, vol. |, p. 727 
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als for zones, one in Europe and one in the Far East. This was done by 
Zorin in talks with Stassen in London. Unfortunately the West and the 
US did not show sufficient interest in those proposals. Two other ideas 
in the field of aerial photography were advanced—one in the Arctic 
territory of the US, the USSR and Canada, but it did not refer to other 
territories where military bases are located. (Secretary Dulles pointed 
out that this last point had been subsequently dealt with by him.‘ Mr. 
Gromyko agreed but said he was describing the proposals as they 
were dealt with at the time.) 

Why does one want to photograph the Arctic? All he would get 
would be pictures of ice, snow and polar bears. 

Secretary Dulles: There have been Soviet explosions of nuclear 
devices in the area. On our part, there is an important base at Thule. 

Foreign Minister Gromyko: What does this have to do with sur- 
prise attack? 

Secretary Dulles: Everybody knows that surprise attacks are likely 
to come from the Arctic area. Air lines are beginning to cross the area 
with increasing frequency. We did in fact begin by proposing areas 
which would embrace the centers of military capability—the territory 
of the US, the Soviet Union and other parts of Europe. You would not 
agree, so we proposed the Arctic as a beginning. This was an area with 
no political struggles and few population problems. 

Foreign Minister Gromyko: As to aerial photography, the time is 
not yet ripe for an agreement. There is a lack of confidence between 
our two countries. We cannot consider it in earnest. Can anyone imag- 
ine British and American planes flying over the Soviet Union and 
Soviet planes flying over the US at the present time? 

Secretary Dulles: As far as the US is concerned—yes. 

Foreign Minister Gromyko: Taking an objective view of the state 
of affairs, it is hardly possible to do so. At a later stage, when the state 
of international confidence improves to a necessary degree, the possi- 
bility may exist. But, at that time there would be no need for this nor 
other similar measures. 





* See the Western working paper submitted to the disarmament subcommittee on 
August 2, and Dulles’ statement to the subcommittee on August 2, both printed ibid, 
vol. Il, pp. 837-845 
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303. Memorandum From the President's Special Assistant 
(Stassen) to the Secretary of State’ 


Washington, October 7, 1957. 
SUBJECT 
Report and Recommendations 


1. Now that the election in the Federal Republic of Germany has 
been concluded with a signal success for Chancellor Adenauer; the 
London disarmament negotiations have been reviewed; and the Soviet 
Union's progress in missiles has been confirmed;* it is desirable that 
the situation with regard to the disarmament policy of the U.S. be 
reviewed and that necessary decisions be made. 

2. During the pre-election period the representatives of the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany in the NATO Council were opposed to the 
conclusion of any feasible immediate agreement which included the 
inspection of the territory of Germany. Mr. Blankenhorn of the Federal 
Republic of Germany stated in the NATO Council meeting on June 
6th’ that the initial disarmament measures should under no circum- 
stances go beyond 


On August 2nd, Mr. Blankenhorn said in the NATO Council that 
careful reconsideration should be given within the Council before . . . 


3. General Norstad recommended to the NATO Council on June 
23rd‘ that it would be in the interest of NATO to establish an initial 
European inspection zone against surprise attack. . . . 


‘Source: Department of State, Central Files, 660.0012/10-757. Secret. Stassen ad- 
dressed his memorandum to the Secretary of State for the President. The President's 
consideration of this memorandum is noted in the memorandum of conversation, infra. 
A covering note from Stassen to Dulles, Octo”er 7, acknowldeges Dulles’ September 27 
memorandum to Stassen, Document 298, and ads in part 

“It would appear that | have not adequately conveyed the nature and significance to 
the recommendations which | make 

“T have endeavored to make these recommendations more clear and specific in the 
enclosed supplemental memorandum with annexes” (Department of State, Central 
Files, 660.0012/ 10-757) 

* The Soviet announcement of the successful testing of an ICBM is reported in The 
New York Times, August 27, pp. 1 and 6 

’ Verbatim text of Blankenhorn’s June 6 statement to the NAC was transmitted in 
Polto 2946 from Paris, June 6. (Department of State, Central Files, 030.13 /6~-657) 

* No report of this meeting has been found in Department of State files 
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6. During the London negotiations the U.S. continued to insist 
upon the requirement that an inspection system must be set up with 
inspection posts inside the Soviet Union and with appropriate scien- 
tific instruments in conjunction with any agreement for the suspension 
of nuclear tests. The Soviet Union persistently refused to agree to such 
inspection posts until the informal discussions on the 7th of June, and 
on that date the Soviet Union accepted the U.S. proposal in this 
respect. ° This acceptance was formally confirmed in the Subcommittee 
on the 14th of June,* and was reaffirmed by Mr. Gromyko in his 
October 5th talk with the Secretary.’ 

7. The U.S. also insisted throughout the London negotiations that 
it would not agree to an indefinite suspension of tests nor to a perma- 
nent cessation of tests under present circumstances. On the 25th of 
May the President decided to authorize an initial one-year suspension 
of tests, with appropriate inspection posts to be installed, and linked to 
other provisions of a first step general agreement. * 

8. On the 7th of June the Soviet Union accepted the U.S. position 
for an initial limited period of suspension of tests in a first step agree- 
ment but countered with an insistence that the initial period must be 
longer than the U.S. proposal and counter-proposed a period of two or 
three years. 

9. On the 21st of Augus: the U.S. proposed that the initial period 
of suspension of testing should be twenty-four months under certain 
conditions, and under effective inspection. ° 

10. Progress made at the London negotiations now brings within 
reach a first agreement which would be in the national interest of the 
U.S. Furthermore, such a first agreement would improve the prospect 
of additional agreements. It is recommended that this opportunity 
should now be moved upon affirmatively. 


11. Specifically it is recommended that the U.S. should now pro- 
pose an agreement as follows: 


a. The immediate installation, after ratification, of approximately 
— to twelve test monitoring inspection stations with a te 
tific instruments, in the USSR, a like number in the U.S., and 
suitable numbers of such stations in the Pacific Ocean areas, and at 


* A detailed of this meeting is contained in telegram 6822 from London, June 
8. ( t of State, Central Files, 330.13 /6-857) 

: the Soviet proposal introduced in the disarmament subcommittee on June 14 
(U.N. doc. DC/SC.1/60), printed in Documents on Disarmament, 1945-1959, vol. Il, p 
791 

” See supra 

* The President's decision is noted in the memorandum of conference, Document 


* The President's August 21 announcement on the suspension of nuclear testing is 
printed in Public Papers of the Presidents of the United States: Dwight D. Eisenhower, 1957, 
p. 627 
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tion zone against surprise attack in Central Europe. (See Attached 
Annex B.'"$ , 


f. If the approval of the U.S. Senators can be obtained, the estab- 
lishment of an i ion zone of Western Siberia, the Arctic, North- 
western U.S., and Western Canada. (See attached map Annex B.) 


12. The agreement for suspension of testing should take effect as 
soon as ratified by the USSR, UK and U.S., and should be open to the 


adherence of additional states. It is estimated that public opinion in the 
respective states, and careful analysis by their governments, will bring 
about adherence to this agreement of all leading states recognized by 
the U.S. Government within a relatively short space of time. 


13. This agreement would retard and perhaps prevent the spread 
of nuclear weapons which otherwise will move irreversibly within 


approximately the next year through the production and testing of 
nuclear weapons by France and the Federal Republic of Germany 
individually or in combination. The U.S. intelligence estimate of Octo- 
ber 5, 1957 states that France can test a prototype nuclear bomb the 
later part of 1958, and France and Germany can have a capability of 50 
bombs in 1960."’ Other states in growing numbers would be quite 


” Annex A is not printed 

" Annex B is not printed 

“ No October 5 national intelligence estimate has been found in Department of 
State files. Reference may be to NIE 100-6-57, “Nuclear Weapons Production in Fourth 
Countries—Likeliiiood and Consequences,”, June 18, which discussed, among other 
things, the prospects for French and West German production of nuclear weapons 
(Department of State, INR-NIE Files) 
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certain to follow a French and German decision with decisions on their 
part to produce and test weapons. 

14. In view of the concessions which the USSR made to the U.S. 
in the informal bilateral negotiations in London from mid April to mid 
June, 1957, it appears probable that the USSR would agree to a US. 
proposal of inspection posts and the twenty-four months 
of testing and the other clauses specified in paragraph 11 above. 

15. It is estimated that the UK would accept such a provision, and 
in fact would prefer it to an initial agreement which cut off the produc- 
tion of fissionable materials for weapons purposes, (unless the latter 
was accompanied by a firm pledge, made with Congressional ap- 
proval, for the transfer of a quantity of U.S. materials to the UK). 

16. Since the German Bundestag on May 10, 1957 passed an 
Adenauer-sponsored resolution calling for the suspension of nuclear 
tests, it is believed that Chancellor Adenauer would agree to such a 
provision. 

17. The establishment of the United Nations machinery for the 
regulation of armament: would in itself be significant and may well 
mark an historic turning point in the nuclear age for the better pros- 
pects of a durable peace. 

18. The opening up to the necessary inspection posts in accord- 
ance with the study of the experts of the U.S. units now engaged in 
test detection, shown in the attached map (Annex A) would also make 
an important contribution to the evolution toward opening of the 
Soviet Union and to the lessening of the danger of war. 

19. It is reemphasized that if the Federal Republic of Germany 
and the other NATO countries concerned will agree to an initial in- 
spection zone then the two zones should be added to the U.S. pro- 
posal. One would be a reasonable balanced zone in Western Europe 
subject to the approval of General Norstad and the NATO Council. It 
is estimated that its dimensions would be from approximately 3° East 
Longitude to 28° East Longitude and from 45° North Latitude to the 
Arctic Circle. 


20. The zone between the U.S. and the Soviet Union should take 
advantage of the counter-offer of the Soviet Union on April 30th. In 
other words it would include all of Siberia east of 108 degrees East 
Longitude (Lake Baikal to Bering Strait), and the additional Soviet 
Arctic territory thus including the Murmansk area. In exchange there 
should be offered the Arctic area of Norway, Greenland and Canada, 
Alaska, and in addition a sufficient portion of Northwestern U.S. and 
of Western Canada so as to approximate the same number of square 
miles as the Soviet territory and to include approximately the same 


percentage of the territory of the U.S. as the percentage of the territory 
of the Soviet Union. 
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21. These two zones would greatly improve the safeguards of the 
U.S. against surprise attack. US. intelligence studies indicate they 
would constitute an important advance for the security of the U.S. 


These zones, however, cannot be included in a first treaty unless the 
Federal Republic of Germany and the other NATO countries con- 
cerned are agreeable, and unless the U.S. Senators will concur. 

22. It is urged that the opening of Poland, Czechoslovakia, East 
Germany, Hungary and the other satellites would improve the pros- 
pects of an evolution of these nations to independence and freedom. 

23. It may be possible to add other features of the joint proposals 
in the initial agreement such as the study of means of future control of 
outer space developments, and the method and timing of a cut-off of 
nuclear production for weapons purposes. But the other proposals are 
not as suitable for prompt implementation. 

24. Opposition to these recorimendations has been expressed 
within the Administration. The oppo:'.ig arguments have been taken 
into account in this net evaluation. It is recommended that these 
de.isions be made in the national interest of the U.S. and that appro- 


priate measures for their implementation be taken. 








304. Memorandum of a Conversation, White House, 
Washington, October 8, 1957, 4 p.m.’ 


PARTICIPANTS 


The President 

The Secretary of State 

Mr Stassen 

Mr. Stassen gave the President to read his new memorandum of 
October 7.’ The President read it. Mr. Stassen then made a strong 
argument in support of agreeing to the immediate cessation of the 
testing without agreement on any other aspects of our program. He 
said this was an “historic moment” to get this opportunity for agree- 
ment and that such an agreement was in the best interests of the 
United States. 


‘Source. Eisenhower Library, Dulles Papers, Meetings with the President Secret, 
Personal and Private Drafted by Dulles The first five of this memorandum 
were forwarded to Elbrick, Smith (who became Assistant of State for Policy 
Planning on October 18 but was already acting ir this capacity), Howe. and Farley in a 
memorandum from David Peacock, |r, October 11. (Department of State, Central Piles, 
600 0012/10-1157) 

Supra 
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1 pointed out that this opinion was not shared by the Secretary of 
Defense, the Joint Chiefs of Staff,’ the Chairman of the AEC,‘ or by 
the Secretary of State,’ and that therefore there was a possibility that it 
was not in the best interests of the United States. 


Mr. Stassen pressed very strongly on the possibility that the in- 
spection to detect testing would “open up” the Soviet Union and that 
this would be immensely important. 

The President concluded that we would adhere to our present 
program but that it might be of interest to try to ascertain as to 
whether in fact the Soviets would “open up” and to wht degree, this 
to be done without any implication that we would accept testing 
without cut-off or inspection against surprise attack or the other fea- 
tures of our program. 

Mr. Stassen had with him a small map indicating the stations that 
were proposed and which he had shown the President.* Subsequent 
to the meeting, | authorized Mr. Stassen, through a reliable intermedi- 
ary such as Sweden, to try to ascertain whether the Soviets would 
accept this degree of inspection together with the degree of mobility 
that our experts had recommended. 

[Here follows discussion on other matters in preparation for the 
President's forthcoming press conference | 





JFD 


’ See Document 300 and its enclosure 

* Strauss views on Stassen s September 23 informal memorandum are contained in 
his memorandum to Dulles. September 26 (Eisenhower Library, Whitman File, Admin- 
istration Senes Disarmament Talks) 

* See Document 298 

‘Not attached to the source text. it is presurmably the same map attached as Annex 
A to Stassen s memorandum to Dulles supra 





35. Editorial Note 


Following a visit from Admiral Strauss, Chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, on October 9, British Prime Minister Macmillan 
wrote to Secretary Dulles and President Eisenhower on October 10. A 
copy of his letter to Dulles is in Department of State, Atomic Energy 
Files: Lot 57 D 688, Weapons—Test Limitations. His letter to Eisen- 
hower is scheduled for publication in volume XXVII 
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Macmillan discussed his motivations for writing the letters and 
quoted from both of them in his memoirs. See Riding the Storm, 
1956-1959, page 315. 





306. Confidential Report of the United States Delegation to the 
First Meetings of the General Conference and Board of 
Governors of the International Atomic Energy Agency, 
October 1-23, 1957' 


Washington, undated. 


SUMMARY 


When the General Conference opened on October 1, 1957, 52 of 


the original 80 signatory states had ratified. The US was generally 
relied upon by most of the Delegations present for leadership in this 
period of development for the Agency, although the statute of the 
Soviet Delegation was increased by its decision not to oppose the 
selection of an American Director General’ and to continue to play an 
active role in the Agency. Past controversies of the October 1956 
Statute Conference’ were not as heatedly pursued as had been antici- 
pated by the United States Delegation. However, the issues of sover- 
eignty versus safeguards, the composition of the Board of Governors, 
the relationship between the Board and the General Conference, and 
the participation of non-member states and other international organi- 
zations were all raised directly or reflected in positions taken on other 
issues, but the tone of the controversies at the Conference on these 
issues was generally subdued. 


‘Source: USUN Files, IAEA, June-Dec. 1957. Confidential. A covering page con- 
taining an outline of the report is not printed. No drafting information is given on the 
source text. Letters from Robert McKinney to Richard C. Breithut (S/EA), however, 
indicate that Harold Vedeler wrote it and that drafting was completed after November 
24. (November 19 and 24; Department of State, Atomic Energy Piles: Lot 57 D 688, 
IAEA~ist Gen. Conf.) The first session of the [IAEA General Conference met in Vienna 
October 1-23. Strauss headed the U.S. Delegation while McKinney, a New Mexico 
editor and publisher serving as consultant to the Department of State and the Atomic 
Energy Commission, was Alternate Representative. A longer, unclassified report on the 
conference is ibid, Inter-Departmental Working Group. Additional documentation is 
ibid, [AEA~General, and ibid., Central Files, 398.1901 and 398.1901—1IAEA. 

* Representative Sterling Cole. 

’ Regarding the conference on the IAEA Statute, see Document 156. 
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The Soviet Bloc attended the Conference in full strength. The 
Soviets were in general restrained in their political efforts and gave the 
impression of serious constructive work. They presented the appear- 
ance of a reasonable delegation willing to consider a compromise on 
certain points at issue. 

India took a deep interest in the Agency as revealed by the out- 
standing character of its delegation and the high-level of its participa- 
tion. From the point of view of the cooperation with the US, the 
Canadian and Brazilian Delegations were by far the most outstanding 
and the most competent. The Netherlands Delegation, one of the most 
able at the Conference, and some of the other delegations from the 
smaller European states had the feeling of being left out since they 
could not attend closed meetings of the Board and were not treated 
with much consideration by the British and French. Although the 
British and French Delegations ultimately supported the positions the 
US was interested in, they often raised unnecessary difficulties and 
obstacles that frankly gave the impression that they were not whole- 
heartedly interested in promoting the prospects of the Agency. 

The US emerged from the Conference with its major objectives 
generally obtained, although many delegations felt that the US had 
been too insistent in pursuit of its own particular objectives. The US 
must continue to exercise leadership and initiative in the Agency, for 
example by supplying thorough technical and political staff work and 
by careful preparation of positions which will generate broad support. 
There is evidence that any default in leadership by the US will be used 
to advantage by the Soviet Union in an effort to attain a dominant 
position in the Agency. 

The Delegation recomends, among other things, that the US 
should be prepared to develop projects in underdeveloped countries 
friendly to the US, contribute substantial sums to the fellowship pro- 
gram and an operating budget for the development of technical assist- 
ance projects, and take the initiative in working out and supporting 
concrete means to assure that the Agency is “in business’ by the 2nd 
General Conference. ‘ 


I, Background 


As October 1, the date for the convening of the Conference, 
approached the ratifications began to flow in. By the opening, 52 out 
of the original 80 signatories had ratified. A substantial number of 
Latin American and Arab countries, however, failed to ratify in time. 
In consequence, from the point of view of the United States the limited 


‘ The first session of the General Conference agreed that the second session of the 
General Conference would open on September 22. 
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participation of the Latin American members was disappointing. 
Nonetheless, the United States Delegation was able to muster the 
necessary majority of votes on important political issues. 

The Conference itself was well attended, and almost every coun- 
try which had ratified was represented. The excellent preparations of 
the Preparatory Commission’ and the able assistance of a dedicated 
Secretariat, together with the Austrian efforts, contributed to the good 
atmosphere in which the Conference set to work. A further factor 
making for harmony was the general desire of the member Govern- 
ments to see the Agency established as an effective operating organi- 
zation with functions of unique importance and to avoid a showdown 
fight on any issue. However, the stalled disarmament negotiations, the 
developments in Syria and the anniversary of the Hungarian uprising 
and the Suez Canal crisis provided a grim backdrop, which was al- 
ways present in the minds of the Delegates. 

Although the United States was recognized throughcut the Con- 
ference as the government which had conceived and nurtured the 
Agency, the treatment by the world press of the Little Rock affair, * the 
decline of the American securities market, and the launching of Sput- 
nik ’ somewhat detracted from United States primacy. The immediate 
potentialities of atomic energy were now being assessed throughout 
the world and within the United Nations with some skepticism, and 
the role of the Agency versus other approaches to international coop- 
eration in the atomic field was undefined. Thus, the climate, at the 
opening of the Conference, was less favorable than that in which 
President Eisenhower first presented the concept of the Agency in his 
“Atoms for Peace’’ speech to the United Nations in December 1953. 

There was obvious concern among delegates over the possibility 
of an uncooperative Soviet attitude toward the Agency as a conse- 
quence of the election of an American as Director General. As the 
Conference opened the Soviets made evident their intention to accept 
as inevitable the selection of the American candidate and thus gave 
the appearance, at the outset at least, of preparedness to be more 
cooperative in the Agency than in other international organizations. 
The cooperative attitude gave rise to rumors that the Soviets might 
make a dramatic offer to the Agency which would overshadow the 
United States offer and leadership in the Agency. However, no such 
offer materialized. 





* The Preparatory Commission met in Vienna September 9-October 1. 

* Reference is to the court-ordered integration of the Little Rock, Arkansas, schools, 
which led in late September 1957 to Eisenhower's decision to send U.S. Army troops to 
Little Rock after Arkansas Governor Orville Faubus had blocked the court order. 

*On October 5, the Russians announced that they had just successfully launched 
the first man-made Earth satellite, Sputnik |, into outer space. 
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Irritations arose in the course of the Conference. For example, the 
Statute was so drafted as to require the convening of a Regular Ses- 
sion, immediately followed by the meeting of the Board of Governors 
to act on the recommendations of the Preparatory Commission, and 
then a Special Session. This meant that 36 delegations to the Confer- 
ence found themselves largely idle and uninformed, while awaiting 
decisions taken by the Board in closed meetings. This situation was 
not only costly to governments but frustrating to the delegates who 
could not follow the proceedings. The selection of an American as 
Director General resulted in sensitivity on the part of some delegations 
with regard to other US objectives, particularly where these objectives 
appeared unduly inflexible from their point of view. 

Nevertheless, the inspired concept of the Agency, the record of 
the Statute negotiations and the record of the Preparatory Commission 
(in which all decisions had been taken without vote) enlisted the 
efforts of all delegations to support the Agency and to bring the work 
of the Conference to a successful conclusion. 


Il. Issues which arose 


The past controversies of the Statute Conference were not as 
heatedly pursued as had been anticipated by the United States Delega- 
tion. As expected, the issues of sovereignty versus safeguards, the 
composition of the Board, the powers of the Board versus those of the 
Conference, and the participation of non-Member States were all 
raised directly or reflected in positions taken on other issues. But the 
tone of the controversies of the Conference on these issues was sub- 
dued, possibly due to a conclusion that vigorous pressing of these 
matters in this forum at this time would not succeed and might indeed 
prejudice the outcome of future discussions. 

The issue most strongly pressed was the question of Chinese 
representation and the participation of non-Member States. The Sovi- 
ets adhered to an informal undertaking to refrain from making use of 
the propaganda possibilities of the opening day to parade this issue 
before the television and radio public of the world. Thereafter, how- 
ever, the Soviet Bloc raised the issue in the First Session of the General 
Conference, in the Legal and Administrative Committee, and in the 
Plenary of the Special Session. They were defeated by overwhelming 
votes, which were larger than they expected compared to similar votes 
in other international forums. Their subsequent action, although per- 
sistently pursued, appeared largely dictated by a need to make a 
record. 

The sovereignty versus safeguards controversy emerged in com- 
ments of the Soviet Bloc and Indian delegates on the work program 
and brought replies in support of the Statute provisions from the US, 
Canada, United Kingdom, the Netherlands, Australia, Norway, and 
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others. No effort was made to put any aspect of this question to a vote, 
however, and the Statute and the PRECO report provisions on this 
question remained unimpaired. 

The question of the powers of the Board of Governors versus 
those of the Conference did not arise directly. However, the Nether- 
lands Delegation made specific reference to the possible future neces- 
sity for clarification of the Statute on this point. The Dutch did, how- 
ever, raise the question of permitting non-Board members to send 
observers to Board meetings. They were supported by Austria, Greece, 
Denmark, Venezuela, Yugoslavia, Switzerland, Argentina, and Cey- 
lon, in urging that the Board of Governors give consideration to this 
problem. The frustrated feeling of non-participation and irritation on 
the part of the Dutch and other Western Europeans non-Board mem- 
bers was heightened by the behavicr of the British and French Delega- 
tions. These two delegations did little to keep the Western European 
Members informed of the action of the Board or of the reasons behind 
those actions. They expected the Western European Members to take 
instructions from them on issues which arose in the Conference and 
tried to channel all contacts with the United States, Canadian, and 
Latin American Delegations through the United Kingdom and French 
Members of the Board. 

The Scandinavian and Netherlands Delegations rebelled strongly 
against these maneuvers. Due in part to the good relationship which 
the United States Delegation had established with them, these delega- 
tions looked to the American Delegation for leadership as well as 
information and advice. This paid dividends, since the Netherlands, 
Norwegian, and Danish Delegations vigorously defended positions 
taken by the United States, sometimes spontaneously and almost in- 
variably in response to appeals. 

However, this controversy foreshadows a continucd latent conflict 
over the powers of the Board and the General Conference. It may well 
find expression in future issues which the United States may find 
difficult to handle. Even though the Board of Governors has agreed 
that each Member not belonging to the Board may send one observer 
to Board meetings and may receive agenda of the meetings, final 
summary records and a monthly report of actions taken, some delega- 
tions are continuing to adopt a ‘wait and see”’ attitude. The Nether- 
lands Delegation indicated it will pay its assessed contribution but will 
see how the Agency develops and what the role of Members not on 
the Board will be before it makes any voluntary contributions. 

Many Members would have preferred a Director General from a 
neutral country and up until the beginning of the Conference they 
were uneasy over the prospect of an open conflict between the Soviets 
and the United States on this issue. They expressed anxiety that such a 
development would interject into the Agency cold war attitudes, or 
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would result in minimum Soviet participation, or extreme Soviet de- 
mands for other key positions. The Soviet decision not to oppose Mr. 
Cole’s election was generally greeted as a statesmaniike act. Many 
friends of the United States praised the Soviets and the latter gathered 
considerable credit for themselves. The Soviets indicated that they 
may seek the appointment of a Soviet national to succeed Cole and 
they will be in a better position to achieve this end since they accepted 
an American Director General initially. By giving in to the inevitable 
they gained a reputation for cooperative effort to maintain the friendly 
atmosphere which had existed during the Statute Conference and the 
Preparatory Commission. 

On one issue the delegation did not obtain acceptance of the 
United States position, although it was successful in forestalling a final 
decision by the Conference. This was with respect to invitations to 
specific inter-governmental organizations to attend the Conference as 
observers. The issue arose initially in the Preparatory Commission 
when the Soviets proposed that the three organizations mentioned in 
paragraph 28 of the report of the Preparatory Commission be invited 
to send observers to the First General Conference. The organizations 
involved were CERN, the Joint Institute for Nuclear Research in the 
Soviet Union, of which Communist China is a member, and the Nor- 
dic Institute for Thecretical Studies of Nuclear Research. Since the 
OEEC had requested an invitation, it was also added to the list. In line 
with instructions from the Department, the United States Delegation 
to the Preparatory Commission sought the exclusion of the Joint Insti- 
tute by proposing that none of the organizations in question be in- 
vited. There was no sympathy for the United States position, however, 
even among those customarily considered the United States’ 
staunchest supporters and as defeat was certain and no vote had been 
taken in the Preparatory Commission on any other matter, the delega- 
tion did not press this issue to a vote. 


The issue ai:ose agai during the General Conference when the 
Soviets and Czechoslovaks in the Legal and Administrative Commis- 
sion introduced a resolution granting permanent observer status to the 
first three organizations mentioned above and inviting them to the 
Second General Conference. The United States Delegation was able to 
defeat this proposal on the ground that it was too early to grant a 
permanent observer status to any organization and this question, as 
well as that of invitations to the Second General Conference, was left 
to the Board of Governors to decide. In voting against the invitation to 
these organizations, such states as Canada, the United Kingdom, 
South Africa, and the Vatican clearly stated that at an appropriate time 
they would not oppose extending invitations to these organizations as 
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they had a legitimate interest in the work of the Agency. Time and 
again reference was made to the fact that these three organizations 
had been invited to the First General Conference. 

Thus the United States Delegation was able to postpone final 
action on observer status for these organizations, and it will be left to 
the Board of Governors to draw up rules for the participation of ob- 
servers of inter-governmental organizations at forthcoming meetings 
of the General Conferences and to invite appropriate organizations to 
the Second General Conference. It was clear to the United States 
Delegation that it would have been counter productive to advance the 
proposal that organizations may be granted observer status only if 
they are represented by “nationals, of States members of the United 


Nations or of the specialized agencies”. A further opportunity to intro- 
duce this qualification will arise when the rules and regulations for 


participation of inter-governmental organizations are discussed in the 
Board. 


However, in discussions with other friendly delegations it was 
obvious that, unless a great deal of diplomatic pressure is exerted, it 
will not be possible to deny observer status to the three organizations 


ous and unwise precedent and might not produce the result desired by 
the US, ie., the exclusion of the Joint Institute. In the history of 
international organizations this concept has never before been ac- 


The entire problem of inter-governmental organizations and their 
relationship to the Agency will have to be carefully evaluated prior to 
future discussions in the Board. The organizations mentioned in the 
Preparatory Commission report are legitimate scientific organizations. 
There will be others. It is generally accepted that the Agency can 
benefit from the technical information such organizations can supply. 
A point which merits consideration is whether it is in the best interest 
of the United States and the Agency to attempt to cut off this source of 
information. If the United States attempts to keep out only the Joint 
Institute, it will be considered by many as an introduction of cold war 
issues into a body which they wish to see have a technical character 
only. In consequence if the United States decides to press this position 
in the Board it will probably be necessary to seek support on a straight 


political basis. 
Ill. Positions of other countries 


The Soviet Bloc attended the Conference in full strength. The 
USSR and Czechoslovakia were obviously the leaders with none of 


the other delegations, with the possible exception of Poland, taking 
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any initiative or deviating from the Party line. Ambassador Winkler, * 
the head of the Czechoslovak Delegation, was one of the more compe- 

tent representatives attending the Conference due in part to his knowl- 
edge of procedural matters and of the work of the Preparatory Com- 
mission. As Chairman of the Board of Governors, he conducted its 
meetings with skill. He sometimes attempted to shape Board conclu- 
sions in the interest of the Soviet Bloc. On the other hand, he some- 
times passed over opportunities to cause the United States trouble 
when he could readily have done so without noticeably trespassing 
the bounds of propriety for the conduct of his office. 

In general, the Soviets were restrained in their political efforts and 
gave the impression of serious constructive work designed to contrib- 
ute to the creation of a successfully functioning technical body. They 
presented the appearance of a reasonable delegation willing to con- 
sider compromise on many points at issue. They were cooperative 
from time to time with the United States in working out solutions and 
sented by the United States for the Board’s consideration. 

The Soviet Delegation was headed by Professor Emelyanov’ 
whose apparent status in the Soviet hierarchy, faithful attendance, and 
appearance of earnest intent at the Conference conveyed an impres- 
sion that the Soviet Union is willing to contribute scientific talent to 
the success of the Agency. Emelyanov and his deputy Zamyatin, 
both exhibited the capacity and skill resulting from extensive experi- 
ence in international negotiation as well as technical background. The 
Russian Delegation’s technical capacities, backed with the evident 
ability of the Soviet Union to contribute significantly to the success of 
the Agency should it choose to do so, constitutes a formidable poten- 
tial basis for seizure of leadership of the Agency. 

The Yugoslav Delegation was headed by Franc Kos, who, al- 
though supporting the Soviet line on all political issues, took no active 
part in these debates but merely voted with them. In conversations 
with Members of the United States Delegation, Mr. Kos was frank and 
outspokenly critical and distrustful of the Soviets. The Yugoslavs have 
real hopes for the future of the Agency and desire to get assistance 
from the Agency. They have made an offer for the training of a limited 
number of technicians and have offered to undertake a limited amount 
of nuclear research on behalf of the Agency 

The Egyptian Delegation and particularly Mr. Fahmy" in the 
Board of Governors frequently supported the Soviets against the 


" Pavel Winkler, Chairman, Board of Governors, [AEA 
"VS Emelyanov, member, Board of Governors, [AEA 
“ Leomd Mitrofanovich Zamyatin, Soviet representative at the Preparatory Com 
mission and General Conference [AEA 
‘|. Paheny. member, Board of Governors, [AEA 
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United States. However, he sometimes departed from the Soviet posi- 
tion and at other times even opposed it or cooperated with the United 
States Delegation in advancing a common proposal or working out a 
compromise on a disputed issue. Mr. Fahmy took an active part in the 
debates and used his position as Chairman of the Administrative and 
Legal Committee and as a Member of the Board of Governors to 
interject his own ideas and positions in the debate. 

Although the Indonesian Delegation usually followed the Soviet 
line on political issues, they were not as aggressive about it as the 
Egyptian Delegation. 

India took a deep interest in the Agency as revealed by the out- 
standing character of its Delegation and the high level of its participa- 
tion. India’s representation was headed by its foremost nuclear scien- 
tist, Dr. Bhabha, and included an able member of its Foreign Service, 
Dr. Rajan.’ One of these two always sat for India on the Board of 
Governors. The attitude of India reflected not only expected benefits in 
the form of technical assistance (the early possibilities of which it 
appeared to overestimate), but also the force of the Agency as a con- 
cept. The positions taken typified those, as might have been expected, 
of an Asian neutral and underdeveloped country. They were presented 
with force, brillance and serious purpose by perhaps the most articu- 
late of all the participants. Having come prepared to give the Agency 
their country’s full support, the Indians experienced frustration when 
they failed to receive the Presidency of the Conference for Bhabha, or 
any commitment of support for an Indian candidate for a second-line 
position on the Agency staff. This frustration, together with their dis- 
gruntlement at the drive of the United States to accomplish its objec- 
tives, was expressed in polite but tart comment on some of the United 
States proposals and on the selection of the Director General. 


From the point of view of cooperation with the United States 
Delegation, the Canadian, and Brazilian were by far the most out- 
standing and the most competent. The Canadian Delegation was led 
by Ambassador Max Wershof,’? who never failed to come to the 
assistance of the United States. The Canadians appear to be one of the 
delegations most interested in the success of the Agency. They have 
offered unlimited quantities of uranium. Ambassador Wershof spoke 
forcefully and effectively on the United States behalf and led the 
argument against the Soviet Union and Czechoslovakia when they 
tried to open the membership of the Agency to all States whether or 
not Members of the United Nations or specialized agencies. His out- 


* Balachandra Rajan, Indian representative on the U.N. Commission on Interna- 
tional Commodity Trade 
‘* Max H. Wershof, Vice-Chairman, Board of Governors, IAEA 
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standing ability and effectiveness, his friendliness, and complete un- 
derstanding of the United States position made him the staunchest ally 
of the United States in the Conference and on the Board of Governors. 

The Brazilian Delegation was equally as friendly to the United 
States and supported the US positions. Ambassador Muniz,“ as al- 
ways, was an excellent Chairman of the Program and Budget Commit- 
tee. Mr. Bernardez, * who was Chairman of the PRECO, was invalua- 
ble in assisting the United States with his knowledge of the 
proceedings of the PRECO. Although the Brazilian Delegation took 
the initiative in coordinating the views of the other Latin American 
Delegations, especially on the subject of slates (selection of . ‘ficers 
and election of members to the Board), a well organized regional 
caucus did not develop. 

It should be mentioned that several delegations at the Conference 
relied heavily on the guidance of the United States Delegation for their 
positions and, as a matter of fact, in some cases the delegation had 
only to tell them which way to vote on each item as it came up. Three 
of the delegations, those of Turkey, Korea and China, asked to be 
contacted periodically to be kept informed of the forthcoming issues 
and the position the United States would take. Of these three, the 
Turkish Delegation proved to be the most articulate and valuable in 
promoting joint positions. The Delegation of Portugal was also very 
cooperative and responsive to consultation with the Unite? “tates 
Delegation. 

The Netherlands Delegation was one of the ablest at the Confer- 
ence. Because of this they were also one of the most disgruntled when 
they had to sit and wait for the Board of Governors to take action 
before the Conference could consider the Preparatory Commission 
recommendations. Their irritation was increased when told they 
should not introduce their amendments or proposals because the lan- 
guage presented was a result of compromises reached in the closed 
meetings of the Board of Governors or the PRECO to which they had 
not been a party. They were further disturbed when the United King- 
dom and France indicated that the Dutch contacts with the United 
States should be through the United Kingdom or French Members of 
the Board of Governors. The United States was able to step into this 
situation and the Dutch were grateful for it. They are not, however, 
going to recommend that their Government make any contribution to 
the Agency's fellowship program for the first year until they have a 
better idea of the way the Agency will develop. They do not have any 


candidates for top-level positions in the Agency nor are they seeking 


* joao Carlos Muniz. former Brazilian Ambassador to the United States 
" Carlos A. Bernardes, Chairman, Preparatory Commission, IAEA, and member, 
Board of Governors, IAEA 
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to find any. They have put forward the names of some junior officers 
for administrative and financial positions, but they are not pressing 
their candidatures. 

The majority of other Members supported United States positions 
along the same lines as is generally followed in the United Nations. 
Most Members evidenced an interest and a desire for the success of the 
Agency and the development of a sound, constructive program. The 
scientific members of all delegations were disappointed over the lack 
of technical discussions and the tendency to concentrate on procedural 
and organizational matters. Dr. Randers * of Norway particularly de- 
plored this lack and it is possible that his proposal for a scientific 
committee was prompted as a consequence. 

Although the United Kingdom and French Delegations ultimately 
supported the positions the United States was interested in, they often 
raised unnecessary difficulties and obstacles. Because of the tactics of 
the delegations of the United Kingdom and France with respect to the 
issue of the admission of observers from Member States to the Board 
of Governors and the undiplomatic method of dealing with the West- 
ern European Members, there were times when it appeared that the 
United Kingdom and France lacked a serious interest in the success of 
the Conference. They contributed to the Dutch reaction of pressing for 
the admission of observers to the Board of Governors. They frequently 
left the impression that they were reluctant to see the Agency embark 
on any activities which might adversely affect other parts of their 
atomic energy programs. For example, the French made it clear that 
their major efforts would be directed towards Euratom rather than the 
Agency. It appeared that the United Kingdom policy was to keep 
British technical manpower at home, and instead to seek the appoint- 
ment of one of their nationals as Deputy Director General for Admin- 
istration in order to have effective working control of the Agency. 


IV. The United States negotiating situation and future 
course of action 


The United States emerged from the Conference with its major 
objectives generally attained. Some delegations considered that the 
United States pressed too strongly to realize some of its own particular 
objectives. This created some feelings of disgruntlement which were 
expressed through thrust: in debate of the Board at the United States 
Delegation and the American Director General. 

However, it is believed that this effect can be remedied in the 
future by careful efforts to take perceptive account of sensitivities of 
these countries and to maintain with them an active consultative rela- 


* Gunnar Randers, physicist, Director, Atomic Energ, Inentute and 
special adviser on atomic energy matters to the U N General 
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tionship based on a give-and-take exchange of views. Their good will 
should be cultivated with sympathy and attentiveness both in negotia- 
tions and in informal exchanges. It is hoped our task will henceforth 
be less difficult in that the United States representative will not be 
called upon again to press for so many major American objectives at 
one time. 

The United States can thus continue to exercise the leadership and 
initiative it has already shown since 1954 in the genesis of the Agency. 
Because of the predominant role played by the United States other 
countries have come to expect this leadership. They often have not 
had the opportunity to develop carefully prepared positions and have 
lacked the technical background for doing so. They have had all the 
more reason, therefore, to follow the guidance of the United States. It 
is imperative for the United States, both from Washington and Vienna, 
to fill these needs by supplying the leadership desired through thor- 
ough technical and political staff work, and careful preparation of 
positions which in the future must be largely based on sound analysis 
of the prospects for effective Agency action in various directions in the 
atomic energy field. 

If there is any default in this leadership, there is evidence that the 
Soviets will be ready to take it over. They have indicated that their 
representation to the Agency will consist of a relatively large group of 
political, economic, scientific and technical officers so that they will be 
ready to make concrete proposals and to review those of other Mis- 
sions and of the Agency staff. The Soviet attitude so far revealed 
suggests that the Soviets desire to see that the Agency operates as a 
successful technical body in which they can gain influence with other 
countries by displaying to advantage their own scientific attainments 
and advances. It may be assumed then that they desire 
to play a dominant part whenever the opportunity presents itself. 

From the negotiating situation set forth above the following spe- 
cific recommendations emerge as to our future course of action. 


1) The United States should face the possibility that the USSR 





ma underdeveloped countries prepare using Russian 
reactors and technicians, and fuel trem the . These 
might be so well prepared that the Board wou them to 


reject, and, if we are to resist them, we must be able to examine them 


searchingly and a convincing case for alternative projects. 

Thus, the United States should be = to develop projects in the 
countries friendly to United States. 

2) The United States should to contribute substantial 

NS re Cee and to offer a sizeable 

number of fellowships study in the United States under Agency 


3) The United States should take the initiative in working out or 
concrete means to assure that the Agency is “in business” 
by the Second General Coaference. Every effort should be made to see 
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337. Editorial Note 


From October 23 to 25, Prime Minister Harold Macmillan and 
other British officials conferred in Washington with President Eisen- 
ters of mutual concern to their two countries. Documentation on these 
meetings is scheduled for publication in volume XXVII. Among the 
matters discussed at these meetings was the exchange of information 


hower, Secretary Dulles, and other American officials on several mat- 
on nuclear weapons. 
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308. Diary Entry by the President, October 29, 1957" 


I was visited by Professor Rabi, Admiral Strauss, Gordon Gray, 
and one or two others.* The purpose was to bring to me certain 
conclusions reached by Professor Rabi’s Committee, called the Scien- 
tific Advisory Committee to the Director of Defense Mobilization. 

Briefly, their conclusion was that we now enjoy certain advan- 
tages in the nuclear world over the Russians and that the most impor- 
tant of these gaps can be closed only by continuous testing on the part 
of the Russians. Professor Rabi’s Committee has therefore reached the 
conclusion that we should, as a matter of self-interest, agree to a 
suspension of all tests subject only to the installation of inspectional 
systems that would almost surely reveal the occurrence of a test. 
Scientists differ as to whether certain nuclear tests can be conducted 
without any knowledge reaching the outside world, but the Rabi Com- 
mittee believes that with a half dozen or so properly equipped inspec- 
tional posts inside of Russia, any significant explosion could be de- 
tected. 

While the Rabi Committee agreed that certain advantages in our 
weaponry could be realized by advancement of testing, they say that 
the expected advantage would be as nothing compared with main- 
taining the particular scientific gap that exists in the design of the 
Russian H-bomb as compared to ours. 


The nature of this gap is that Russian bombs are unshielded 
against certain types of radio activity that could be placed around them 
as they approach. The effect of this would not be to destroy the bomb 
but to reduce its effect by something like 99%. 


Admiral Strauss and his group of scientists do not beiieve some of 
the assumption made by the Rabi Committee.’ They are keenly afraid 
that should we discontinue our tests, the Russians would, by stealing 
all of our secrets, equal and eventually surpass us. So Admiral Strauss 
and his associates believe we should continue all of our experiments 
and testing out in the open, refusing to be victimized by Russian 
duplicity. They are quite firm in their belief that we could not protect 
ourselves adequately against that duplicity. 

The outcome was that Gordon Gray, Admiral Strauss and General 
Cutler are going to try to get (if possible) an agreement of scientific 
opinion in this whole matter to see what we should do about it. 





' Source: Eisenhower Library, Whitman File, DDE Diaries. Top Secret. 

* Others present were Goodpaster and Cutler. Goodpaster’s memorandum of this 
conference is scheduled for publication in volume xix. 

’ Strauss’ views are summarized in the memorandum of conference, infra. 
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Incidentally, I learned that some of the mutual antagonisms 
among the scientists are so bitter as to make their working together 
almost an impossibility. | was told that Dr. Rabi and some of his group 
are so antagonistic to Drs. Lawrence and Teller that communication 
between them is practically nil. 


D.D.E. * 





* Printed from a copy that bears these typed initials. 





309. Memorandum of a Conference With the President, White 
House, Washington, October 29, 1957' 


OTHERS PRESENT 


Adrcral Strauss 
General Goodpaster 


Admiral Strauss referred to the meeting the President had just 
had with Dr. Rabi, General Cutler, Gordon Gray and himself. * He said 
that Dr. Rabi is a brilliant scientist and a friend of long standing to 
whom he is deeply devoted. He thought it necessary, however, to 
examine very thoroughly the proposals he is making from the stand- 
point of national risks and international purposes. Sometimes these 
proposals have not been thought through, and must be modified when 
mature, experienced judgment in these broader matters is applied to 
them. The President recalled that he had many times thought that if in 
fact we are ahead in the types of atomic weapons we have, we should 
stop testing at once in order to “freeze’’ our lead. Admiral Strauss 
reiterated his point about the Russians being able to steal our secrets. 
He also told the President that Dr. Rabi and Dr. Teller have opposed 
each other very sharply over many years, for example with respect to 
the development of the hydrogen weapon. 

Admiral Strauss said he hopes that the President had not modi- 
fied his statement to the British that there are of course some things 
they cannot have in the atomic field. The President said he had made 
this point not once, but twice, indicating that there are some things he 
will not allow anyone to tell him. Admiral Strauss said that Senator 
Anderson has questioned the security standards of the British, and in 


' Source: Eisenhower Library, Staff Secretary Records, AEC Vol. Il. Secret. Drafted 
by Goodpaster on October 30. 
* See supra. 
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consequence questioned whether we should turn over information to 
them. The President concluded by saying that the British have a secu- 
rity system which in many ways is superior to ourown. . . . 


A. J. Goodpaster’ 
Brigadier General, USA 





* Printed from a copy that bears this typed signature. 





310. Telegram From the Mission at the United Nations to the 
Department of State’ 


New York, November 5, 1957—7 p.m. 


Delga 369. Re disarmament. Informal purely social lunch today at 
which Kuznetsov, Sobolev, Zarubin and Novikov’ were present on 
Soviet side and lodge, Wadsworth, Sisco’ and Pratt * for U.S. only item 
of business discussed was introduced by Kuzetsov, who inquired what 
U.S. expected as result current disarmament debate. 


When replied we expected passage 24-power resolution, ° Kuznet- 
sov asserted passage of resolution would not mean progress. U.S. 
should give more attention to Soviet proposal for 82-nation commis- 
sion which would give all countries chance participate in discussion. ° 
He made it clear that his real reason for favoring 82-nation committee 
was because under its aegis private conversations could be held, as he 
said looking around and holding out both hands, “like this one’’—in 
other words, bilateral U.S.-Soviet talks. Expense of large body would 
not be great since permanent representatives always here. Sobolev 


' Source: Department o‘ State, Central Files, 330.13/11-557. Confidential. 

Kirill Vasilevich Novi!.ov, Soviet delegate to the U.N. General Assembly. 

* Joseph J. Sisco, Officer in Charge, U.N. Political Affairs. 

* james W. Pratt, adviser, political and security affairs, U.S. Delegation, U.N. Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

* The 24-power draft resolution, first submitted to the U.N. General Assembly on 
October 11 by several non-Communist nations, including the United States (U.N. doc. 
A/C.1/L.179), and subsequently adopted with amendments as General Assembly Reso- 
lution 1148 (XII) on November 14, is printed in Documents on Disarmament, 1945-1959, 
vol. Il, pp. 914-915. 

* The Soviet draft proposal, submitted to the U.N. General Assembly on September 
24 and later revised (U.N. doc. A/C.1/L.175 and Rev. 1), was rejected by the First 
Committee on November 6 by a vote of 45-11. 
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said expansion of subcommittee by 2 or 3 would do no good. Even if 
India, Sweden and Mexico were added, subcommittee would be “just 
as bad”. 


Lodge 





311. Memorandum From David W. K. Peacock, Jr., of the Office 
of the Secretary of State to the Director of the Executive 
Secretariat (Howe)' 


Washington, November 6, 1957. 


Ambassador Lodge reported to the Secretary at 5:30 p.m. Novem- 
ber 5° that he had finished the meeting with the Four Powers on 


disarmament.’ Moch had agreed that this is not the time to show 
weakness. He reported that the Canadians have a draft resolution to 
enlarge the Committee by 10. The British were reported to side with 
the Canadians but after discussion had indicated that they have no 
firm position. Lodge reported that the Secretary’s proposal was inge- 
nious but fall between two stools. (The Secretary that morning had 
discussed with Lodge the possibility of giving the Disarmament Com- 
mission authority in its discretion to co-opt other members to serve on 
a permanent or partial basis whenever they thought it would serve 
their purposes, the thought being that the Committee or Subcommit- 
tee would not be enlarged although there would be the possibility of 
bringing other countries in, thus enabling us to keep control without 
showing our hand.) ‘ 


The Secretary subsequently asked Ambassador Caccia to help 
assure British support for our position. ° 


‘Source: Department of State, Central Files, 660.0012/11-657. Confidential. The 
source text is a summary of several memoranda of Dulles’ telephone conversations, all 
of November 5. (Eisenhower Library, Dulles Papers, General Telephone Conversations) 
Specific citations to these telephone calls are given in all but two of the following 
footnotes. 


* Memorandum of telephone call from Lodge to Dulles, 5:32 p.m. (/bid.) 

* This meeting is summarized in Delga 371 from New York, November 5. (Depart- 
ment of State, Central Files, 330.13/11-557) 

* Dulles’ suggestion is contained in a memorandum of telephone call from Lodge to 
Dulles, 11:48 a.m. (Eisenhower Library, Dulles Papers, General Telephone Conversa- 
tions) 

* Memorandum of telephone call from Dulles to Caccia, 5:38 p.m. (Ibid.) 
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Thereafter the Secretary discussed this problem with Am vassa_vr 
Merchant and asked him to approach the Canadians stating that it 
would be unfortunate if the US and Canada publicly split. Merchant 
later reported to the Secretary the* .~ Canadians haa not advanced a 
resolution of their own but one wi..ch had been developed with the 
Indians. Merchant further reported that the Canadians were under the 
impeession that they had British support, although he thought they 
were under a misapprehension. ° 

The Secretary then brought Ambassador Lodge up to date on the 
foregoing developments, whereupon Ambassador Lodge thanked the 
Secretary for his efforts and stated that he thought that they would 
have a very good effect. ’ 


D.WK. Peacock, Jr. * 


* Two memoranda of telephone calls from Dulles to Merchant, 5:45 p.m., and 6:25 
p.m. (Ibid.) 

” Memorandum of telephone call from Dulles to Lodge, 6:30 p.m. (Ibid.) 

* Printed from a copy that bears this typed signature. 





312. Telegram From the Mission at the United Nations to the 
Department of State’ 


New York, November 7, 1957—1 p.m. 


Delga 381. Re Disarmament. Department should review carefully 
voting results on 24-power disarmament resolution’ as well as Indian 
and Japanese resolutions on weapons test suspension. ’ Particularly on 
last two resolutions new elements appeared which have less than 
favorable implications for continued support in UN for US position. 
Following are some preliminary GADel observations. 

1. Vote on 24-power resolution (57-9-15) slightly stronger than 
GADel estimated. All in all it constituted impressive show of US 


' Source: t of State, Central Files, 330.13/11-757. Confidential; Priority. 

* Approved by the First Committee on November 6 and subsequently adopted by 
the U.N. General Assembly on November 14, by a vote of 56 to 9 with 15 abstentions, 
as Resolution 1148 (XII), printed in Documents on Disarmament, 1945-1959, vol. Il, pp. 
914-915. 

’ The Indian resolution, submitted on September 21 and later revised (U N. doc. A/ 
C.1/L.176 and Revs. 1, 2, and 4), was rejected by the First Committee on November 6 
and later resubmitted and rejected by the General Assembly on November 19 by a vote 
of 34 to 24 with 20 abstentions. The final version (Rev. 4) of this resolution is ibid., pp. 
906-907. The Japanese resolution introduced on September 23 (U.N. doc. A/C.A/L 198) 
was rejected by the First Committee on November 6. 
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strength. GADel estimate in Delga 220,‘ which was deliberately cau- 
tious, mainly in error in overestimating “no” votes, which were re- 
stricted to Soviet Bloc and even excluded Yugoslavia. Vote might have 
been even stronger if held a day earlier, since, as GADel informed by 
British, Nepal and Burma who planned vote in favor, received last 
minute instructions to abstain. These instructions sent under pressure 
Indian Foreign Office. Austria, Cambodia, Ethiopia, Ireland, Jordan, 
Libya, Malaya and Sweden indicated they might abstain, all swung to 
“yes” during course of debate. 


2. Indian resolution on test suspension received unexpectedly 
large vote (22-38-20), although Department estimate of last August 
(Deptel 171°) of 20-45-17 not far wide of mark, given fact estimate 
based on Soviet rather than Indian resolution. Whereas Department 
estimated Sudan and Syria would vote in favor, they in fact abstained. 
On other hand, Finland, Ghana, Mexico, Morocco and Nepal, who ~ 
Department thought would abstain, supported Indian proposal. Big- 
gest surprise was Iran, who we thought would oppose and which 
finally voted for. Austria, Gua‘emala, Haiti, Iraq, Ireland, Sweden and 
Thailand moved from expected opposition to abstention on separate 
test issue. Philippines was only one to move to our side from expected 
abstention. 


On whole, outcome on this issue less favorable than we hoped, 
and presages more acute difficulties on this question next Assembly. 


3. GADel estimate (26-48-7) (Delga 220) on outcome vote on 
Japanese test resolution which was 18-32-31, overestimated support, 
but also badly overestimated opposition and underestimated number 
of abstentions. Major unexpected developments were support of Japa- 
nese resolution by Ecuador, Iran and Iraq, and abstention by Chile, 
Costa Rica, Denmark, Dominican Republic, Haiti, Norway, Pakistan, 
Paraguay, Philippines, Portugal and Venezuela (of particular interest 
is falling away of three NATO states. Only last-minute contact by 
GADel prevented Turkish abstention). If Soviets had supported Japa- 
nese proposal, resolution would have carried. Department should rec- 
ognize vote on Japanese resolution was in reality vote on separate test 
issue. 


Lodge 


*Delga 220 from New York, November 7. (Department of State, Central Files, 
330.13/11-757) 
* Telegram 171 to New York, August 26. (/bid., 330.13/8-2657) 
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313. Memorandum of Discussion at the 347th Meeting of the 
National Security Council, Washington, December 5, 1957 


[Here follow a paragraph listing the participants at the meeting 
and agenda item 1.] 


2. Status of National Security Programs on June 30, 1957 (NSC 5720, 
Part 3° ) 


Mr. Cutler pointed out that the next item on the agenda was a 
brief mention of the annual report by the Atomic Energy Commission 
on the status of its program as of June 30, 1957. He had suggested that 
Admiral Strauss cover certain topics in this annual report which the 
NSC Planning Board had found to be of particular interest. 

Admiral Strauss stated that he would confine himself to the four 
topics to which Mr. Cutler had referred, and would conclude with 
material designed to up-date the report by adding significant develop- 
ments which had occurred since June 30, 1957. Accordingly, Admiral 
Strauss read a report covering the following four subjects: 


(1) The program for the devel t of “clean” weapons; 
(2) The plans for “ ation Hardtack”, the weapons test sched- 
uled for the of 195 at the Eniwetok Proving Grounds; 
(3) The aircraft nuclear propulsion program; and 
(4) The program for nuclear propulsion of missiles (tne so-called 
“Rover” program). 


Thereafter, Admiral Strauss continued with comments dealing 
with significant developments in the atomic energy program from June 
30, 1957, to the present. He displayed a chart entitled “Weapons in the 
Stockpile at the End of the Fiscal Year”’.’ This chart revealed the 
extraordinary increases in weapons in the stockpile. Admiral Strauss 
added that the United States was well ahead of the USSR in both 
numbers and types of weapons. However, the Soviets have closed the 
gap between us in the design of weapons. There were perhaps only 
three or four weapon designs in the possession of the United States 
which still remained unknown to the Soviet Union. 

Admiral Strauss then commented that there appeared to be a 
concerted effort to convince people that the program of the United 
States for the peaceful uses of atomic energy, particularly for electric 
power, was lagging behind. Admiral Strauss insisted that this was not 


' Source: Eisenhower Library, Whitman File, NSC Records. Top Secret; Eyes Only 
Drafted by Gleason on December 6 

* NSC 5720, Part 3, “The Atomic Energy Program”, has not been found in the 
Eisenhower Library or Department of State files. Documentation on NSC 5720 is sched- 
uled for publication in volume xx 

* Not found in the Eisenhower Library or Department of State files 
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the actuality. He recited a number of power plants which were being 
built in the United States by private industry, and he strongly sup- 
ported the incentives for building power reactors provided by private 
resources. 

The President commented that in the face of charges that the 
program was languishing, we should publicize the actual achieve- 
ments. The President then reverted to Admiral Strauss’ earlier state- 
ments about “clean” weapons. Specifically, the President inquired as 
to what was the purpose of “clean”’ weapons of very high yield as 
opposed to “clean” weapons of low yield. The President believed that 
if the USSR used “dirty” weapons against the United States he would 
be inclined to use “dirty” weapons against the USSR, a statement 
which he qualified by saying that he meant “the big ones’’. 

Admiral Strauss replied that we had no intention of eliminating 
“dirty” weapons from the stockpile, but there were certain circum- 
stances in which we would want to be able to make use of a “clean” 
weapon of high yield. For example, if the United States was preparing 
to land large forces in some foreign area, we would want to use 
“clean” weapons of high yield to prepare this area for such a U.S. 
landing, because if we used “dirty” high-yield weapons the area 
would be contaminated and could not be entered by our own forces. 
Moreover, if it came to a situation where we had to use many “dirty” 
weapons of high yield, the world-wide contamination would be so 
great that we in the United States would suffer along with our ene- 
mies. 


With reference to Admiral Strauss’ earlier remarks on the program 
to develop a nuclear-propelled aircraft, the President inquired whether 
Admiral Strauss had not previously informed him that we could have 
a nuclear-propelled aircraft flying in two years. Admiral Strauss re- 
plied that this was indeed what he had said, but he had also pointed 
out that such an aircraft would hardly be anything more than a “flying 
platform”, rather than an effective airplane which could have a mili- 
tary use. He added that the AEC and the Department of Defense were 
preparing recommendations to be submitted shortly to the President 
with regard to the aircraft nuclear propulsion program. The President 
indicated his belief that the achievement of such an aircraft was just as 
important as the Sputnik. 
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The National Security Council: * 


Noted and discussed an oral presentation by the Chairman, 
Menke Sage ae ion, on the status of the Atomic Energy Pro- 
gram on June 30, 1957, based on Part 3 of NSC 5720. 


[Here follow agenda items 3 and 4.] 


5. Peaceful Uses Of Atomic Energy (NSC 5507/2; NSC Action No. 1726; 
NSC 5725; Memo for NSC from Executive Secretary, same 
subject, dated December 4, 1957)° 


Mr. Cutler briefed the Council, again in great detail, on the con- 
tents of NSC 5725. In so doing, he listed a number of changes pro- 
posed by Admiral Strauss, most of which were accepted by the Coun- 
cil and which were listed in the Record of Action. With respect to the 
crucial issue set forth in the split paragraph, 33, on measures to facili- 
tate the construction and use of U.S. power reactors and nuclear tech- 
nology abroad, Mr. Cutler noted Admiral Strauss’ view that a Council 
decision on this paragraph should be postponed and the matter re- 
ferred for further study by the Atomic Energy Commission and recon- 
sideration by the NSC Planning Board. Similarly, paragraphs 24 and 
34 were suggested for such study and reconsideration. 

With respect to subparagraph 41-f, reading as follows: 

““f. Explore the feasibility of: 

(1) Placing U.S. non-military atomic energy facilities under 
the inspection system of the IAEA, on the condition that the 
USSR and the United Kingdom would do likewise. 

mC Offering as an alternative proposal, should the USSR be 
unwilling to join the United States in such a comprehensive ap- 
proach, to place several U.S. non-military facilities under 
Agency inspection system as a confidence- first and 
in order to assure more extensive, world-wide experience in de- 
veloping a safeguard system.]° 
“Defense and AEC propose deletion.”, 


Mr. Cutler noted that the Joint Chiefs of Staff recommended that the 
bracketed portion of subparagraph: 41-f be deleted because it did not 
appear realistic to the Joint Chiefs of Staff to offer unilaterally U.S. 
non-military atomic facilities for inspection without definite assurance 
of some progress in international inspection systems. Mr. Cutler went 





*The following paragraph constitutes NSC Action No. 1821, approved by the 
President on December 9. (Department of State, S/S-NSC (Miscellaneous) Files: Lot 66 
D 95, NSC Actions) 

* For NSC 5507/2, see Document 14. NSC Action Nos. 1726, May 23, and 5725, 
November 22, are not printed. ( rtment of State, 5/S-NSC Files: Lot 66 D 95, NSC 
Actions, and ibid, Lot 63 D 351, NSC 5725 Series, respectively) The memorandum from 
the Executive Secretary to NSC, December 4, is not printed. (/bid., Lot 66 D 95, NSC 
5725) 

* Brackets in the source text 
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on to point out, further, that the Atomic Energy Commission wished 
to delete the entire subparagraph, and he asked Admiral Strauss to 
explain why the AEC proposed such deletion. 


Admiral Strauss explained that the objective of inspection was 
primarily to prevent the plutonium derived from civilian reactors from 
being used to make atomic weapons. However, if the United States 
intended to use such plutonium for weapons purposes, there appeared 
to Admiral Strauss to be no sense in proposing that we set up an 
inspection system. Governor Stassen indicated his general agreement 
with Admiral Strauss’ argument. Accordingly, Mr. Cutler suggested 
that the whole of subparagraph 41-f be deleted. 

After dealing briefly with the Financial Appendix to NSC 5725, 
Mr. Cutler suggested that the Council adopt NSC 5725 except for the 
three paragraphs—24, 33 and 34—which would be reconsidered by 
the NSC Planning Board and brought to the Council at its meeting of 
next week.” 

In conclusion, Admiral Strauss complimented the Panning Board 
on the excellent job it had done in developing NSC 5725. 


The National Security Council:* 
a. Discussed the draft statement of policy on the su contained 


sah heed men om Ye the NSC Planning Board on the basis of an 
The gd mn me a hyd eoeemes of State and 


ay Md oy the light cf the views of aed ta deen 
. 1726-b; the the views of Joint Chiefs of Staff 


Scennsiiiied bur tab calllanon eammenmmdenn of Olezaiee 2 1957, and 
ea ae oe one 
the meeting by the Chairman, 
b. Adopted the statement of policy in NSC 5725, subject to the 


) The addition, at the end of su 3-a, of the 
ecand. “walen contataend er 0 tonal ae 


— in subparagraph 8-a, line 3, of “1966” for 


ce 1953, and especally since the passage ofthe Atomic Er 
“Since 1953, and ly since the passage Atomic En- 
ergy Act of 1954, it ben possible to incvense cooperation tn 
the non- —— States and the United 


4) nee Subethatien, in su aph 11~-b, lines 2 and 3, of the 
ow “has just been ie ta ye scheduled to be launched 


late in 1957" 


” Infra 

* Paragraphs a-b and the Note that follow constitute NSC Action No. 1824, ap- 
proved by the President on December 9. (Department of State, 5/S-NSC (Miscellane- 
ous) Files: Lot 66 D 95, NSC Actions) 
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(5) Revision pee cerend cunsynse o0 giaapae® 21, Siew. 
ing the words “conventional plants”, to read: “ i com- 
ceeere semeeee pons } Sat Raay to Oe eeiteves tn Ge Untied 
at as early a date.” 

achievement his objective re- 
i of safeguards under bilateral 
tne oe perky La pet nm hy € 

ons programs can be controlled only through safeguarded 


armament agreements. 
(7) Deletion of subparagraph 41-f and the footnote relating 
(8) Deferral of action on paragraphs 24, 33 and 34 until the 
sys oe Aue yt pp Ah yg - 
7, oe, Same Seay ommission and reconsidera the 
Note: The action in b-(8) above, as approved by the President, 


subsequently transmitted to the Chairman, AEC, for appropriate ac- 
tion by the Atomic Energy Commission. 


[Here follow the remaining agenda items | 





314. Memorandum of Discussion at the 348th Meeting of the 
National Security Council, Washington, December 12, 1957' 


[Here follow a paragraph listing the participants at the meeting 
and agenda items 1-3.] 


4. Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy (NSC 5507/2; NSC Action No. 1726; 
NSC 5725; Memos for NSC from Executive Secretary, same 
subject, dated December 4 and 9, 1957; NSC Action No. 1824)’ 


Mr. Cutler pointed out in his briefing note that when the Council 
considered last week the new policy paper on the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy (NSC 5725), three paragraphs were postponed for deci- 


‘ Source: Eisenhower Library, Whitman File, NSC Records. Top Secret; Eyes Only 
Drafted by Gleascn on December 13 

* Regarding NSC 5507/2, NSC Action No. 1726, NSC 5725, and memorandum 
from the Executive Secretary, December 4. see footnote 5. supra Lay s memorandum to 
the NSC, December 9, enclosing draft revisions of paragraphs 24, 33, and 34 of NSC 
5725, submitted by the Chairman of the AEC. is not printed (Department of State, S/ 
S-NSC (Miscellaneous) Piles: Lot 66 D 95, NSC 5725) Regarding NSC Action No. 1824, 
see footnote & supra 
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sion at the meeting today, in order that the views of the Atomic 
Energy Commission in regard thereto could be put in writing and 
circulated to the Council. These views had now been stated and were 
before the Council. The first of the postponed issues dealt with actions 
which might be necessary to maintain U.S. pre-eminence in power 
reactor technology. This issue had been covered in paragraphs 24 and 
33 of NSC 5725. Mr. Cutler then read the language for these 
paragraphs proposed by the Atomic Energy Commission. He noted 
that the Joint Chiefs of Staff were in agreement with the language 
proposed by the AEC for these paragraphs, and then called on Admi- 
ral Strauss to explain why the AEC had disagreed with the version of 
these paragraphs originally offered by the NSC Planning Board, and 
why the AEC was suggesting this new and more general phraseology. 

Admiral Strauss explained that the AEC had objected to the ear- 
lier version of these paragraphs because the Commission could not 
agree that private industry in the United States was not in a position to 
step in and finance a domestic power reactor program with its own 
funds. After referring briefly to U.S. power reactors which were in the 
course of being built or being planned at the present time, Admiral 
Strauss repeatec that the Commission did not yet feel that there was a 
need for Federal financing of the U.S. power reactor program. He 
admitted, however, that this could, of course, be a wrong prophecy. 

The President also said that he was at a loss to understand the 
reason for all this pessimism about private financing of the U.S. power 
reactor program. On the contrary, he felt that the progress under 
private auspices had been miraculous. 

Admiral Strauss said he thought he could undertake to answer the 
President's question. The answer was that there had been earlier a 
certain over-optimism among some of the large companies in the 
United States with respect to the estimated costs of construction of 
atomic power plants. Since these projects were now in some cases in 
the red, the companies in question would like nothing better than to 
have Federal subsidies to bail them out 

Mr. Cutler then inquired whether the Council would accept the 
phraseology of paragraphs 24 and 33 submitted by Admiral Strauss 
There was no dissent. 

Mr. Cutler ther took up the other disputed paragraph, 34-b 
reading as follows 


“b. Develop and submit to the Council measures for the initiation 
of new large-scale prototype nuclear power projects in the United 
States of types which appear most promising at this date.” 


Mr. Cutler explained that Admiral Strauss favored the deletion of 
sub-paragraph 34-b, and asked Admiral Strauss to state his reasons 
for favoring deletion. Admiral Strauss replied that his reasons were 
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based on the view that it was not the function of the National Security 
Council to concern itself with program matters as opposed to policy 
matters. Mr. Gordon Gray could not agree with Admiral Strauss, and 
felt that the Council did have a responsibility in this area, although he 
said he would not contest Admir: ! Strauss’ recommendation for dele- 
tion of sub-paragraph 34-b. 

The National Security Council:’ 

a. Discussed the draft revisions of paragraphs 24, 33 and 34 of 
NSC 5725, submitted by the Chariman, Atomic Energy Commission, 
pursuant to NSC Action No. 1824-b-(8) and transmitted by the refer- 


ence memorandum of December 9, 1957; in the light of the views of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff thereon, as read at the 


b. Adopted the following revisions of paragraphs 24, 33 and 34 of 
NSC 5725: 


(1) Page 18, paragraph 24: Revise to read as follows: 
“24. World opini tes pre-eminence in power reactor tech- 
nology with leadership inthe peaceful applications of atomic 
US. pue-emninence in power seactor technology is of continuing 
concern and paramount importance.” 
(2) Page 25, paragraph 33: Revise to read as follows: 


"33. In order to maintain U.S. leadership in the peaceful applica- 
to 


tion of atomic , develop additional measures necessary 
facilitate the use S. reactor technology and full-scale proto- 
type power reactor plants abroad.” 


(3) Page 26, subparagraph 34-b: Delete the subparagraph. 


Note: NSC 5725, as amended by NSC Action No. 1824-b and by 
the action in b above, subsequently approved by the President; circu- 
lated as NSC 5725/1; and referred for implementation to the Secretary 
of State and the Atomic Energy Commission, advising with the Opera- 
tions Coordinating Board in order to assure coordination with respect 
to those matters which relate to the implementation of national secu- 
rity policies for which the OCB is designated as the coordinating 
agency. 


[Here follows discussion regarding the next NSC meeting, sched- 
uled for January 6, 1958.) 


S. Everett Gleason 


’ Paragraphs a-b and the Note that follow constitute NSC Action No 1830, ap- 
by the President on December 13 (Department of State, $/S-NSC (Miscellane 
ous) Files: Lot 66 D 95, NSC Actions) 
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NSC 5725/1 Washington, December 13, 1957. 
PEACEFUL USES OF ATOMIC ENERGY 
Note by the Executive Secretary to the National Security Council 
REFERENCES 


a. NSC 5507/2 

b. NSC Action No. 1726 

c. NSC 5725 

¢@ Memos for NSC from Executive Secretary, same subject, dated December 4 and 
9, 1957 

¢. NSC Actions Nos. 1824 and 1630" 


The Nationa! Security Council, Mr. Fred C. Scribner, Jr.,’ for the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Director, Bureau of the Budget, and the 
Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission, at the 347th and 34£th meet- 
ings on December 5 and 12, respectively, adopted the statement of 
policy on the subject contained in NSC 5725, subject to the revisions 
thereof which are set forth in NSC Actions Nos. 1824-b and 1830~-b. 

The President has this date approved the statement of policy in 
NSC 5725, as revised and adopted by the Council and enclosed here- 
with as NSC 5725/1; and refers it for implementation to the Secretary 
of State and the Atomic Energy Commission, advising with the Opera- 
tions Coordinating Board in order to assure coordination with respect 
to those matters which relate to the implementation of national secu- 
rity policies for which the OCB is designated as the coordinating 
agency. 

Also enclosed, for the information of the Council is a Financial 
Appendix. * 

NSC 5725/1 supersedes NSC 5507/2. 


James S. Lay, Jr.’ 


‘Source: Department of State, $/S-NSC (Miscellaneous) Files: Lot 66 D 95, NSC 
5725. Confidential 

‘For NSC 5507/2, see Document 14. NSC Action No. 1726, approved by the 
President on May 25. authorized the NSC Planning Board to prepare a revision of NSC 
5507/2 Qo ite 5/S-NSC (Miscellaneous) Pile: Lot 66 D 95, NSC Ac- 
tions) NSC 5725, November 22, is not printed. (/bid, $/S-NSC Files: Lot 63 D 351, 
NSC 5725 Series) Memoranda from the Executive Secretary to the NSC, December 4, 
enclosing the views of the JCS on NSC 5725, and December 9, enclosing draft revisions 
Se tht ae etl the Chairman, ABC, are not 
printed. (/bid, $/S-NSC (Miscellaneous) Files: Lot 66 D 95, NSC 5725) Regarding NSC 
Actions Nos. 1824 and 1830, see footnote 6, Document 313, and footnote 3, supra, 


* Printed from a copy that bears this typed signature 
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[Here follows a Table of Contents. ] 


[Enclosure] 


STATEMENT OF U.S. POLICY ON PEACEFUL USES OF ATOMIC 
ENERGY 


General Considerations 


Scope of Policy 


1. This policy statement is addressed primarily to peaceful uses of 
atomic energy overseas, while recognizing that the success of the 
overseas program will be dependent to a large extent on the effective- 
ness of the domestic program. 


Developments Since 1955 


2. Since approval in March 1955 of U.S. policy on the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy (NSC 5507/2), the United States has developed 
a broad international program of cooperation and assistance based on 
many new developments in the United States and abroad. Revision of 


the existing policy is necessary to reflect the broadening program and 
to provide flexibility for future action. The most significant new devel- 
opments are: 


a. Conclusion by the United States of bilateral agreements for 

tion ® with 43 Free World countries. ’ 

b. Establishment of the International Atomic Energy Agency and 
the forthcoming ratification of the Euratom Community. 

c. Active interest in atomic ——- matters by |) for 
European Economic C ation (OEEC) in — the Organization 
of American States (OAS) in Latin America, and the Colombo Plan 
nations in Asia. 

d. Initiation of os nuclear power ams by the United 
States, the United Kingdom, the USSR, and other countries. 

e. Soviet entry into the field of peaceful application of atomic 
energy on a scale which will offer an increasing challenge to Western 
leadership in the field. 

f. Greater world-wide understanding of the economic and social 

tialities of peaceful applications of atomic energy and of the 
technical problems which must be resolved to achieve economic nu- 
clear power. 





* Agreements for cooperation are those executive agreements between the United 
States and other nations or groups of nations which are required by the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954 prior to the exchange of certain information and materials for peaceful uses 
of atomic energy. [Footnote in the source text.] 

’ For a list of bilateral agreements for cooperation, in effect and pending by the end 
of 1957, see 85th Congress, 2d session, Twenty-third Semiannual Report of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, January 1958, Senate Document No. 72, p. 197. 
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g- Expansion of activities abroad by U.S. industry in all peaceful 
uses of atomic energy. 

h. Active competition of U.K. industry with U.S. industry in the 
field of nuclear power. 

i. Growing interest among 





research. 
tial for nuclear weapons developmen 
ing from development of national and regional pro- 
grams abroad and increasing availability of nuclear material and 
atomic , 
k. The for alternate sources of in Western E in 
view of the heavy and increasing of that area on 
East oil—a dependence which was demonstrated by the Suez crisis 
ee oa 6 ny es eS ee ee & 


Status of Major Atomic Energy Programs for Peaceful Uses 
A. U.S. Domestic Programs 


Power Program 


3. The ultimate odjective of the U.S. domestic program is the 
attainment of economical nuclear power in this country. To attain this 
objective, the United States has engaged in investigation of many 
different technical approaches, rather than concentrating on construc- 
tion of a single type of large-scale power plant known to be un- 
economical in the United States in the present state of the art. The U.S. 
domestic power reactor program is affected by four main considera- 
tions: 

a. Economically competitive nuclear power in the United States is 
not likely to be achieved prior to 1970, unless accelerated by a break- 


b. No single type of reactor system will satisfy the variety of our 
anticipated ents. 

c. It is ble to promote the peaceful uses of atomic energy as a 
normal function of American business as soon as possible. 

d. Because the U.S. domestic d sony 1 must provide the technical 
and material basis for implementing U.S. policy concerning peaceful 
uses of atomic en abroad, considerable efforts are devoted in the 
United States to the development of reactors of special interest abroad. 


4. On the basis of the source of their financial support, existing 
U.S. peaceful atomic power projects built or under contract may be 
divided into three groups. In all three groups private industry finances 
the conventional portion (including research and development) of the 


prototype power project. 


a. The nuclear portion of the first group of projects is almost 
entirely government-financed. These projects include 17 reactor exper- 
iments specifically aimed at evaluation of the technical feasibility and 
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economic promise of eight different design concepts and include 
lange sae provtype restr plant and one nace powered mera 
t. 

b. The nuclear portion of the second group of projects is financed 
ty Ay thang Spe waged ge Be ager vei projects con- 
sist of prototype reactor plants to evaluate cost and 

S duhimepaah a large-scal and small-scale 

e group two e one 

prototype reactor plants financed wholly by industry. 


By 1962 these eight prototype reactor plants will produce 
approximately 800,000 kilowatts, with two designed to generate 
approximately 180,000 kilowatts each, five falling within the range of 
60,000 kilowatts to 130,000 kilowatts each, and the remaining one 
generating 5,000 kilowatts. ° 


Research Programs 


5. a. Extensive programs have been established for research in the 
physical and biological sciences in both public and private institutions, 
e.g., particle accelerators for research in high energy nuclear physics; 
radiation effects upon both animate and inanimate material; irradia- 
tion of food as a means of preserving it for extended periods without 
refrigeration; and improved industrial, agricultural, and medical appli- 
cation of isotopes. 

b. Extensive research and development programs on controlled 
thermonuclear reactions, fission reactor materials, chemical processing 
of fuels, disposal of radioactive wastes, reactor safety and related mat- 
ters are being pursued in addition to specific military and civilian 
reactor projects. 


Other Programs’ 


6. Other domestic programs include: 


a. Extensive training in the United States to provide U.S. man- 
power skilled in science and technology. 

b. Conferences, missions and foreign information projects. 

c. Continuous declassification of all current information on nu- 
clear reactor design other than special military applications. 


d. Construction and operation of a nuclear-powered merchant 
ship by the United States. '° 


* See Appendix F to NSC 5725. [Footnote in the source text.] 

* Not included among “Other ams” is the present U.S. nuclear-powered mili- 
tary aircraft program. Cominercial application of air nuclear power appears to be specu- 
lative and a long-range proposition. [Footnote in the source text. 

See Appendix D to NSC 5725. [Footnote in the source text.] 
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B. U.S. Overseas Program 


7. The essential components of the present U.S. program for the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy overseas are: 


. Pursuant to the President’s 1956 offer of 
In onal Agency of U-23 Bye oe 
terna = une 30, mem- 
bers, * the United States has already allocated for sale to the Interna- 
tional Agency: 
(1) 5,000 kilograms of U-235. 
2} 50 kilogresns of U-235 to match the USSR offer. 
(3) 20 kil of U-235 to match the U.K. offer. 
(4) 100,0 kilograms of natural uranium to match the Portu- 


guese offer. 


c. Designation of amounts of U-235 available for nuclear reactors 
abroad; reasonable assurances of U-235 supply for periods commen- 
surate with the amortizable life of foreign reactors; and the establish- 
ment of U-235 prices to foreign users, which are based on the recov- 
- of full costs tsuch 


U.S. costs being apparently lower than the costs 
other producer nations). , 

d. Provision of unclassified atomic information, and devel- 
opment of procedures for prompt exchange of such information. 

e. Su of training ro for f nationals in nuclear 
science technology in U.S. universities and national laboratories, 
= encouragement and support of expanded training of such nation- 

abroad. 

f. Modest financial assistance for research materials and equi 
ment, including grants up to $350,000 to any cooperating country for 
research reactor projects. 

g- Measures designed to assist in the reduction of reactor operat- 
ing costs and in estimating the costs of nuclear —— (1) availability 

chemical reprocessing services in the United States under longterm 
arrangements at s ed charges; (2) commitments to purchace pluto- 
nium uced a reactors fueled with material from the 
United States; (3) leasing fuel required for research reactors; (4) availa- 
bility of Export-Import Bank loans, on criteria similar to those for 


" Enriched uranium is natural uranium enriched by the addition of U-235. The 
5,000 kilograms of U-235 offered by the President will be made available for the most 
part in the form of enriched uranium in varying degrees of enrichement in U-235. 

in the source text. | 

" Eisenhower's offer, made on October 26, 1956, is printed in Public Papers of the 
Presidents of the United States: Dwight D. Eisenhower, 1956, p. 274. 

"The U.S. Delegation at the First IAEA Conference in Vienna, October 1-23, 
announced that the United States would match these Soviet, British, and Portuguese 
offers. See Twenty-third Semiannual Report of the Atomic Energy Commission, January 
1958, p. 192. 
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financing conventional plants, to finance fuel inventories for nuclear 
power projects and to assist in financing capital costs of research and 
reactors. 


power 
h. Increasing fuel cycle research and development, particularly 
design and fabacation of fuel elements, (2) improved techniques o 
a practical and eco- 
sO as to reduce dependence 


8. a. The United Kingdom has adopted an expanded program 
designed to produce 5,000,000-6,000,000 kilowatts of nuclear electri- 
cal capacity by 1966 (about three times the goal set in 1955), at an 
approximate cost of 980 million pounds ($2,740 million). The 
6,000,000-kilowatt capacity is expected to be installed in 16 to 19 
stations, most which will have about 300,000 kilowatts capacity each, 
but some of which may have as high as 500,000 kilowatts capacity. 


b. In addition, the United Kingdom now has two power reactors 
in operation at Calder Hall, producing a net electrical output of about 
70,000 kilowatts, and six more such reactors are scheduled for comple- 
tion in 1958. These reactors are optimized for the production of pluto- 
nium for weapons, with electrical power as a byproduct. The total 
output from the eight reactors is expected to be 280,000-290,000 kilo- 
watts. 

c. The United Kingdom also has under way an extensive research 
and development program on five’ types of reactors and is working 
on ship propulsion, research and materials testing reactors, controlled 
thermonuclear reaction and particle accelerators. 

9. Since 1953, and especially since the passage of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, it has been possible to increase cooperation in the 
non-weapons field between the United States and the United King- 
dom. In addition to technological cooperation, the United Kingdom 
works jointly with the United States to obtain acceptance of a system 
of safeguards in the International Atomic Energy Agency and in bilat- 
eral atomic energy agreements. The British also are collaborating with 
a number of other Free World countries. 


D. The USSR Program 


10. The USSR has an extensive atomic energy program for peace- 
ful purposes both at home and abroad. Its power reactor program is 
substantial and diversified and its over-all nuclear research is broadly 


(1) a sodium-cooled graphite moderated reactor, (2) a fast breeder reactor, (3) a 


high-temperature gas-cooled reactor, (4) an aqueous homogenous reactor, and (5) liquid 
metal fueled reactor systems. [Footnote in the source text.] 
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based. The USSR is able to, and probably will, challenge increasingly 
the leadership of the United States and the United Kingdom in the 
field of nuclear power. 

11. The USSR has two ministries directing atomic energy develop- 
ment—one for military uses and one for peaceful uses, the latter being 
the Main Administration for the Utilization of Atomic Energy. The 
Soviet Program is in three main fields: 

ing capacity Ue 1900 Oe goal is 1,400,000 kilowatts t- 

be bd from the original goal of 2,500,000), 
program of small reactors of advanced design 
and pa aye large power stations. 

b. Nuclear Propulsion: The hull of a 1:uclear- ice breaker 
has just been launched; the reactor is scheduled to be installed and 
operational trials to begin in 1958. Although there is no direct evi- 
dence, there is reason to believe that work has begun on a nuclear- 

submarine, and a reactor could be available in late 1957. 
open literature indicate that the USSR is at 


ndve begun week on cher audiear-gowend 
Ocean-going vessels sesecie. These fe m6 evidence to indicate whether the 


USSR is working on a nuclear-powered aircraft. If the Soviets do 


eee oe AD pone pa leduory ber eas program, it will probably be for 
psychological and ther than economic advantages. , 


c. Other: The USSR will continue to make extensive use of radio- 
isotopes in medicine, agriculture, industry and basic research. 


12. The Soviet program of atomic energy assistance to the satel- 
lites, begun in 1955, consists primarily of the provision of research 
reactors and training. Soviet-supplied 2000-kilowatt research reactors 
are in operation in Rumania and Czechoslovakia and will soon be in 
operation in East Germany, Poland, Hungary, and Bulgaria. Commu- 
nist China has received a 6,500-10,000 kilowatt reactor which will 
soon be in operation. The USSR has a large center near Moscow where 
satellite and other foreign scientists are trained in all phases of nuclear 
energy. The Soviet aid program is being expanded to include help in 
constructing nuclear power stations in several satellites. The USSR is 
attempting to keep close control over satellite atomic energy programs, 
thus reportedly engendering some antagonism among satellite scien- 
tists, by requiring (a) uniform package deals involving all phases of 
atomic energy development; (b) provisions in the aid agreements as- 
suring Soviet receipt of key natural resources; and (c) satellite scientists 
to train in the USSR rather than in their own laboratories. 

13. Soviet policy toward non-bloc countries is flexible, is designed 
primarily to achieve political objectives, and is aimed largely toward 
underdeveloped nations. The most active Soviet programs are with 
Egypt and Yugoslavia and involve the construction of research reac- 
tors. The USSR has offered a number of other countries aid, mostly in 
the form of scholarships for study in the USSR and of radioisotopes for 
research. Only a few of these offers have become realities, sometimes 
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because the recipient country has refused the offer and sometimes 
because of lack of Soviet follow-through. It is still too early to judge 
the effectiveness of the Soviet program to non-bloc countries. The 
appeal of the lack of political or safeguard strings on Soviet offers to 
Egypt and Yugoslavia may be counter-balanced by Soviet insistence 
on the presence of Soviet technicians, and slowness of follow-through. 
However, by late 1959, when the first large-scale Soviet nuclear power 
plant (210,000 electrical kilowatts) goes into operation, the USSR will 
probably increase its offers of aid in the construction of nuclear power 
stations in non-bloc countries. 

14. The Soviet Union appears now to be taking a direct interest in 
the International Atomic Energy Agency, and, after original opposition 
and procrastination, has cooperated in the work of the Preparatory 
Commission. 


E. Programs of Other Countries 


15. France has constructed five research reactors and has in opera- 
tion a gas-cooled plutonium-producing reactor, which also yields 
5,000 kilowatts of by-product electrical power, all of which is used in 
the operation of the reactor. Three other full-scale power-plutonium 
reactors are presently under construction. Funds have been authorized 
for construction of a plant for production of U-235, either through 
Euratom or as an independent French national effort if necessary. 
Canada, Norway, and Sweden have built research reactors and with 
only limited outside assistance are planning to construct power reac- 
tors. Many other countries are establishing or contemplating establish- 
ment of atomic energy programs. 


F IAEA and Regional Programs 


16. The International Atomic Energy Agency Statute has been 
signed by more than 80 nations and ratification has been completed by 
the United States, the USSR and some 55 others. The Statute permits 
the Agency to engage in any aspect of the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy. Present plans emphasize technical support of national and 
regional programs. The Agency should have special importance in the 
enforcement of safeguards against diversion of atomic energy assis- 
tance to military purposes. 

17. EURATOM. The Treaty to establish the European Atomic En- 
ergy Community was signed on March 25, 1957, by Belgium, France, 
the German Federal Republic, Italy, Luxembourg, and the Nether- 
lands, and completion of ratifications is expected very early in 1958. 
EURATOM, a supra-national organization, will have important operat- 
ing responsibilities in research and development, in coordination of 
members’ programs, and in supply of nuclear fuel, though actual 
construction and operation of nuclear power plants will be carried out 
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on a national basis. A . oup of three experts recommended that 
EURATOM adopt as its target the installation of 15 million kilowatts of 
electric generating equipment in the next ten years, as much as possi- 
ble being built by European industry. 

18. The Organization for European Economic Cooperation (OEEC) has 
a membership of 17 Western European countries (including th> 
EURATOM countries), with Canada and the United States as associate 
members. It has a cooperative nuclear energy program, much less 
closely knit than the EURATOM group. It will sponsor certain joint 
projects (e.g., a chemical processing plant) and will operate a joint 
safeguards and accountability system. 

19. The Organization of American States has established a consulta- 
tive Atomic Energy Commission for technical matters. 

20. While the U.S. proposal for the establishment of an Asian 
Nuclear Center in the Philippines was supported in principle by the 
Colombo Plan nations at the Working Group meeting in Washington 
in July 1957,"° they indicated that they were not prepared to accept 
commitments to carry the operating costs of a center on the $20 mil- 
lion scale originally proposed by the United States. In view of this 
position, the United States does not propose to proceed with the center 
as originally envisaged. However, in view of intensified Soviet scien- 
tific activity and the need for training facilities in the area, the United 
States is studying a plan for construction of a less costly center, possi- 
bly to be associated with the Colombo Plan and the IAEA. 


Economics of Nuclear Power. 


21. Economic nuclear power on a large scale is likely to develop 
first in England and on the Continent of Europe, although other areas 
of extensive power networks such as Japan and the USSR may follow 
closely. Because of adequate supplies of relatively cheap fuel and the 
availability of large, efficient and low-cost conventional plants, eco- 
nomically competitive nuclear power is not likely to be achieved in the 
United States at as early a date. Further details are shown in Figures A, 
B and C,”* which project the costs of electrical power from conven- 
tional and nuclear plants in the United Kingdom, EURATOM, and the 
United States. 

22. The U.K. and Western European political and economic moti- 
vations to avoid increased reliance upon conventional fuels from out- 
side sources of supply provide a further incentive, not present in the 
United States, for the early initiation of nuclear power projects. In both 
areas, for example, the dependence on Middle East oil and the conse- 





" Documentation on the working group meeting in Vchington, July 8-19, in 
cluding its final report, is printed in Department of State Bulletin, August 19, 1957, pp 
308-314 

* In Appendix E to NSC 5725. [Footnote in the source text | 
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quences of interruption of this flow were highlighted by the Suez 
incident. Figure D’ portrays the reductions in future imports of con- 
ventional fuel expected to be achieved through the nuclear power 
program recommended for EURATOM. 

23. Figure E*” forecasts and compares anticipated nuclear power 
programs of the United States, the United Kingdom and EURATOM. It 
should be particularly noted that the forecast of the U.S. program 
assumes that reductions in the costs of nuclear power will be achieved 


during the periods 1960-1965 and 1965-1970 through engineering 
and technological advances resulting from the construction and opera- 


tion of sufficient numbers of first and second and perhaps later genera- 


tion prototype nuclear power plants in these respective periods. See 
Figure F."’ 

24. World opinion equates pre-eminence in power reactor tech- 
nology with leadership in the peaceful applications of atomic energy. 
Accordingly, the development of measures to maintain U.S. pre-emi- 
nence in power reactor technology is of continuing concern and para- 
mount importance. 


Non-Technical Problems 


25. Some of the more important non-technical problems related to 
U.S. policy on peaceful uses of atomic energy are: 


a. So long as no effective disarmament t exists, military 

needs remain paramount, and military and civilian demands must be 
v7 h dev they will 

. As other countries pot fe ay at 

the same time develop incre capabilities the independent 

production of muclear weapons. tor the tofa 

system of safeguards and controls is made in the IAEA Statute, and in 

S., U.K., and Canadian bilateral agreements. The need for safe- 


preventing nuclear materials and equipment furnished for peaceful 
uses form being diverted to military use. Such safeguards and controls 
_—, be more acceptable poli y on a multilateral than on a unilat- 
eral basis. Atomic energy programs based on domestic resources will 
be free from any external controls. If substantial atomic energy assis- 
tance form the USSR, and Cy other countries, becomes available 
without safeguards, it will be difficult for the Unitec States or the 
IAEA to obtain safeguards. 

c. Widespread use of high-level radiation sources and the need to 
dispose of radioactive wastes will increase the potential hazard inher- 
ent in atomic energy activities and create international health-safety 

blems and associated legal and financial problems of insurance and 
iability. 

d. In view of the emergence of bilateral, regional and IAEA chan- 
nels for international cooperation, it will be necessary in undertaking 
new programs or in responding to foreign overtures for assistance to 


E 
& 
3 
d 
g 
2 





‘In Appendix E to NSC 5725. [Footnote in the source text.] 











Relation of U.S. Policy on Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy to National 
Security Objectives 


26. The maintenance of U.S. supremacy in peaceful uses of atomic 
energy Overseas and in nuclear technology, both in fact and in the eyes 
of the world, is an important element of U.S. national security policy. 
As long as U.S. activities and capability in peaceful uses of atomic 
energy Overseas and in nuclear technology provide the United States 
with continued recognition as the Numiber One country in the field, 


friendly competition between the United States and other Free World 


eminence would gravely damage the prestige of the United States. 

27. Because of the present state of the technology and economics 
of atomic energy, the highly industrialized countries (Western Europe 
and Japan) which have scientific and technical capabilities and a need 
for atomic energy will derive important benefits from atomic energy 
over the next ten years. U.S. atomic energy cooperation with these 
industrialized countries can materially assist them in meeting their 
mounting energy needs. In contrast, over the same period, atomic 
energy will not contribute significantly to the solution of the economic 
problem of the underdeveloped areas. However, U.S. assistance and 
cooperation in the atomic energy field with these underdeveloped 
areas will be important as a part of the U.S. cold war effort. 


Objectives 


28. To the extent consistent with “the common defense and secu- 
rity” of the United States: 
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a. Pre-eminence by the United States and leadership by it and 
other appropriate Free World countries in peaceful atomic energy de- 
ee ee ean Peeeay i Ce Covelep- 
ment 


application of nuclear power. 
pee Seem Eee eee one to cohesion 
the prscefed woes of ssomic energy the of the 
uses to attract 
vo pt Le lines which 
C. 
provide adequate protection for the health and safcty of individual 
~i. ~ yo of nuclear 
use source, or 
other nuclear materials and equipment. and derived there- 
from, except in the case of the States and selected allies; recog- 


programs, 

indicated below, in the development and application of all phases of 
peaceful uses of atomic energy in order to maintain U.S. pre-eminence 
and Free World leadership in this field. 


as authorized by the Atomic Commission, enriched uranium 
distributed for peaceful uses the United States shall not be of 


c. Continue to assist coopera nations or groups of nations 
eS ee cod pth hae pL 
power reactors development applica atomic 

SO ee See See ee 
and , with special attention to the utilization of radio-isotopes; 


em the t of technically and economically sound 
cane programs ng to the capacities and needs of the cooper- 
d Continue the and education of eligible nationals of 


other countries, both in the United States and abroad, in the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy. 
e. Continue the dissemination to other countries of information on 
ee ny ey ee Ce eT Oy 
w. 
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Coordinate such U.S. programs of assistance, and any other new U.S. 
assistance programs in this field which may hereafter be approved, 
with other U.S. foreign assistance programs. 


31. Continue aggressive research and development in the United 
States of power reactors of appropriate design for export, including 
associated fuel cycles. 

32. Continue to encourage and facilitate the participation of U.S. 
individuals, industries and private institutions in atomic activities 


abroad, including the world market for nuclear equipment, services, 
and materials. 


33. In order to maintain US. leadership in the peaceful applica- 
tion of atomic energy, develop additional measures necessary to facili- 
tate the use of U.S. reactor technology and full-scale prototype power 
reactor plants abroad. 

34. In view of the close relation between the early operation of 
large-scale prototype nuclear power reactors in the United States and 
leadership in the peaceful applications of atomic energy, accelerate, 
wherever found feasible, the operational dates of presently-planned 
nuclear power projects in the United States for which funds have been 
approved. 

35. Continue the peaceful nuclear propulsion program. During the 
construction period of the first nuclear-propelled merchant ship (a) 
inform interested Free World nations of both the technology and eco- 
nomics of nuclear ship propulsion; (b) take steps through diplomatic 
and other appropriate channels to assure that, upon construction, the 
ship will be able to move freely in foreign waters so that full psycho- 
logical advantage and operational experience may be gained. 

36. Vigorously present a picture of U.S. policies and achieve- 
ments, stressing the beneficial potential of atomic energy, while mak- 
ing clear the problems associated with the development and conduct 


of atomic energy programs: 


a. Through convocation of and participation in appropriate inter- 
— er ” 


pation in appropriate international exhibitions 
and - Haroon ~~ attention to 1 at pope 


c. Through he U.S. information program. 


37. Develop opportunities further to support and strengthen the 
position of the International Atomic Energy Agency. Possibilities in- 


clude: relating to the Agency U.S. programs now underway; finding 
ways of encouraging other governments to join the Agency and deal 
with it; building up the effectiveness and prestige of the Agency; and, 
to the extent feasible, encouraging Soviet support of the Agency. 
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38. Develop a plan for construction of a less costly Asian Nuclear 
Center, possibly to be associated with the Colombo Plan and the 
IAEA. 


39. Develop an active association with EURATOM (when it comes 
into existence) which would: 

a. Furnish the framework for mutually beneficial action on both 
the mental and industrial levels. ‘s Po 

. Provide a fruitful two-way exchange of experience techni- 
cal development. 

a c. Assist Euratom in achieving economic nuclear power at an early 
te. 

d. Result in mutual adv. from the proving ground for nu- 
clear power offered by EURATOM. 

e. Give recognition and status to EURATOM, thus contributing to 
the political cohesion and economic strength of its members. 

40. Utilize opportunities for limited cooperation in unclassified 
peaceful uses of atomic energy matters with the USSR and with satel- 
lite nations, when such cooperation will serve U.S. national security 
interests. 

41. Continue to press for an international safeguard system to 
prevent the diversion of nuclear materials to other than peaceful uses. 
To this end: 


a. Attempt to other governments that they have a self- 

—Es effective s of sa ~ and controls. . 
. Attempt to reach agreement with other supplier nations wi 

to establishing s of sa and controls consistent 


with those of the United States and the International Agency. 

c. Assist in the development of an effective system of safeguards 
and controls within the International with the ultimate objec- 
tive of administration by the Agency of existing bilateral controls and 
safeguards. 

d. Implement the safeguard provisions of “agreements for : 
ation” by establishing a system of i ion and control on 
adequate material accountability and physical security measures, in- 
cluding the stationing of resident inspection teams at the larger and 
more complex installations. 

e. to minimize any adverse effects arising from implementa- 
tion of safeguard systems. 


[Here follows a Financial Appendix. | 
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316. Letter From the President's Special Assistant (Stassen) to 
the Secretary of State’ 


Washington, December 23, 1957. 


Dear Foster: The report on your background session with the 
press in Paris on December 19th’ states that you told the press that the 
May 31, 1957 informal memorandum to Zorin’ made proposals that 
were beyond U.S. authorization. 

In fact the May 31st informal memorandum kept meticulously 
within the decisions which the President had made as reflected in the 
official minutes prepared by Robert Cutler and initialed by the Presi- 
dent.‘ No one in the U.S. Delegation, nor in the Department of De- 
fense or the Atomic Energy Commission has ever claimed that any 
paragraph of the memorandum went beyond U.S. policy. 

Sincerely, 


' Source of State, Central Files, 600.0012/12-2357. Confidential 

* President Ei and Secretary Dulles were im Paris to attend the NATO 
heads of government meetings. December 16-18 For documentaton on these meetings. 
see vol. tv, pp. 218 ff. The report of Dulles’ background session with the press has not 
been found in the E:ssenhower Library or Department of State files 

* Document 214 

* Document 206 





317. Letter From the Secretary of State to the President's Special 
Assistant (Stassen)' 


Washington, December 24, 1957. 


Dear HAROLD: I have your memorandum of December 23.* I am 
sorry that the matter of your May 31 memorandum to Zorin came up 
at my background press conference. What | said, however, could have 
been no surprise to you. You will recall that I cabled you on June 4, “1 
feel your memorandum to Soviet Delegation of May 31 exceeded your 
authority both as to substance and procedure”;’ and later the same 
day | sent you, with the personal approval of the President, the in- 


' Source: Department of State, Central Piles, 600 0012/12-2457. Secret 
* Supra 
See Document 222 
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struction to “notify Mr. Zorin at the earliest possible moment that the 
memorandum you submitted to him was not only informal and unoffi- 
cial, but had no approval in its submitted form either by the President 
or the State Department, and that there are some aspects of the memo- 
randum to which this government cannot agree at this moment. 
Therefore you will request that Mr. Zorin return the memorandum”. ‘ 

Under these circumstances, I could hardly have answered affirma- 
tively the question of “whether this memorandum was representative 
of the views of the American Government”. 

I might say that the view that your memorandum exceeded your 
authority both as to substance and procedure was concurred in at the 
time by both the Department of Defense and the Atomic Energy Com- 

Sincerely yours, 


John Foster Dulles ° 


* See Document 223. 
* Printed from a copy that bears this typed signature. 
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